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Bue unnecessary multiplication df books on the same subjcet 
may be said, with propriety, to be a great evil : and, therefore, 
in undertaking the compilation of the following Work,’ which 
in-its arrangement and plan coincides very closely with the 


Edinburgh New Dispensatory, it has been my endeavour to , 


render it essentially so different from that Work, as to prevent 
it from being placed under this’ reproach. Put the plan of 
that volume; which is nearly the same as was originally adopted 
by Dr. Lewis, with some little alterations, has hecome’ so fa> 
-wiliar to the profession, and is so well adapted for the pur- 
‘poses of a Dispensatory, that [ have thought it pradent not to 
deviate from it. I trust, however, that the alterations and the 
additions which I have introduced, particularly in the history 
of the different articles of the Materia Medica, will give a le- 


. gitimate value to the London Dispensatory ; and, without a 


wish to detract from the ligh character of its precursor, will 
enable it.to excite.a new interest in the branch of the scienéé 
‘of medicine of which it treate; and especially to’ turn’ the at- 
tention of the student towards Medical Botany, which has been 
so unaccountably neglected of late years, as to be almost re- 
garded as unnecessary in the education‘of a physician. | In- 
deed, although it has always been admitted that a correct know: 
ledge of Materia Medica and Pharmacy ean be obtained by 


‘mistry, yet neither the Dispensatories nor the Systems of Ma- 
teria Medica published in this country, have described plants 
a2 


_. those only who have a previous knowledge of Botany and Che. | 
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in a scientific manner; or noticed, in their descriptions, those” 
characteristics which botanists have fixed on as the only means 
by which a plant, that 1s not familiar to the reader of a descrip- 
tion of it, can with certainty be known, when he wishes to 
possess it, or is in any doubt regarding it when it is obtained. 
From the want of this degree of accuracy in the descriptions of 
plants, many valuableremecies used by the inhabitants of one part 
of the world have been lost to those of another part, where they 
are, nevertheless, indigenous; or, instead of the proper plants, 
other species of the same genera, which possess little or no virtue, 
have been employed; and even plants, not in any respect me- 
dicinal but highly deleterious, have, merely. from their bearing 
names in common or in pharmaceutical language similar to 
those of some medicinal plants, been used to the material injury 
of the diseased'. To prevent this evil, therefore, Lhave added 
to the usual account of each vegetable substance the characters 
of the genus to which the plant belongs, as they are given by 
Willdenow in his excellent edition of the Species Plantarum ; 
and have also given detailed descriptions of each in the Jan- 
guage employed by modern botanical writers. 

In the performance of the task of compilation, I have en- — 
deavoured to bring together as much useful information, re- 
garding each of the substances treated of, as could be crowded 
into a smal} space; and to obtain it, have had recourse to every — 
work of reputation to which I could gain access, For the ie 
berality of Sir Joseph Banks, who, through the kind interfe- 
rence of Dr. Garthshore, opened to me the door of his princely 


collection, I have to return-my most grateful thanks; asTob- 


tained information there which I could not otherwise have pro- — 
cured, and some which has never before, I believe, been given 
to the public in an English garb. Of this nature, in particular, 
are the observations of Zea on the medicinal species of Cin- 
chona, extracted from the Anales de Historia Na tural; those 


. 
1 4 5 ‘ 
Thus, Cicuta virosa, Water hemlock, has been given instead of Conium macu- 


latum ; the name of the latter plant, cicuta, in Ray’s Synopsis having been 
adopted in the old pharmacopaias, 
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of Humboldt on the same subject, and on some other South 
American plants, from his splendid work entitled Plante 


_ ZEquinoctiales ; and Willdenow’s description of the Hera- 


cleum gummiferum, which I have translated from the Hortus 


- Berolinensis. Information has also been sought for, and ob- 


tained, from other sources besides books; and I have received 
from the trade some notices regarding the forms in which drugs 
are imported, and the modes of selecting them ; which I hope 


wil] prove useful. 


The botanical descriptions of the plants have been selected 
chiefly from Martyn’s edition of Miller’s Gardener’s Dic- 
tionary 3 ‘the last edition of -Woodville’s Medical Botam a § 
Smith’s Flora. Britannica; Suwerly’s English Botany ; the 
Fiora Peruviana; Rheede’s Hortus Malabaricus, and the 
Flora Danica: but in every instance when the living plants 
could be obtained,—which was the case with the greater num- 
ber of the indigenous plants, and many exotics also,—the de- 


adopted have been carefully compared with the plants them- 


selves, and any errors corrected, For other information on 
this part df the subject, the excellent work of 'G@rtner de 


Fructibus ; Bergius’ Materia Medica a Regno Vegetabili ; 
Murray’s Apparatus Medicaminum ; Alston’s Materia Me- 
dica; and the Linnean, and the Philosophical Transactions, 


‘with the best books of travels have been consulted. 


For the chemical part I have principally consulted the last 


_ edition of the System of Chemistry of, Doctor Thomson, and 


that of my very ingenious friend Mr. Murray; the Annales 
de Chimie ; the Journal de Physique ; the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ; and the best chemical papers inserted in the periodi- 
cal publications: nor have | refrained from taking advantage 


of the observations of Dr. Dunéan contained in the Edin- 


burgh New Dispensatory. As this is undoubtedly the most 
important part of the work, I have given it all the attention 


- Lam possessed of ; and although it would be almost impossible, 
_ and altogether unnecessary, to prove by actual experiment the 
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scriptions have been either drawn up from nature; or those _ 


s\ 


-; With regard to the reformed nomenclature ‘of the Pharma- 


of the subject which it professes to have taken; yet, that I 


Jearned 2 body as the London College is acknowledged to be, © 
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correctness of all the formule for the preparations and compo~ i 
sitions ordered j in the Pharmacopeeias, yet the greater part of ' 
those ordered in the London Pharmacopeia, which I have 
chosen for my text-book, have been repeated, and an unre-_ 
strained opinion regarding them delivered. Those chemical 
theories only, however, which are fully established thave been 
adopted ; and I have studiously avoided ranking myself on 
either side, on the important questions now at issue, suggested 
by the late investigations of Mr. Davy '. 


copcesias, the entire principle of which has been strongly ob- 
jected to. by Doctor Bostock, in his Remarks on the Nomen- 
clature of the London Pharmacopeia, 1 conceive it to be my 
duty to state here, that although I have not scrupled freely to: 
criticize such names as appear to me to be improper in the 
work of the London College, and incompatible with the views 


do not concur with that'gentleman in thinking that the reform 
was unnecessary, or now, when it is accomplished, that it is 
not likely to be generally adopted. It is, indeed, deeply to 
be lamented, that a work, issuing from so respectable and 


is not more perfect in its execution: but, nevertheless, its 
nomenclature is much superior to that of its predecessor; and — 
within the scope of my own observation, as well as from in-— 
formation which { have received from others, it is now coming 


into very general use. Many of the older physicians already | 
write their prescriptions in the reformed language 5 sand it is — e 
so congenial with the habits of thinking, and the ordinary 7 


* One of the most interesting of these questions regards the constitution of 
muriatic and oxymuriatic acids. Mr. Davy has advanced the opinion thatthe — e ; 
former isa compound of thé latter with hydrogen, and that the latter i isa simplé aS 
substance, an acidifying principle resembling oxygen ; ‘and capable of forming 
with inflammable substances and metals an extensive series of analogous com-_ 
pounds. Mr. Murray has combated this opinion, and: brought forward some 
strong facts in support of the old doctrine, that oxymuriatic acidisa compound 
of oxygen and reuriatie acid: but the question still remains sub judice. 
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language and mode of writing of the younger practitioners, 

that there is no doubt of its being readity adopted by them. 
The best authors have been consulted regarding the medi- 

cinal properties and uses of the various substances treated of ; 


' but I must confess that less attention has been given to this, 


as it is not intended that the practice of medicine should be 
taught by a Dispensatory; and surely little is to be expected 
from those who would attempt to acquire it from such a source, 
As memorandums, however, I have been anxious to make 
the medical notices as correct as posstble; and have, in most 


- Instances, given references to the works from which the best 


information on this part of the subject may be obtained. 
\ . 

After all my efforts, however, to avoid errors, I am sen- 
sible that the work may, nevertheless, contain many; I 
have, therefore, determined to lend a willing ear to the re- 
marks of candul criticisms and, in future editions, to take 


‘advantage of every suggestion that may tend to bring 


nearer to that state of perfection, the attainment of which 
must afford more satisfaction to an author than all the in- 
discriminate praise which can be lavished upon his la- 
bours. I might, indeed, plead as an apology for its imper- 
fections, that the work has not been prepared in the repose of 
retirement, and with an abundance of leisure; but, on the 
contrary, that I have been able to bestow on it the few leisure 
hours only which I could snatch from full employment ina 
Jaborious branch of the profession, and during the wasting of 
the midnight oil; amidst inconvenience and anxieties ; and with 
the perpetual annoyance of professional interruptions. I am 


‘sensible, however, of the futility of such an apology; and as 


the book is now in the hands of the profession, it must fall 
or rise according to its merits: I can only hope these will 
be justly appreciated .by the Public, that tribunal, by which 
every production, whether of intellect or of labour, must be 
pltimately judged, . 


92, Sloane Street, Antuony Topp THomson, 
April, 1841. Pre } 
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LONDON DISPENSATORY, 


| PART IL. 
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ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY. 


¢ 


ae Puasmacy is that branch of the science of chemistry which 
‘5 Telates to the combination and mixture of different substances 
for the pursoses of medicine. . 
_ Its practice presupposes a knowledge of the ultimate prin- 
ciples of the substances it employs in its operations, and of 
their chemical agencies ; and hence, of the general doctrines 
of chemical science. The elements, therefore, of pharmacy, 
properly speaking, are those of chemistry; and without a 
knowledge of these, it cannot be either theoretically under- 
stood, or advantageously practised as.an art. ie 
As, however, it would be impossible in this place to give 
_more than an outline or epitome of the elements of chemistry, 
and as the second part of the work is intended to contain the 
analysis as well as the history and uses of the different articles 
of the materia medica which constitute the subjects of phar- 
macy, I shall confine the term Elements of Pharmacy to com- 
prehend those general principles of chemical action which 
enable us to reason on, and perceive the proximate causes of 
the results of pharmaceutical combinations; and to the expla- 
nation of the operations of pharmacy, with a description of 
fhe apparatus. 
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TABLE OF ARRANGEMENT. 


| Section I. 
OF THE MORE GENERAL AGENTS. INFLUENCING * 


PHARMACEUTICAL COMBINATIONS. 2 


J. ATTRACTION. 

a. Attraction of Aggregation. 

b. Chemical Attraction, or Affinity. 
II. Repursron. 

Powers by which it is produced. 
1. CALORIC. 


2.» LIGHT. 
3. ELECTRICITY and GALVANISM. 


SEecTiIon ITI. 


OF THE CONSTITUTIONS AND COMBINATIONS OF 
SUBSTANCES. 
1. OF SOLIDS. 
2. OF FLUIDS. 
3. OF AERIFORM SUBSTANCES, Or GASES. 


eee 


) SEcTION ITT. . 
OF PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS, AND THE 
DESCRIPTION OF THE APPARATUS. 
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; Section I, 


THE agents which more generally inflaence chemical, and 
thence pharmaceutical combinations, are Atéraction and Re- 


pulsion. 
I. ATTRACTION, 


, ATTRACTION is the term employed to denote that power 
which causes bodies to approach towards each other, and which 
preserves them in a state of union after they come into contact. 
We are ignorait of the cause of this force, but some of-the 
laws respecting it are sufficiently evident; and from observing 
the different phenomena to which these give rise, we are in- 
clined to believe that there are different species of attractions 
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although, perhaps, the difference is more in degree than in 
kind. Sal : | 
. When this force is exerted on masses of matter, at sensible 
distances, and in the direct ratio of the quantity of matter, and 
the inverse one of the square of the distance, it is named gra- 
vitation: but when its operation is confined to the minute 
atoms of bodies, and is exerted only when these are in appa- 
rent contact, it is denominated contiguous atlraction. The 
former preserves the planets in their orbits, and. sustains in 
their places all the parts of the magnificent frame of the uni- 
verse; the second is the cause of the regular figures of natural 
bodies, and of the various combinations of matter, which take 
‘place in and on the surface of our globe; and it is this variety 
that we are here to examine. 

CONTIGUOUS ATTRACTION, perating on particles of the 
same kind, forms an aggregate or mass; and hence, thé power 
in this instance is named the attraction of agg? egation or co- 
hesion : but acting on dissimilar particles, aud. producing bo- 
dies possessed of.new properties, different from those of their 
components, it constitutes chemical altraction, or affinity. 


a. OF AGGREGATION. 


The attraction of aggregation is that power which retains 
ether the particles of bodies. . According to the degree of 
force which it exerts, substances assume the solid, the fluid, 
or the aériform state. 1. In solid bodies this furce is suffi- 
ciently powerful to prevent their component particles from 
being moved with regard to each other; and to oppose a con- 
silerable resistance.to any mechanical power applied to sepa- 
rate them. In the same kinds of bodies, all the circumstances 
being equal, it is always the same; but-in dissimilar bodies it is 
exceedingly various: from which, and the peculiar arrangement 
ef the particles, arise the different qualities of solids, denomi- 


_ nated hardness, softness, malleability, ductility, and elasticity. 


The attraction of aggregation in solids is exerted at insensi- 
ble distances only, and may be weakened or altogether over- 
¢ome by caloric, or the matter which produces the sensation 
of heat. If a piece of ice, for example, be brought near a fire, 
the cohesion is weakened as the caloric flows into it, till it is 
changed trom the solid state to the fluid, or water; and b 
continuing and increasing the heat, the particles are still fur- 
ther separaced from each other, until the attraction be entirely 
overcome, and the fluid passes into the gaseous form, or he- 
comes steam. This power is also weakened by chemical affi- 
nity; as when a solid body is put into a fluid, the affinity be- 
tween the particles of it and those of the solid is often suff- 
cient to overcome the ageregation of the solid; and its detached 

_ particles being uniformly diffused through the fluid now form 
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a part of it, without altering either its fluidity or transparency. a 
-This constitutes the ordinary chemical or pharmaceutical pro- ~ 
cess of solution, which 1s always favoured by the application Of 
heat, owing to the assistance it affords 1h overcoming the CO-, 
hesive attraction, as has been already noticed. ; 
9. In liquid Budies thig force also operates, but in a a léss ae 
degree than in solids, their particles being at a greater relative | 
distance and moveable with regard to each other; bat as their 
mobili y does not change their relative iittan ted? thev remain 
within the sphere of this attraction, and are kept together. The 
exertion of this power varies in different liquids : Tt is greater 
jn mercury than in water, and in this than in alcohol. © [t of- 
fers, however, scarcely any resistance to the combination of 
Auids with other bodies: and hence, the mutual affinity at 
two bodies is always favoured, when one of them is in the li- 
pouty state. 
This attraction is not exerted over ceriform stibstances 
for while these remain at’ the’ temperature necessary for the 
preservation of their aérial state, their particles matually repel 
each other, and would recede to an indefinite distance, werd 
they not prevented by the pressure of the surrounding bodies. 
One of the most important results of this variety of conti- 
guous attrac tion, In a pharmaceutical pais of view, } 1S the f for- 
mation of crystals, or the regular and determinate fig @ures’ as - 
sumed by many ‘solids, when nothing opposes the union OF a 
their particles according to the laws of aggregation. 
The process of crystallization, however, does not take place, 
unless the particles of the solid become moveable ; and bence, 
m order to obtain any body in acry stalline state, it must first be hg 
rendered fluid, either by solution in a liquid, or fusion by heat. 
‘The crystallization of salts 1s usualiy effected in the first me- 
thod. When a.salt is much more soluble in hot water thar a 


in cold, as is the case, for example, with sulphate of soda, A 
nothing more is required for its crystallization, than to saturate 4 
boiling water with it, and set the solution aside to cool. As ; 


the caloric isrdissipated, the saline particles gradually approach’ 
each other, and assume those regular’ arrangements which 


charaeterize the crystals of this pecuhar salt. But when the 4 
salt is saluble almost equally mm bot and in cold water, as mu- | 4 
riate of soda for instance, its crystallization’ can daly tt effected 4 
by withdrawing by evaporation a part of the fluid; and the a 
more slowly this takes place, the mutual attraction of the par- ae, 


ticies is more regularly effected, and the more regular is the 
form of the crystals which are bested: Tn both cases, how- 
ever, the fluid still retains as much slic matter as it can hold. 

dissolved at the temperature of the atmosphere, or is a satu- 
rated solution; and by a further evaporation aud sudsequent 
cooling, it will again yield crystals, 4 
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. ‘By fusion, bodies which are not soluble in water, as glass, 
sulphur, &c. are enabled to assume the crystalline form. In 
this ease the body is, as it were, dissolved in caloric ; and the 
particles being separated from each other, ‘these, when the 
cooling is gradual, assume, in'aggregating, the regular arrange- 
ments which take place in crystallization. This mode of cry- 
stallizing substances is never used for pharmaceutical purposes. 


--. Crystallization is promoted or retarded by various circum- 


stances, to be afterwards noticed. (See Section iii.) Its theory 
is still obscure; but some light has been thrown upon it by 
the experiments of Hatiy. He found that crystals may be me- 


—chanically divided, and reduced to certain primitive forms, 


which are always the same in the same kind of substances, and 
depend upon the figure and the mode of combination of the 
integrant particles composing the crystals. The varieties of 
figure of these particles, notwithstanding the great diversity. of 
crystalline forms, are reducible to three: namely, 1. the pa- 
rallelopiped ; 2. the triangular prism}; and 3. the tetrahedron : 
and these particles, therefore, according to the mode in which 
they unite, form primitive crystals, which are the nuclei of 
the secondary crystals. Their forms may be reduced to the 


following six: 1. the parallelopiped; 2. the regular tetrahe- 


dron; 3. the octahedron with triangular faces; 4. the six-sided 
prism; 5. the dodecahedron, terminated by rhombs; and 6. 
the dodecahedron, with isosceles triangulur faces. The varia- 


tions of the forms of secondary crystals are considerable in the 
same salt, and depend, in general, either on variations in. the 


proportions of the ingredients which compose the integrant 


--particles, or on the properties of the solvent in which the cry- 


stals are formed: thus alum crystallizes in octahedrons, but 
the addition of a litile alumina produces cubes; and an excess 
of this earth prevents crystallization altogether: thus also, mu- 
riate of soda, which crystallizes in cubes, when dissolved in 
water, assumes the regular octahedral forin wher: it is crvstal- 
lized in urine. Independent, however, of these causes a va- 


riety of secondary forins ‘make their appearance; which the 


theory of Haiiy explains by supposing that, as the matter which 
envelops the primitive nucleus to form a secondary crystal is. 
attracted in layers, each decreasing in size in consequence of 
one or more rows of integrant particles being abstracted from 
ils edges or angles, the variety of the secondary forms must 
also depend upon the different decrements of the crystalline 
layers. It would be impossible, however, to give even ave! 
neral view of this ingenious theory in the narrow compass to 
which we are here limited; and therefore I must refer the 
reader to Hatiy’s Traié de Minéralogie, tomes 1 and ¢; 
and to the seventeenth volume of the Annales de Chimie for 
the details, | 


. 
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Such is the attraction of aggregation, and its general effects, 
Ft is frequently concerned in modifying pharmaceutical results; 


but it is a power of much less importance than the next variety 


“a 


of contiguous attraction. 


lb. OF CHEMICAL ATTRACTION, OR AFFINITY’. 


Chemical attraction or affinity is that power by which dissi-. 


milar substances placed under certain circumstances are en- 
abled to unite, and form new aggregates, in which the pro- 
perties of the component particles are lost or changed. — Its 
action is confined to the minute atoms or particles of bodies, 
and is exerted only at insensible distances: not indifferently, 
however, between the particles of all bodies, but electively. 
The result of its operation is a combination of the constituent 
particles of the substances so intimate that the components 
cannot be recognised, nor separated by any mechanical force. 
Thus, lime acts as a powerful caustic when applied to animal 
matter, and is partially soluble in water ; phosphoric acid has 
an acid taste, and is very soluble in water; but phosphate of 
lime, the compound produced by the chemical combination of 
these substances, is inert, imsipid, and insoluble in water; and 


cannot be again resolved into lime and phosphorie acid by any - 


mechanical power. | : 
Chemical combination, therefore, is the result of the affinity 
of two or more substances for each other. It differs from 


Mixture, in which the substances are only blended without 


acquiring any new properties, and in which the dissimilar 
parts are easily discovered, and may be separated by mechani- 
ca] powers.. Chemical compounds can however be decom- 
posed, either by exposure to a high temperature,» which 


weakens the force of attraction existing between their princi-— 


ples; or By mixture, under favourable circumstances, with 
some other chemical agent, which has a more powerful affinity 


for one of its components than these have for each other: — 


and by these means, which constitute chemical analysis,. the 
principles of a.compound may be ascertained. 
As analysis separates compounds into their constituent prin- 
ciples, 80 synthesis may reproduce them by recombining these 
principles ; and when this can be effected, it is the surest proof 
of the accuracy of any analysis. In many instances, how= 
ever, this 1s unpossible ; and the evidence of the truth of an 
analysis is to be drawn from other sources. 8 | 
I1is an acknowledged lawof chemical affinity, that a‘com- 
pound ‘* does not pos ess properties merely intermediate between 
i 


* The following observations on affinity may be regarded, in a.great degree, - 


as an abridgement of the excellent chapter on this subject inthe first volume of 
Murray's System of Chemistry. y 
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those of its component parts, but has acquired others more or. 
lessnew.” One of the most general changes is that of form. 
The combination of two airs, for example, may produce a 
fluid or asolid; that of two fluids may form a solid; and the. 
common procéss of solution presents to us the fact, that by 


the combination of a solid with a fluid, the solid generally as- 


sumes the fluid form. In the last-mentioned instance the 


_ fluid is generally regarded as the active substance; but, never=. 


theless, the attraction of affinity is reciprocal; and. hence, 


the general mode of expressing the fact, that the fluid dissolves, 


the solid, or is the solvent or menstruum, is, in strict language, 
erroneous. These terms, however, are more correctly applied, 


when the properties of the solid, except in form, are scarcely 


sensibly altered; as, for example, when muriate of soda is 
dissolved in water. . A 
Chemical combination produces an alteration of density— 
that of the compound not being the mean of the components, 
but often different. In the greater number of cases the den- 
sity is increased; owing probably to a mutual penetration of 
the components, as there is a diminution of volume; and 
hence the specific gravity of acompound cannot be determined 
by calculation from the specific gravity of its~ingredients. 
There are cases of combination, however, in which the den- 
sity is diminished; and there is an increase of volume in the 
resulting compound: for instance, when a solid is dissolved 
by a liquid, the increase of volume acquired by the solid in 
passing into a fluid state may be greater than the condensation 
resulting from its union in that state with the liquid; and this 


happens from the solution of a considerable number of the 


salts in water. 

‘* The exertion of chemical attraction is accompanied by a 
change of temperature.” This more frequently produces an 
increase of temperature, owing to the evolution of caloric by 


_ the new compound. Thus, if four parts of sulphuric acid 


and one part of water, both at the temperature of 32°, be - 
mixed together, the temperature of the mixture rises to 300°; 
and the density of the compound is much greater than the 
mean of the densities of the components. The heat also 


_ which is evolved by combustion, and in fermentation, is the 


a 


-direct consequence of chemical combination. In all cases the 


increase of temperature is accompanied with an increase of 
density, towhich, and the change of form suffered by one of 
or both the components, its production may be ascribed. 
Thus steam condensed to water parts with a large portion of 
caloric; and the same effect is produced when water is solidi- 
fied by being mixed with quicklime. The contrary effect, 
howeyer, or an absorption of caloric, is also produced by 
Cc 


4) 
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chemical combination, when the density of the compound is 
less than the mean; as, for instance, by solutions of salts im 
water, or ins ome other fluids, very intense colds, greater than 
any natural cold, are artificially produced". | 

The exertion of chemical afhnity is influenced by various 
circumstances : these, according to Berthollet, are mass, co- 
hesion, insolubility, specific gravity, elasticity, and inflores- 
cence. ’ 

1, That mass has a considerable share in influencing chem1- 
cal affinity was first suggested by Berthollet, who states it as a 
canon, that combinations do not depend altogether on the at- 
traction of affinity, but on the proportions also, of the sub- 
stances brought into action. Thus, if a and B form a com- 


_pound, and c be a substance which has a stronger affinity for 


Athan B has, it should beable when mixed with the compound, 
to withdraw a altogether from B, if combination was regu- 
lated by affinity only: but this is not the case in fact; for c 
does not entirely combine with a, but is shared between it and 
B, according to the force of the affinity, and the bulk of each. 
This view of the subject affords a reason why, in pharmaceu- 
tical compositions, a small quantity of a substance may be 
added toa compound, without producing any sensible effect, 
although, if added in large quantity, decomposition would di- 


. rectly ensue. It follows, also, from it, Ist, that ‘* the ‘che- 


mical action of one substance on another, must diminish as it 
advances to saturation :” and, @dly, that a decomposing sub- 
stance ** must oppose a stronger resistance to the decome- 
‘posing agent, in proportion as the decomposition proceeds, 
irom the increase in the relative quantity of one ofits ingre- 
dients to the other, which is abstracted :’”’ and, dastly, that 
in estimating the relative forces of affinity in bodies, the quan- 
tities of them must be taken into account, and ought to be 
equal.” Jue aot | 
2. Cohesion has an evident influence in opposing chemical 


action, and counteracting the exertion of chemical affinity, — 
Thus all aggregates are more slowly acted on by liquids in which — 


~., 


they are soluble, than when their parts are mechanically di- — 


vided; and this does not happen altogether from the mere cir- 


eumstance of a larger surface being presented to the fluid; for 
native oxide of tin, which in the aggregate resists completely 
the action of any acid, beeomes soluble when its aggregation 
4s overcome by mechanical operations; and some other sub- 
stances’ are similarly affected. Hence tritwration, levigation, 


and granulation are ranked among pharmaceutical operations, | 


and are of importance * in facilitating chemical action, partly 


* See Appendix to Part I: No. I. 


‘ 
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by diminishing aggregation, and partly by increasing the sur- 
face on which affinity is exerted.” | 
Owing to the force of cohesion, also, solid bodies seldom 


act chemically on solids; while fluids readily combine with 
fluids, and likewise act with energy on solids for which they 


have an affinity.’ Fluidity, however, is not indispensable to 
chemical action ; there being many cases in which two solids, 


‘ina state of minute mechanical division, act chemically on 


each other’. (See Section tii.) When, however, the specific 
gravities of even two fluids are very materially different, their 
chemical combination is opposed to a certain extent by the 
force of cohesion of the heavier fluid; and hence, agi/atzon is 
frequently necessary for aiding the operation of affinity. 
Cohesion has sometimes a considerable influence in deter- 


. mining the proportion of combinations formed in consequence 


of new affinities, Thus, if its intensity be sufficient to coun- 
terbalance the affinity of the fluid in which the integrant par- 
ticles resulting from a new combination are formed, it will 
combine these, and produce crystallizations or precipitations, 
which, withdrawing the substance thus formed in part from 
the sphere of action, and opposing a resistance to any further 
exertion of chemical power, will consequently determine the 
proportions of the combination. 

3. Insolulility must necessarily modify chemical action. 
Tf an insoluble compound substance be acted on by any sub- 
“stance tending to combine with one of its principles, this is 
protected in some degree by the insolubility of the compound 
withdrawing it from the action of the-decomposing substance 
and if a compound which is produced in the progress of com- 
bination be‘insoluble, it will be directly precipitated, and thus 
fixed in its proportions. In decomposition this is extremely 
useful ; for the insoluble product, being immediately sepa- 
Fated, cannot oppose the further action of the decomposing sub- 
stance, which would be the case were it to remain in solution. | 

4. Specific gravity influences considerably the exertion of | 
affinity, particularly if the substance be of little solubility, by 
withdrawing it from the sphere of action, and hence retarding 
its combinations; and in many instances this can be but ime 
perfectly counteracted by agitation. : 

5, Chemical attraction, as far as the aériform substances are 
concerned, is opposed by elasticity. Thus, when two gases 
having mutual affinities are mixed together, they very seldom 
combine, which is ascribed to the distances between the pare 
ticles of substances existing in the gaseous state: for, as che- 


+ Thence the axiom Cerpora’non agunt nisi sint suluta, which was formerly estas 
Jelished in chemistry, is not generally true. iy 't 
c2 
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ical attraction is exerted at insensible distances only, the 
particles of the two gases, although mingled together, are yet 
without the sphere of attraction. That this is owing to elas- 
ticity, is evident from the circumstance that the vapours which 
are not elastic more readily combine. Hence, whatever gives 
density, as cold for example, to a certain degree, to highly elas- 

tic substances, must favour their chemical combination. 

6. Efflorescence is also regarded by Berthollet as influencing 
chemical affinity: an opinion which originated from a fact 
first observed by Scheele, that if in a paste composed of seve- 
ral saline substances decomposition is going on, one of the 
resulting compounds often rises through the mass, and forms 
‘an efflorescence on its surface; and its being thus withdrawn 
from the sphere of action contributes towards forwarding the 
decomposition. 1 

7. The effect of temperature in modifying chemical action 
has been already noticed. An inereased temperature, by pro-_ 
moting fusion, and in other respects weakening the attraction 
of cohesion in solids, favours combination ; but opposes it in 
as much, however, as it augments elasticity. In both cases 
its effects are much modified by the degree of its intensity; 
combinations effected at a lower being often dissolved at a 
‘higher temperature, owing to one or more of the components 
having its affinity weakened by an increased elasticity... Thus, 
mercury exposed to air for some time at a temperature equal 
to its boiling point combines with the oxygen of the air, and 
is converted into red oxide of merenry ; but if the fire be raised 
so as to make the retort red hot, this oxide is again decom- 
posed, and running mercury and oxygen gas obtained. Me 
_ From the influence of the above circumstances on chemical 
combination, the utility of these pharmaceutical and chemical 
operations, which diminish aggregation, overcome the effect 
of specific gravity, diminish elasticity, and regulate tempera- 
‘ture, such as pulverization, trituration, granulation, agitation, 
and compression, with the proper management of furnaces, is 

-suffictently obvious. > | 

In that department of pharmacy, also, which regards extem- 
poraneous compositions, it is of importance to attend to the 
slowness with which chemical action is in many instances 
produced; for substances, which have mutual affinities for 
each other, may give no indication of any changé when newly 
mixed, but yet, after some time, may act, and produce even 
complete changes, | 9 PG 


Se ee 


_ The individual affinities which are exerted between the prin-- 
ciples of a compound are named elementary’; but the action 
which proceeds from several’ affinities in the same substance 
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- is denominated resulting affinity. ‘Thus, a substance exerting 
an attraction to oxygen, or to hydrogen, the principles of wa- 
ter, exerts an elementary affinity; but when the attraction is 
exerted to the compound or water itself, it is a resulting afh- 
_ nity, provided the body remains undecomposed. Further, the 
combination of two bodies, which would not combine if left 
to themselves, may be effected by the addition of a third body, 
although this has no peculiar affinity to either of the others ; . 
in which case the combination is said to be effected by dispo- 
sing affinity. To illustrate this, let a piece of iron be put into 
‘water :. no sensible decomposition ‘takes place at a common 
temperature; but if a little sulphuric acid be added, the de- 
composition of the water by the iron is rapidly effected, the 
hydrogen is evolved in a gaseous form, while the oxygen unites 
with the iron, and forms an oxide which combines with the 
acid. »In this case the acid is supposed to exert a disposing 
affinity: but according to Berthollet, as stated by Mr. Mur- 
ray, its ** agency is to be ascribed to the tendency it has to 
combine with the iron, and with a portion of oxygen, which 
co-operating with the attraction of the iron also to the oxygen, 
these concurrent affinities cause the decomposition of the 
water; and a compound consisting of a combination of 
the acid, the iron, and the oxygen abstracted from the water, 
Is formed.’’ 


eee 


Chemical attraction, as has been already hinted, may be 
exerted between more than two bodies, so as to bring three or 
four into one combination; and such compounds are named 
ternary, quaternary, ce: according io the number of their 
components. Several examples of these are to be found among 
the saline preparations (Paré iu.) ; and almost all the vegetable - 
substances are compounds of three or more principles, — 


The forces with which chemical attractionis exerted are dif- 
ferent in different bodies. In cases where this attraction is 
exerted in a superior degree by,a third body to either of the 
components of a compound of two bodies, so as to decompose 
it, and form a new compound, while at the same time one of 
the components of the previous compound is set free, the affi- 
nity thus exerted has bieal termed single elective attraction, 
Formerly it was supposed that the decompositions thus effected 
were complete; but it is now admitted that there is a partition 
of action, as hasbeen already noticed. To represent the relative 
forces of affinity, tables were first constructed by Geoffroy ; and 
have been since much improved and extended by other chemists, 
particularly Bergman: but the opinions of Berthollet on this 
subject have tended yery much to lessen their value, although 
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their utility to a certain extent must undoubtedly be acknow~ 
ledged'. When the elective attractions are more complicated, 
or when two elective affinities are exerted, and two new com-. 


pounds formed, this is termed double elective attraction. In 


- such cases the attractions which tend to preserve a compound 
in its original state are denominated quiescent ; while the others 
which tend to separate the principles of a compound from 
each other are termed divellent attractions. As an example of 
double elective attraction, let it be supposed that two com- 
pounds, one consisting of potass and sulphuric acid, or sad- 
phate of potass, and the other.consisting of muriatic acid and 
lime, or muriate of lime, be mixed together, a double decom- 
position will take place, and two new compounds, sulphate of 
lime and muriate of potuss, will be formed, In this case, if 
the attraction between potass and sulphuric acid be 62, and 
that between lime and muriatic acid be 20, the sum of the 
quiescent attractions will be 82; but if the attraction between, 
potass and muriatic acid be 32, and that between sulphuric 
acid and lime be 54, the sum of the divellent attractions will be 
86: which exceeding the former sum of the quiescent, will, 


operate and produce the above stated decompositions and re- » 


sulting compounds ?. 

According to the opinions of Bergman, the relative force of 
the affinities which. produce these effects is capable of being 
measured, and the changes are altogether to be ascribed to the 
predominance of the affinities of one set of substances over 
another. But a different and more correct view of the subject. 
ee porn given by Berthollet, of which we shall now give an 
outhine, 


The changes produced by the predominance of certain affi- 


nities over others, according to the theory of Bergman, are 
ascribed by Berthollet to those circumstances which influence 
attraction, and limit combination. If four substances, for 
example, be presented to each other, two of which haye a 
greater tendency to cohesion than the other two, so as to form 
by their union an insoluble compound, instead of one com- 
pound being formed by the union of the four, in which the 


* See Appendix to Part I. No. IL i 
*To represent this effect of double elective affinity more clearly, diagrams 
are used, the idea of which first occurred to Dr. Cullen. Thus the above ope= 
tions would be represented in the following manner: The inverted triangle in the 
centre denotes water, or that the decomposition was effected in the humid way.. 
' Muriate of Potass. * 
i : F > ~ LBeLe 
a * . . = 
Sulphate of Potass 32 Muriatic acid f 
: cr 62 20=82 
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lime. 
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affinities are balanced, this will be averted by the force of co- 
hesion, and the two which form the insoluble compound will 
unite, and be separated by precipitation or crystallization, leay- 
ing the other two in combination in the fluid which has been 
the medium of action. ‘* If even these four substances were. 
previously in the reverse binary combinations, on presenting 
them to each other, the affinities within the sphere of action 
must be reciprocally exerted; and the same extraneous forces — 

will cause'an exchange of principles, or the phenomena which 
have been ascribed to elective affinities will be produced.” To 
avoid the term elective attraction, Berthollet denominates cases 
of this kind complex affinity. The explanation of singleelec- 
tive attraction, or'where three substances are presented to each 
other, is precisely the same ; the union which takes place be- 
tween two of them being determined by the tendency to cohe- 
sion, or the disposition of the combination of two of them to 
form a compound of little solubility. 

The proportion also of the substances: presented to eachi 
other considerably influences these combinations; and the 
changes produced by the decomposition are scarcely ever com- 

plete; especially where the force of cohesion has not been 
powerfully exerted, so as to render. the effect of quantity im- 
perceptible. Elasticity likewise has a considerable influence 
in. determining decompositions where the application of heat 
1S necessary ; and, according to: Berthollet, the decomposition 
of a compound body, of which one of the ingredients has a 
great tendency to assume the elastic form, is: to be ascribed to 
the disposition it has to: escape from its’ combination, when 
aided by the intervention of even a weaker affinity. 

In complex affinities the same cause determines the union 
of substances disposed to assume the elastic form, and sepa- 
rates them as a volatile compound. “ Tf, therefore,” says he, 
<¢ it be desired to know the result of the exposure of two salts 
to the action of heat, it is only necessary to consider which of 
the two bases, and which of the two acids, have the greater 
volatility, if there be a difference: for the more volatile base 
and acid will escape and enter into combination, and the fixed 
base and fixed acid will remain behind, and combine with one 
another'.” | { 

A knowledge of the doctrines of affinity is. of. the utmost 
importance in pharmacy ; and as the foregoing sketch presents 
little more than an outline, I must refer those. who would wish 
to. investigate the subject to the. first book of Murray’s System 
of Chemistry, Bergman’s Dissertation. on Elective Attraction, 
and Eerthollet’s Researches into the Laws of Chemical Affi- 
HWye © * 


1 Researches, p. 3, quoted by Murray, Systemof Cheinistry, i 


. 120% 
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II. REPULSION... 


Repursion is that force which separates the particles of 
bodies from each other, and consequently counteracts or mo- 
difies the attractions by which they are combined and preserved 
together in masses. It is supposed to depend on the operation 
of one or more of the three following powers ; Caloric, Light, 
Electricity. ' 

a. CALORIC. 


- ‘The cause of the sensation of heat is denominated calorie. 
Philosophers are not completely agreed whether it is to be re- 
garded as a property only of bodies, such as a vibration of their 
particles ', or as a peculiar substance; but the latter opinion ts 
the one more generally adopted. . 

Under this opinion caloric is regarded as a very subtle elastie 
fluid, which penetrates more or less all bodies, passing readily 
from one to another ; and is every where diffused. Its parti 
cles are supposed mutually to repel each other; and bodies 
into which it enters in any sensible quantity are increased in 
bulk, and undergo other changes of form. It is radiated in 
the same manner as light, and in this state forms a part of the 
solar ray*. The rays are refrangible, and capable of reflec- 
tion. [thas no ascertainable gravity ; and neither the addition 
nor the abstraction of italters sensibly the weight of bodies 3, 
Regarding it as matter, the sources whence it may be ob- 
tained, the laws which regulate its motion and distribution, 
and its effects, require to be noticed. Li 


Sources of Caloric. * | 
The known sources of caloric are the sun, combustion, per- 
cussion, friction, and mixture. : 


_ a, The sun is an evident source of caloric; but the direct 
action of its rays upon bodies seldom produces a temperature 


exceeding 120°. When these, however, are concentrated by — 


means of a concave mirror, or a lens; or when means are taken 
to prevent the communicated heat from being carried off by 


the surrounding ‘bodies, a much higher temperature can be. 


produced. This source of caloric is not resorted to for phar- 

maceutical purposes. ) | . 
b. Combustion is a source of caloric highly interesting on 

account of its utility, = ; : ’ 


When a combustible is heated to a certain degree, itbecomes — 


hotter than the surrounding bodies, and is consumed, emitting 


? The idea of caloric being motion or vibration, originated ‘with Lord Bacon, 
* Philosophical Trans. 1807, — 8 Ib, 1799, p..179 . : 


~ 
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rapidly light and caloric, until the whole substance has suf- 
fered avchange of properties, | 
The true nature of this process was first explained by Lavoi- 
sier, who laid it down as a chemical axiom, that ‘ in every 
case of combustion, oxygen combines with the burning body.”’ 
His explanation of combustion depends’ on two Jaws: Ist 
That when a combustible body is heated to a certain tempera- 
-ture.it immediately begins to attract and combine with the oxy- 
gen of the atmospheric air. 2d. This oxygen being in a-state 
of gas, and combined with light and caloric, is decomposed 
during its union with the combustible, and its caloric and light 
are set free in a sensible form ; while the oxygen itself remains 
combined with the combustible. The truth of this theory is 
generally supposed to..be proved by the facts, that combustion 
does not go on unless oxygen be present : and it ig more bril- 
liant in oxygen gas thanin common air. The products of come 
bustion are always heavier than the body consumed ; and this 
increase of weight is exactly equal to the quantity of oxygen 
which the air loses.. Every combination of oxygen, however, 
with bodies does not produce the phenomena of combustion. 
Brugnatelli has endeavoured to explain this by supposing that 
oxygen combines with bodies in two states: ‘* 1. retaining 
the creater part of the caloric and light with which it is com- 
bined when in the state of gas; and, 2. after having let go 
all the caloric and light with which it was combined.” 
The above theory of combustion is however liable to some 
objections ; for instance, the emission of caloric and light is 
not proportional to the quantity of oxygen that combines with 
the combustible: and the quantity of light that appears. de- 
pends altogether upon the combustible. Under the supposi- 
tion, therefore, that the caloric is obtained from the oxygen 
_of the substances supporting combustion, while the light is 
derived from the combustibles, the process has been regarded 
as a case of ‘* double decomposition; the oxygen and com- 
-bustible dividing themselvesinto two portions, which combine 
in pairs ; the one compound is the product,” or the combustible 
base united with oxygen, * the other is the fire,”’ or the caloric 
and light, ‘* which escapes'.” 
' The caloric set free by the burning or combustion of coal, 
charcoal, oil, wax, and tallow, is applied to the purposes of 
life, and is of the first importance in the practice of pharmacy: 
thence endeavours have been made to ascertain the quantity of 
caloric evolved during the burning of different combustibles, 
and several experiments have been instituted by the most able 
chemists at different times for this purpose. The following 
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1 Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit. i. 607, 
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TABLE exhibits the quantity of caloric evolved by the combus-: 
tion of different substances, the estimate beimg formed from 


- 


the quantity of ice melted during the burning of 1 pound of - 


each of the substances'. 


Oxygen } ice melted in lbs. 
Substances burnt, 1 Ib. consumed |-————- | —_—------—-_,-> 

~ in Ibs. Lavoisier. | Crawford. | Dalton. 
Hydrogen .........-.| 6 295 480 320 
Carburetted hydrogen..| 4 ) 85 
Olefiantgas ..........| 3°5 88 
Carbonic oxide .......| 0°58 25 
STi. nw s.40.5 ) Sieas face ee 148 59 104 
Was. cle 0's spins 3 cal 133 97 104 
MTT oay-o. 0 9 sin assinites iPS HD 104 
Oilofturpentine ...... 60 
SELECTING cab .s wich ns + a ate's . 58 
U8 51 RR Rah Ry He! Be: 62 
PNOSDNOPUS. 0's sees swale le D 100 60 
ROMIAT COM. -<\ <:2 men « sigs sha ee 96°5 | 69 |{ 40. 
LOT RNA Ae RAR Ope elt vioties ! 20 
CE OTOT. Sew sins sacs e 2 « ae i ay 
CAGHICHOUC «picts pee =o oss AQ 


From this table it appears that hydrogen gas would form the 
best fuel, where a high temperature is required. \, 

c. Percussion, as tar as it applies to solid bodies, is another 
source of caloric. Smiths, for instance, are in the habit of 
kindling their fires by means of an iron rod, which is smartly 
and quickly hammered until it becomes red-hot; and ’sparks 
are produced by the collision of hard bodies, particularly of 


-flint with steel. This effect appears to arise from condensa~ 


tion, or forcing the integrant particles of the bodies closer 
toyether, so as to dislodge the latent caloric they contain, and 
sive it the form of sensible caloric. The specific gravity of 
iron is increased *052 by being hammered; and it becomes so 
hard and brittle that 1t cannot again be heated by percussion, 
until it has been exposed for some time to a red heat in the 
forge. By the collision of flint and steel the oxidizement of 
the steel is also effected, the sparks being small pieces of ox- 
idized' iron, 3 " 
d. Friction is also a source of caloric. It is a well known 
fact, that a considerable quantity of free caloric is disengaged 
when two substances are smartly rubbed together ; but the real 
source of the caloric thus evolved, still remains unknown,- 
 ¥ TRomson’s Chemistry, i, 610, 
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@. Finally, mixture, or the chemical union of two substances, 
in many cases evolves caloric. This always takes place when 


the density or specific gravity of the mixture is greater than the 


mean of the substances mixed; asin the mixture of alcohol 
and water, or of sulphuric acid and water ; and much caloric 
is also evolved when water is thrown upon quicklime, owing 
to the solidification of the water when it unites with the lime, 
The caloric which is evolved in these, and other instances of 
mixture, is the latent heat, or caloric of fluidity of one or both 
of the components; for as the compound is less fluid, and 
consequently requires the presence of a smaller quantity of 
combined caloric, the superabundance which the more fluid 
components contained must be necessarily set free. 

Such are the sources from which caloric is obtained: com- 
bustion is the most important of these; and the knowledge of 
the laws by which it is regulated, and the modes of conduct- 
ing it, is of the first consequence in the practice of pharmacy. 
(See Furnaces.) 

Distribution of Caloric. 
- From whatever source caloric is obtained, it is distributed — 
from bodies in which it is accumulated into bodies which 
contain less of it, till both are brought to an equilibrium, 
“The state of a body, with regard to its power of produ- 
cing the different effects arising from the presence of caloric, 
is termed its temperature :’’ and this depends on the quantity 
of sensible caloric containedin it. Thus, when a vessel con- 
taining water.is placed on the fire, a quantity of caloric 
passing from the fire into the water, its temperature is 
raised, or it is made sensibly hotter; and if the water thus 
heated be taken from the fire and placed in a cold place, the 
sensible caloric accumulated in it, passes from it into the air 
and surrounding bodies, until it becomes as cold as they are, 
er its temperature be lowered to an equilibrium with theirs. 
The caloric which passes from hot bodies during their cooling 
is carried off ; 1st, by the conducting power of the surround- 
ing medium, which “ diminishes as the temperature of the 
hot body approaches to that of the medium.” @dly, By radia- 
tion, which, however, only operates when the cooling is ef- 
fected in an elastic medium, as air. 3dly. By currents, or the 
change of the portion of medium immediately in contact with: 
the hot body; produced by the change of density occasioned 
by the caloric it feceives from the hot body enabling it to rise 
and give place toa new portion, which is heated and displaced 


in its turn, and so on till the temperature of the hot body ap- 


roaches to that of the medium. By accelerating these 
changes the rate of cooling:is proportionably quickened ; and 
hence the cooling effect of winds, and artificial currents of air, 
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The temperatures of bodies can be comparatively ascertained 
to a certain extent by sensations they induce. ‘Thus, a body 
containing much sensible caloric feels warm or hot to the 
touch, owing to its caloric flowing into the hand; and one 
containing less gives the sensation of cold, owing to the abs- 
traction of caloric from the hand. But this mode of judging 


of temperature is very limited, and depends on the state of the - 


sentient organ, and many other external circumstances, which 
prevent confidence from being placed on it as a comparative 
measure of temperature: and therefore the thermometer is 
employed for this purpose, an instrument the properties of 
which depend on the. expansion or increase of bulk which 
bodies suffer when. caloric enters into them, 

A thermometer is a hollow glass tube, blown at one end 
into a hollow globe or bulb; the hollow of the tube being 
perfectly cylindrical, and of a small bore, and the bulb of a 


proportional size. The bulb and part of the tube, after the air” 


is expelled, are filled with mercury or coloured alcohol, and 
the tube is then hermetically sealed at the extremity. When 
the bulb of this instrument is applied to a hot body, the mer- 
cury, or the fluid it contains, rises in the tube, and continues 
to do so until the thermometer acquire the same degree of 
temperature as the hot body, when the mercury becomes sta- 
tionary, and the point to which it rises indicates the tempera- 
ture of the hot body. In the same manner when the bulb is 
applied to a cold body, the mercury contracts and falls in the 
tube: and the quantity which it thus rises or falls, indicating the 
proportion of increase or diminution, is ascertained bya scale 
which divides the tube into a number of equal parts or degrees. 

For ordinary purposes mercury is the liquid best adapted for 
thermometers ; 1ts expansion being most equable ; but alcoho] 
is used when great degrees of cold are tobe measured. 

The thermometer commonly employed in this country is 
that of Fahrenheit’; but as three other thermometers are 
used on the continent, it may be proper to notice all of them, 
and point out the circumstances in which their scales differ. 

In Fahrenheit’s thermometer, the scale begins at the tem- 
perature produced by a mixture of snow and sca salt acting on 
each other; and the space between this and the point indicated 
by the temperature of boiling water is divided into 212 equal 
parts or degrees; and 212° marked as the boiling point: The 
part of the scale indicated by the freezing of water, is at.32 
degrees from its beginning; therefore 32° is marked as the 
freezing point: the space between which and the boiling being’ 
equal to 180°. The scale may be extended above this point ; 


SS 
1 Fahrenheit was a German artist. 
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and also below its commencement, the degrees downwards 
being marked inversely with the same numbers as the ascend- 
ing scale. 

The thermometer of Celsius, which has been used in France 
since the revolution, begins at the freezing point of water, 
which is consequently marked 0, and the space between that 


> 


and the boiling point is divided into 100 degrees ; hence it has 
been named the centigrade thermometer. 


Each degree of this scale is 4ths more than a degree of Fah- 
rénheit’s, or one of the latter is equal to ths of a degree of 
the centigrade scale. To find, therefore, the degrees of Fah- 
renheit’s scale corresponding to those of the centigrade, the . 


‘given number of the latter must be multiplied by g, and di- 


vided by 5, adding 32 to the quotient: the sum expresses the 
degree on the scale of Fahrenheit '. . 
Reaumur’s thermometer, which is still used in Italy and 
Spain, also commences at the freezing point, which is marked 
03 and between this and the boiling point it is divided into 80 
degrees. Each degree is therefore $ths more than one of Fah- 
renheit’s; and to reduce those of Reaumur to Fahrenheit’s, 
the given number of the former must be multiplied by 9, and 
divided by 4, adding 39 to the quotient *. | 
In De Lisle’s thermometer, which is used only in Russia, 
the space between the boiling and freezing points is divided 
into. 150 degrees; the gradation beginning at the boiling 
point, which is marked 0; and increasing inversely to the 
freezing point, which is marked 150°. It is seldom men- 
tioned by authors. 
. These instruments are well adapted for determining the va- 


fiations of temperature which bodies undergo; but a certain 
_ degree of fallacy attends fhe observations made by them, which 


cannot le overlooked when correctness is required. Thus, 


- owing to the expansion of mercury increasing with the tem- 


perature, the medium degree of heat between the freezing and 
boiling points is not as marked on the scale 122°, but is ac- 
tually 118°8° 1’, and so onas the numbers of the scale ascend. 

For measuring higher temperatures than the thermometer can 
be subjected to, instruments named pyrometers have been em- 
ployed; the best of which is that invented by Mr. Wedg- 


. wood. It depends on the degrees of contraction which pure 


argil suffers when exposed to high temperatures; and for this 
purpose small cylinders of pure clay are made ina mould, 
flattened on one side, and fitted exactly to the wider end of a 
gauge, consisting of two straight pieces of brass, 24 inches 
long, fixed on a brass plate so as to converge, and divided into 


* See Appendix to Part, No. Uh 9 Ibid, 
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inches and tenths. The length to which the pyrometrical 


pieces can be slid in the converging groove, indicates the heat 
to which they have been previously exposed; and as they do 
not expand again when cold, no fallacy can result from the ac- 
tion of heat on the gauge. Each degree of this scale is equal 
to 130°. of Fahrenheit; and the 0, or commencement of it, 


‘corresponds with 10774° of Fabrenheit’s scale. The highest — 


temperature that has been measured by it is 160° or 21°877° 
of Fahrenheit, which is 30% above the point at which cast 
iron melts. But as much higher temperatures than this must 
exist, so, also, there are temperatures much lower than ean 
be measured by any thermometer. Hence all bodies contain a 
portion of caloric intimately combined with them, and which 
remains latent or insensible while they remain; but which 
may be extricated and rendered sensible by chemical action ; 
as in, the processes of mixture and combustion. 
| Effects of Caloric. - 

The effects produced by caloric on bodies are different 
both in degree and in kind. . By the introduction of it into 
substances in different quantities, they are either changed in 


bulk, and suffer expansion; or in state, assuming the fluid. 


form, and that of vapour; or they are zgnited. By 
a. Expansion, or increase of bulk, is the most general effect. 
of caloric, and, with very few exceptions, may be regarded as 
a general law of its operation. 
When caloric flows into.a body, it separates its integrant 
articles from each other, and hence augments its volume. 
“his change is smallest in solids, more considerable in liquids, 
and most considerable in gaseous bodies; or the expansibility 
is greater in the inverse ratio of the force of aggregation. .Thus, 
the expansion of air is 8 times greater than that of water; and 
the expansion of this 45 times greater than that of iron. 
The expansion of solid bodies is, in general, so very incon- 
siderable as not to be easily ascertained by measurement ; but, 
as far as it can be known, itis equable.. Argil is an excep- 
tion to the law of expansion in solids; for, as has been al- 
ready remarked, the bulk of pure clay diminishes, when heated, 
in the ratio of the intensity of the heat to which it is exposed. 


The cause of this anomaly has not been discovered. That of 


liquids is more evident, but not at all uniform; the differences 


apparently depending on the fixity or volatility of the compo- - 


nents of the liquids ; those expanding the most theboiling point 
of which is lowest; and which, consequently, most readily 
assume the gaseous form. The degree of their expansion, 


_also, increases with the augmentation of their temperature ; _ 


or, the nearer a liquid approaches to the boiling point, the 
greater is the expansion produced by a degree of caloric 5 


' 
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and the further it is from this point, ‘the more equable is the 
expansion. Liquids, in the same manner as solids, suffer a 
difference of expansion from a given change of temperature. 
The following Table, by Mr. Dalton, shews the expansion of 
the more common liquids, from 32° to 212° of Fahrenheit, the 
volume at 32° being denoted by 1. 
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To the general law of the expansion of liquids by heat, water 
furnishes an exception. Thus, from the lowest temperature 
at which water can remain liquid, to 40°, heat diminishes in- 
stead of expanding water; but above 40° to 212° it expands it. 

All gaseous bodies suffer the same expansion by the same 
additions of caloric, supposing the circumstances to be equal. 
Their expansion is almost perfectly equable, or the same aug- 
mentation takes place by the same addition of caloric at all 
temperatures. By the experiments of Gay Lussac, 100 parts 
of atmospheric air heated from 32° to 212° expand 137°5 parts, 
or zi,;th for every degree of the thermometer: and the other 
gases, the steam of water, and. the vapour of ether, undergo 
the same expansions by the same augmentations of tempera- 
ture. The cause of the equable expansion of gaseous bodies 
appears to be the absence of cohesion; so that, at a low tem- 
perature, there is no more resistance made to the expansive 

_ power of the caloric thrown into the gas, than at a high tem- 
‘perature. ae : 
b. Fluidity, the next general effect of caloric, arises from 
the repulsive force of the caloric which enters into any sub- 
stance fitted to take on the fluid form, separating the parti- 
cles from each other to such a distance as to render them easily 
moveable om one another in every direction. All solids, with 
a very few exceptions, are susceptible of the fluid form, when 
exposed to a sufficient degree of heat; and all liquids, with 
the exception of alcoho], become solid when exposed to very 
dow temperatures, The particular temperatures necessary 


ey my ‘ 


for the production of these changes, however, are exceed- 
ingly various, but for the same bodies they are always the 
same’. In some cases the change.is sudden, or the body in- 
stantly passes from the solid to the liquid state ; in other cases 


it passes through several. degrees of softness before it be per- 


fectly liquefied: the conversion of ice to water is an example 
of the first; the melting of glass, of wax and other unctuous 
matters, is an instance of the second. There are some bodies, 
nevertheless, which cannot be melted or fused, owing to their 
suffering chemical decomposition at a lower temperature than 
4s required for their fwsion:—a piece of wood, for instance, 
cannot be melted by any application of heat. 

Although the melting point, in most cases, is always the 


_ same in the same bodies, yet circumstances may vary it ; and_ 


the admixture of other substances may alter it very consider- 
ably. Thus, the melting point of ice, or, what 1s the same 
thing, the freezing point of water, is 32°; but by exposing 


water slowly to the action of freezing mixtures it may be 


cooled down to 22° before it freezes. The addition of salt 
renders this point still lower, as may be seen by the following 


Table 2. 


Proportion by weight dis- | Freezing 


Names of salts. : ; 
pe solved in 100 parts of water.| point. 


eo ee See oe 


Common salt....... 25° 4° 
Sal'ammontac’. 2s... 20° 8° 
Rochelle salt ...... 50° 21° 
Sulphate of magnesia 41°6 25°5 
LTE pa hil dey al dy 9 Gi 12°5 7 26° 
Sulphate of iron..... 41°6 28° 


————- of zinc .... 33°3 28'6 


‘ When solids pass to the liquid state they receive an addi- 
tional quantity of caloric, which combines with them, but 
does not sensibly elevate their temperature, and this caloric of 
fluidity, or latent heat, as it has been named, is again given 
out when the body returns to a solid state. All fluids, there- 


? Table, showing the degree of temperature, according to Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, at which several solid bodies melt. . . 


Lead... ..0949.) Copper’ 2. 272% 4587°, Fakr. 27, Wedg. | Spermaceti 1 12° 
Bismuth...476 | Silver......... 4717 —— 28 ‘Phosphorus 100 
Tine, 2b $42 Alton s 2s 5:2 fd oe 21637, eon TRB Tallow .... 92 
yA 700 | Sulphur ....... 218 Oilof anise 50 
Antimony . 809 | Bees-wax,...,, 142 Camphor .. 303 
Mercury. —39 | Lard-......, bogey CES. ot NSS 


, “he hil. Trans. 1788, 27, quoted by Dr. Thomson-—Syst. Chemistry, 4th edit. 
i, 620. 
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fore, are combinations of solids and certain doses of caloric. 
Thus, if snow at 32° be mixed with an equal weight of water 
at 172°, the snow instantly melts, but the temperature of the 
mixture is only 32°; so that 140° of caloric have disappeared : 
hence the quantity of caloric necessary to give fluidity to ice is 
140°. These facts were fitst ascertained by Dr. Black in 1762; 
and fluidity in general has been proved to depend on a similar 
cause. Softness, plasticity, malleability, and ductility, proba- 
bly depend also upon the repulsive force of the latent heat 
which combines with bodies. 

¢. Vaporization, another general effect of caloric, is that 
state into which all fluids and some solids pass when their tem- 
perature is raised to a certain point, or caloric is thrown into 
them in sufficient quantity to separate their integrant particles 
to distances bee the sphere of the attraction of cohesion ; 
so that the finid passes to the aériform state, becoming invisible 
and elastic, and possessing the other mechanical properties of 
air. 

Vaporization differs from evaporation, which 1s a process 
that likewise enables fluids to escape under an invisible elastic 
form ; but which seems to depend on the solvent power of at- 
mospheri¢ air, forming a solution of the body in the aérial 
fluid; whereas vaporization is the conversion of a fluid to the 
gaseous state by the agency of caloric alone. By evaporation 
the fluid is gradually converted into the aériform state at every 
temperature, or suffers spontaneous evaporation. Water, al- 
cohol, ether, and volatile oils are, susceptible of spontaneous 
evaporation, so that a portion of any of them exposed to the 
air in a flat vessel soon altogether disappears ; ‘‘ but sulphuric 
acid and the fixed oils never assume the form of vapour till 
they are raised to a certain temperature.” 

All fluids have a fixed point of temperature at which their 
vaporization commences, which is denominated their boiling 
point, and beyond this point fluids cannot be heated if freely 


_ exposed to the air, so as to allow the yapour to escape as it 


forms. Thus water at 219° boils, and is progressively con- 
verted into steam at the bottom of the vessel, which, rising in 
bubbles through the water, produces the ebullition that cha- 
racterizes boiling: but although the fire be raised ever so much, 
yet the temperature of the water never exceeds 212°; the va- 
pour carrying off every additional increment of heat in a latent 
form. ‘The boiling point varies in different bodics ; and in the 
same body also placed under different circumstances, particu- 


larly with regard to pressure. » Thus the boiling point of ether. 


is 98°, of alcohol 174°, water 212°, mercury 660°, and so on. 

In a vacuum all liquids boil at a temperature 145° lower than 

in the open air; and in Papin’s digester, in which water can 
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be heated under a great pressure, the temperature may be raised 
- 0 300° without ebullition. Owing to this circumstance, highly 
volatile substances, as.ammonia and ether, cannot be easily 
rhanufactured in elevated situations. 
The elasticity of the vapour of liquids boiled in the open’ 
air is equal to that of the circumambient atmosphere; but 
under pressure, so that the temperature of the vapour may be 
much augmented, the elasticity increases with the tempera- 
ture. At low temperatures, on the contrary, vapours lose 
their elasticity, are condensed, and return to their fluid state. 
The conversion, therefore, of liquids into elastic fluids ce- 
pends on the same cause as the conversion of solids into fluids 3 
namely, ‘* to the combination of a certain dose of caloric with 
the liquid, without any increase of temperature'.” The vapour 
carries off all the caloric which enters.a bod after it arrives at 
its boiling poimt ; and retains itin a latent form: for the vapour 
38 not hotter to the senses or the thermometer than the boiling 
liquid: thus, steam, the temperature of which is indicated by 
the thermometer to be 212°, 1s water, combined with 940° of 
caloric, which remains latent as long.as the temperature of the 
‘steam is maintained, but again becomes sensible when a lower 
temperature changes that vapour to the state of a liquid. 
Gases resemble vapours in their constitution, and differ 
from thein only in the greater reduction of temperature which 
is required for their condensatiou, er in not being reducible 
by ordinary pressure, or by any known reduced temperature, 
to the fluid or solid state. They are nevertheless very probably 
compounds of solid or liquid substances and caloric. Indeed 
several of the gases have been condensed into fiuids, by the: 
application of cold and pressure; oxymuriatic acid gas, for 
tustance, becomes liquid at a little under 40°, and forms solid 
crystals at 32°; and ammroniacal gas condenses into a fluid at 
45°, Objections, however, to the above opinion are derived 
from the fact, that, when muriatic acid gas and ammoniacal 
gas are mixed, a solid salt is produced, and yet very little heat 


is evolved ; but although this is certainly an exception to the — 


theory, yet it does not mvalidate its truth as a general law. 

d. Ignition is another effect of caloric, but differing altoge- 
ther from expansion, fluidity, and vaporization, which may in: 
some, measure be regarded as different degrees of ome general 
effect. It implies an emission of light from bodies which are 
much heated, or combined with a large portion of caletic, 
without their suffering any change of coniposition. It is totally- 
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‘ The important discovery of the causes which produce the changes of bodies 
from the solid to the liquid and aériform state, was made by Doctor Black in 
1760. . 3 
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independent of the presence of air, and is a’ simple effect of 
caloric. Aériform substances are not susceptible of ignition. 
The degree of temperature at which all bodies capable of ig- 


nition begin to be ignited, or become red hot, is nearly the 


same,—about the 800dth degree of Fahrenheit; and by raising 
the temperature the ‘illumination increases, until a perfectly 
white light is produced, which is the highest point of ignition. 
It is excited by percussion and friction, as well as by the direct 
comiunication of caloric to substances ; as in the case of flint 
and steel, &c. Ignition is supposed to arise from the extrica- 
tion of the light, which is regarded as a constituent of the ig- 
nited body, by the repulsive agency of the additional caloric ; 
but this explanation of the phenomenon is liable to some ob- 
jections, and the real cause remains still undetermined. 


As a pharmacéutica! agent, caloric is of the first import- 


“ance; in some cases producing decomposition, in others 


favouring combination. The decomposition most easily ef- 
fected by it is the separation of the more volatile from 
the more fixed ingredients of compounds. Thus in the pro- 


cess of distillation (see Operations), when weak spirits. are 


heated, the alcohol separates from the water, owing to its 


superior volatility, and by condensation is obtained as a 


distinct substance. Almost all compounds into which oxygen 
has entered without having occasioned combustion, as nitric 
acid, hyperoxymuriatic acid, and some metallic oxides, suffer 
likewise decomposition by caloric. All compound bodies ‘con- 
taining combustibles are also decomposable by it;-as are also 
compounds consisting of two or more combustible ingredients, 
in combination with oxygen, as almost all animal and vegeta- 
ble matters. On the contrary, the compounds which are little or 
not at all affected by caloric, are those which have been formed 
by combustion; such as water, phosphoric acid, and carbonic 
acid’, The proper application of caloric for the purpose of 
obtaining new combinations by favouring the attraction of af- 
finity, and lessening the force of aggregation ; or for producing 
decompositions by weakening or destroying altogether the 
foree of these attractions, so as to obtain the principles of bo~ 


dies in a distinct state, constitutes the most important feature of 


operative pharmacy. (See Operations.) . 
ee 


9, LIGHT. 

Light is a substance consisting of very subtle particles which 
are constantly emanating in straight lines from luminous bo- 
dies. The size of these is too minute to be appreciated; but 


1 Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit. i. 546, 
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asecond., They appear to repel each other like those of calo- 
ric; and hence light may be regarded as a power capable of 
producing repulsion. 


A ray of light falling upon a polished surface is reflected cM 


from it at an angle equal to the angle of its incidence. 

When a ray of light moving in a straight line passes within 
a certain distance of a body parallel to its direction, it bends 
towards the body, or is inflected ; but when the body parallel 
to its, course is at a greater distance, the ray is bent from it, or 
deflected. When it passes obliquely from one medium to an- 
other of a different density, it is bent a little from the line of 
its former direction, and assumes a new one, or is refracted. 
In passing into a denser medium it isrefracted towards the per- 


pendicular; but from the perpendicular when passing into a _ 
rarer medium. The refraction is proportional to the density 


of the medium, but in that of a combustible the refraction is 
greater than the ratio of its density. 

Every ray of light is resolvable into seven other distinct rays, 
possessing each a different degree of refrangibility ; and con- 
sequently divisible from each other by the prism. The ulti- 
mate or component rays are distinguishable by the impression 
of colours they excite on the eye; and are arranged in the fol- 
lowing order, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. 
The red is the least refrangible, reflexible, and inflexible; the 
violet the most; and that of the others follows the order in which 
they are placed. The colour of bodies depends on their trans- 
mitting or reflecting those rays only which excite the impres- 
sions of their colour. The reflection of the whole prismatic 
rays constitutes white; the absorption or suffocation of all 
these occasions black, which is the total absence of light. 

The illuminating power of the rays of light differs. Those 
towards the middle of the prismatic spectrum, as abovearranged, 
possess the greatest iJuminating power; but this diminishes 
as the rays approach towards the extremities. 

Light enters into combination with bodies; and in some 
cases is again extricated without any change being produced, 
as In pyrophori, or substances which absorb light, and emit it 


again when carried into a dark place. In some cases, how-. 


ever, the absorption of light by bodies occasions very sensible 
changes in them: the colour of plants, for example, their taste 
aud odour, and the quantity of combustible matter they con- 
tain, depend on light; for a plant reared in the dark is nearly 
colourless, insipid, inodorous, and contains a very small pro- 
Fortion of combustible matter. _ 

_ The natural sources of light are the sun and fixed stars; but 
it 18 also artificially produced by combustion, chemical combi- 


.f 
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their velocity is estimated to be at the rate of 200,000 miles in. _ 
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nation, heat, and percussion. The sun’s rays, the greatest 
source of light, have been found to be composed of three dif- 
ferent species of rays: 1. rays which produce light and co- 
lour; 2. rays of mere heat; and 3. rays which produce neither 
light nor colour, nor affect the thermometer; but which ne- 
vertheles agree in chemical properties with the visible rays: and 
thus constituted, it produces very important chemical effects. 
Light partially deoxidizes metallic oxides and salts. Thus 
it blackens muriate of silver; and as this takes place when the 
salt is placed beyond the violet ray, or out of the prismatic 
spectrum, the effect is apparently to be attributed to the action 
of the third species of rays. [t also reduces the nitro-muriatic 


selution of gold, when it is placed in contact with charcoal, or 


any other vegetable, or any animal matter; and the red oxides 
of mercury and of lead become much lighter when exposed to 
the sun. | : 

Light has a powerful tendency to decompose liquid oxy- 
muriatie acid; and also nitric acid, which it renders red and 
fuming, even when it is contained in vessels accurately closed. 
Almost all the vegetable and animal colouring matters have 
their brilliancy and colour much impaired by long exposure to 


the sun’s rays: they affect also the colour and the properties 


of vegetable powders kept’ in clear glass bottles. Light even 
seems to have a strong influence on the process of crystalliza- 
tion; for, if light be only partially admitted to a crystallizing 
solution, the crystals will be larger and more numerous on the 
enlightened side; and often the whole mass will radiate towards 
this point. Chaptal' found that by using a solution of a me- 
tallic salt, and shading the greater part of the vessel, capillary 
crystals shoot up the uncovered side, and the extent of the ex- 
posed part is distinctly marked by thelimit of the crystalliza- 


tion. 


OE a 


Such are the properties of light, the chemical effects of the 


‘operation of which seem to be perfectly independent of its 


heating power; and there is even reason to believe that the 
greatest chemical changes are produced by the invisible rays: 
for Ritter? affirms that, by transmitting the coloured rays 
through different prisms, he has separated them from the in- 
visible or chemical rays, and obtained a coloured spectrum de~ 
void of any chemical power, 


3. ELrorricity and GALVANISM. 


The phenomena of electricity depend on a very subtile fluid, 
which is a powerful chemical agent, capable of producing im- 


+ Journal de Physique, xxxiii. 297,” _ ® Nicholson's Journ, viii. 216. 
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‘mediate decompositions and new combinations. Galvanism. 


appears to be essentially the same as electricity, differing, how 


ever, in some degree in its effects and the mode of its produc- 


tion. Both are to be regarded as repulsive powers. 

a. Electricity may be communicated to all substances: by 
some it is transmitted without any perceivable obstruction, but 
by others with much difficulty: hence bodies in their relation 
to electricity are distinguished into two classes, conductors and 
non-conductors: and as it can be accumulated in the latter by 
friction'and other means, these are also denominated electrics ; 
while the former are named non-electrics, to indicate their in- 
capability of being excited. hk 

Metals, water, and charcoal are conductors: all other sub- 
stances are non-conductors; although many of these, when 
made very hot, become conductors. All electrics or non-con- 
ductors when rubbed, as, for. instance, a glass rod with a piece 
of woollen cloth, attract light substances; and, when a con- 
ductor is approached to them, exhibit an appearance of light, 


~ 


attended with a peculiar sound and smell. Some electrics can 


be excited by simple heating or cooling. It is necessary, how- 
ever, for obtaining any considerable excitation, that the rubber 
have some communication with the earth; from which it ap- 
pears that the great source of electricity is in the earth, and 
that excitation consists in the mere transferring of the electri- 
cal fluid from one substance to another. By rubbing electrics 
on each other, the distribution of the electric fluid they contain 
is altered; and on separating them, more than the natural quan- 
tity remains with the one, and less with the other: the one is 
then said to be electrified plus, and the other minus, or positively 
and negatively. When two bodies are both electrified posi- 


tively, or both negativelyg they repel each other; but if one ~ 


of them be electrified positively, and the other negatively, they 
attract each other. Instead of this distribution of the same 
fluid, the existence-of two fluids has been assumed, each of 
which repels its own particles, but attracts those of the other ; 
and this assumption is more favourable for the explanation of 
the chemical agency of this fluid. _ tee tae 
The chemical effects of electricity seem to depend chiefly on 
its power of producing a sudden high temperature; and this 
appears to be proportioned to the resistance opposed to its 
transmission. It often favours chemical combinations, as 
that of oxygen with the metals, and promotes the instantaneous 
chemical union of gaseous bodies. It also effects chemical 
decompositions, as those of water, ammonia, alcohol, and me- 
tallic oxides, But for neither purpose is it employed as a phar- 
maceutical agent. Ro, hs Se a 
b. Galyanism may he regarded as a modification of electri- 
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city, in which the fluid is evolved during certain chemical ac- 


‘tions. .It is transmitted through those substances which are 


conductors of common electricity, and with the same degrees 
of facility and rapidity. The metals, charcoal to a certain ex- 
tent, plumbago, water, saline solutions, and the greater num-_ 
ber of liquids, areconductors ; but glass, dried and baked woods, 
the dry animal cuticle, and dry gases, are non-conductors of 


' the galvanic fluid. 


Galvanism is generally excited by arranging two different 
metals, as, for instance, copper and zinc, and a fluid, as diluted 
nitric acid, in such a manner that the metals touch each other 
in one part, and have the fluid interposed between them im 
another. The metals soldered together in pairs are placed 
transversely in the grooves of a well seasoned wooden, or an 
earthen-ware, trough, and fixed in with a cement of resin and 
wax, to prevent any liquid from passing through; after which, 


‘the diluted acid is poured between the pairs, so that it touches 


the zinc of one pair, and the copper of another, alternately, 
the copper side of each double platedooking towards the same 
extremity of the trough throughout the arrangement, and the 
zinc side to the other extremity. This apparatus is named the 


galvanic battery; and the distances between the pairs of sol- 


dered plates should be from one-fourth to three-fourths of an 
inch each, according to the width of the trough. The inten- 


‘sity Of action of this apparatus, as far as the production of heat 


is concerned, seems to depend on the size of the plates, or exe 
tent of surface; but, for producing chemical decomposition, 
on the number of plates. 

As a chemical agent, galvanism is the most powerful of all 
the repulsive forces, atad is capable of producing decomposi- 
tions which could not otherwise beveffected. By its means 
the chemical constitution of the alkalies ‘and the earths has been 
established, and their bases discovered to be substances hither- 
to unknown, which have been added to the list of metals. 

By placing a compound, one, for instance, of oxygen and - 


an inflammable body, in connexion with the ‘metallic wires 


proceeding from each end of a galvanic battery, the oxygen is 
attracted by the wire that is in the positive state, and repelled 
by that which is negative; while, at the same time, the inflam- 
mable is attracted by the negative wire, and repelled by the 
other. Hence the components are separated, and obtained in 
an msulated state. In the decompositions thus effected, sub- 
stances can be conveyed to a distance, and even through inter- 
posed ponderable matter, by the galvanic influence; a result 
which, however singular, is well ascertained. 

Galvanism, like electricity, acts as a stimulus to the living 
system. Its effects on the animal body are a sensation of light 
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‘when applied to the eye; a sensation of acidity on the tongue; 


and the excitement of strong muscular action. 
It is not employed as a pharmaceutical agent. 


On the forces of Attraction and of Repulsion every che- 
mical and consequently every pharmaceutical effect more or 
less depends. A knowledge, therefore, of the laws which re=- 
gulate these powers is of the greatest importance, and forms 
the basis of all chemical science. 


Section II.? 


Every substance, whether it be regarded generally as form- 
ing a part of the mass of this globe, or particularly as an ob- 
ject.of science, may be arranged-in one or other of the three 
following classes; Solids, Fluids, and Gaseous Bodies. “We 
shall now examine each of these classes separately, and endea- 
vour to describe the constitutions and combinations of the 
substances composing them, inasmuch as they are objects of 
pharmacy. ,.-§).... : ! | 


I. SOLIDS. 


SOLID bodies are masses of homogeneous particles combined 
and held together by the attraction of aggregation or cohesion, 
The arrangement of the particles with regard to each other is 
often such as to produge regular figures, in which case the so- 
lids aré said to be crystallized. Cohesion and crystallization 
have been already considered. : 


A, CONSTITUTIONS OF SOLIDS. | 


Arrangement of the principal Solids according to their Com- 
. position. . 
I, SimpLE, or UNDECOMPOUNDED. ~ 
Faiaens Carbon. M 
Metals. 


II, Compounns. 
Sulphur. 
Phosphorus. 


_* In drawing up this section I have borrowed very freely from the third book | 


of Thomson's System of Chemistry, 4th edition. 


" an “it . bs | 
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ip Es Oxide of Sulphur’ 
. ———-— Phosphorus. | 
v + Charcoal. ay 
Metallic Oxttes. 
Sulphurets of Metals. 
—_—— fixed Alkaties. 
+ iHarths. 
Phosphuret of Carbon. 
— Metads. 
pb Barth. 
Carburet of fron. 
Alloys. 
Solid Acids. 
Earths. 
— with Earths. 
metallic Oxides. 
— fixed Alkulies. 
Salts and Hydrosulphurets. 
Metallic Oxides with Alkalies. 
Bitumens. 
Soaps. 
Most vegetable Substances. 
Many animal Substances. 


—_— 


— 


SIMPLE SOLIDS. 


a, CARBON In a State of purity is still unknown, if, as Mr, 
Davy has affirmed, the diamond, which has always been re- 
garded as this substance in a state of great purity, contains 
a little oxygen’. It is a constituent*ot almost all vegetable 
-and animal substances. sd 

}. Merats are simple inflammable bodies, of great specific 
gravity, density, and opacity; and, as the result of these 
qualities, possess great brilliancy or lustre from their power 
of reflecting almost all the light which falls upon their 
surface. ‘Their colours are generally shades of white, gray, 
or yellow; their hardness is considerable, and according to 
its degree they are more or less elastic: one only, mercury, 
is in a fluid state at the ordinary heat of the air. Many of 
them possess considerable tenacity, and are hence malleable 
and ductile; but some are extremely brittle. Metals are 
sapid and odorous when heated or rubbed; their fracture is 
generally hackly; their texture fibrous or foliated; and many 
of them are sonorous. They are excellent conductors of ca- 

a 
| 3 Phil. Trans, 1809, 
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loric, electricity, and galvanism. When exposed to the ac- . , 
tion of caloric, they expand and are melted; but differ greatly 
with regard to fusibility: some of them are volatilized at 
known temperatures. When fused, their surface is convex. 
and globular; and in cooling they generally crystallize. 
They are very susceptible of oxidizement. 

The following metals are used as pharmaceutical agents. 


/]. MALLEABLE. 

. Silver. (Part ii. p. 46.) 5. Tin. (Part 11. p. 376.) 
. Mercury. (Idid.p, 200.) 6: Lead. (Ibid. p. 302.) 
. Copper. (ibid. p. 140.) 7. Zinc. (Ibid. p. 408.) 
. Iron. (Ibid. p. 167.) 

II. BRITTLE AND EASILY FUSED. 
1. Bismuth. 3. Arsenic. (Part il. p. 50.) | 
2, Antimony. (Parti. p. 40.) 

III. BrirTLE AND DIFFICULTLY FUSED. 

1. Manganese. (Part i. p. 242.) 


p> G9 tO 


COMPOUND SOLIDS. 


a. SucpHur. (Part ii. p. 381.) 

1, Oxide of sulphur is formed on the surface of sulphur 
which is kept for some time in a-state of fusion. It has 
a violet colour, and a fibrous texture; is austere to the 
taste, touch, and its specific gravity is 2°325, It contains 

. rather less than 7 per cent. of oxygen. s 

2. Sulphurets of metals are inodorous and insipid, often 
possessed of metallic brilliancy, and are conductors of elec- 
tricity. 


Table of Officinal Sulphurets of Metals. 


Colours of the Sul- | Specific 


Sulphurets. | phurets. Gravity. Sulphur. 
Black | 

Mercury + Red 10 ; 17°6 

Tron | «Yellow 4°518| 37°5 


Antimony | Leaden gray 4°368| 33:3» 
3. Sulphurets of fixed alkalies are opaque, solid bodies, of a 
brownish red or liver colour; decomposable by caloric, 
water, and. acids; and which by exposure to the air are 
converted into hydroguretted sulphurets. 
Officinal, Sulphuret of potass. (Paré.ii. p. 434.) 


/ 
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4, Sulphurets of earths resemble the alkaline sulphurets in 
their properties. 
3. Hydrosulphurets are compounds of sulpburetted hydro- 

; gen with alkalies and earths. They are soluble in waiter, 

: crystallizable, and are decomposed by the atmosphere and 

acids. | 

}). ProspHorus is semitransparent, of a yellowish colour, 

___ and a waxy consistence. Its specific gravity is 1*770. It 

} -may be cut with a knife; is brittle at a temperature under 

a 32°, but above that point softens, anid about 90? is very duc- 

: ‘tile. It melts at 99°; in close vessels is volatilized at 219°; 

and boils at 554°. When heated in the air to 148° it in- 
flames, and emits a white smoke, which has an alliaceous 
odour, and condenses to antacid. It is obtained from bones 
and other animal matters; and by Mr. Davy’s experiments 

‘appears to be a compound of an unknown base with hydro- 
gen and oxygen. ; 

1. Oxide of phosphorus, produced by the exposure of phos- 
phorus to the air, has the appearance of fine white flakes, 
which take fire when’ slightly heated, and burns with a 
very vivid flame: by further exposure to the air it attracts 

- moisture, and is converted into an acid. 

2. Phosphuret of carbon (the substance which remains in 
the leather through which new-made phosphorus is 
strained, purified by exposure to heat in a retort,) is a 
light flocculent powder, of a bright orange colour, insi- 
pid, and inodorous. It burns rapidly when heated in the 
air, and leaves charcoal behind. . 


3. Phosphurets of metals are generally brittle, and have a 
metallic lustre. 

4. Phosphurets of earths have a brown colour; are generally 
Juminous in the dark ; insoluble in water, but easily de- 
composed by that fluid, furnishing phosphuretted hy- 
drogen gas. | | 

c. Cuarcoat. (Part il. p. 81.) 
d@d. METALLIC COMPOUNDS, . 

i. Alloys are compounds of two or more metals. The 
have generally the lustre, hardness, tenacity, ductility, 
and other properties of the metals. The compounds of. 

mercury, however, with other metals are named amal- 

gams. nS . 

2. Metallic oxides are generally in the form of powders, or 
friable fragments not at all resembling the metals; some- 

4 times lammated and crystallized; of various colours, de-_ 

a terminate with regard to the metals and treatment; hea- 

vier than metals; refractory, or fusible into glass ; some 

are insipid, others acrid and siyptic; in general they are 
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insoluble in water, and combine with acids, or with alka- 


lies, or with both at the same time. They are reducible — 
by light, by caloric, hydrogen, carbon, oils, &c. 


Table of officinal metallic Oxides, showing the quantity of Oxy- 
gen united to 100 of Metal by weight in each. 


_ 


f Colour of] Oxygen in ; Colour of Oxygen in 
Mew Oxides. | 100 parts. esc | Oxides. | 100 parts. 
Gray | 4:16 Yellow) 13°6 
Mercury { Red 17°6 ane White| 25 
Gray | 18 | Antimony |White| 22°7 
Tron Black | 37 | Arsenic White; 33 
Red 92°3 
Yellow} 9:1 | 
Lead Red 13°6 


i 


3. Carluret of iron is of adark blue or gray colour; has 
some degree of metallic lustre, a greasy feel, is soft, and 
blackens the fingers. It is not altered by water or air, 
nor affected by the most violent heat, if air be excluded ; 
the acids do not affect it ; it detonates with nitrate of pot- 
ass, and reduces the metallic oxides. 100 parts appear to 
consist of 3°4 of iron, and 96:6 of carbon in the lowest 
state of oxidizement, 

4. Metallic phosphurets. 

5. Metallic sulphurets. 

6. Metallic oxides with alkalies, . 

7. Earths. (Pari iii. p. 468.) 
Earths with earths. 

metallic oxides, 

. coe alkalies, 

e. SOLID ACIDs and SALTSare always in a crystallized state, and 
consequently contain a portion of water in their composi- 
tion. The following are objects of pharmacy, or officinal : 
1. Phosphoric acid is colourless, transparent, and resembles 

glass 1n appearance; is modorous, very acid, reddens ve- 
getable blues, and deliquesces when exposed to the air. 
Its specific gravity in a state of dryness is 2°687. ‘It is 
very soluble in water, dissolving with a hissing noise ; and 
1s decomposed at a high temperature by carbon, hydro- 
gen, and several of the metals: 100 parts consist of 46-5 
of phosphorus, and 53-5 of oxygen '. | ‘ 
Phosphate of lime constitutes the basis of bones, from 
which it is procured in‘the state of a white powder by 
A 


! Rose, 


a 


— 
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the action of caloric. It is inodorous, insipid, insolu- 
ble in water, but is decomposed by several of the acids: 


-. exposed to a‘heat of 378° Wedgwood it softens, and 


changes to an enamel: 100 parts contain 41 of acid, 

and 59 of lime’. 
Phosphate of soda. (Part ui. p. 466.) 7 

2, Boracic acid is obtained in the form of white thin hexa- 
gonal scales, greasy to the feel. It reddens vegetable 
blues, is inodorous, but has a sour bitterish taste, leaving 
a cooling sweet impression.in the mouth. Its specific gra- 
vity is 1:479. It is fixed in the fire, but melts into a hard 
transparent glass. Boiling water dissolves only two parts 
of boracie acid: alcohol dissolves it, and the solution 
burns with a green flame; and oils also dissolve it with 
the assistance of heat. It oxidizes only iron, zinc, and 
copper? Its components are unknown. 
Subborate of soda. (Part i. p. 363.) 

3. Benzoic acid. (Part ii. p. 417.) 

4. Succinic acid. (Part iti. p. 430.) 

5. Oxalic acid, generally obtained by treating sugar with ni- 
tric acid, is in the form of white, transparent, shining 
four-sided prisms, which havea very acid taste, redden 
vegetable blues, and are soluble in their own weight of 
boiling water.. Exposed to heat in open vessels, it is de- 
composed, According to Dr. Thomson, 100 parts con- 
tain 77 of real acid, and 23 of water ?. 

6. Tartaric acid is obtained in white, irregular, hard, semi- 
transparent crystals, the specific gravity of which is 1°5962. 
It readily dissolves in water ; is capable of oxidizing iron, 
zinc, and mercury; and combines with alkalies, earth, 
and metallic oxides, forming tartrates: 100 parts consist 
of 70°5 of oxygen, 19°Oof carbon, and 10°5 of hydrogen}. 
Lartrate of potass. (Part iii. p. 449.) 

Variety. Supertartrate of potass. (Part ii. p. 382 ) 
Tartrate of potass and soda, (Part iii. p. 460.) 

7. Citric acid. (Part iit. p. 419.) 

_.For descriptions of the remaining solid salts see Part iii. 
p. 434. 


f. Bitumens. (Part ii, p. 68.) 
g. Soaps. The alkaline soaps have a peculiar unpleasant 
_odour and taste, forma milky solution with water, and a 


transparent one with alcohol; are powerfully detergent, and 
are decomposed by the earthy and the metallic salts. 2. The 
earthy soaps are insoluble in water, and not detergent. 3. Me- 


: 


 Fourcroy and Vauquelin, © 2 Phil, Trans, 1807, 3 Vauquelin. 
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tallic soaps are likewise inndoletihe in water, but some of ae 


them are soluble in alcohol, and yeh in oil. 


“a Hard soap. (Parti. p. 351.) haw sv a : 
2. Soft soap. (Ibid. p. 352.) ‘ SH 


Mattes): Liniment of ammonia. (Part iii. p. 713.) 
3. Liniment of lime-water. (Part ii. p. 713.) 

A, SOLID VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. It is necessary to notice in 
this place the solid proximate principles only of the vegetable 
substances which are officinal, or employed as pharma- 
ceutical agents. The constituents of the whole of them 
are—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and azote, in different pro- 


onboaehs 
. Sugar. (Part ii. p. 343.) Itis soluble in nitrie acid, and 
yields oxalic acid. 
Variety. Manna? besides common sugar, contains iadiaegs 
and a nauseous substance to which it owes its purgative pro- 
_ perties. When digested with nitric acid, it yields saclactic as 
well as oxalic acid. Does not ferment like sugar. 


. Sarcocoll is usually in oblong, semitransparent, yellow 


ana lest which have a bitter” sweet taste, and an odour 

resembling in some degree that of anise seed. Does not 

crystallize. Soluble in water and alcohol. Treated with 
nitric acid yields oxalic acid. 

Variety. Liquorice ? Dissolves in nitric acid,:and forms tannin ; 
and when treated with sulphuric acid yields about one-fourth 
of its weight of charcoal. 

3. Gum. (Part ii. p. 5.) 

Officinal, Acacia gum, tragacanth. 

Variety. Mucus. Inodorous, insipid, soluble in water, insoluble 
in alcohol ; not precipitated by silicated potass, but precipi- 
tated by alcohol in a fibrous state. 

Officinal. Linseed, quince seed, marsh mallow. 

4. Ulmin' is solid, black, hard, shining, and insipid. Solu- 
ble in water, we Breas not fof mucilage ; - insoluble in 
alcohol; precipitated by nitric and oxymuriatic acids in 
the state of resin. 

5, Inulin is obtained in the form of a white powder, which 
is insoluble in cold water and in alcohol. It is soluble in 
boiling water, but precipitates as the solution cools. 
Treated with nitric acid it yields oxalic acid, : 

Offcinal. Elecampane root. 

6. Starch. (Part i. p. 394.) 

. Gluten is of agray colour, nearly insipid and tetorsus, 
ors tenacious, ductile, and elastic 3 partially soluble in 
water, aud soluble in acetic acid and muriatic eis. When 
treated with nitric acid it yields oxalic acid, 


’ Dr. Thomson. 


8, Fibrin i is s tasteless, fibrous, elastic, and hehe bles gluten. 

* It is insoluble i in water and alcohol ; but is soluble in ni- 

i *; tric acid and in diluted alkalies. It soon putrefies. 

: 9. Extractive basa strong taste; is soluble in water and al- 

} --cohol; but insoluble in ether, unless. when united with 
resin. It is precipitated from its)solutions by oxymuri- 
alic acid, muriate of tin, and muriate of alumina ; but 

age not by gelatin. 

- Officinal. Saffron, most barks, &c. 

j @ 10. Tannin has a bitterish astringent taste; is taki in 
--water, and in alcohol of 0-810. It is precipitated by the 
“muriates of tin and of alumina, and by gelatin. 

Officinal. Galls, uva ursi, tormentil, rhubarb, cinchona barks, 
Apis simarouba, kino, catechu, willow bark, 
. Wax. (Part i. p. 95.) 
2. Camphor. (Part. ii. p. 221.) 
rk Resins are brittle, semitransparent, yellowish substances, 
~  inodorous, and of an acrid taste. Their specific gravity 
varies from 1°0452 to 1:2289. They melt when heated, 

-Inflame ina higher temperature, and burn with a strong 
yellow flame, emitting much Scat My They are insoluble 

Po in water; but soluble in alcohol, ether, alkalies, and 
ey acetic acid. Nitric acid converts them into artificial tan- 
2. Anan © 

Officinal. Amber, copal, pine resins, mastiche. 

14. Guaiacum differs from resins in being soluble in nitri 
acid, and yielding, when treated with it, oxalic acid, ad 
no fannie 

15. Balsams resemble resins in their appearance; have a 
strong aromatic odour; yield benzoic acid when heated, 
or dissolved in sulphuric acid; and when treated with 
nitric acid yield artificial tannin. 

Officinal. Balsams of tolu, benzoin, storax. 

16. Gum resins resemble resins in their appearance ; but are 
odorous, form milky solutions with water, and transpa- 

. rent solutions with alcohol. T hey are soluble in alkalies ; 

and are converted into tannin by nitric acid. 
Officina!. Ammoniacum, galbanum, scammony, assafcetida, ne. Wee 
sagapenum. 
17. Wood, which forms the support of all vegetables, is 
composed of tasteless fibres, insoluble in water and alco- 


4h 


it leaves much charcoal. 
t. elm ANIMAL MATTERS. 
‘ a . Gelatin. (Part ii. p. 11. 99.) 
| 0 ‘Albumen when dried is a brittle, transparent, ¢ 


Yv 
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i _ hol; but soluble in weak alkaline ley; and in nitric acid 
yielding oxalic acid. When distilled per se, ata red heat, 
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substance, resembling gum in appearance. It is solu- 
ble in cold water, and whent he solution consists of 1 
part of dry albumen and 9 of water, heat coagulates it 
mto a firm white solid mass: alcohol, ether, and the 
. strong acids also coagulate the solution. } 
Oficinal, White of egg. 
M. SiliBoile. 7 : 
Varieties—a. Spermaceti. (Part ii. p. 289.) 
b. Fat is an odorous, insipid, white crystal- 
line substance; greasy to the touch; melts 
at 140°; vaporized at. 400°, the vapour being 
infammable. Insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether; combines with alkalies, and forms soap ; 
and is decomposed by strong acids. 
Officinal. Lard, muiton suet, fat. 
4. Castor. (Part i. p. 89.) 
5. Musk. (Part it. p. 256.) ; 
6. Bones and shells. (Part. i. p. 274.) 
7. Horn. (Part. ii. p. 99.) 


COMBINATION OF SOLIDS WITH SOLIDS, 


Although solid bodies may be made to enter into combina- 
tion with each other, yet all do not combine in the same man- 
ner, and under similar circumstances. Thus, some unite in 
any proportion; and some in certain determinate proportions 
only; while others will not combine with each other in any 
manner. , 

1, TaBLeE of the principal solids which hdve been ascer- 

tained to be capable of uniting in any proportion. 
Sulphur with phosphorus. 
Carbon with iron. 
Metals with most metals. 
Protoxide of antimony with sulphuret of antimony. 
Earths with earths. - 
Earths with some metallic oxides. 
Some earths with fixed alkalies. 
Fixed alkalies with solid oils. | 
Solid oils with each other, with wax and with bitumen.- 

All the products are solids, except that of the first, which 
is liquid. y 

None of these solids combine spontaneously, even although 
placed in contact ; but require to be mixed, and exposed to a 
degree of heat capable of melting one or both of them; in which 


e 


case the caloric breaking the force of the cohesive attraction — 


which retains the particles of the solids in the aggregate state, 
the atoms of the one substance are brought into immediate 
contact with those of the other, or within the sphere of the 
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altiaction of affinity, which consequently acts and produces 
thenew compound. The compounds do not materially differ 
in their properties from their constituents, except the com- 
pounds of iron with carbon, and some of the earths with each 
other. The combination, however, is generally accompanied 
witha change of density. . | 
2, TABLE of the principal solids which have been observed 
| to unite only in determinate proportions. 
Sulphur with metals. 
——- metallic oxides. 
- earths. 
. - fixed alkalies? 
‘ Phosphorus with carbon. 
metals. 
—————. sore earths, 
Acids with alkalies. 
- earths. 
—- metallic oxides, &c. 
These enter into more intimate union than the preceding, 
They, however, do not unite when both bodies remain in the 


solid state; ‘* except sulphurand the fixed alkaline hydrates *, 


some acids, and afew hydrates of metallic oxides, and perhaps 


‘some of the acids, and the fixed alkaline bydrates :” hence 


they are brought into union, either by fusion, or by solution in 
water, or some other liquid menstruum. By the first mode, 
** sulphur is made to combine with metals, earths, and fixed 
alkalies, and phosphorus with metals:’? by the second, the 
acids are combined with the alkalies, earths, and metallic ox- 
ides. The mode of union resembles that of liquids’ with so- 
lids in every respect. Lae a 
It is important to ascertain the proportions. in which these 
bodies unite, and their change of density. Berthollet is of opi- 
nion that sulphur may unite indefinitely with the metals, 
the proportion of sulphur varying indefinitely in many na- 
tive sulphurets; but: Dr. Thomson? maintains the contrary 
opinion, owing to the circumstance “ that when sulphur, 
and a metal are fused together, we obtain always the two 
bodies combined in determinate proportions.” The follow- 
ing Table (drawn up by the latter) compares the results of 
the analysis of metallic sulphurets, with acalculation founded 
on the supposition that the metals and sulphur unite atom to 
atom; that the weight of an atom of sulphur is 133; and that 
of an atom of the respective metals is as stated in the first co- 
lumn. The second column gives the weight of sulphur united 
to 100 parts of the metal by calculation ; the third by analysis. 
cf 


1 Alkalies in the crystalline form, or containing water solidified. 
* System of Chemistry, 4th edit. iii. 628, $s 
¢ 
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Weight of a} Weight of sulphur combined. — 


Metals. metallic 
atom. By calculation. | By experiment. 

Silvers. 00s |) HOS'F 14 17°6 

Bismuth.....|. 93°7 14 17°5 
 Arsenic......|  54°5 24 25° 

Copper......|» 48°0 27 14 to 36 

Mercury... .. +} 120°0 10;8,14 17°6 

ATs ovo eee ie ls 48:0 27 17°6 

Lead <.)sh'sts shel 8°7 12 to 25 

Antimony ...| | 80°0 16°2 $3°3 

Tron .cigbies's 32°4 40 60 to 112 

Molybdenum.} — 37°5 34°6 66° 


The metallic sulphurets are rarer than the mean, owing to 
the substances expanding during their union sometimes more 
than 1th of the whole. Pyrites, however, is an exception, 
its specific gravity being greater than the mean. 1 

Nothing precise is known of the other combinations of sul- 
phur;, or of those of phosphorus with solid bodies. 

The combinations of the acids with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides are well understood. When an ‘acid and an 
alkali (sulphuric acid and soda, for instance,) are mixed toge- 
ther, we find that after several small additions of the soda to 
the acid, diluted with a little water, the mixture still retains 
-acid properties ; but by continuing to add the soda these dis- 
appear, and alkaline properties are acquired by the next addi- 


tion that is made: the acid or the alkaline properties of the — 


compound, therefore, predominate according to the propor- 
tions of each; but there are certain proportions, according 
to which they destroy by their union the properties of each 
other, so that neither predominates. In this case they are 
said to neutralize each other, and the products are named 
neutral salts. The proportions in which the acids and alka- 
lies unite to form neutrals are fixed and determinate ; and it is 
probable that the acid and the base unite atom to atom: so 
that, if it were possible to ascertain the weight of an atom of 
every acid and base, we should find, accurately, the. composi- 
tion of all the neutral salts’. The following Table, drawn up 
by Dr. Thomson, shows the relative weighits of an atom of 


several acids aud bases, calculated from the most accurate ana- - 


* The weight of the atoms of bodies cannot’ be determined by any direct 


aed but Mr, Dalton has invented a. hypothesis, by which it can be ascer- | 


tained, Kor an explanation of thisingenious contrivance J must refer my readers 
0 Thomson's Chemistry, ath edit, vol, a 


i, p. 441447, 
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lysis, and approaching, as nearly as the present state of the 
science will admit, to the real weight of acids and bases which 
saturate each other respectively, and form neutral salts, 


1. BASES‘, 


arytes i. 08563 Magnesia. .....4..8+-.17°6 
Brtass SUA ea 38 Alabina SOP Be os 
Pode. yee st es 13 +9)" Ammonia. . Fr oe 
PeLimes SEAR. ie ee ies 


2. ACIDS. 


TartariC’s. fic eels apidh@aiy) | SUCCINIC... < ec cece vanes 
CPralia onal OCS eaaes Se Sulpharic’ .. . Tec ant eek” 
etic’... Sees RAB MIOTGOIG’, oa «s scetete 2 sOeto 
ris te et aecils OTN Ty PROBDDOTIC’....<.¢ galedis ak 2et 
PMINISPICE co dealer obe's ere o BAP Waals a... sake ad .ck O° 
SarDOMiCe sc vadat ooo 1 O25 


The weight of an atom of a neutral salt is found from these 
tables by adding together the weight of an atom of the acid 
and of the base of which itis composed: for example, sulphate 
of potass consists of sulphuric acid, the weight of an atom of 
. which is stated to be 31, and of potass, an atom of which is 

38; edd Men tiga atom of the salt in question must be 69 ; 
that of tartrate of potass is 83'7; of neutral carbonate of pot- 
ass 54°5, and soon. 

All salts, however, are not neutrals; but in some the pro- 
portions of the acid, in others, that of the base, predominate. | 
The former, which are named supersalts, are supposed to be 
compounds of two atoms“of acid with one of .base; and the 
latter, which are named subsalts, of two atoms of base with 
one of acid. Thus, supertartrate of potass consists of one 
atom of potass united to two of tartaric acid; or by weight, of 
38 parts of base and 90°14 of acid: while subcarbonate of pot- 
ass consists of two atoms of potass and one of carbonic acid ;. 
or by weight, of 16°5 of acid and 76 of base. Triple salts, 
which are salts composed of one acid united to two bases at 
the same time,—as the tartaric acid, for instance, with potass 
and soda, to form the tartrate of potass and soda,—appear to 
arise from an union of an atom of one salt with an atom of 
another; and the weight of an atom of each salt gives the 
weight of the salts thus combined to form the triple salt. 
Thus an atom of tartrate of potass, by the foregoing table, 
weighs 83°7, and an atom of tartrate of soda 68°10; the tar- 
trate of potass and soda, therefore, is a compound of 83:7 

CO 
* Thave omitted all the bases and acids which are not pharmaceutical agents, 
e 2 . 
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parts, by weight, of tartrate of potass, and 68:10 of tartrate of 


soda, , 
All the solid salts, besides the acid and base of which they 


consist, contain water also as a constituent, and consequently 


are hydrates. The proportion of this water in different salts — 


varies very considerably ; the eflorescent salts, when in acry= 
stalline form, appearing to contain considerably the largest 


proportion of it. Thus, sulphate of potass is supposed to _ 


contain one atom of water, but sulphate of soda not less than 
11 atoms. 


The metalline salts are seldom neutral, having generally an 


excess either of acid or base. 


* 
It. LIQUIDS. 


Ir has been already observed, that by throwing caloric into a 
solid body, or, in other words, heating it, the force of the at- 
traction of cohesion which preserved it in the solid state is gra- 
dually weakened, and finally gyercome.. When the particlés 
of a body which were at a low temperature immoveable rela- 
tively to each other, are separated by interposed caloric, at the 
ordinary atmospheric heat, so as to move easily upon each, 


but are yet within’ the limits of the sphere of the attraction of | 


ageregation, the body is denominated a liquid. We are now 
to examine the constitution of liquids; their combinations 


with other liquids ;. and their combination with solids. 
1..OF THE CONSTITUTION OF LIQUIDS, 

Liquids may be regarded as compounds of caloric with a 
. solid base. ‘Their parts move easily pon each other, and yield 
to the smallest*impression; but they are not sensibly elastic. 
Thé greater or smaller degree of liquidity of different sub- 
stances depends upon a difference of the force of cohesion ex- 
erted between their particles, which may be regarded as placed in 
the limit between attraction and repulsion : thus the cohesion 
of mercury is greater than that of water. Liquids differ very 
much in specific gravity’ ; and the degree of this bears a re- 
lation to their density. ** The distances of the atoms are so 
regulated, that the attraction and repulsion by which they are 
at once actuated just balance one another; while their forniis 
such, that they can move freely among each other without al+ 
tering these distances. It is this which seems to constitute 
the real cause of liquidity.” 

All liquids may be arranged into two great classes. ‘* The 


© ma . * e 
arranged according to their composition.” . 


following Table exhibits alist of almost the whole of them 


\ 


} See No, ly. of Appendix to Part], 
‘ & Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. iii. 553, 
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i ‘ | I. Srpe. 
< Mercury. (Part ii. 200.) 
nil: II. Compounp. 
| a. Simple gases combined. 
Waiter. 
Nitric acid. (Part i. 425.) 
_ b. Gases witha solid base. 
‘. Sulphuric acid. (Paré il. 8.) 
Alcohol. (Part 111. 619.) 
Ethers. (Ilid. 645.) ‘ 
Volatile oils. (Ibid. iii. 565.) ™ | 
Fixed oils. (Ibid. iit. 560.) 
Petroleum. (Part 11. 68.) 
" Supersulphuret of hydrogen. 
Oxymuriate of tin. 
c. Solids combined. 
Phosphuret of sulphur. - 

If mercury be excepted, all the kpown liquids are com- 
pounds. ~ , * ‘a 
Water. The ordinary appearances and properties of this li- 

quid are too well known to require description. Its maxi- 
mum of density is at the temperature of 36°. A cubic foot 
of it, at 30 inches of the barometer, and 55° thermometer, 
weighs 998°74 avoirdupoise ounces, of 437'5 grains troy 
each. Its specifie gravity is supposed =1:000, andit is 
made the standard of unity in the measurement of the gra- 
vity of every other liquid. ‘The gravity of ,ice is less than 
that of liquid water. In the form of steam it occupies 

1800 times the space which it does in the form of water. It 

is not decomposed by heat alone; nor altered by light: but 

is decomposed by iron, zinc, antimony, and tin, when as- _ 
sisted by heat. {It readily absorbs air and gases, especially — 

‘oxygen ; and isaconstituent of all gases. It is a compound 

‘of oxygen and hydrogen, 100 grains containing §5°662 of 
oxygen, and 14°338 of hydrogen. It liquefies a great num- 
~ ber of solid bodies ; and the greater number of liquids-con- 
tain it as an ingredient. 
Supersulphuret of hydrogen is a transparent, colourless li- 
quid when pure, but more frequently has a greenish-yellow 
tinge. It has a strong peculiar odour, and a pungent yet 
cooling taste. Its specific gravity is 1°3. It burns like 
spirit of wine, and during the combustion emits a sul- 
phureous odour. It is a compound of sulphur and hy- 
- drogen. | b1 
. Oxymuriate of tin is a transparent’ liquid, which exhales a. 
\ very heavy dense smoke when exposed to theair, Twenty- 


=* 
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two parts of it united with 7 of water condense into a solid 
mass. It yields by evaporation small crystals, which are 
deliquescent, and sublime in a moderate heat. 
shires of sulphur is of a yellowish colour, and exceed- 
ingly inflammable. ‘ah 
2. COMBINATION OF LIQUIDS WITH EACH OTHER. 
When liquids are mixed together they either unite in any 
proportions, or in certain determinate proportions only, or 
they cannot be united, but separate, howsoever carefully they 
be mixed together; or they decompose each other. 


I. Taste of Bquids which unite when mixed together in any 
proportions, and do not afterwards spontaneously separate. 
Water with alcohol. 
nitric acid. 
‘sulphuric acid. 
Alcohol with ether. — 
Sulphuric acid with nitric acid. 
Fixed oils with petroleum, 
‘ ———. volatile oils. 
i fixed oils. 
Volatile oils with petroleum. ' 
> ——__—___— yolatile oils. 
When these liquids are mixed together, such a mutual pene- 
tration takes place, that every portion of the mixture contains 
equal proportions of both ingredients; and _ this is the case 
although there may be the greatest difference in the specific 
gravity of the individual liquids. Agitation assists the rapidity _ 
of this effect very much, but the mixture is never perfect until 
some time afterwards. If, on the contrary, agitation be not 
employed, the mixture is always more quickly effected when 
the denser liquid is added to the rarer; for in the opposite case 
along period often elapses before it be completed. A partial 
muddiness occurs when even transparent liquids of different 
densities are mixed together, and continues until the mixture 
be perfect ; but when it is complete the compound is homo- 
Bansal, and the liquids do.not afterwards separate from each 
other, 
As the density and specific gravity of a compound thus 
formed are always greater than the mean, caloric is evolved 
during the mixture. In some cases the quantity is scarcely 
sensible ; but in other cases it is capable of affecting consider- 
ably the thermometer; thus, if fixed and volatile oils, be mixed 
the temperature is not very sensibly raised ; but if four parts 
of sulphuric acid and one part of water, both at 32°, be mixed 
together, the temperature rises to 212°. When equal parts of 
sulphuric acid and water are mixed, the density is augmented by 


{ 
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13 per cent. ; of nitric acid and water, the increase is equal to 

ith ; and when water and pure alcohol are mixed, it is rather 
‘ more than 7,th of the whole weight. These mixtures are 
cases of real chemical combination; the force which holds 
them combined being that of chemical attraction exerted be- 
tween the integrant particles of the two liquids. 


Il, Tape exhibiting a list of the liquids that unite with each 

ae other enly in certain proportions. 

Water with ether. : 
volatile oils. 
sulphuret of carbon. 
AR at Mali oxymuriate of tin. 
Alcohol with volatile oils. 
- petroleum. : 
. - supersulphuretted hydrogen ? 
————-—- phospburet of sulphur ¢ 
Ether with volatile oils. 
. —- petroleum. 
‘Volatile oils with petroleum. | 

Water dissolves rather less than -4,th of its bulk of sul- 
phuric ether; and the proportion of volatile oi] it takes up is 
also very minute; being scarcely more than i3 sufficient to 
communicate its odour to that liquid, without any other of its 
properties. It has been already stated, that twenty-two parts 
_ of the fuming oxymuriate of tin mixed with 7 of water. unite 
and condense into a solid mass. Although alcohol unites: 
readily with the volatile oils, yet the quantity of each is li- 
mited; and the propertion of petroleum which’alcohol dissolves 
is also very small. The proportions of volatile oils and petro- 
Jeum which ether dissolves are considerable. et 

The athnity of the compounds of this table is much weaker 
than of those of the former; which, ‘* with the difference | 
_ between the cohesion of the particles of the two liquids, li- 
mits the combination to certain proportions.”? They are also 
more easily decomposed ; for, if aspirituous solution of vola- 
tile oil be poured into water, the alcohol leaves the volatile 
oil to unite with the water, while the greater part of the sepa- 
rated oil swims on the surface of the new compound. 


Ili. Tape exhibiting the principal liquids which do not sen- 
‘sibly combine in any proportion. 
Water with petroleum. 

fixed oils. 

supersulphuretted hydrogen. 

Fixed oils with alcohol. . | 
Fixed oils with ether. ‘ 

Mercury with water, 

——— alcoho] 
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Mercury with ether. - 
| volatile oils, 
ene petroleum, 
In these cases the affinity between the two liquids is not suf-__ 
ficient to overcome the cohesion between the partighs of each | 
liquid. The spreading of oil, however, upon the surface of 
water, and adhering to it, is supposed to depend on the exer- 
tion of some degree of affinity, although less than is requisite 
to produce a combination of the two liquids, —~ 

If a liquid have an affinity for one of the constituents of 
another liquid, although not for the liquid itself, it frequently 


w 


decomposes it, and forms new compounds. 


IV. Taste of the principal liquids which decompose each other. 


Water, by phosphuret of sulphur. 
Nitric acid, by all the liquids, except water and sulphuric 
acid. ; r | 
Sulphunc acid, by all the liquids, except nitric acid and 

water. 

During the first case of decomposition, which is facilitated 

by a high temperature, sulphuretted and phosphuretted hy- 
drogen exhale, and sulphuric and phosphoric acids are formed. 
- The combinations of solids, reduced to the liquid state, dre 
regulated by the very same laws as those of proper liquids. 
3, OF THE COMBINATION OF LIQUIDS WITH SOLIDS. 
The principal liquids, the action of which upon solids has 
been examined, are water, alcohol, ether, pétroleum, volatile 
ous, fixed oils, mercury, and the acids, which have been already ©. 
noticed. yee 
a. Water enters into combination with solid bodies in two 
states. In the first the proportion of solid matter exceeds 
that of water, and the liquid becomes a part of the solid 
body without rendering it liquid: in the second, the solid 
is much exceeded by the quantity of fluid, which liquefies 
it, and imposes its peculiar form upon the compound. The 
products of the first state are denominated hydrates; the 
second constitutes solutions. St 
I. TaBie of hydrates or compounds of solid bodies and water, 
still retaining the solid form. 

1, Sulphur is found native in the state of a hydrate; but 
the hydrate most generally known is precipitated sulphur. 
(Part iii. p. 482.) We 

2. Metallic oxides, when in the state of hydrates, are pow- 
cers possessed of very intense colour, having usually a 
Strong taste, and being easily acted upon By acid or al- 
kaline solutions. | ~, ih 

3. Earthy hydrates are powders, and sometimes crystals. 


Water exists as a constituent in many natiye combinations 
of earths, ogee” 


ee a 
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4, Alkaline hydrates are what are commonly termed the cry- 

stals of alkalies. : 

5. Acid hydrates are those acids which are generally pro-- 

cured in. a solid state, and known under the name of cry- 

oF stalligad acids. \. , 
6. Saline hydrates comprehend the whole class of saline 

preparations, whether assuming the form of crystals, pow- 
ders, or solid masses. 

7. Hydrates of hydrosulphurets are the crystallized hydro- 

sulphurets. 3 ae 
8. Soaps are hydrates, water being always present. in them 
as a constituent. 
‘9g. Tannin and many animal and vegetable solids. 
In the two last classes the proportion of combined water 
_ does not appear to be determinate, although this is the case 
with all the others. 

- Solution. During solution, both bodies, or the solid and 
the liquid, act mutually upon each other at the same time ; 
and the force exerted by each is equal to its mass. The action 
goes on at the point of contact only: hence, as far as the mass 
is concerned, the quantity of liquid has no effect in hastening 
the solution. vt 

“When a solid body is plunged into a liquid, if the aflimty 
between them be weak, the combination of the two goes on as 
Jong only as the-force of the affinity is able to overcome the 
force of cohesion of the particles of the solid; when it steps; 
the compound remains solid, and is consequently a hydrate. 
But if the affinity be strong, the cohesion of the solid is gra- 
dually destroyed, and its particles being united with those of 

- the liquid are dispersed equally through it, forming a solution. 

By the addition, however, of new portions of the solid, the 
action of the liquid is gradually weakened; and at length, being 
_unable to overcome the cohesion of the solid, no more of it is 
dissolved, In this case, the sums of the force of the attraction 
of affinity exerted between the solid and the liquid, and of the 
force of the cohesive attraction of the particles of the solid for 
each other, are balanced; and the liquid is said to be saturated. 
If a portion of the liquid be now abstracted, (as for example by 
evaporation,) the force of the cohesive attraction of the parti- 
cles of the solid becomes again superior to the force of the af- 
finity which Separated them, so that the solids are reproduced, 
When this is slowly accomplished it produces crystallization, 
the phenomena of which have been already noticed. 

In the formation of hydrates the increase of density is often 
very great, and much caloric is evolved. Thus, hydrate of 
lime is specifically heavier than pure lime. Hydrate of alum, 
which is simply crystallized alum, hasa specific gravity of 
17065; but when its water is driven off by calcination the 
grayity is reduced to 0°4229$ and crystallized nitrate of pote 


. 
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ass, or hydrate of nitre, is of the specific gravity 1°9639; but 
nitre deprived of its water of crystallization is only 1°7269. 

The density of solutions 1s greater than the mean, when pure 
solids are employed ; but when it 1s the hydrates which are 
dissolved, the specific gravity is more generally less than the 
mean. The following useful Tables, drawn up by Hassenfratz, 
show the specific gravity of saline solutions containing dif- 
ferent proportions of salt, at 55°." By consulting them we 
can readily know the exact quantity of salt contained in any 
saline solution of a specific gravity corresponding with the 
numbers marked in the tables; and when the gravity of the 
solution is not found in the tables, its saline contents can still 
be found by calculation, | 


TABLE OF SALINE SOLUTIONS, 


y Sul- j|.° 
haba a0 Sul-. | Sul- phate of; Sul- | Sul- Sul- 
gee fer a phate ofiphate of; Alum.| Mag- |phate of|jphate of|phate of 
parts of the” coda. | Potass. nesia. ; Iron. | Zinc. |Copper. 


Solution. 


“ 


i 1°0039 | 16086 |1°0047 7 
2 1:0078 | 1-0171 |1°0094! 1-0696 | 1°0096 | 1-0080 | 1°0141 
3 1°O116 | 1°0257 |L:0142] - 

4 1:0154 |-1°0343 |1°0189} 1°0192/ 1°0203 | 10165 | 1°0280 

5 1:0192 | 1:0429 |1°0236 

6 1:0250 | 1°0515}- - { 10986] 1°0314} 1°0255-| 1°0413 

. a 10268 
8 1:0306| - - |- - (1°0379{ 1°0436] 1:0345 | 1°0539 
9 1:0344 
10 1:0381 |}, - - |- - | 10470 | 1°0560/} 1°0440 | 1°0660 
11 1-0418 |- 4 
12 1°0455) - - {- = | 1:0555 | 1°0696 | 1:0540 | 1°0795 
13 1:0492 
14 1:0528 |; - - |- - | 3:0646 | 1°0829] 1:0665 | 1:0938 
15 1°0564 ' 

‘ 16 10598} - - |- - | 1°0711 | 1°0961 }1-0790 | 1.1083 
18 in tie - - f+ = | 7:0771 | 151095 11-0915 | 1°1930 
20 - Pee 1°0860 | 1:1220 |1°1040 | 1°1380 
99 aga - -|- - 1.10976 | 1°1358 11-1165 | 11513 
24 eas - = |= - | 1°1092} 1°1496 |1-1990 | 11-1747 - 
26 2 ~ - |= - | 191178 | 11638 /1-1420 
28 tek Y - - |- = | 1°1324] 1°1781 |1-1550 
30 ba - = |- = | 1°1440 | 1:1920 |1-1680 
39 ahi - - | - = | 1°1557) 1°2038F 11-1820 
834 << Sof Se. pele Bh l675] pee O60 
36 ey © ce hoe ie 1789 ee eet 
38 ac 2 Pee 1 -1905 Sa Soe) 

40 27 oe REY | 19199 | a aaa 

49 oink vee | 2262 ie naam 
44 = il ow Jeb | 2808 ane om hl sGRD: oo 
46 ea cu. [2 . } Pease Si ogae 

4g sre wo. Po. 4 (2562 | 2 ot i geds 

50 si pe sve dw of 409689 (Ae 4ag800 

52 = ie wt )s 56 |) °O888 40s en” fae 

54 oe Syn ONE A 20 7a eee oor 


» The salts were generally in the crystallized state. “The column belonging 
to each salt terminates at the point of saturation, at the temperatureof 45° ‘The 


tables are copied from Thomson’s Chemistry, 
. “s , 
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TABLE GF SALINE SOLUTIONS—continued. 

Weight of ri Hyper- | Muri- | Muri- || Weight of] Muri- 4 
Salt in 100 a ee oxy- |ate of late of ||Saltin 100) ate of ge 
parts of the aN petals muriate | Am- |Bary- partsofthe! Mag- apres 
Solution. - of Potass-(monia.| tes. || Solution. | nesia. * 
dat 10064 |1°0047| 1°0055 |1°0029|1°'0073 2  |1°006811:0125 

\ 42 1°0128|1-0095| 1°0105 |1°0059}1-0146 4 {1'0136}1°0912 

» ay 10192 11°0143| 1°0150. |1:0089]1°0217 6  |1°020411°0319 
4 10256 |1°0192| 1°0193 |1°0118)1°0259 8 |1°097411-6429 

5 10320 |1°:0240} 1°0220 |1:0149|1°0360 10. |1°034011°0540 

6 11-0384 11-0288] 10301 |1:0179}1-0430 12: |1°040811-0650 

7 1'0448 11°0338| 1°0876 |1:0209|1-0503 14: 11'0476/1-0759 

8 170502 11-0388] 10461 |1°0239]1°0575 16. |1°0554)1-0870 

9 10576 |1°0438].1°0567 11-0269) 1-0647 18 _|10612/1-0979 

10 1:064011°0490! - -  |1°0300/1°0720 20. 11-0681 }1:1000 
“fe 10775 |1°0612| - .- |1°0358]1-0919 22 «(10751-1912 
14 1'0910|/1°0701| = - |1°0416}1°1014 24 —_}1:082311'1393. 
16 11045 11-0801] - = |1°0474/1-°1309 26 °|1°0895/1-1445 

18 1°158211-0901] - - 41-0539]1°1504 28 — |1:0967)1-°1547 

: 20 ~ |1°1320)1°1000} - = {1°0590/1°1700 30 —_{11040/1-1670 
22 1°1462|1°1090| - - |1°0642]1°1901 32 _{1:1114/1-1803 

24 = 11608 }1-Ti78| - - |1°0693}1-2227 34 | 11190} 1+1935 


1-1266 |} -2067 
1°1343}1°2198 


_{1°1420}1 2330 


1°1507 |1°2478 
1-1597|1-2528 
1°1686 |1-2789 
11777 |1-2949 
1-1870/1°3120 
1°1963}1°3310 
1°2068 
1'2164 
1°2261]° 
1°2380 

1°2507 

1°2646 
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TABLE OF SALINE SOLUTIONS—continued. 
Nid ce * Nitrate| Ace- | Ace- | Tar- | Tar- | Phos- Soda of|Ameri- 
ea ep of | tate of | tate of trate ofjtrate of} phate |Borax. | Com- | can 
Perec tht Potass.} Lead. | Iron. | Soda. |Potass. jof Soda. merce, |Potash. 
Solution. 
1 = {10063 |1°0070 |1°0035 11-0084 |1-0050 pO 4170040} 10042 | 1-0050 
2 10125 |1-0140 |1°0075 |1-0072 10102 }1-0081 1°0084 | 1°0086 | 1:0102 
3 {10186 }1°0211 |1°0112 |1-0108 [1°0153 |1:0126 |1°O122 | 1°0150 110156 
4, 1:0244 11-0283 |1:0150}1-0148 1°0212|1:0166 |. > 1:01'75 | 1°0212 
5 1'03502 |1°0366 |1°0188 |1°0190 }1:0258)1-0206 | - * 170220 | 1°0269 
6 1:0353 |1:0430 |1°0225 |1°0231 |1:0311 11-0237] = =| 110264 11:0327T 
"] 1°0408 {1°0505 |1°0264 |1-0272 11°0363 |1-0270 | = - | 1:031011*0385 
8 10468 |1°0580 |1°0302 10313 {1°0417 |1-0500 | = = 1170356) 1°0443 
9 1°0531 |1°0655 |1°0341 |1°0355 104701 - - 1 = = 110403 | 10503 
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If a new substance be added to the saturated solution of an- 
other substance, the result is different according to the nature 
of the matters employed. Sometimes the second substance is 
not dissolved: thus a saturated solution of muriate of lime at 
60° cannot dissolve any common salt. Sometimes the whole, 
or a part of the new solid, is dissolved without any ofthe al- 
ready combined solid being lost or precipitated: thus a satu- 
yated solution of nitrate of potass at 51° can dissolve a consi- 
derable portion of muriate of soda, without any alteration 
except an increase of density ; and sometimes the new solid is 
dissolved at the expense of a part or the whole of the substance 
already dissolved, which is consequently precipitated: thus, if 


a sufficient quantity of muriate of soda be added to a saturated 
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solution of inuriate of ammonia at 61°, the former salt is dis- 
_ solved, but-the whole of the latter precipitates during its solu- 
tion. This last result, however, does not take place at every 
— degree of temperature ; for at a boiling heat muriate of soda is 
separated by those very salts which it precipitates at a low 
temperature. 
__ &, Alcohol acts less extensively upon solids than water; and 
it forms no solid a, (om similar to the hydrates.—The ~ 
~ following Table is a list of the solids which it is capable of © 
dissolving. tae! 
1. Sulphur. | 7 
- 2, Phosphorus. : 
». 3. Fixed alkalies. 
4. Some of the alkaline earths in minute portions. 
5. Most of the solid acids. 
6. Many salts. 
7. Alkaline sulphurets. 
8. Alkaline soaps. 
-g. Tannin, and many vegetable substances. 

A mixture of water and alcohol appears to possess greater 
energy as a solvent in many cases than either of them in a se- 
parate state. | 
c. The action of ether upon solids is still more limited than 

that of alcohol. 

d. The action of mercury as a liquid is altogether confined to 
the metals, for many of which it has a considerable affinity, 
and forms compounds with them which are denominated 
amalgams. None of these are objects of pharmacy, 


* 
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iil. GASES. ; 


: oe | e 7 
Gases are aériform fluids possessed of very different pro- 
perties, but all agreeing in that peculiar kind of elasticity which 
constitutes aérial bodies, 


1, CONSTITUTION OF GASES, 


The particles of gases, like those of liquids, are moveable 
upon each other ; but gases differ from liquids ‘in possessing 
elasticity, or that power which allows them to be compressed 

‘into a smaller bulk; and by which, however large a portion of 
any gas contained in a vessel be taken away, the small portion 
which is left is enabled to expand so as.to fill the vessel.’ The 
bulk of air may be thus easily reduced or increased 3000 times ; 
and*indeed there doés not appear to be any limit to ex- 
pansion. These properties of airs depend on the repulsion 

. which exists between their component particles; and the force 
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. of which, according to Newton, is always inversely as the.di- 
stance of their centres from each other. As gases contaima 
larger proportion of combined caloric than any other class of 
bodies, it is very probable that caloric is the cause of the re- 
puision which exists between their particles, or of their elasti~ 
city ; and hence the addition of sensible heat to gases increases 
their elasticity, while the abstraction of it, or the application 
of cold, diminishes it. No degree of compression, nor abs- 
traction of caloric, can alter the constitution of real gases or 
airs; but, by these means, others and all the vapours can be 
reduced to the liquid or even the solid state. 


Arrangement of the known gases according to their compo- 


, sition*. 
I. SIMPLE GASES. pein 
1. Oxygen gas. 4. Muriatic acid gas. _ 
2. Hydrogen gas. 5. Fluoric acid gas. 
pA * 


3. Azotic gas. 


Il. COMPOUND GASES. 
a. Simple gases combined. 


6. Steam *, , 10. Ammonia. 

7. Nitrous oxide. 11. Oxymuriatic acid gas. 
8. ——— gas. 12. Hyperoxymuriatic. acid 
9. Nitric acid gas. gas. ie 


b. Oxygen anda solid base. © 
13. Carbonic oxide. 15. Sulphurous acid gas. 
14. Carbonic acid gas. 


c. Hydrogen and a solid base. 


16. Carburetted hydrogen 19. Sulphuretted hydro- 
gas, gen gas. 
17. Olefiant gas. 20. Arsenical bydrogen 
18. Phosphuretted hydrogen gas. casi e 
d. Triple or quadruple compound gases. 
21. Prussic acid gas. 23. Vapour of alcohol. 


22. Vapour of ether. | 
All these gases arei nvisible, except the oxymuriatic acid and 
the hyperoxy muriatic acid, which have a yellowish green colour; 
but when gases of very different specific gravity are mixed to-. 
gether, they become in a certain degree visible.. With respect 
to the specific gravity of gases, there is a greater difference be- 


4 Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit: iii. 437. — “ ' 
* Steam is not, in strict language, a gas; but a condensable vapour. 
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tween them under the same pressure, and/at an equal tempe- 
rature, than exists between liquid substances '; a circumstance 
which must depend either on a difference of the repulsive force, 
or of the weight of the atoms in different gases. 

Water is a constituent of almost every gaseous body; and 
the quantity of it contained in each depends upon the bulk, — 
‘not the density, of the gas. It also appears probable, that the 
weight of it contained in 100 inches of all gases under the 
same pressure, and at the sarfe temperature, is very nearly the 
same. It can be separated, in ride degree, by very dry al- 
kalies, lime, and other matters which have a powerful attrac- 
tion for water; but the whole of the moisture cannot be ab- 
sorbed by these substances; and it does not appear that gases 
cannot exist independent of the presence of water. The quan- 
tity present in any gas is regulated, in a great degree, by the 
temperature: for, if this be high, a much larger proportion of 

“moisture can be retained in the elastic form; but in alow 
temperature it is deposited, : ae 

WVapours differ from gases in several particulars. Their 
*€ elasticity does not increase as the pressure, like that of 
gases ;”’ they can be condensed by pressure, and by the abs- 
traction of caloric, into liquids. By the latter mode, also, 
some of those bodies which are regarded as real gases, such as 
ammonia and oxymuriatic gas, are reduced to the liquid form. 
The elasticity of the majority of vapours is sensible at a high 


temperature) only; but some became sensibly elastic at the 
common temperature. 


r 


2. OF THE MIXTURE OF GASES WITH GASES. 

1. Gases may be mixed together in the same manner as li- 
quids, and with nearly similar results. Some never intimately 
combine, or are merely mechanically mingled, while others 

unite closely, and form new chemical compounds, possessing 
properties very different from those of their components. 
Tape of gases whick may be mixed together without any 
apparent change tn their state. 
i, Gases that may be mixed, but which do not combine. 
Oxygen with fluoric and carbonic acid gases. 
Hydrogen with muniatic acid, fluoric acid, carbonic oxide, 
olefiant gas, carburetted hydrogen, phosphuretted hy- 


drogen, arsenical hydrogen, sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
amimoniacal gas. 


Azotic, with almost all the other gases. 


Muriatic acid with all gases except oxygen gas, and some 
of the gaseous combinations of oxygen and azote. 
Fluoric acid with all the other gases. 


a soreness 


* See Table of the specific gravity of gases, Appendix to Part I. No. IV. 
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ii. Gases which mixwithout any change, but may be made 
: to combine. ‘ Raat 
Oxygen with hydrogen, azotic gas, muriatic acid, carbo= 
nic oxide, sulphurous acid, mitrous oxide, and oxymu- 
riatic acid gas. 
Hydrogen with azotie gas, } 
: ; 


iii, Gases which mix without change. but may be made to de- 
¥ compose eath-other. : 
Oxygen with carburette@hydrogen, olefiant gas, arsenical 
hydrogen, sulpburetted hydrogen, and ammoniacal gas. | 
ilydrogen with carbonic acid, nitrous gas, nitrous oxide, 
oxymuriatic acid, and sulphurous acid gas. 

Although these gases when simply mixed do not chemically 
combine, or act on each other, yet the mixtures, even inde- 
pendent of agitation, are homogeneous compounds, or the 
gases do not arrange themselves according to their gravities, 
but are all equally diffused throughout the mixtures, and - 
when once mixed never afterwards separate. The bulk-also, 
after mixture, is exactly equal to the sum of the bulks of the 
gases which have been mixed; or each gas occupies the 
same space as when separate; and the specific gravity of the 
mixture is exactly the mean of that of the gases mixed. Hence 
the mixture of these gases appears to be a species of combina- . 
tion, similar to that which takes place in mixing together vin- 
egar and water, dr similar liquids. proper 

Vapours and gases unite in nearly thé same manner as gases 
and gases ; and this combination enables the vapour to sistain - 
the pressure of the incumbent atmosphere, without being con- 
densed, which it could not otherwise support. They are also 

gether by a species of afnity, sufficient to-cause 
their intimate and uniform mixture, but not strong enough to 
produce chemical combination.) . 


‘ 


: 


2.. Of the gaseous, bodies which chemically unite when they 


are mixed, ‘* some combine in all circumstances by mere mix- 


ture; others unite only in particular states.’” 
TaBe of the gases which unite by simple mixture, andof ° 
the products formed by the combinations. | 


Names of gases. . Products. 
Nitrous acid. 


Oxygen with nitrous Pas. jee ey 
Ammoniacal gas with vapour........Liquid ammonia. 

~ muriaticacid....Muriate of ammonia. 

- fluoric acid.....Fluate of ammonia, 

- carbonic acid....Carbonate of ammonia. 
i —-—- sulphurous acid. Sulphite of ammonia. 
- sulphuretted Hydrosulphuret of am- 
biydrogens,a}.viniaeey Gy © amonia. 


ee 


ee 


et ee 


e 
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‘The two first of these products are vapours, the third is a. 
liquid, and the rest are solid bodies. 

q. Oxygen and nitrous acid unite in twodifferent proportions ; 

or 21 cubic inches of oxygen gas is capable of uniting 
with 36, and also with 72 cubic inches of nitrous gas. 
The first proportions produce nitric acid, which thus ap- 
pears to be a compound of one atom of oxygen combined 
with one atom of nitrous gas; the second produce nitrous 
acid, ornitric acid saturated with nitrous gasyewhich ap- 
pears to be a compound of one atom of oxygen united to » 
two of nitrous gas. It is, however, probable that these 
gases will chemically combine in different proportions 
from the above, and produce nitric acid, containing va- 
rious proporuons of nitrous gas in solution. The imme- 
diate effect of their combination is the formation of a yel- 

_low-ceoloured vapour. | 

b. Ammoniacal gas and aqueous vapour combine the mo- 
ment they are brought into contact, and are condensed 
to a liquid; but the exact proportions are unknown. 

c. Ammoniacal gas and muriatic acid gas unite when 
nearly equal bulks of each are brought into contact ; and 
the result of the mixture is a.mutual condensation into a 
white powder, or muriate of ammonia. If 100 cubic 
inches of muriatic acid gas, therefore, weigh 59°80, and 
the same bulk of ammoniacal gas 18°67 grains troy, mu- 
riate of ammonia must be acompound of 3 parts of mu- 

_ riatic acid by weight, united to} part of ammonia. 

d. Ammoniacal gas with the fluoric, the carbonic, and the 
sulphurous acid gases, form also sofid compounds, but. 
the proportions in which they combine have not been ac- 
curately ascertained. | 


TAB e of gases which mix without chemically combining, but 
may be made to combine ; and of the products formed by the 
combinations. 

Names of gases. Products. 
“Oxygen with hydrogen........Water. 

-—-—-—- carbonic oxide... .Carbonic acid. 

- azotic gas........Nitric acid. 

———~-—-——-+-- muriatic acid.,.. .Oxymuriatic acid? 

————-—-- oxymuriatic acid. .Hyperoxymuriatic acid? 

—- sulphurous acid.. Sulphuric acid. 

———- nitrous oxide... .+Nitric acid. 


ee ee 


~ 


a, The two first combinations may be-effected by combus- 
tion, and the third by electricity, It has been supposed 
that the heat in these cases acts indirectly only, and pro- 
duces the combination by forcibly expanding one portion 
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of the gas, and thence producing a sudden compression 
in the neighbouring portions, so that some of the atoms 
of the two gases, being brought within the sphere of ac- 
tion of the attraction of afhnity, combine; while the ca- 
loric evolved by this union oceasioning the same expan- 
sion to be constantly renewed, the whole gaseous mix - 
ture is by degrees combined. This theory is confirmed 
by the experiments of Biot, which proved that oxygen 
and hydrogen gases can be made to combine by simple 
pressure. : : 

4, The combination of oxygen gas with mzriatic and oxy- 
muriatic acids bas been rendered at least problematical 
by the late experiments of Mr. Davy. 

c. Oxygen gas and sulphureus acid gas probably combine 
when simply mixed together, but the fact has not been 
ascertained in a decisive manner. They undoubtedly 
combine in a red heat: it is, however, probable that the 
combination 1s not direct, but that a portion of the sul- 
phur is first separated, and then enters into combustion. 

All these gases suffer condensation when they combine. 
The following TaBLE exhibits at one view the principal 
facts connected with their combinations |. 


1 
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* 'The temperature at which the gravity in this case is takem is 212°; all the 
rest are taken at 60°. | 


{ The condensation stated in these two columns is hypothetical. 


hn 
¥ This "Fable is copied from that drawn up by Doctor Thomson (Syst. © 
Chemistry, 4th edit, iii, 477.); but I have left out the columas relating’ to the 


combination of oxygen with the muriatic and oxymuriatic acids, for the reasons 
already stated, ‘ | . aan 
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TaBLE of the principal gases which mutually decompose each 


other when mixed together : 


oer with.............-Phosphuretted hydrogen. 
Oxyimuriatic acid with..,....Ammoniacal gas. 


—- ......Phosphuretted hydrogen. 


——__——-— ..... .Hydrogen. 
PORRIDGE ITE BIS OE ey far ureeed hydrogen. 
el EE Ee Carbonic oxide. 
nk ORR) Sa ae A BIEN EN gas. 
pet Beck eu | ae it _ Sulphuretted hy drogen. 
Sige sR i: acid. 


-——— 


TAT Te Se .Nitrous ga 


Sulpburetted hydrogen’ with . .Nitrous as. 


Shot a hai dala gy Sulpburous acid, 


All these gases, except the oxygen and hydrogen, are com- 
pounds. The three first decompositions are ‘attended with 
combustion. 


a. 


Phosphuretted hydrogen with oxygen. The first of these 


gases may be regarded as phosphorus dissolved in hydro- 


b. 


ee 


gen ; and consequently in that state which enables oxygen 
to act upon it at the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 


sphere. When the proportion of phosphorus is consi- 


derable, the combustion is extremely brilliant, and. the 
caloric evolved is sufficient to set fire to the hydrogen. 
The products, when the combustion 1s incomplete, are 
water, phosphoric acid, and oxide of phosphorus ; but 
when it is complete, they are water and phosphoric acid. 

Oxymuriatic acid and ammoniacal gas, when brought 
into contact, excite spontaneous combustion ; but the 
product is only water, none of the azote eutering into 
combination with oxygen. 

Phosphuretted hydrogen gas, when mixed. with oxygen 
gas, burns, and exhibits a lively combustion. Both the 
components of the first gas combine with the oxygen, 
affording as products water and phosphoric acid, while 
common muriatic acid is evolved. 

Oxymuriaticacid gas when mixed with the heavy inflam- 
mable gases does not occasion combustion, but slow. and 
imperceptible decomposition takes place ; the constituents 
of each gas uniting with the oxygen, and forming pro- 
ducts corresponding to those of combustion. Its action 
upon. syPpburetted hydrogen and sulphurous acid has not - 
yet been examined with ‘much aitention. Nitrous gas, 
when. mixed with it, attracts its oxygen, reducing it to 
the state of common muriatic acid; while the nitrous gas - 

: he: : 
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is converted into nitric acid. The requisite proportions, 


according to Humboldt, are equal bulks of each gas. 


e. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas and nitrous gas mixed toge- 


ther in a dry state suffer spontaneous decomposition, sul- 


phur is deposited, and nitrous oxide, ammonia, and water 
are produced; but the theory of the mutual! action by 
which the decomposition is produced, is not well under- 


stood. 


TABLE of gases which mix without spontaneous decomposition, 
but which may be made to decompose each other by pecutiar 
treatment. 


Oxygen with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
— arsenical hydrogen. 


/——-—_——. carburetted hydrogen. 


olefiant gas. 

vapour of ether. 

- alcohol, 

Nitrous oxide with hydrogen. 

phospburetted hydrogen, 

sulphuretted hydrogen. 

—_— carbonic oxide. 

————_—_—__—-——_——- carburetted hydrogen. 
nae olefiant gas. 

vapour of ether. 

alcohol. 

sulphurous acid. 


———. 


Nitric acid with hydrogen, and probably. all the pre- 


ceding combustible gases and vapours. 
——— sulphurous acid. 
Nitrous gas with hydrogen. 
sulphurous acid. 


Hydrogen with sulphurous acid. 


e: SSSP RS carbonic acid. 

Vapour of water with carburetted hydrogen. 
olefiant vas. 

muriatic acid. 


Some of these decompositions are produced by combustion, 
and are instantaneous ; others take place without combustion, 
and are consequently very slow. 


Oxygen and sulphuretted- hydrogen gases when mixed toge- 
ther do not suffer any change; ** but 1f the mixture be made 
to approach an ignited bedy, combustion immediately takes 
place, and the products vary according to the proportion of the 


gases mixed.” 


In all cases a great proportion of the sulphur 


1s deposited, and Some sulphurous acid is formed, owing to 


, 
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the caloric evolved by the combustion of the hydrogen setting 
fire to a portion of the sulphur. 
The decomposition of arsenical hydrogen is produced in the 
~same manner as that of the preceding, the hydrogen burning, 
while the arsenic is deposited. This is particularly the case if 
the supply of oxygen be small ; but if it be considerable, the 
arsenic is acidified. . 
If oxygen gas,in a small proportion, and carburetted hydro- 


' gen or olefiant gas be exploded together, charcoal is deposited, 


and water and carbonic acid produced; beside which an in- 
flammable gas, named by Berthollet oxycarburetted hydrogen, 
remains, occupying more than double the space of the original 
gases. Butif the proportion of oxygen be large, that is, twice 
the bulk of the carburetted hydrogen, and three times that of 
“the olefiant gas, these two gases are completely consumed, and 
the products are water and carbonic acid. 
~ The vapours of elher and of alcokod detonate with common 
air, or rather with the oxygen it contains; and the products 
are carbonic acid and water: the quantity of the former being 
very considerable when the vapour fired 1s that of alcohol. If 
the proportion of the ethereal vapour be one cubic inch, which 
should weigh 0°7 grains, and that of the oxygen 6:8 inches 
weighing 2°3 grains, the products will be 4’6.inches of carbonic 
acid, anda portion ef water, resulting from the union of the 
remaining 2*2 inches of oxygen with 0:10 of hydrogen. From 
these circumstances it is probable that ether is a compound of 
70'1 of hydrogen and 0°6 of carbon’. 


The following TaBLE shows the quantity of oxygen necessary 
Sor decomposing 100 inches of each of the above gases. 
Measures Measures 
FOO Measures of + of oxygen, 100 Measures of of oxygen, 
Sulphuretted hydrogen.. 75 | Olefiant gas...........300 
Arsenical hydrogen ....150 | Vapour of ether.......-680 
Carburetted hydrogen .. .200 alcohol ...... —? 


‘When. 100 measures of nitrous oxide are mixed with 97°5 
of hydrogen, and fired by the electric spark, a complete com- 
bustion of the -hydrogen and decomposition of the nitrous 
oxide take place, and water and azote are produced. The su- 
perior affinity of the hydrogen over azote is in this case aided 
by the caloric evolved during the combustion of the former gas, 

One measure of phosphuretted hydrogen, and 24 measures 
of nitrous oxide, are completely decomposed when exploded 
by the electric spark, producing water and phosphoric acid, 
and leaving 2} measures of pure azote. In this case the pro- 
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> Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit. iii, 495, 2 Ibid, 496. 
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portion of nitrous oxide is sufficient to combine with both the 
components of the phospburetted hydrogen gas. In the same 
manner sulphuretted hydrogen gas 1s acted on by nitrous oxide ; 
and the products of the detonation are water, sulphuric acid, 
and azote. : seh 

When a mixture of olefiant gas and nitrous oxide is deto- 
nated, the products are modified by the quantity of the latter 
gas employed ; when this is large, the constituents of the in- 
flammable gas are both saturated with oxygen, and water, car- 
bonic acid, and azote mixed with a little oxvgen are produced; 
but when a smaller proportion is used, an inflammable gas re- 
mains. | 

In all cases of the combustion of nitrous oxide with inflam- 
mable gases the phanomena are analogous to their combus- 
tion in oxygen; and the same is the case when mixtures of 
nitric acid gas and the combustible gases are fired by being 
passed through a red-hot tube. Nitrous gas, however, does 
not detonate with, nor decompose, any of the combustible gases 
which have been just considered ; but when moist iron is placed 
in contact with nitrous gas, the hydrogen evolved by the de- 
composition of the water for the oxidizement of the iron, de- 
composes the nitrous gas, converting it into nitrous oxide, and 
forming ammonia. 
- The other cases of decomposition enumerated in the Table 
are slowly produced by the continued action of elasticity, with- 
out any combustion taking place. | . 


The combinations of gases with gases are not immediately 
effected for the purposes of Pharmacy, but many of them oc- 
cur during many of the operations for the preparation of the 
saline and metallic compounds; and therefore require to be 


known and understood,’ in order to explain the theory of these 
operations. ie 


2. OF THE COMBINATION OF GASES WITH LIQuiDS. 


Water is the only liquid the action of which upon thé gases 
' has been accurately examined. In its ordinary state it contains 
in solution a considerable portion of atmospheric air, which 
can be separated from it by boiling; and it is then capable of 
reabsorbing air, and any gaseous fluid with which it may 
come in contact. Ail gases, however, are not equally alsorb- 
able; some being taken up in great quantity, and others only 
in avery small proportion. Hea Sd Bs). 
TABLE of gases which are but little absorbable ly water, placed 
in the order of their absorption, beginning with the least al- 
SOT INTC. tapnnntse 4 
1. Azotic gas. 


2, Hydrogen gas. 


* as 
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3. Arsenical hydrogen. 8. Nitrous gas. 
4. Carbonic oxide. _g, Oletiant gas. 
‘5. Carburetted hydrogen. — yo. Nitrous oxide. 
6, Phosphuretted hydrogen, 11, Sulphuretted hydrogen. 
7. Oxygen gas. 12. Carbonic acid. 


The quantity of any gas absorbed hy water is very much 
increased by pressure; but by diminishing this pressure the 


gas again separates in its elastic form. Temperature also re- 


eulates the quantity, which diminishes as the temperature in- 
ereases, owing to every additional increment of caloric aug- 
menting the elasticity of the aériform fluid. Thus Dr. Henry 
found that 100 inches of water at 55° Page: 108 inches of 
carbonic acid, w hile at 85° it absorbed only 814 ireches. 

When water is pure, and the pressure and temperature the 
saine, it then *¢ absorbs a determinate quantity, of every indi- 
vidual gas.’ 


Tasie, exhibiting the bulk of each of the foregoing gases 
absorbed by 100 cubic inches of water at 60°, according to 
the experiments of Dalton and Dr. Henry'. 


. | Bulk absorbed by 100 cubi¢ 
inches of water. 
Names of Gases. 


DALTON; HENRY. 


Carbonic atid: oc deen dees. 100 108 
Sulphuretted hydrogen ag bee 100 | 106 
Nitrous oxide Wy vee nes 100 86 
Olefin aan Nee : i OD fe ae | a 
Nitrous 88 veeess esse eeey 3°7 5: we 
Oxypen £98 Vain iee ssa. q 7 3°7 
Phosphuretted hydrogen....)° = 2°14 
Carburetted hydrogen..... ; 3°7 1°4 


ee 
4 


Anotio dds: si... laeabba. , 1°56 1°53 
Hydrogen a2. en OY 1°56 1°61 
Cashoal oxide... aie. «| 1°56 2°01 


) 


From this table it appears that water absorbs its own bulk, 
or rather more, of the gases in the first compartment; ith of 
its bulk of that in thesecond; .!,th of those in the third, and 
gxth of those in the forth ; and the absorption is in the direct 
ratio of the densities of the gases. 


s Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit, i, 508, 
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~ With regard to pressure, water of the same temperature al 
ways takes. up the sanie lulk of each gas, whatever be its den- 
sity ; and therefore, by increasing the pressure sufficiently, it 
may be made to absorb any quantity of gas. Thus, twice its 
bulk of carbonic acid will be absorbed under an additional 


pressure of 30 inches of mercury; three times its bulk under — 


a pressure of 60 inches, and soon, A fact which has been 
applied to practice, in the manufacture of aérated soda-water, 
on agreatscale. From this circumstance it would appear that 
the absorbed gas still retains its elasticity ; yet a chemical at- 
-traction is exerted between the particles of the water and those 
of the gas, and it is taken up until the repulsion between the 
particles of the absorbed gas just balances the affinity-of the 
water for them. Owing, however, to the weak affinity exerted 
between the gas and the water, ifa quantity of water fully im- 
pregnated with any gas, as carbonic acid, for example, be ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, or any other gaseous body, the greater 
part of the absorbed gas escapes from the water and mixes with 
the superincumbent air; and therefore, to preserve the im- 
pregnation complete, the aérated water must be preserved in 
well-stopped bottles; or under an atmosphere of the same gas 
it contains. 
Such are the principal circumstances connected with the 
absorption of the Jess absorbable gases: those which are more 
absorbable appear to helong to the class of acids and alkalies. 


Tasur of the very ade vdile gases hitherto examined, placed 
in the inverse order of their ‘absorbability Ys with the numbers 
of measures of each absorbed by one measure of pure water." 


Names of gases. Measures absorbed. 


Oxymuriatic acid gas. eee. eee eee eee LF 
‘Ssulphurops acide. sce et ics seis Se 
Romario adic 70, 5. Wiedteatste: &o+0- sateen 
WAAMAUCACIA, 75"... so va de 
POTN ACA FF. i. ew gee eee e780 
The water when saturated with cheba eases undergoes an in- 
crease of bulk. The following Table exhibits this change, sup- 
posing the original bulk to have been 1,2 
Saturated with ; Cubic inches. 
Oxymuriatic acid gas... ces. ee eeees e009 
Sulphurous ACID eevee eee cent ee es .1°040 
- do elorie acide, (ots. eas, 2 eee 
Moriatio eid: (: i: gusiy. sledge. ot 500 
Atom oninga):yi0 le situa ote. 26 Cae 
‘The absorption of these gases is the consequence of the 


_ } Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. iii, 524, * + °°8 Ibid, 525, 
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exertion of an affinity between them and water; but in every 
respect the circumstances attending it are exactly the same as 
those attending the absorption of the former class of gases; 
except that ‘* most of the gases belonging to the first class ex- 
‘perience an expansion when absorbed; while all those of the . 
second undergo a condensation, their affinity for water being 
reater than their elasticity.” 
With regard to the absorption of gases by other liquids, 


/ 


‘scarcely any very decisive experiments have been made. 


3. OF THE COMBINATION OF GASES WITH SOLIDS. 


From the difference which exists between the constitutions 
of gases and solids, their combination appears to be opposed 
by the elasticity of the former and the cohesion of the latter ; 
but, nevertheless, under proper circumstances, both the simple 
and the compound gases combine with solids. 

The simple gases are oxygen, hydrogen, axote, muriatic acid? 
and fluoric acid? It may be doubted, however, whether the 
two last be properly placed among the simple gases: they 
combine with alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, and form 
the class of compounds denominated salts. The three other 
gases combine with all the known simple solids. 

a. Oxygen gas unites with carbon in three proportions, and 
forms carbonic acid carbonic oxide, and carlonous oxide; the 
iwo first of which are gaseous fluids, and the third is a solid 
substance. Experiment has demonstrated that carbonic acid 
is composed of 28 parts of carbon and 72 of oxygen: hence, 
according to the theory of Dalton, an atom of it must consist 
of two atoms of oxygen and one of carbon, supposing the 
weight of cach of the former to be 6, and that of the latter 

4;ds. Carbonic oxide is composed of 41 parts by weight of 
oxygen and 28 of carbon; or of one atem of oxygen and one 
of carbon: and by the same theory, carbonous oxide consists 
of two atoms of carbon and one of oxygen. The first change 
of carbon, therefore, in combustion appears to be into carbo- 
nous oxide, the last into carbonic acid. 

With phosphorus, oxygen also unites’ in three proportions, 
and forms phosphoric oxide, pho:phorous acid, and phosphoric 
acid, which are all solid substances. ‘The proportions of the 
constituents of these three compounds are the same as those of 
the preceding: or phosphorous oxide consists of two atoms of 
phosphorus and one of oxygen; and phosphoric acid, (which 
by experiment contains 115 parts by weight of oxygen and 100 
of phosphorus,) of one atom of phosphorus and two of oxygen; 
the weight of an atom:of oxygen being 6, and that of an atom 
of phosphorus 10:4. 

Although sulphur is not a simple solid, yet oxygen com- 
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bines with it in the same manner, ‘an forms oride of sulphur, 
sulphurous acid, and sulphuric acid; the first of which is a so- 
lid, the second a gas, and the hind a liquid. According to 
Dalton’s theory, the constituents of oxide of sulphur are two 
atoms of sulphur and one 6f oxygen; and those of sulphurous 
acid, two of oxygen and one of sulphur; while sulphuric acid, 

which is found by experiment to be composed of 136°5 parts by 
weight of oxygen and 100 of sulphur, 1s formed by the union 
of one atom of sulphur to three atoms of oxygen; the weight 
of an atom of sulphur being 13. _The oxygen in these com- 
pounds is much more loosely combined than in the preceding ; 
and hence the greater facility with which they are decomposed 
by combustibles. 

Oxygen unites readily with the metals, forming solid com- 
pounds. In them the oxvgen is condensed, while the cohesion 
of the metallic particles. is ; merely weakened, but not overcome, 
it has been supposed that the metals combine with determinate 
proportions only of oxygen, that there are no intermediate 
combinations, and that in general there are only two degrees 
of metallic eRiligementi There is reason, however, to believe 
with Bertholiet, that the proportions are indefinite from the 
commencement to the highest degree of oxidizement of which ~ 
any metal is susceptible, or to complete saturation ; and in 
cases where determinate proportions are observed, these are 
owing to peculiar circumstances, which limit the combination, 
aad © which in general being uniform, give rise to an inva- 
riable proportion. ** Thus, if the oxidizement of a metal takes 
place at its melting point, or at its vaporific point, these being 
uniform, the oxide will consequently be so, or the same deter- 
minate proportion will be observed in the combination. The 
compounds formed by the combination of oxygen with the 
“metals have a powerful action on the animal ceconomy, and are 
consequently very important objects of pharmacy. In this 
state metals become, also, capable of combining with acids, 
and acquire still greater activity ; and as the degree of Suidien. 
ment varies, so the combination of the oxide in these different 
states with the same acid forms compounds differing from each 
other, and exerting various degrees of medicinal power. 

b. Hydrogen has a considerable affinity for the simple com- 
bustibles; but they do not combine unless the cohesive force, 
which keeps together the particles of the solid, be overcome, 
_or the hydrogen be exhibited in a nascent state; and, there- 
fore, it-is chiefly by the decomposition of water that these 
combinations are effected. Owing to the creat elasticity of 
hydrogen gas, all the known combinations of it with the sim- 

le combustibles, except one, are gases. 

Hydrogen unites with carbon in three proportions, consti<. 


——. 
po a 
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tuting olefiant gas, which is composed of one atom of carbon 
and one of hydrogen; carburetted hydrogen, composed of two 
atoms of hydrogen and one of carbon; and ether, composed of 
two atoms of carbon and one of bydroge n. The first is the 
most intimate compound of the three, and carburetted hydro- 
gen the next; for neither of these is affected by a red heat 5 
whereas ether is decomposed, and converted into olefiant fas, 


_carburetted hydrogen, and charcoal. 


- & Sulphuretted ‘hydrogen i is the most intimate of the combi- 

nations of sulphur and hydrogen. A red heat does not de- 
compose it.”’ It 1s commonly formed by the ** decomposition 
of water by the compound agency of an acid and a metal united 
to sulphur. ”? In this case no obstacle is raised to the combi- 
nation of the hydrogen, which is nascent, by the attraction of 
cohesion, the sulpbur being just separated from the metal. . 

The combination of bydrogen with phosphorus is also ob- 
tained by the decomposition of water, by boiling the phos- 
phorus in aliquid alkali, which retains. the phosphorus i in a 
temperature sufficient for enabling it to effect the decomposi- 
tion. The oxygen of the water unites with one portion of the 
phosphorus, and forms phosphoric acid; while at the same 
time the hydrogen unites with the other PEON, and forms 
phosphuretted hydrogen. 

c. The combinations of axotic gas with the simple solid 
combustibles are not yet sufficiently understood to admit of 

explanation. 

The compound gases do not enter into many combina- 
tions with solids, if the salts, which the acid gases and nitrous 
oxide ferm with alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, be ex- 
cepted; and those formed by ammonia with the solid acids. 
Tn general they are rather decomposed. ‘Thus, carbon, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and many metals decompose nitrous oxide, 
nitric acid, and oxymuriatic acid; and sulphurous acid is de- 
composed by the metals. 


\ 


Such are the effects of the combinations of > plies liquids, 
and gases. The knowledge of the laws which regulate them, 
and the results of the combinations are of the utmost import= 
ance, the greater number of the operations of pharmacy con- 
sisting of the combination of substances, with a view either of 
obtaining compounds by their direct chemical union, or the 
products of chemical action resulting from their mutual de- 
composition. 
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PHARMAC EUTICAL OPER ATIONS me 
AND APPAKA TUS 


THE operations of pharmacy may be arranged ‘under two 
elasses. 3 
I. Operations which are purely mechanical. 
Il. Operations which are performed by chemical powers 
and agents. 

The first are intended for determining the weight and bulk 
of bodies, diminishing their cohesion, and separating their in- 
tegrant parts: the second are intended for separating the ele-- 
meuts of bodies from each other, and for reuniting these ele- 
ments into new combinations. 


I. PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS PURELY MECHANICAL. 

» Of the means of deter mining the weight and bulk of bodies. 

In pharmaceutical processes it 18 cea that the quantities 
of the substances employed be accurately ascertaimed ; and for 
this purpose beams with scales, and measures must be provided. 
Several sets of beams and scales are necessary: one set for 
Jarge weights, from one pound to one hundred weight or more; 
another for weights not exceeding five pounds; and a third for 
small weights under two drachms. A good beam should re- 
main in equilibrium, both ‘by itself, and when the scales are 
suspended indifferently to either extremity: the iargest set 
should be exact to within half a drachm3; the second should 
be sensibly affected by two or three grains at most; and the 
simailest by the hundredth part ofa grain. Apothecaries, how- 
ever, seldom have beams of such accuracy, and, generally, 
those that they employ are much injured by exposure to acid 
fumes, and from wantoft cleanliness. To preserve the delicacy 
of beams they should be kept in very close cases, and not left 
suspended longer than is absolutely necessary; nor should they 
be overloaded. 

Drugs are bought in the gross by avoirdupois weight, which 
is the standard ef most articles of merchandize; but for the 
composition of medicines troy weight 1s directed to be used 
by the British Colleges. The following Tartu exhibits the 
manner in which the pound is divided, “and. the signs used in 
prescription for denoting the different weights. 

A pound (libra), tb ) _ ¢ Twelve ounces. 

An ounce (uncia), % s { Eight drachms. ; 

A drachm (drachma), 5, S&< Three scruples, 

A scruple (scrupulus), 3 | 6 | Twenty grains. 

A grain (grana), gr. J* le 


contains 


PD 
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The differences between the avoirdupois pound and the troy 
or apothecaries’ pound, and their subdivisions, are exhibited in 
the following Tables. 

Apothecartes’ weight. 
. Pound. Ounces, Drachms. Scruples. Grains. 


i = 12 = 96 = 288 = “5760 
1 ae eh 04 = 480 
l= oF goes 60 

| es 20'. 


Avoirdupois weight. 
Pound.- Ounces. Drachms.— Grains. 


- bi eee AD eee 1 256, 7000 
Daversa) Oe. ss, ), 437°5 
Light 27-975. 


The troy weight has also. been adopted by the Edmburgh | 
College for apportioning liquids ; but the London and Dublin 
Colleges with more propriety order liquids'to be measured: and 
for this purpose the London College employs measures derived 

‘from the wine gallon, which is subdivided for medical pur- 
poses, inthe manner exhibited by the following Table, which 
shows also the signs used for denoting the several measures. 


A gallon (congius), cong. \ (Eight pints. 
A pint (oclarius), 0 | Sixteen fluid ounces, 
A fluid ounce (fluid uncia), £3 < Eight fluiddrachms, 
A fluid drachm ( fluid drachma), fs, | | Sixty minims. 

J WMS TIE 


A iwinim (minima), m1 at LO 


contains 


Table of the proportions of the wine gallon. 
Gallon, Pints. — Fluid Ounces. Fluid Drachms. , Minims. 


1 = §g = 128 = 1094 "= 61440 
1 = 16 “= 128 = 7680 

l = aa» | = 480 

/ 1 = 60. 


The London College have introduced the Jast measure as a 
substitute for the drop, the inaccuracy of which had been long 
experienced ; as the fluidity and specific gravity of the liquid, 
the thickness of the lip of the phial, and even its degree of 
inclination, were all liable to vary its size: but by dividing the 
fluid drachm into sixty equal parts, a measure of bulk is ob-. 
¢ained as constant and uniform as the grain weight employed 
for solids. 

For measuring liquids graduated glass measures of different 
sizes are to be preferred ; and for quantities under five minims 


‘Tables of the method of reducing the subdivisions of the tro 


‘ hucing y pound into 
decimals of the troy pound are given in the Appendix to Part 1, 


. 
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a slender graduated glass tube, open at beth ends, is to be em- 
ployed. When this tube is used, the graduated end is 10 be 
inserted into the liquid to be measured down to the mark indi- 
ceative of the quantity requircd 5 and the upper end being then 
closely covered by the finger, it is removed retaining the pro- 
per quantity of liquid, which again drops.from it on raising the 
tinger. In extemporaneous prescription the measures of a 
table-spoonful and a tea-spoonful aie used when great accu- 
racy is not required; the former being supposed to be equal to 
half a fluid ounce, the latter to a fluid drachm., 

Elastic fluids or gases are also measured in glass jars, or 
tubes hermetically closed at one extremity, and eraduated by 
inches with-their decimals; but in ascertaining the bulk of 

gases, the temperature of the atmosphere, and its density at 
ihe time, as iWdicated by the thermometer and the barometer, 
miust be attended to: for if the former be above or below 54°8°, 
the mean heat of the air, orif the mercury in the barometrical 
tube be under or above 28 inches; corrections must be made 
by calculatiou relative to the degrees of temperature and pres- 
sure. For the foriner the observed column of air must be di- 
vided by 472°5, and the quotient multiphed by the degree of 
temperature above or below 54°5°. This correction is ne- 
ative when the actual temperature is above the standard, and 
positive when below. For making tbe corrections with regard 
to pressure, see the table in the Appendix. / 


The SPECIFIC GRAvity of bodies is also necessary to be 


known in many pharmaceutical processes; and as the effects 
of acids and alcohol depend on the-degree of their concentra- 


tion, a knowledge of their gravity enables this to be most cor- 


rectly ascertained. ‘The specific gravity of any substance is 
“ihe quotient of its absolute weight divided by its magnitude, 
or the weight of a determinate “bulk of any body; and asa 
standard for this purpose, the weight of a determinate magni- 
tude of distilled water has becn generally assumed as unity’. 

- It is seldom necessary to deternnne the ‘specific yravity of so- 
lids; but for ascertaining that of fluids various means may be 
employed. If a little ball of rock crystal, for iInstance,, sus- 
pended by a fine gold wire, be weighed first in air, and after- 
wards in distilled water, the weight lost by the ball is equal to 
the weight of an equal bulk of the liquid; so that by repeating 
this operation in other fluids, and dividing its loss of weight 
in any othcr liquid ‘by its loss of weight in water, the quotient 
is the specific gravity of the particular liquid, The specific 
gravity of liquids, NOW Syl is more gencrally determined by 


é=—~-¢=aaeenoens 


* Lavoisier’s Elements of Chemistry,—Trans, 376. j 


a 
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hydrometers, of which Mr. Nicholson’s is by far the most ac- 
curate *. ; 

The specific gravity of liquids is also very easily determined 
by the following simple method. ‘Take a small light bottle 
which stands firmly, and bolds about a fluid ounce or two of 


‘water, and stop its neck by a piece of barometer tube very ac- . 


curately ground. First weigh the empty bottle and tube, then 
fill it with distilled water at 60° recently boiled, till the water 
rises a little into the bore of the tube, and weigh the whole, 
scratching the weight on the bottle, and also the weight of the 
empty boitle and tube. For facilitating calculation, the water 
should be brought to that height in the tube, at which its 
weight will be 500 graius, or 1000, or 1500, or 2000 ; and this 
height must be accurately marked on both sides of the tube 
with a file. By filling this bottle to the above mark with any 
other fluid, and weighing it, the specific gravity of that fluid is 
ascertained by only calculating how much lighter or heavier it 
is yy the same bulk of water’. 

n ascertaining specific gravity the substances should be 
brought by calculation to the temperature of 55’, if the ther- 
momieter be above or below that point atthe time of perform- 
ing the experiments; and the gravities should always be ex~- 


pressed according to their relation to distilled water. Although 


this is the method generally employed in_ philosophical and 
pharmaceutical operations, yet it is necessary to observe, that 
the strength of spirits, according to the Excise laws in this 
country, is estimated by the proportion they contain of a 
standard spirit, termed hydrometer proof, which consists of 40 
parts of pure alcohol and 51 of water. Clarke’s hydrometer ’, 
which is the one employed by the Excise, loaded with the pro- 
per weights, sinks to the mark indicating proof in spirits of 
the specific gravity 0°920, at a temperature of 60°. The 


_ strength of spirits stronger than proof, or over proof, is ascer- 


tained by the bulk of water required to reduce a given bulk of 
the'spirits to the specific gravity denominated proof, on Clarke’s 
hydrometer ; and the strength of weaker spirits, or under proof, 
is estimated by the quantity of water it would be necessary to 
abstract to bring the spirits up to proof. Thus, if 20 gallons 
of the spirit require the addition of one gallon of water to 
bring it to proof, the spirit is said to be one to twenty over 


1 Nicholson's Journal, 4to, i. 110, 

2 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, ii —Appendix, 

3 This instrument consists of a thin copper bali, terminating above in a flat 
stem, and below in a knob or metallic button ta keep it perpendicular. It swims 
in alcohol, and there is a mark on the stem, with a weight marked proof, which 
when placed on the stem, with weights to suit the temperature, sinks it till the 
mark on the stem is on a level with ihe surface of the liquid. 
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proof; and if, from the same quantity of spirit, one gallon of 
water must be abstracted ta bring it to proof, it is said to be 
one in iwenty under proof ; and so on, 


b. Of the mechanical division of bodies. 


~The cohesion of solid bodies ofteu opposes an obstacle to 
their immediate chemical eombination with other substances, 
and their medicinal action in the stomach ; and therefore the 
following preliminary mechanical operations are instituted for 
overcominé to a certain degree that power, and separating the 
integrant particles of bodies, or reducing them to the state of 
powder. These are denominated pulverization, trituration, 
Jevigation, and granulation. 

1. Pulverization 1s that process by which friable and brittle 
solid bodies are reduced to powder. It is generally performed 
in mortars by means of pestles. These are made of various 
materials, of brass, iron, marble, granite, glass, agate, and 
porcelain, or Wedgwood’s ware, according to the nature of 
the substances for the pulverization of which they are in- 
tended to be used ; it being requisite that the materials of which 
pestles and mortars are made be such as to resist both mecha- 
nical force and the chemical action of the substances they con- 
tain. . 

Mortars aré required to be of various sizes. The largest are 
usually made of cast-iron, fig. 1. Pi. T. fitted with wooden ‘ 
covers, perforated to admit the pestle, but close enough to 
prevent the finer and lighter parts of the substances from fly-~ 
ing off, and to defend the operator from disagreeable and nox-! 
ious matters, such asalpes, ipecacuanha, &c.; or this may be 
more coinpletely attained by tying closely round the mouth of 
the mortar, and round the stalk of the pestle, alarge piece of 
leather, so pliable as to permit the free motion of the pestle. 
But, notwithstanding these guards, it is sometimes necessary 
for the operator to cover his mouth and nostrils with a wet 
cloth, and to stand with his back toa current of air, thatthe 
particles which rise may be carried from him, when very acrid 
friable matters, as euphorbium or Spzdish-flies, for instance, 
are to be powdered. To lessen the labour, the pestle is often 
attached bya cord to the end of a flexible wooden beam, placed 
horizontally over the mortar, the elasticity of which elevates 
the pestle to the proper height after each stroke is made. For 
lizhter purposes, brass and bell-metal mortars are sometimes 
used; but as in the pulverization of every hard body the mor- 
tar also is worn by the operation, these mortars are impropet 
for pharmaceutical purposes ; neither must marbie or metallic 
mortars be used for acid! substances. The most useful mortars 
for smaller articles are those of Wedgwood’s ware, as they are 
smooth, hard, aud resist the action of any chemical reagent. 


/ 
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Of whatever ‘materials mortars are made, their bottom 
should be in the form of a hollow hemisphere, and their sides 
should haye such a degree of inclination as to make the sub- 
stances fall back to the bottom every time the pestle is lifted. 
The operation, however, is retarded when too great a portion 
of the ingredients falls under the pestle ; hence alarge quantity 
of any substance should not be put into the mortar at a time, 
and the finer parts should be from time to time removed, 
Gross vegetable matters require to be dried before they can 
be pulverized ; and wood, roots, and barks should be previously 
cut, chipped, or rasped. When roots are very fibrous, as those 
of ginger, for example, it 1s advisable to cut them diagonally, 
which prevents the powders from being full of hair-like fila- 
ments., Resins and gum-resins, which soften in a moderate 
temperature, or in warm weather, should be powdered in cold 


_ weather, and only gently beaten to prevent them from ranmng 
Into a paste instead of forming a powder ; and, when it is not 


incompatible with the nature of the result, this is much faei- 
litated by powdering them with a small portion of sulphate of 
potass. The Page Zeticn of camphor is assisted by the 
addition of a few drops of alcohol, or of olive oil; sugar is 
the best addition to aromatic oily sabstances, as nutmegs, 
mace, &c.; and to the emulsive seeds some dry powder must 
be added, without which they cannot be reduced to powder. 
Metals which are scarcely brittle enough to be powdered, and 
yet are too soft to be filed, as zinc, for instance, ‘* may be 
powdered while hot in a heated iron mortar, or may be ren- 
dered brittle by alloying them with a small quantity of mer- 
cury';” but as metals are not required to be reduced to the 
state of very fine powder for pharmaceutical purposes, these 
processes are seldom performed. | 
2. Trituration is intended to produce the same effect as pul- 
verization, but ina greater degree. It is performed by a rota- 
tory motion of the pestle, either, in the common mortars of 
glass, agate, or Wedgwood’s ware, or in flatter mortars made 
of the same materials. On a great scale, this operation is per- 
formed by means of large rollers of hard stone, which turn 
upon each other, either horizontally, as in corn-mills, or by 
one vertical roller turning upon a flat stone. The fine powders 
kept in the shops are venerally ground in this manner; but 
there appears to be an error in reducing vegetable matter to the 
state of impalpable powder, as in this state, both during the 
process of grinding and afterwards, the air and light act pow- 
erfully upon them, and produce changes, which, although 


} Lavoisier’s Chemistryy—Trans, 437, 
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they be not well understood, yet appear to alter the medicinal 
virtues of the substances. | 


“3. Levigation is a process similar to trituration, except that — 


_ the rubbing is assisted by the addition of a liquid in which the 
solid under operation is not soluble. Water or spirit of wine 
is usually employed, and occasionally viscid and fatty mat- 
ters, as honey and lard. ‘The substance to be levigated is 
spread on a flat table of porphyry, or some other hard stone, 
fig. 4. pl. 1. and is then bruised and rubbed with a muller of 
the same materials, either. of a pyramidal shape, asa a, fig. 4. 
id 1. or a portion of a large sphere. A thin spatula of ivory, 
horn, wood, or iron, is employed to bring back the materials 
from the edges of the table, to which the operation of the mul- 
Jer continually drives them. Earths and some metallic sub- 
Stances are thus prepared. | 

4. Granulation is employed only for the mechanical division 
of metals and of phosphorusy « [t is performed by melting the 
substance, and either stirring it briskly till it is cold, or pour- 
ing it, in the melted state, into water, and stirring or agitating 
it ull it cools. For the granulation of phosphorus the latter 
process only can be employed. . | 

Substances are also reduced to the state of coarse powder 
by rasping and filing ; and softer vegetable bodies are reduced 
to the state of pulp by means of the grater. Fig. 6. pl. 1. 


MECHANICAL SEPARATION. 


The parts of substances, under certain circumstances, may 
be separated from each other by different mechanical means ; 
as sifting, washing or elutriation, filtration, expression, and 
despumation. 

1. Sifting. The particles of the powders obtained by the 
Jongest and most accurate pulverization and trituration are 
stil] of very unequal degrees of fineness, and therefore require 
to be separated, the finer from the coarser, by the operation de- 
nominated sifting. The finer particles pass through the in- 


terstices of the sieves, which are made of iron-wire, or hair-_. 


cloth, or gauze, and leave the coarser to be again submitted 
tothe pestle; and thus by degrees the whole is made to assume 
a uniform fineness. The simple sieve is a broad wooden hoop, 
with a cloth of one or other of the above textures stretched 
over it in the manner of the parchment of a drum: the com- 
pound sieve, which is more employed, consists of the simple 
sieve, fig. 5. pl. 1. with a lid covered with leather, and a 
receiver made of the same materials. When these are put 
together, the finest powders may be separated by them without 
any Joss or inconvenience to the operator. 

9. Washing, or Elutriation, is intended for separating the 


La 
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finer parts of powders prepared by trituration of levigation, 
which are not acted upon by water. The-powdered substance 
is mixed with a large quantity of water, and briskly stirred so 
as to diffuse it pretty equally through the fluid, which retains 
the finer particles suspended for a short space of time, and 
permits the coarser to settle to the bottom. The liquor thus 
lmpregnated is poured off from the sediment ;, and by allow- 
Ing it to remain at rest for a sufficient length of time, it depo- 
sits the fine powder, from which the clear water is separated, 
either by carefully decanting it; or, if the sediment be very 
light, so as to be easily disturbed, by means of the glass syphon, 
fig. 12. pl. 1. the longer limb of whieh being plunged into 
the vessel containing the fluid ti] it nearly touches the sub- 
sided powder, and the air sucked from iw. by means of the 
addition A, the whole of the supernatant fluid is drawn off, 
and the powder left in a fit state to be dried. The coarser 
particles first separated maybe again levigated, and the elu- 
triation repeated. Chalk. and.some metallic matters are thus 
prepared ; and the process may likewise be employed for sepa- 
rating substances of different degrees of specific gravity, al-. 
though of the same degree of fineness. #, 

3. Filtration is intended for separating fluids from solid bo- 
dies partially suspended in them. Filters may be regarded as 
kinds of sieves; and are generally made either of very fine and 
close flannel, or linen, or of unsized paper, formed into a 
conical shape, through which the liquid percolates clear, while 
the solid is collected at the apex of the cone, which is inverted. 
When the quantity of materials is large, and the solid is not 
in the state of very fine powder, nor very perfectly suspended 
in water, flannel or linen bagsare to be preferred, as perform- 
ing the process more quickly than paper. These are generally 
made in a conical shape, with the mouth stretched on a hoop 
or frame supported upon a wooden stand. When the solid 
residue is the part to be preserved, flannel filters may be used; 
but when the. filtered liquor is the valuable product, linen is 
preferable, as it absorbs less of the fluid, which is also obtained 
gn a more limpid state, The cloth must be well cleaned after 
each time it is used, to prevent any thing from remaining to 
Injure subsequent operations. For smaller processes, unsized 

paper is the best material for forming filters. A square piece - 
of this paper of a size proportionate to ihe quantity of the subs 
stance to he filtered is taken, and first doubled from corner to’ 
corner into a triangle, which by second doubling forms again 
a smaller triangle; and this when opened constitutes a paper 
cone, whichis to be supported in a glass funnel, fig. 11. pl. 1. 
before the liquor is poured into it. . | } eae 

Funnels are made of tin, or Wedgwood’s ware, or glass, 

gg | cape 
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but the, two latter only should be used in the ie Those 
which are ribbed are preferable, as the paper adheres so closely — 
to the sides of smooth funnels as nearly to prevent the filtra- 
tion from proce ding, unless pieces of straw or thin glass rods 


be arranged round the inside, so as to form an unequal surface ; 


for the paper io rest upon. 
In most instances the first portions of fluid that pass through 
a filter are turbid,.and require to be poured back again into the 
filter, sometimes repeatedly, until the pores are sufficiently ob- 
structed to pass the most limpid part only of the liquor. In 
cases where the solid residue is small, and itis requisite to col- 
lect the whole of it, it‘is useful to have a small glass tube, 
drawn out to a fine capillary point at one extremity ; by filling” 
which with distilled water, and putting the larger end into the 
mouth, the force of the breath can direct a small strong stream 
of water round the sides of the paper in the funnel, which will — 


wash down to its bottom all the minute particles of solid matter 


lodged on its sides. 

The concentrated acids and alkaline solutions act too power: 
fully on the ordinary materials employed for filters, to be fil- 
tered in the common way ; and therefore, when it is required 
that they should be filtered, which is not often the case, they 
are passed through strata of siliceous matter arranged in a 
vlass funnel, in the following manner, An irreoular-shaped 
pebble j is Brat dropped into the throat of the funnel ; then a layer 
of pieces of quartz, or broken flint-glass, 1s placed over it ;.and 
lastly, a thick stratum of coarsely powdered olass, or of. well 
washed white sand, covers the whole. The substance to be fil- 
tered is poured cently on the surface of the sand, and soon 
passes through it and the substrata, leaving the impurities be- 
hind. 3 af 

Expression is employed for obtaining the juices of fresh ve 
getables, and the unctuous vegetable oils. The subject is ite 
bruised or coarsely ground, then enclosed in a hair-cloth bag, 
and subjected to violent pressure between the plates of a 
screw press. The bags should be nearly filled; and the pres- 
sure should be gentle at first, and gradually increased. 

» Vegetables in general, intended to be expressed, should be 
perfectly fresh ; and should be submitted to the press as soon 
-as they are bruised, as the bruising disposes | them more readil 
to ferment: but subacid fruits yie “id more juice, and of a finer 
quality, when the bruised fruit is allowed to stand. for some 
days in an earthen or wooden vessel. It is necessary to peel 
oranges and lemous~betore pressing them, to prevent the es- 
sential oil which their rind conta ns from mixing with the: 
juice ; and to some vegetables, which are not Wery juicy, the 
addition of a little water is requisite. ee 
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For expressing the unctuous seeds, in order to lain the oil 
they contain, iron plates are employed ; and the bruised seeds 
4 Be ously exposed in a bag to the steam of boring 


Des mation is. employed to clarify fluids which are so thick 
ant ‘clammy as not to be able to penetrate through the sub- 
ices of which filters are made, without some previous pre- 
paration, For this purpose it is sometimes required only to 
heat the liquor, which then throws up a scum that is to be 
carefully removed ; but more frequently it is ngcessary to clarify 
it with the white af egg. When the substance is not spirituous, 
as syrups, for example, the albumen which is mixed with the 
fluid coagulates when it is boiled, and, entangling the im- 
purities of the fluid, rises with them to its surface in the form 
of scum ; but spirituous liquors may be clarified with isinglass 
without the assistance of heat, the alcohol coagulating the 
isinglass, which forms a scum with the impurities in the same 
manner asin the former instance. Some expressed juices, as, 


for instance, those of the antiscorbutic plants, are clarified by 


the simpléaddition of any vegetable acid. 
Besides the above methods of mechanically separating the 


; parts of substances from each other, fluids of different specific 
-gravities, mixed together, are separated by means of the se- 


5 


* patatory funnel, fig..14. pl... It is chiefly used for sepa- 


rating the essential oils from the water they are entangled 
with during their distillation. The funnel is first stopped at 
the bottom, and then filled with the mixed fluids, the heaviest 


of which gradually subsides into the narrow part below; and 


when. the ‘cork at the bottom is taken out, and the Stopper 
above a little loosened, it flows out; by Shich means the 


dighter is easily obtained in @ separate tate Some of the es- 


sential oils are heavier, others lighter than water, but both can 
be thus separated with equal facility. 


I]. CHEMICAL OPERATIONS. 
The operations of Pharmacy which are strictly~chemical 


may be arranged i in three classes. 


a. Operations which produce chemical changes in bodies, 
separating the constituents, without any obvious decom- 
position. 

6. Operations in which changes are produced by the chemi- 
cal action of one set of bodies upon another, or attended 
with obvious decomposition, 

¢e. Operations in which the oxygenizement and the diediy- 
genizement of bodies are effected HY means of a very nigh 
temperature. 
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_ The changes prodaced by the operations arranged under the 
first class are effected, | oe 


1. By caloric........0.+. Liquefaction. } 
Fusion. 

Pes Evaporation. 
Exsiccation. 
Distillation. 
Rectification. - 
Dephlegmation., . 
Sublimation. “ 
2. By water sige'sins sige. +s «+ WOLUMOMY 

Lixiviation. 
‘ Maceration. 
Digestion. 
TInofusion. 
Decoction. 
f Extraction. 
3. By other chemical agents . Coagulation. — 


#4 
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1. Liguefaction is that operation by which certain bodies. 
when exposed to a moderate heat melt, or are rendered fluid, 
after passing through several intermediate states of softness. 
Fat, lard, wax, resin, and many other similar bodies undergo 
Jiquefaction; which is theretore employed to facilitate the com- 
bination of these bodies in the formation of ointments. The 
vessels usually employed in the process of liquefaction are 
earthenware pans. 

Fusion difiers trom liquefaction, in the sudden. change from 
the solid to the fluid state which those bodies that are liable to 
it suffer on exposure to heat. ‘There are no intermediate states 
_of softness, but the fusible body when heated to a certain point 
immediately assumes the fluid form. This point differs very 
considerably in different solids; but in-general simple sub- 
stances are less fusible than compounds; and some of the 
simple earths cannot be fused without the addition of some 
other substances, to promote their fusion. These are generally 
saline bodies, and are denominated fluxes. 

Fusion may take place without changing the nature of the, 
fused matter; but im general this operation is intended as a 
means of promoting chemical action and of decomposing bo- 
‘dies. It is, however, generally confined to the metals, which 
are extracted from their ores ; and afterwards moulded and 
alloyed by it. It isa species of operation seldom employed in 
pharmaceutical, processes. 

Fusion is usually performed in crucibles, the best of which 
are made of very pure clay or potter’s earth, while those formed 
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of common. clay with calcareous or siliceous earth are very fu- 
sible. The Hessian crucibles are, nevertheless, composed of 
clay and sand, and when eood stand the fire very well; as do 
also. Wedewood’s crucibles : but they are apt to crack when 
suddenly heated or cooled,—a circumstance, however, which 
may be remedied by using a double crucible, and filling the 
interstice with sand, or by coating the crucible with a fate of 
clay.and sand. They are made of various forms, three-cor- 
nered or round, and fitted with stoppers, as. represented 
pl. 2. fio. 4, 5. The lids may be luted on if necessary with 
‘a mixture of clay and borax. Those crucibles which are. of a 
uniform thickness have a reddish-brown colour, without black 
spots, and which have a clear sound when struck, are to be 
preferred. 

In order to expose the lower part of a crucible to the utmost 
intensity of heat, and to prevent ,it from cracking by the 
draught of cold air which would be directed upon it, were it to 
be placed directly upon the grate of the furnace, it 1s usually 
raised upon a small stand, either solid or hollow, an inch above 
it, which, according to Dr. Kennedy, is the hottest part of the 
furnace. 

Crucibles are also made of plumbago, of cast-iron, of fine 
Silver, and of platinum. The first, however, are destroyed 
when saline substances are melted in them, and when made . 
red- hot in a current of air are apt to suffer combustion: but 
in other respects they are durable, and can sustain sudden al-. 
ternations of heat and cold without cracking. The metallic 
crucibles combine many of the best qualities necessary for this 
set of instruments; particularly those of platina, which, 
however, are too expensive for ordinary use. 

Evaporation is the dissipation of a liquid by means of heat, 
and is employed in pharmacy generally with the view of ob- 
taining in a separate state any fixed substance which may. be 
combined with water, or some other volatile fluid. Thus, by 
exposing an aqueous solution of a salt to a certain degree of 
heat, the caloric which combines with the water renders it vo-~ 
latile, and disperses it in the form of an elastic aériform fluid, 
while the particles of the salt being brought nearer to each 
other, and within the sphere of their mutual a attraction, reunite, 
and the salt is obtained in its concrete state. 

This process differs from spontaneous evaporation, which is 
more properly termed vaporization, and in which air 1s the 
principal agent, the liquid being diminished in quantity and 
dissipated in that fluid, independent of. the action of caloric ; 
whereas evaporation is not carried on by the.air, nor even 
much accelerated by the exposure of a large, surface, but only 
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in proportion to the quantity of wate which denice iB 
the fluid, or the degree of heat at which the process is cor 
ducted. As the fluid: which is dissipated is entirely lost, and” 
" sacrificed for the sake of the fixed substance with which it was” 
combined, evaporation is only employed — ae the liquid oe 
of little value, such as water; but where a solid is to “he: re- te 
covered from a more valuable liquid, as alcohol, for instance, 
the process of distillation is employed. 

For small processes very dol evaporating dishes are made of 
the bottoms of broken retorts and matrasses, which may be 
cut smooth round the edges by means of a hot iron or ring, sa) 
and thus converted into semiglobular basins'. The best eva- ~ 
porating dishes, however, are those of biscuit porcelain mage *y: 
by Wedgwood, and sold in assortments, the largest of which = 
is capable of holding eight or ten pints. They are flat-bot- 
tomed, shallow vessels, with a lip in the upper edge, fig. 1. 
pl. 3. glazed i in the inside; and thin, but of a dense hard tex- 
ture. They will bear to be heated to the boiling point over a ~ 
clear hot fire; but are apt to crack when a flame is allowed to 
play on them, or when the liquor is boiled to dryness, at the 
moment the last:drop of fluid is expelled, unless the fire be - 
much lowered. 

It is preferable, however, when glass or earthenware ves- 
sels are employed, to apply the heat by the medium of sand; 
or, if a-still more moderate heat be necessary, by means of 
boiling water, over which the evaporating ‘dish is placed. 
The first is denominated a sand-bath ; the second, a water- 
bath: but for processes on a large scale, shallow iron pots or 
‘leaden. troughs are used, to which the fire is directly applied. ~ 

Exsiccation is a variety of evaporation, producing the ‘ex- 
‘pulsion of moisture from any body by means of heat. — ‘Tt is 
generally employed for depriving salis of their water of “cry- 
_Stallization. They are exposed to the action of a fire inan © — 
iron ladle or pot, or in a glass vessel ; and after, dissolving as 
they are heated, an the water they contain or undergoing what 
is called the watery fusion, the water boils, mi, evaporating, 
_leaves the’ salt in the form of a dry mass. hen the sub- 
stances to be exsiccated are lable to decomposition in a tem- 
' perature above 212°, as is the case with some of the compound 


oxides, the process must be conducted | y Atte heat on 
bath. 


“ 
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, The i iron ring for this purpose has a wooden handle. It is made red-hot in 
the fire, then put upon the matrass which is to\be cut; and when the glass is 


_sufficiently heated, by. throwing on ita little cold water, , it will aepetay break 
- exactly at the circular ring heated of the iron, *’ 
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fps f iin bidiers from evaporation only in. the circum- 
e, that the vapour or volatile matter elevated is con- 
densed | close vessels, and preserved. The mode of conduct- 
ing tie operation and the regulation of the heat differs ac- 
ash cord ing to the nature of the substances operated on. A 
p oi. e simplest distilling apparatus, for smaller processes, 1s 
the retort and the receiver. The former consists of a nearly 
globular body, with a long, gradually tapering neck, which 13 

. bent nearly at a right ange with the body. This is the sim- 
} ; plest kind of retort, fig. 3. pl. 4. and if the materials to be 
distilled be liquid, they should be poured into the body by 
oh means of a very long funnel, which, by reaching completely 
into it, prevents any thing from trickling down the sides of the 
neck. In withdrawing it, it fs necessary to keep it applied to the 
upper part of the retort, that the drop hanging from if may not 
touch the inside of the neck : for nicer purposes the tubulated 
retort is to be preferred, fig. 9. pl. 4.. The bottom of either 
_ kind should be very thin, and of a uniform degree of thick- 

‘ness, so as to bear the sudden application of heat from an Ar- 

gand lamp, or even from a naked fire. The receiver, fig. 9. 
pl.4.c. should be larger than the retort, and of a globular form, 
‘so as to allow of a large surface for ‘cooling the condensing 
vapour: and it may, be either joined directly to the retort, by 
the neck of the latter passing into it, or by the intervention 
of a third piece, denominated an adopter; and in either case 
the joinings are usually protected by lntes. When the sub- 
stance to be condensed is of a very volatile nature, as ether, 
for instance, the receiver must be artificially cooled below the 
temperature of the atmosphere, either by surrounding it with 

> 1685. OF allowing water to trickle slowly over it, brought down 
5 from a trough placed above the receiver, by means of worsted 
threads: the constant evaporation which the water suffers on 
the surface of the receiver keeps it at the requisite degree of 


o 
temperature for condensing the-ether. Like the retort, the 


receiver may be also tubulated. 
Sometimesy,instead of the retort and receiver, the stones 


Ube, 


* ware cucurbit, with its capital, fig. 10. pl. 4.-or the glass 
yy alembic and capital, im one piece, are used. It is necessary, 
A occasionally, to coat the retort, and the latter-mentioned ves- 


sels, with sand and clay, to enable them_to sustain a high 
temperature, and the sudden alternations of heat and cold to 
which they are liable in common operations. By these kinds 
. Of apparatus, acids, and other substances which arise from 
chemical decompositions aided by heat, are distilled; and the 
process is named distillation per datus : but if the products be 
highly volatile, or of a gaseous nature, the pneumato-chemical 
: rt clebasabuib to be afterwards described, is required. 
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For the preparation of alcohol, and of distilled waters, the | 
cominon still, fig. 1. pl. 2. is employed. It consists of two 
parts,—the boiler, and the head or capital. The boiler, which: — 
is the part to which the fire is applied, and contains the mate- 
~ rials, 1s generally of a cylindrical shape, and may be sunk tnto 
a furnace, or immersed in a water-bath when the temperature 
requires to be nicely regulated. The head or capital is a large 
hollow globe, the upper part of which is drawn out into a ta- 
pering pipe, bent to.acurve or arch, and terminating in the 
serpentine, or worm. These parts are generally made of cop- 
per; but the worm isa long pewter pipe of a decreasing dia- 
meter, which winds in a spiral direction obliquely through a 
deep tub filled with cold water, The body, bead, and worm — 
require to be luted together; but in general slips of paper 
dipped in flour paste, or pieces of wet bladder, are sufficient for 
this purpose. In this apparatus, the vapours are raised into 
the head, and :thence pass into the worm, in which they are 
condensed, and issue in drops from the lower end of the pipe. 
By degrees the water in the refrigeratory becomes warm, and 
requires to be renewed: and hence the necessity of the tub 
being furnished with a stop-cock, by which the beated water 
may be drawn off without disturbing the apparatus. Asin 
this species of distillation the vapour ascends before it is con- 

densed, it isnamed distillation per ascensum. | 

In some cases, as in the distillation of some essential oils, 
the vapour instead of passing laterally, or ascending, is forced 
to descend. ‘I'v produce this effect, a plate of tinned iron is 
fixed within any convenient vessel, so as to leave a space be- 
neath it; and the materials to be distilled being laid upon this, 
.they are covered by another plate accurately fitted to the sides of 
the vesse], and strong enough to support the fuel which ts. 
‘burnt upon uw. By this means, the volatilized matter of the 
‘materials under the fire ts forced. into the lower cavity of the 
vessel, and there condensed. This mode of distilling is de- 
nominated distillation per descensum. he 

In many processes, a large proportion of vapour which 
is extricated is incondensabhle; and unless there were some 
means by which these could escape, the apparatus would be 
-burstin pieces. ‘To prevent accidents, therefore, a small hole. 
was generally left, either in the joinings of the vessels, or in 
ithe receiver, whi@igcould be kept shut, and occasionally opened 
when the quantity of confined vapour was supposed to be such 
ws might endanger the rupture of the vessels. By this con- 
trivance, however, much condensable vapour escaped, and a 
Jarge proportion of the products of the distillation was neces- 
sarilylost. This defect of the oldapparatus was first attempted. 
to be remedied by Giauber, whese hints were improved by 
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Woulfe, the inventor of the apparatus“now commonly em- 
ployed. “It consists of a retort, generally tubulated, in which 
the materials are heated ; a receiver, to detain any part of ‘the 
prodiet which is condensable by cold; and a bent tube, pro- 
céeding from the receiver'to the bottom of a bottle, having twe 
apertures placed near it, and about half full of water, Several 
bottles, however, are generally employed; and these, being 
placed side by side, are connected with each other by means 
of bent tubes, one limb of each proceeding from the top of 
the bottle immediately preceding, and the other plunging te 
the bottom of the liquid of the bottle next in order. The 
-joinings of the apparatus are all made air-tight, except the 
opening of the last bottle furthest from the retort, so that any 
vapour which escapes must have passed throngh the liquid in 
the whole series of bottles, and left all its condensable matter 
before it can escape. One inconvenience, however, attends 
this apparatus when it contains no other parts than the above ; 
which is, that after the distillation, as the retort cools, a va- 
cuum is produced in it and the first receiver, which induces 
a suction or absorption from the other receivers through the 
bent tubes, and a retrograde motion of the liquid contained in 
‘them takes place through the whole apparatus; so that the 
products are mixed,—unless the operator is on the watch, to 
“separate the retort and receiver, the moment the liquor begins 
to rise in the bent tube between the receiver and the first bottle. 
The best contrivance for remedying this defect is the tube of 
‘safety, invented by Welter, and represented in plate 5. fig. 1. 
It is a bent tube with a bulb blown in that part of it which 
lies between the upper and lower flexure; and a small funnel 
at the top. This tube is’ sometimes used as a stopper to the 
tubulure of the retort, or to a separate opening in the receiver 3 
or, as is represented tn the plate, it 1s cemented into the tube 
‘passing from the receiver to the first bottle. When it is to be 
used, a little mercury is dropped into the funnel, so.as to occupy 
the space of the tube which lies between the two lower flex- 
ures. The mercury excludes the external air during the di- 
stillation ; but as soon as the vacunm is formed by the cool- 
ing of the vessels, the mercury is forced by the pressure of the 
atmosphere into the bulb ; and not being in sufficient quantity 
to fill it, the external air passes by it in the bulb, and rushes 
‘into the apparatus ; by which means the vacuum is filled‘up, | 
and the absorption of the Jiquid prevented. 

In chemical operations, when the gases which are separated 
during any process are to be preserved, the pneumatic treugh, 
fi. 1, pl. 5. :3 attached to Woulfe’s apparatus. The con- 
struction of the trough differs according to the nature of the 

‘fiuid with which its to be filled. ‘If water be employed, the 
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sneyedl may be made of stone ware, or of tinned iron well 
japanned, and of an oblong or circular shape. It should be 
about 18 inches long, 14 broad, and 8 inches deep; witha ~ 
shelf of. the same materials extending entirely across. the 
trough, which should have two small holes in it to convey the 
gas into inverted jars set upon it; and two larger holes to re- 
ceive two bottle - supporters. This trough should be nearly 
filled with water, and the jars intended to y hold the gas should 
be also filled with the same liquid, and inverted; so that, when 
placed upon the shelf, the water in the trough may ascend 
about half an inch up their sides, which enables them to retain 
either waier orgas. If mercury be employed, which is essential. 
when the gases to be e xtricated are absorbable by water, the 
trough may be made of some hard Avood, as mahogany, or of 
marble. It is not required to be -so large as the trough for 
water, and one side only need be sunk: the shelf should be 
on each side of the well; and it is useful to have an iron or 
brass stem supporting a semicircular clip fastened into the sub- 
stance of the trough, to support the jar when it is filled with 
mercurv and inverted. By thisapparatus any gases given out 
during ‘distillation may be collected and preserved ; “but. this 
is a circumstance in pharmaceutical operations which is. at- 
tended to more with the view of guarding the operator against 
the effect of noxious gases, than of preserving gases for ex- 
amination. 

Rectification is the repeated dietilation of any product. ob- 
tained by distillation, when it is not perfectly pure. This se- 
cond operation is carried on at a lower temperature, so that 

the more volatile parts only are raised, and pass over into the 
receiver, leaving the impurities behind. When the fluid is 
simply rendered. stronger, as in the case of alcohol, by bring- 
ing over the spirit, and leaving behind the superfluous water, » 
the operation 1s named dephlegmation or concentration. When 
the liquid is distilled off from amy substance, the process is 
_called abstraction ; and cohobation, if the product be redistilled 
from the same materials, or from a fresh parcel of the same 
materials. 

Sublimation is a species of dist illation, in which the pro- 
duct of the volatilization is’: condensed in a solid form; bunt as 
this condensation takes place at a higher temperature than 

that of watery vapour, a much’ more’ simple apparatus is re- 
quired. The process is conducted sometimes in a crucible, 
with a cone of paper or another crucible inverted over it, in 
which the product is condensed; and as in this case it is 
light and spongy, it was formerly named flowers. For other 
matters which are less volatile a.cucurbit and capital, ‘or a 
flask, or phial, are employed, and sunk about two thirds i in a. 
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sand-bath. “The product in these cases is generally solid, and 
is a a sublimate. 


Br: | 
operations by which chemical changes are produced 
in the forms of bodies by the action of water. 


Pa 
a “Solution i is that operation by which the aggregation of a 
solid is overcome bya liquid, and a compound produced which 
retains’the fluid form, is transparent, and perfectly homoge- 
neous. The liquid is generally supposed to be the substance 
exerting the active power, and has therefore been called the 
solvent or menstruum: it separates the particles of the solid 
or solvend from each other, and permanently suspends them 
by the state af combination mto which they enter; but the 
attraction, as was before stated, is reciprocal, both as it re- 

gards the solid.and the fluid. In general, the solution of every 
solid in a liquid can be effected in a certain quantity only, or 
is limited; and when it is carried to its ultimate point, the 
Tiquid is said to be saturated. The solvent power, however, 
is not always limited; there being some instances in which a 
solid dissolves in a liquid in any proportion: thus gum and 
sugar dissolve in water in every proportion, The solvent 
power of a fluid diminishes as 1t approaches to saturation, and 
the solution consequently goes on more slowly; but by raising 
the temperature, it proceeds again more rapidly, and a much 
larger portion of the solid is taken up than could have been 
dissolved at a lower temperature. This effect of temperature, 

however, does not take place in every instance; muriate of 
soda, for example, and some’ other salts, being dissolved in 
nearly as great quantity by cold as by hot water, When an 
increase of eae increases the solubility of bodies, a 
portion of the solid, taken up by a heated liquid, is retained 
in combination as long as the increased temperature exists, 
but separates again as the solution is cooled downto the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere, or lower; and when this is pro- 
perly conducted, salts are obtained in regular forms, or cry- 
- stallization takes place. 

Although a liquid be saturated with one solid, yet it may 
be still capable of dissolving a portion of another, and even of 
a third when saturated with the second; until it he combined 
with, or bold in solution, three, four, ee five different bodies 
at the same time. The liquid, indeed, in this case does not 
dissolve so large a portion of any of the substances ; but some. 
times, from the mutual affinities which the substances exert, 
the whole proportion of- solid matter dissolved is very fide 
increased. 

The solution of saline bodies in water requires. no particular 
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apparatus; as it can be conducted equally well in phials, or 
ars, or basins, provided the materials of which they are com-_— 


posed be such as can resist the action of the solvend. 
Lixiviation is aterm applied to solution when the saling 
body consists of both soluble and insoluble ingredients. On 
a great scale it is generally performed in large tubs, or vats, 
having a hole near the bottom containing ‘2 wooden spigot 
and faucet. A layer of straw 1s placed at the bottom of the 
tub, over which the substance is spread, and covered by a 
cloth ; after which hot or cold water, according as the salt is 
mvore. or less soluble, is poured on. The water, which soon 
takes np some of the soluble parts of the saline body; is after 
alittle while drawn off by the spigot; and a fresh portion 1s 


successively added and drawn off until the whole of the solu- ~ 


ble matter be dissolved. The straw in this operation acts as 
a filter; and the cloth prevents the water from making a hol- 
Jow in the ingredients when it is poured on, by which it 
might escape without acting on the whole of the ingredients. 
In smaller operations lixiviation may be conducted in glass 
matrasses, and the dey, which is the name given to the im- 


pregnated liquor, filtered through paper.in a glass funnel, 
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Maceration is that operation “by which the soluble parts of - 


substances, chiefly of a vegetable nature, are obtained in so- 
lution by keeping them immersed in cold water fora sufii- 


cient length of time. -It is frequently employed as a prepara 


tion for infusion and decoction, which are always rendered 
more effective by the previous maceration of the materials. 
Digestion is an operation similar to maceration, but the 
power of the fluid is aided by a gentie degree of heat, I is 
usually performed in a glass mairass, and “the evaporation of 
the liquid impeded by stopping the mouth of the vessel slightly, 
with a plug of tow, or tying over it a piece of wet bladder per- 
forated with small holes. When the menstruum is valuable, 
as alcohol, for instance, another matrass, with a smaller 
mouth, may be inverted over the former, and the j joinings Se~ 
cured by a piece of wet bladder; or, what is perhaps preferable, 
along open glass tube may be luted to the mouth of the ma- 
trass containing the materials. By these means, any part of the 
liquor which is resolved into steam by the heat, is condensed, 


and conveyed back upon the materials. The matrass may 


be heated either by a common fire, a water-bath, or a sand+ 


bath; and when cither of the Jatrer are used, it should not» 


be sunk deeper in the water, or the sand, than the portion 
that is filled. The process has been denominated circulation, 
when the condensed vapours aye returned upon the ingredients, 


Infusion 1s intended principally to extract the volatile and aros— 


matic principles of vegetable substances, which would be diss 
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sipated by digestion or decoction; and also those parts of ve- 
getables which are more readily soluble in water, as gum, sugar, 
extract, tannin, the salts, and part of the resin, from the inse- 
luble parts. The water is poured boiling hot on the materials, 
sliced, or reduced to a coarse powder, and kept in a closely co- 
vered vessel until they are cold; when the infusion or liquor 
is decanted off for use. The best infusion-pots are of a glo- 
bular form in the body, with the neck cylindrical, and having 
a very large lip or spout furnished with a grate, which should 
incline inwards towards the top, so as to retain the ingredients 
in decanting off the infusion. Infusions differ according to 
the length of time the water has stood on the materials, and 
the heat used. In some instances agitation is necessary. _In- 
fusions may be made in the cold; and these are in general 
yore grateful, although weaker. | 

Decoction, or boiling, is intended to answer thessame pur- 
poses as infusion; but in a more extended degree. The sol- 
vent power of the menstruum is increased by the degree of 
heat: hence the liquor is deeper coloured, and more loaded 
with. the soluble principles of the vegetable. It is employed 
with advantage to extract the mucilaginous parts of plants, 
their bitterness, and. several other of the vegetable principles. 

Jt is generally performed in slightly covered vessels; but 
when the menstruum is valuable, as alcohol for instance, the 
common still is used, in the body of which the decoction? is 
prepared, while the vapours that would otherwise escape are 
condensed and preserved. | : 

Decoction, however, is often a prejudicial mode of prepara- 
tion, particularly for those vegetables the virtues of which de- 
pend wholly or in part on the essential oil, or other volatile 
principles they contain; and even some fixed principles, such 
as extractive, are injured by it. Thus, cinchona bark and 
opium are rendered nearly inert by long decoction, particularly 
if atmospheric air be freely admitted; for in these instances 
the extractive is oxygenized, and becomes insoluble. 

Extraction is the result of either infusion or decoction: if 
the liquor obtained by either of those processes be subjected 
to vaporization, the watery part i3 dissipated, and the part ex- 
tracted by them is obtained in the solid form, and denominated 
an extract. The same objections may be urged against this 
species of preparation as were stated under Decoction, 

All the forms .of preparation in which water is the agent 
may be regarded as various modifications of solution. When 
alcohol or diluted spirits are employed as menstrua, the ingre- 
dients subjected to their action are generally macerated, and 


the filtered fluid, which is the product, is denominated a 
tincture. 
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8. Changes produced by chemical agents. == 
‘Under this division we have only to notice Coagulation, 
which is the conversion of a fluid into a solid more or less — — 
consistent. The means employed for this purpose are in-— 
crease of temperature, or thé addition of acids and runnets. — 
The effect appears to arise from a new arrangement of particles 
produced by the affinity exerted between the solid ‘particles. 
contained in the fluid, and the coagulating substance. 


J 


b. Of the operations in which changes are produced by the 
chemical action of bodies upon each other. 


Decomposition, which .is the separation of bodies that were 
chemically combined, is produced in some cases by heat, or the 
introduction of caloric into a body in sufficient quantity to 
separate the particles from each other to a distance beyond the 
action of the attraction of affinity which held them in com- 
bination; but in the greater number of instances it is the re- 
sult of a superior affinity, which, unless modified by bulk and 
other circumstances, breaks the weaker affinity that held the 
principles of the decomposed substance in union, and produces 
new compounds, — ; 

In pharmaceutical operations decomposition frequently oc- 
curs; and it is of the utmost importance in extemporaneous 
composition to be acquainted with the circumstances under 
which it takes place. 

Dissolution is the appellation given to cases of solution ac- 
companied with decomposition, or some alteration in the na- 
ture of the dissolved body. In general, the dissolution of a 
body is attended with considerable effervescence, owing to the 
extrication of gases; and therefore the operation requires to 
be performed in capacious vessels, to prevent the loss of the. 
materials. Rusk” kg {ROR 

Precipitation is an operation also in which*decomposition . 
takes place, asolid substance being thrown down from a liquid 
in which it was held in solution, by the chemical action of 
another bedy which is added to it. ‘The substance employed 
to produce the precipitation is denominated the precipitant; 
the substance which is separated by its action, the precipitate. 
Thus, if into a solytion of sulphate of magnesia a solution of 
any alkali be dropped, the magnesia separates from the sul- 
phuric acid, falls to the bottom, and forms the precipitate ; 
while the alkali, which is the precipitant, remains in solution 
combined with the acid in the state of sulphate of soda. Some- 
times, the precipitate is separated by the precipitant haying a 
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greater affinity for the liquid, and thence weakening its attrac- 
_- * tion to the substance which it held in solution. Alcohol, for 
' example, when added to a solution of sulphate of magnesia, 
precipitates the salt in a crystallized form, and combines with 
the separated water. At other times the precipitate is an in- 
soluble compound formed by the union of the added sub- 
stance with that which was previously held in solution; as, 
when a solution of barytes is added to a solution of sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of barytes is formed and precipitated. The 
mixture of a solution of a compound salt with the solution of 
another compound salt may produce a precipitate which is 
an insoluble compound, while a new soluble compound is 
formed at the same time and remains in solution,—which is 
_ generally the case when the decomposition is produced by 
double elective attraction: thus, if a solution of superacetate 
of lead be added to a solution of sulphate of zinc, the oxide of 
Jead leaves the acetic acid, and, combining with the sulphuric, 
forms sulphate of lead, which is insoluble and falls to the 
bottom ; while acetate of zinc, formed by the union of the zinc 
with the acetic acid, remains in solution. dicts 
_. When the precipitate is the chief object. of. the process, it 
is necessary to wash it after it is separated by filtration. This 
operation requires little attention when the substance thrown 
down is insoluble in water; but when it isin some degree 
soluble, attention is required to prevent the loss which might 
result from the use of too much water. 
_ The best precipitating vessel is a very tall glass jar narrower 
at the bottom than at the mouth, so that the precipitate may 
readily collect by subsidence, and the supernatant liquor be 
decanted off with more ease, fig. 7. pl. 3. ; 
Precipitation is intended to-separate solids from solutions 
in which they are contained; to produce new combinations, 
which cannot readily be formed by the direct. union of their 
constituents; and to purify solutions from precipitable im- 
purities. A knowledge of those substances which produce 
precipitation 1s also of much importance in extemporaneous 
prescription; to prevent the virtues of remedies from being 
destroyed by improper combinations. The following Tables. 
of Precipitants are extracted from those drawn up by Dr, 
Thomson', 
1, ALKALIES. : PRECIPITANTS. 
- Potass........,..... Tartaric acid, supertartrates. 
IY Ca 7 ep OPEL 9 Fi 
Ammonia.......... Fixed alkalies, 


1 System of Chemistry, 4th edit. iil. 664-671. 
* No precipitate takes place, but the fixed alkalies added to solutions con- 
taining ammonia render it perceptible by its odour. 
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2. ALKALINE EarTus,  ° PRECIPITANTS. 

Barytes.........+.. Sulphuric acid, sulphates. 

Lime: .... css... eOxalic: aeidy oxdlates: 

Magnesia .....+.... Phosphoric acid, phosphate be soda, 
3. Earrus PROPER. 

Alumina........... Ammonia, hydrosulphuret of potass. 
4. Mera.ric OXIDEs. 

Silver .......e8.... Muriate of soda, 

Mercury: ssi caVy te), ODIO, 

Copper 24. 32) Sun Raleoms 

Tron .....5...%..... ouccinate of soda. 

Lead.....-........ Sulphate of soda. 

ZINC... ceeseeeeese U, alkaline carbonates ? 

Antimony ......... Water, hydrosulphuret of potass. 

Arsenic ........... Nitrate of lead. 

5. ACIDs. | 

Sulphuric.......... Muriate of barytes. 

Carbonic .......... Muriate of an alkaline earth.. 

Boracic............ Sulphuric acid. 

PNAC sn 4's: 2 

PUGS DES. Le oH TLE 

Benzoic ........... Muriatic acid. 

Tartaricubus «si. ss! Potass; 

Citrie .....6...0... Acetate of lime. 

In some cases, when decomposition i is effected by the addi- 
tion of another substance, the separated body is not precipi- 
tated, but rises to the surface, and is thence denominated a 
cream: thus, by the addition of any acid to a solution of soap, 
the alkali unites with the acid, while the oil is separated, and 
swims on the surface of the liquor. 

Crystallization, although it can scarcely be regarded as a 
species of precipitation, yet is very nearly allied to it. We 
have already noticed the theory of the operation, and therefore 
it only remains to mention in this place the modes in which 
it is effected for pharmaceutical purposes. 

For the crystallization of any substance, it is necessary that 
it should be in a state of fluidity, either by the agency § of ca- 
loric or that of water. 

Metals and other bodies, which are capable of being fused, | 
crystallize if they be allowed to cool very slowly, and are left at | 
the same time in a state of rest: but this species of crystalliza- 
tion is never required for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Salts are obtained in a crystalline form by a proper manage- 
ment of their watery solutions. When the salt to be crystal- 
lized is considerably more soluble in hot than in cold water, itis 
only necessary to saturate hot water with the salt, and set it 
aside to cool ; but this must be slowly effected, by covering the 
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vessel with a cloth to prevent the access of cold air, and the 
too rapid consequent formation of a pellicle, which would pro- 
duce an irregular mass, instead of well formed distinct crystals. 
Crystals thus formed generally contain a considerable propor- 
tion of water of crystallization. When the salt is not more 
soluble in hot than in cold water, crystals are obtained by 
evaporating the solution while hot, until a pellicle forms on its 
surface, when it is set aside to cool, during which the crystals 
form; and after they are separated the evaporation is repeated, 


_and another crop obtained, till by a succession of evaporations 


7 


the greater part of the salt contained in the solution is sepa- 
rated in the crystalline state. 

~The following method of obtaining very large and regular 
crystals has been pointed out by M. Leblanc'. The solution 
is: first evaporated to such a consistency that it shall crystallize 
on cooling: when it is cold, the liquor is poured off from the 
mass of crystals which generally form at the bottom, and is 
put into a flat-bottomed vessel. In this, sulitary crystals gra- 
dually form, the largest of which are to be picked out and 
placed in another flat-bottomed vessel at some distance from 
each other, and a quantity of liquid, obtained in the same way 
by evaporating a solution of the salt till it crystallizes on 
cooling, poured over them. The position of each crystal is 
now to be altered once a day by means of a glass rod ; for, when 
not turned, the face on which the crystal rests receives no 
ancrease of size. When they have gained considerably in 
magnitude the most regular are to be selected, and each of 
them put separately into a vessel filled with the same liquid, 
and turned as already described several times a day, until they 
attain the largest size which the species of crystal under treat- 
ment is capable of acquiring. It is, however, necessary to oh- 
serve, that if the crystals be allowed to remain too long in one 
portion of the solution, the quantity of salt it contains be- 
comes so much diminished, that the liquid reacts upon the 
crystal and partially dissolves it. 

If a crystallizable salt be perfectly pure, the whole of its 
solution may be crystallized; but if two or more salts exist in 
the same solution, after crystals have been obtained by severak 
suc¢essive evyaporations and coolings, the remaining portion 
of the fluid, although saturated with saline matter, yet refuses 
to.crystallize, and is then denominated mother water. 

The vessels best adapted for crystallization are large flat 
dishes of Wedgwood’s ware, such as have been already de- 
scribed as proper for the evaporation of liquids. When the 
crystallization is to be conducted slowly in the heat of the atmo- 
sphere, with the free access of air, deeper vessels are required, 


1 Journal de Physique, lv. 300, 
h 2 
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‘that Eker’ may be a considerable bedy of atic by which 
means crystals of considerable size and very regular 3 in figure | 
are procured. ; 

Crystallization is intended to obtain crystallizable sub- 
stances in a pure state; and to separate them from each other, 
by taking advantage of their different solubility at different 
temperatures. 
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FERME NTATIONS. 


The constituents of vegetable matter, when separated from 
the living plant, and placed under certain circumstances, act 
upon each other, and a spontaneous decomposition takes place 
eyen at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere. This 
process has been denominated fermentation by chemists, on 
account of the intestine motion with which it is accompanied: 
and as its phanomena and results vary according to the na- 
ture of the vegetable matier subjected to it, and the circum- 
stances under which it occurs, the general process is divided 
into three, species easily distineuished from each other. The 
first is named the vinous fer mentation—of which the products 
are wine, beer, and other vinous fluids: @d, the acetous fer- 
mentation, avhich produces acetic acid or vinegar: and 3d, 
the putrefactive fermentation, in which gases chiefly are pro 
duced, and ammonia. 

Each of these is occasionally artificially produced for phar- 
maceutical purposes, and therefore requires to be described. 
Vinous fermentation. All vegetable substances containing 
saccharine matter, and a peculiar glutinous principle analogous 
to the gluten of wheat, are susceptible of this fermentation. 
For its. commencement, however, the presence of water, ex~ 
tract, and a small proportion of vegetable acid, with a: certain 
ihereased temperature, is requisite. Yeast contains the pecuhiar 
gluten, and the other principles necessary for exciting the 
vinous fermentation in any sweet vegetable juice er decoction, 
and therefore it is used for this purpose in the formation of 

beer and wines. Soon after yeast is added to these substances, 

or to wort, or musf, an intestine motion commences in the 
liquor, its temperature rises, it becomes turbid, and carbonic 
acid gas.is extricated: but after some time the fermentation 
again gradually subsides, the scum which was formed during 
its continuance rises to the surface, or sinks to the bottom; 
the liquor beeomes lighter, and instead of its sweet taste has 
acquired that peculiar taste ‘and flavour which is denominated 
vinous. This process of fermentation is never employed in 
the laboratory, for the preparation of vinous liquors, although 
these are articles of the materia medica: but the caiaplasms, 
which are prepared from carrots and similar vegetables mixed 
with yeast, derive their virtnes from the yinous fermentation 
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into which they enter extricating a large quantity of earbonic 


acid gas, which operates asa powerful antiseptic. . 
Acetous fermentation. All liquors prepared by the vinous 


fermentation are susceptible of the acetons, when kept exposed 
to the airin a.temperature between 70° and 90°. Under these 
circumstances the liquor gradually becomes thick, its tempera- 
ture increases, and filaments are seen moving through j it in every 
direction, an intestine motion being excited, , accompanied with 


_ahissing noise: but as this motion bubaides: these filaments 


fall to the bottom or attach themselyes to the sides of the 

vessel, the Jiquor becomes clear and transparent, and has ac- 

quired avery sharp acid taste,—in which state it is denomi- 

nated vinegar,—and c contains, besides the acetic acid, which is 

its principal component, mucus, malic acid, supertartrate of 
otass, and some other vegetable constituents. 

Pure alcohol even when diluted with water is not suscepti- 
ble of this fermentation, but it enters into it when united with 
other fermentable bodies: thence wine and vinous liquors, 
which contain, besides alcohol, sugar, and some mucilaginous 
and extractive maiter, are employed for making vinegar. In 
this process, the alcohol is supposed to be decomposed, and 
oxygen absorbed ; carbonic acid is formed, but is retained in 
the liquor; and it is probable, as Mr. Murray has suggested, 
that the ferment affords nitrogen, which, it is now ascer- 
tained, enters into the composition of acetic acid’. 


“Many vegetable infusions and decoctions undergo: this fers 


mentation in warm weather; and hence the necessity of making 
these every day during Siritien: as by the decomposition 
which takes place their medicinal virtues are completely de- 
stroved. 

Putrefactive fermentation, Almost every vegetable’ sub- 
stance, when kept in a moist place, in a temperature not un- 
der 45° nor above 70°, undergoes spontaneous decomposition, 


its solid structure is completely destroyed, and its ultimate 


principles entering into new combinations escape in the gaseous 


or aériform state, leaving behind a smal! quantity of earthy 


aud metallic matter only, “which the veretable body contained, 
This process, which is denominated the putrefactive fer- 
mentation, does not absolutely require the contact of air, but 
water in every case appears to be essential. Vegetable bodies 
which are very soluble in water suffer it most readi'y; the 


‘surface of the liquor becomes covered with a mould; various 


elastic fluids, in which ammonia and phosphuretted hydrogen 
gas are often perceptible, with other matters which Ha ag 


I a 


1 System of Chemistry, iv, 465. 
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a feetid odour, are extricated, and it is ultimately completely 
decomposed. | } , ane 

The knowledge of the circumstances which promote this © 
Species of spontaneous decomposition points out the necessity 
of preserving, vegetable substances in perfectly dry places; and | 
when they have a tendency to attract moisture, the exposing 
them in a free current of air to dissipate the humidity. which 
they would otherwise absorb. 


c. Of the Operations in which Oxidizement is effected by means 
of a high Temperature. 


The degree of temperature at which these operations are 
conducted cannot generally be obtained from a common fire ; 
and therefore, before describing the operations themselves, it 
is necessary to notice the nature of furnaces,, which are in- 
struments of the most universal use in pharmaceutical che- 
mistry. | | 

Furnaces differ in construction, according to the particular 
purposes for which they are chiefly intended; but the follow- 
ing essential parts are common to all furnaces. 1st, The body 
or fire-place for holding the fuel and the vessel containing the 
materials to be submitted to the action of heat. 2d, The chim- 
ney by which the heated air and the smoke escape. 3d, The 
ash pit, into which the ashes fall, and through holes in the side 
of which fresh air is admitted to the burning fuel. 

In a well-constructed furnace the whole of the air which 
enters the ash-pit passes through the body of the furnace, and 
supports the combustion, after which the residue being highly 
rarefied'passes off by the chimney; on the due height of which, 
and the proper regulation of the access of atmospheric air from 
below, the strength of the combustion and consequently the 
heat produced altogether depend. The access of the air is 
generally regulated by registers, which are iron plates pierced 
with many holes of different sizes, which are generally fitted 
with brass stoppers, so that according to the number of holes 
opened a greater or smaller quantity of air is admitted to the 
burning fuel, The chimney should be .narrower than the 
body of the furnace, and of such a Jeugth that it can be 
heated throughout by the rarefied air which ascends through 
it; for it is by producing in the chimney a column of air of 
much less specific gravity than a corresponding column of the 
external air, that fresh airis constantly forced through the bod 
of the furnace from below, and a strong Us  puid ced 
If the chimney be too short, all the advantage to be derived’ 
from the above circumstance 1s not obtained; and af on the 
other hand it be too long, the air loses its heat before it 
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reaches the summit, and impedes to a certain extent the-ascent 
of the rarefied air. According to Macquer, when the tnternal » 
diameter of the furnace is 12 or 15 inches, and that of the 
chimney 8 or 9, its height should be 18 or 20 feet. 

Of whatever substance furnaces are made, unless. they be 
fixed and built of fire bricks, they should be coated to prevent - 
the radiation, and consequent loss of heat; and the best com- 
position for this purpose is clay and sand. It is perhaps better, 
however, first to put a coating of charcoal and clay next to 
the sides of the furnace, as was recommended by Dr. Black, 
particularly if it be made of plate-iron. The proportions he 
recommended were one part by weight of fine clay and three 
parts of charcoal; which being reduced to powder, and 
kneaded together with water, the mass 1s to be divided into 
balls of a moderate size; and these being applied to the sides 
of the furnace, are to be beat strongly with the face of a broad 
hammer, until a general coating of about one inch and a half 
covers the. inside of the furnace, and the cavity assumes an 
elliptical form. 

The most convenient portable furnace is that which was 
contrived by Dr. Black. It consists of an oval iron case, 
about 22 inches in height, 20 inches in diameter in the length 
of the oval, and 15 inches across; and lined in the body with 
the coating already described. On the top is fixed an iron 
plate perforated with apertures ; one large, intended to receive 


a sand-bath, a still, or similar apparatus ; and the other smaller, 


to which an iron tube, which acts as a chimney, is to be fixed. 
At the bottom of the body of the furnace, almost directly 
under the larger aperture, the grate is fixed; and under it the 
ash-pit receives the body, resting on a strong ring that encir- 
cles it, at about half an inch deep: The ash-pit is furnished 
with a door which opens on hinges, intended for removing 
the ashes ; and also a register to regulate the admission of air 
to the burning fuel. The register is a plate of iron perforateti 
with six apertures, the size of which increases in a geometri- 
cal ratio; so that by taking out the plugs with which they are 
stopped, either one or more at a time, the supply of air, and 
of course the heat to be excited, can be. regulated with great 
nicety. The fuel is introduced at the top; but there is a door 
also, occasionally, in the side of the body of the furnace, 
through which fuel can be supplied during the conducting of 
any process ; although, unless it be made to shut very close, this 
door is a disadvantage, as it prevents the admission of the air 
from being so precisely regulated. This furnace may be used 
for a great variety of operations, and may he fitted with a 
dome for the purpose of throwing down the flame when it 

is to be used for fusing metals. 
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 ¢For'small: operations, and when a great heat is not required, 
a furnace may be constructed by simply inverting a large 
black-lead crucible over another which is perforated at. the 
lower part, and is fitted with a moveable grate for supporting 
the fuel; or a sufficient heat for a great variety of small ope- 
rations may be obtained from -a lamp, on the principle of 
Argand’s, with a double concentric wick, and having rings 
attached to a brass rod.on which they slide, for supporting the 
retort or matrass at any height above the flame. 
With regard to fuels, the best are undoubtedly charcoal and 
coak, ora mixture of these. The advantages of charcoal are 
its kindling readily, burning with a strong clear heat in a 
small draught, without running into slag, choking the grate, 
or melting the walls of the furnace; and owing “to its con- 
taining only matter which is extremely combustible, the flues 
or chimneys never collect soot or other foulnesses. The 
chief objection to charcoal is its great expense. Coak is much 
less expensive; but as it contains a mixture of earths and 
metallic oxides, it is apt in an intense heat to run together into 
a tough ‘cohesive slag, which adheres to the walls of the fur- - 
nace, and to the sides of crucibles, choking up the grate, and 
of course preventing the proper draught for carrying on the 
combustion. These disadvantages, however, are remedied 
by mixing it with an equal bulk of dhateoals ; and theee united 
form the best fuel when an intense heat is required. 


The pharmaceutical operations (usually performed in fur- 
naces) are— 


Fusion. 

Evaporation. 

Distillation. 

Sublimation, ,' 

The oxidizement of metals. 

The deoxidizement or reduction of metals. 
The four first of these have been already deseribed. 


Oxidixement of metals. This term signifies that process 
"by which metals are converted into oxides, by absorbing oxy- 
gen, from the air, when exposed to a éettain degree of. heat. 
The disengagement of the caloric and light whict oxygen gas 
contains, by the solidification of the oxygen in the oxide, 1S 
scarcely perceptible when the operation is conducted in at- 
mospherical air; but if the oxidizement takes place in oxygen, 
eas, it is rapidly effected, and. caloric and light are very evi-~ 
dently extricated. This mode, however, of oxidizing metals 
18: or in small experiments only; but in all the pro- 
cesses of the laboratory for proeuying oxides by the aid of: 
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heat, common air yields the oxygen. The metal, if it be not 
volatile at the temperature required for its oxidizement, is ex- 
posed to the heat of the furnace in a. flat dish of baked clay 
called a roasting test, and frequently stirred to present fresh 
surfaces to the air: but, if the metal be easily volatilized, as 
is the case with zinc, it is thrown by pieces, at separate in- 
tervals, into a deep crucible, which is nearly covered by another 
so placed as to admit the air and allow of the additions being 
made, at the same time that it receives and.condenges the oxide 
which flies off. If mercury be the metal operated on, it is 
generally put into a flat-bottomed matrass with a very tall nar- 
row neck, the mouth of which ts left open, and which is 
placed in a sand-bath, and kept at a degree of beat nearly 
equal to the boiling point of the mercury, for several days; 
but it is perhaps better to use a retort with the bottom flat- 
tened, and the neck only slightly bent, that the globules of 
mercurial vapour may be condensed,’ and the metal fall back 
into the vessel'. In this process the atmospheric air fur- 
nishes the oxygen, which readily combines with the vola- 
tilized mercury, while the form of the apparatus 1s intended to 
permit a renewal of it constantly to take place, without al- 
lowing the escape of the mercurial vapour. 

Deoxidizement of metats, or their reduction, 1s that process 
‘in which the oxygen of a metallic oxide is separated, and the 
metal recovers its meiallic form and properties. It is seldom 
performed on a large seale in pharmacy; but in cases of me- 
tallic oxides having been taken into the stomach, and proving 
fatal, it is of importance, in ascertaining their nature, to be 
able to reduce them to the metallic state by means of the blow- 
pipe and lamp; an apparatus by wLich minute substances 
may be almost instantaneously heated to a great degree, and 
their natures discovered with much accuracy. 

The most common blow-pipe is a tube of brass or iron, 
bent near one of its extremities, and drawn out sufficiently fine 
to keep up a constant stream of air when it is blown into by 
the mouth applied to the opposite end. This form of blow- 
pipe is liable to one inconvenience, from the condensation of 
the moisture of the breath, in the course of blowing; to 
remedy which, a hollow ball or bulb is made near the small end 
of the pipe; and to render it more portable, this is divided 
through the middle, and fitted with a screw so.as to be pnt 
together when used. Small separate jet pipes, or caps, are 
frequently adapted to slip on the small extremity of the blow- 
pipe, by which means any size of bore may be had recourse 
to, as a larger aud more moderate, or a smaller and more in- 
tense flame is required. The flame for blowing through is best 
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obtained from a wax or tallow candle with a very large wick, 
which must be kept moderately short by snufling it frequently,. 
and it must also be turned a little aside from the pipe. 

In using this apparatus with advantage and ease, a little prac- 
tice isnecessary. As the flame is often required to be kept up 
for several minutes, the respiration must be carried on through 
the nostrils without interruption, and the stress of blowing 
performed merely by the compression of the cheeks upon the 
air held in the mouth. In subjecting any substance to experi- 
ment, it is to be placed either on a piece of charcoal, or in & 
platina spoon. When chareoal is employed, a large, compact 
well-burnt piece should be chosen, and a small shallow hole 
scooped in it for receiving the substauce to be heated. The 
flame of the candle or lamp is then to be directed upon this by 
means of the blow-pipe. The charcoal soon kindles round 
the hole, which is gradually enlarged; and the heat. being 
thereby augmented and kept up uniformly round the substance, 
the charcoal} aids by its chemical effect the reduction of it, if 
an oxide, or its deoxidizement, if a fixed acid. Carbonate of 
lead thus treated is converted into a globule of metallic lead ; 
and the phosphates are partially reduced to phosphurets. 

In many operations, much inconvenience arises in using the 
common blow-pipe from both the hands of the operator being 
engaged ; and therefore a double pair of bellows, which is fixed 
below the table, and worked by the foot of the artist, has been 
invented for giving the hlast. Means have also been con- 
trived for producing the blast by a stream of oxygen gas, which 
excites a much more intense heat than can be produced by any 
ather method; but the expense of the apparatus wall always be 
an insurmountable obstacle against the general use of this 
agent. The most ingenious blow-pipe is that of Mr. Paul of 
Geneva, in which the flame 1s produced by vapour of alcohol. 
See fig. 6, pl. 3. 


COATINGS, CEMENTS, AND LUTES. 


In: many chemical operations, although the nature of the 
substances require that glass vessels be used, yet, from the 
degree of heat to which they are exposed, these must be pro- 
tected on the outside by a coating; andinall operations where 
the products are in any degree volatile, it is of importance that 
the joinings of the parts of the apparatus should be perfectly 
secured: hence the necessity of coatings and lutes: and ce- 
ments are requisite for repairing flaws and cracks, 

Coalings are applied to the insides of furnaces to prevent 
the too quick dissipation of the heat. and also to protect the 
iron and materials of which the furnace is made from being 
destroyed by the action of the fire. The coating used by 
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Doctor Black bas been already described ; but another nearly as 
good may be formed, by coarsely grinding fragments of pottery, 
and mixing the powder with moist clay in sufficient quantity 
to allow it to be moulded when wet. -To render it more tena- 
cious, some fibrous matter is generally added to the mixture, 
such as chopped cow-dung ; the proportion of which, as re- 
commended by Baum@, may be one ounce to every five 
ounces of the mixture. This 1s to be applied in the manner 
already described. | ) 

The same kind of coating may be used for glass vessels which 
are to be exposed toa red heat. The following is the mode of 
applying it. After kneading the coating material, so as to. 
render it very plastic, let it be spread out on a flat table, and 
lay the bottom of the retort in the middle of the mass; then 
turn up the edges. of the cake, so as to bring it over and round 
the body and neck of the vessel, pressing it down in every part 
with the fingers tllitapplics uniformly and closely. The ma- 
terial may also be applied in a liquid state, by bringing it to 
the consistence of thick cream, and dipping the retort repeat- 
edly into st; drying it after each immersion by turning it before 
the fire. The different lavers of coating may be thus laid on 

very equally, from the thickness of 4 to4an inch; so that the 
retort will assume the character of a strong earthen retort 
glazed in the inside; and as the coating agglutinates in a full 
red-heat, it will form am impenetrable covering, very closely 
attached to glass, and which cannot be detached from it. 

Cemenis and Lutes are formed of the same materials, 
They are generally composed of unctuous or resinous sub- 
stances ; mucilaginous or gelatinous substances; or of clay, 
lime, and similar materials capable of resisting a considerable 
degree of heat, 

a. Unctuous and resinous lutes—These should be viscid, 
plastic, compact, and possess the power of resisting acrid va- 
pours, The following are the best of this class, 

1, Melt eight partsof bees-wax with one of turpentine, ard 
according as it is required to be more or less consistent or 
pliable, add different proportions of any resinous sub- 
stance. This lute adheres very closely to the glass, is not 
easily penetrated by acrid vapours, and is very manage- 
able. It cannot beara heat higher than 140°', ) 

2, Dissolye spermaceti, and when melted, while it is hot, 
throw into it bits of caoutchouc. ‘This is an excellent 
lute where much heat 1s not required to be employed, 

3. Take pure, dry, unbaked clay reduced to a fine powder, 
beat it for several hours witha heavy iron pestle in a brass 
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mortar, dropping i in slowly some boiled or drying linseed 
oil ; or, (which renders the lute more tenacious,)- some am-~ 
ber varnish, prepared by melting yellow amber in an iron 
Jadle, and mixing it with linseed oi]. This Jute can sustain 
a considerable degree of heat, is impenetrable by acids and — 
spirituous liquors, and adheres very strongly to metallic or 
glass vessels previously rendered perfectly dry. As it 
softens in some degree, hovrever, by heat, it is necessary 
to, surround the luting with pieces of wet bladder, and to 
secure the whole By packthread firmly tied round both 
above and below the joint". The adhesive properties of 
this lute improve by age. It should be kept in a covered 
pan ina cool cellar. 

Glazier’s putty, which is acomposition of chalk and dry- 
ing linseed oil, resembles very much the above Jute in its 
qualities, and may be used as a substitute for it. 

5. Take four parts of common resin, one of yellow- wax, and 
one part of fine brick-dust ; melt the two former together, 
and when they are melted stir inthe brick-dust. Thislute 
adheres with great firmness, arid forms also a good cement 
for stopping cracks in class « vessels. 

6. Six parts of clay, one part of iron filings, and strobe 
of Jinseed. oil to form them into a paste, make a good ce- 
ment for stopping cracks in iron vessels intended to be 
strongly heated. 

7. The following cement ts recommended for joining toge- 
ther glass or steel,‘ Take of mastich five or six bits as 
big as peas, and dissolve them in as much alcohol as will 

-render them liquid. In another vessel dissolve as much 
isinglass (previously soaked in water) in brandy or rum as 
will make two fluid ounces of a strong glue; warm it, 
and incorporate with it by rubbing, two or three small bits 
of yalbanum or ammoniacum, and the mastich solution, 
Preserve the mixture in a well- stopped bottle, and gently 
wart 1t before use ?.”’ 

b. Mucilaginox sand gelatinous lutes are adapted only for ope- 
rations which do not require a high temperature, and in 
which very acrid vapours are notextricated. They are easily 
applied, are sufficiently adhesive, and can be readily removed, 
after an operation is finished, by simply moistening them 
Ww ie water, 
. Under this head may be mentioned the simple applica- 
tion of moistened bladder. To render it very adhesive, it 
should be soaked for. a short time in tepid water, till it 
feels clammy to the touch ; after which it contracts con- 
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siderably as it dries, and thus embraces very firmly the 
junctures, adhering with a sufficient degree of force. 

2, Linseed, meal kneaded up with water, to a sufficient con- 
sistence, and applied pretty thick over, the joinings, of the 
vessels, or almond meal treated in the same manver, form 
very convenient lutes, which dry and become firm.in a yery 
short time, 

3. Flour paste spread upon slips of moistened paper. forms 
a sufficiently good Jute for many purposes. 

4. Smear slips of linen on both sides with white 2 eon, 
then apply these neatly to the joinings of the vessels, and 
when applied shake loosely over them some finely pow- 
dered quicklime. This lute dries very quickly, is ex- 
tremely hard, very cohesive, impervious. to Waher, and 
impenetrable by most kinds of vapours. 

5. Mix powdered plaster of Paris with white of egg, milk, 
glue, starch, or any mucilaginous fluid, and app ly. it im- 
mediately. 

6. Mix together equal parts of clay and lime, with about. 
one-third of flour and white of egg. 


7. Mix together equal parts of coleothar and Res with 
white of egg. 

All the cements containing lime and gelatinous substances 

become so very hard that they cannot be separated from glass 
vessels without the assistance of a sharp knite and some force; 
and therefore they can scarcely be applied to very thin and de- 
licate vessels, the force of their contraction in setting, inde- 
pendent of that required to: separate thein when the apparatus is 
to be taken down, being apt to break vessels.of this descrip- 
tion. They will not cunfine very corrosive acid vapours fora 
great length of time; but are excellent lutes for preserving a 
complicated apparatus ’ steadily united and air-tight ; and they 
will bear nearly a red heat without material alteration. They 
are also the most useful kind of cement for applying to any ac- 
cidental crack or failure of a lute already on, although a stream 
of. vapour may be bursting through at the time?. 

c. Earthy lutes are intended chiefly for operations which re- 
quire a very high ets: The following are the best 
of ‘this class. 

1. Mix burnt gypsum, in powder, with water to the con- 
sistence of a thick cream, and apply it immediately. This 
forms a lute which sets as soon as it 1s applied, and is 
firm ; but aslight blow will easily crack it. 

$, Dissolve ore ounce of borax in half a pint of boiling 
water, and add as much slacked lime as will, make it into 
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a paste. By using a simaller portion of lime, this lute 
forms an excellent glazing for’ retorts, over which it 
should be spread with a brush; but when dry, a coating of 
slacked lime and linseed oi], beaten till the mixture is per- 
fectly plastic, should be laid over the whole of the lute. 

3. A very valuable fire lute may be made of about one part 
of glass of borax, five parts of brick-dust, and five parts 
clav, finely powdered together, and mixed with a little 
water when used. The borax brings the earths into a 
state of semivitrification, and thus forms an impenetrable 
crust over the joinings to which this lute is applied. 

4. The same composition which has been already described 
as a proper coating for the inside of furnaces, is also an 
excellent earthy lute. 

In the application of all lutes, the junctures of the appara- 
tus must be accurately fitted before the lute be laid over them ; 
and no alteration of the position of the vessels should be at- 
tempted until the Jute be dry, or firmly set. Hf the beak of a 
retort be too small to fit accurately to the neck of a receiver, 
the vacancy should be filled up, by introducing short pieces of 
soft wood or of cork ; and if the disproportion be very con- 
siderable, acork must be fitted tothe neck of thereceiver, and 
a circular hole made in it of proper dimensions to admit the 
beak of the retort. The curved tubes of a Woulfe’s appara- 
tus, when not fitted accurately to the openings of the receivers 
by grinding, may be also fixed by means of corks. | 

After the parts of an apparatus are thus firmly joined, the 
Juting must be neatly and closely apphed over the junctures ; 
and the whole covered with slips of wet bladder, or with linen 
spread with one or other of the above described cements. The 
application of the lutes, although apparently very simple, yet 
requires a considerable degree of management, lest the luting 
of one juncture shoald disturb another already luted, which 
s apt to happen move especially when applying the fillets and 
higatures, | 
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TABLE OF FREEZING MIXTURES. 


The following Tables were drawn up by Mr. Walker from actual experi- 
ments. They show the degree of cold, or the reduction of temperature, 
which may be obtained by the different combinations mentioned in the first 
column. 


Tasre J, 
FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES—WITHOUT ICE. 


Depree of 
Mixtures. Thermometer sinks {cold pro- 
duced. 
- 2 Parts. 
Muriate of ammonia 5 
Nitrate of potash.... 5 From-+ 50° to+10° 40 ; 
Water? =... badass » 16 
Muriate of ammonia 5 
Nitrate of potash..., 5 A 
Sulphate of soda..... & Haast 90% tO-px4 Pic 
Wrater aa tte sede one bs 16 
Nitrate of ammonia, , 1 
Waters came ceaacts 1 chinese naar — 
Nitrate of ammonia,. 1 | ; 
Carbonate of soda,... 1 From +50° to— 7° 57 
Water 4\..<\. saa em 1 
Sulphate of soda..,. 3 
Diluted nitricacid.... 2 Ryan Raa ie 
Sulphate of soda... 6 
Mauriateofammonia,. 4 be . 
Nitrateof potash .... 2 Frome 50° t9—10 oe 
Diluted nitric acid... 
Sulphate.of soda..... 6 
Nitrate of ammonia... 5 From+50° to— 14° 64 
Diluted nitric acid... 4 
Phosphate of soda... 9 From-+-50° to — 12° 62 


peed nitricacid.... 4 
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_FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES —IVITHOUT ICE.—continued. © | 


Ts 


‘ Degree oP f - 
Mixcures. Thermometer sinks cold pro- 
f duced. 

Phosphate of sodar?.) 9 | 

Nitrate of ammonia,, 6 From+50° to—219 | 71. | 

Diluted nitric acid... 4 

Sulphate of yaar a3 8 ‘ ; 

Muriatic acidiy 2) oS From + 50° bos OF 50 

Sulphate of soda. ..../ Ka 
. Sulphate of soda on From+50° to +3° 47 


Diluted sulphuric acid 4_ 
‘N. BG. If the materials are mrxed at a warmer temperature than that ex 
pressed in the table, the effect will be proportic nably greater; thus, if the most 
powerful of these mixtures be made when the air is +85°, it will sink the ther- 
mrometer to +- 2% 


. Tasre Il 
FRIGORIFIC MixXTURES—W ITH ich. 
~ 2 ”, 
Degree of 
Mixtures. _-Thermometer sinks __|cold pro- 
: duced. 
ay —_—= — | x a rr ee eo eee eee 
f 
Parts. 
~ é Z 
Suow, or pounded ice 2 z ar * 
Murtate of soda..... 1 : } : 
—_—_ - —_-——-! : - se 
Snow, or pounded ice 5 | & | 
Muriate of soda..... 2 | = to—12° 
Muriate of ammonia | | x ; 
a ae | . —=—— (2 eee 
x f 
Snow, or pounded ice 24 5 | i 
Kf ee) 
Murtate of sod2..:.. 10 rg to—18° * 
id dastdiat de avmntas, o1.¢ 
Nitrate of potash,,.. 5 } = ) 
—— Be WR RRR a 04 j— S: 2s el a a ee 
Snow, or poundedice 12) gg i 
Mouriatecat soda Ni aeaic ered Jot tosa5e 
, Nitrateof ammonia... 5 “ 
R. Snow a ORE 3 | Fiom 390 to-— 23° 55 
Diluted sulphuric acid 2 | 
Snow een eescces esse 8 F i 39° t ; ‘27° §9 ' , 
Muriatic acid 5 tg rn 
Snow 7 gh 
a Pee? PS Sees eee re us Q0 tena oO 62 
Diluted nitric acid... 4 From-+ 52° to-80 
ne ——" eal 
ROW Vb ute <'s: ad aie» 1 *] From432° to—40° mer 
Muriate of lime ..... 5 | 
eth a se 
Pa 8 ee CES I ae 2 . ‘39 : 
Cryst. muriate of lime $ From+$2 to=50 
SNOW 2 eres os 08 From-++$2 tose" | 88 


Potash’. aveons ck oe 4 | 
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COMBINATIONS OF FRIGORIFIC MIXTURES. 


oft 
“\Degreeof 
Mixtures, Thermometer sinks, | cold pro- 
duced. 
po a ee Bt a ee : wae ETI taker 
Parts. 
Phosphate of soda... 5 
Nitrate of ammonia... 3 From 0° to = 34° . 34 
Diluted nitric acid, .. 4 . 
Phosphate of soda... 3 : 
Nitrate of ammonia.. 2 From—34° to-—50° _ 16 
Diluted mixed acids,. 4 
se Oe eae 8 
Diluted sulphuric acid 8 From — 10° to— 56° 46 
Or Diluted nitric acid 3 
SEPT ob i wo dae ae 3 7 ° ° 
Diluted nitric acid Brom 0% to’ = 49 a 
Snow See sa a « clebale are 1 From 20° to—60? 40 
Diluted idkute acid 1 
te Dee +) 
Muriate of lime..... 4 From -+-20° tore? oe 
a a irises aes): ° ty) 
Muriate of lime..... 4 From-+ 10° to—54 64 
Srawe Pk ise. RS "2 EF 15° go § 
Miuriate of lime..... 3 SIDS S50" Wee 3 
Saow), «Fide Seca on J 
Cryst. muriate of lime 2 From 0° to—66° 66 
Snow wt Soo eee 1 F 40° ° 
Cryst. muriate of lime 3 ty Wo pA 23 
OOOW.....).-., seen 8 F 639 10 23 
Diluted sul huric acid 10 TOM — 68" to=9 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY. 


The following Tables were drawn up by Bergman, and additions made to them 
by others at.different times. The substance, the attractions of which are to be 
shown, is placed at the head of a column, and the substances to which it has 
an attraction placed beneath in the order of the forces of attraction. 


OXYGEN. 
Carbon 
Charcoal 
Manganese 
Zinc 
Tron 
Tin 
Antimony 
Hydrogen 
Phosphorus 
Sulphur 
Arsenic 
Nitrogen 
Nickel 
Cobalt 
Copper 
Bismuth 
Caloric 
Mercury 
Silver 
Arsenous acid 
Nitric oxide 
Gold 
Flatina 
Carbonic oxide 
Muriatic acid _ 
White oxide of 

manganese 
White oxide of lead 


Oxycen *. 
Titanium 
Manganese 
Zinc 
Tron 
Tin 
Uranium 
Molybdena 
Tungsten 
Cebalt 
Antimony 
Nickel 
Arsenic 


. 


Chrome 
Bismuth 
Lead 
Copper 
Tellurium 
Platina 
Mercury 
Silver 
Gold 


CAREON. 


Oxygen 
Iron 
Hydrogen 


NITROGEN. 


Oxygen 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus 
Hydrogen 


Hyprocen. 


Oxygen 
Sulphur 
Carbon 
Phosphorus 
Nitrogen 


LR (AAR 


SULPHUR. 
PHospnorus. 


Potash 
Soda 
Iron 
Copper — 
Tin 
| Lead 
Silver 
Bismuth 
Antimony 
Mercury 


Arsenic 
Molybdena 


Porasu, Sopa,and 
AMMONIA. 


Acids: / 
Sulphuric 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Phosphoric 
Fluoric 

-Oxalic 
Tartaric 
Arsenic 
Succinie 
Citric 
Lactic 
Benzoic 
Sulphurous 
Acetic 
Mucic 
Boracic 
Nitrous 

Carbonic 
Prussic 

Oil 

Water 

Sulphur 


oe 


BARYTES. 


Acids: 
Sulphuric 
Oxalic f 
Succinie’ 
Fluoric 
Phosphoric 
Mucic 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Suberic 
Citric 
‘Vartaric 


Acids: 
Arsenic 
Lactic 
Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous 
Carbonic 
Prussic 

Sulphur _ 

Phosphorus 

Water 

Fixed oils 


4 
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SItRONTITES. 


Acids: 
Sulphuric 

~ Phosphoric 
Oxalic 
'Tartaric 
Fluoric 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Succinic 
Acetic 
Arsenic 
Boracic 
Carbonic 

Water 


_—_ 


Lime. 


Acids: 
Oxalic 
Sulphuric 
Tartaric 
Succinic 
Phosphoric > 
Mucic 
Nitric 
Muriatic, 
Suberic 


_* Vauquelin’s Table of the affinity of the metals for oxygen, according to the 
difficulty with which their oxides are decomposed by heat. 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY —continued: 


Actis: 
Fluaric 
Arsenic 
Lactic 
Citric 
Malic 
Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous 
Carbonic 
Prussic 

Sulphur 

Phosphorus 

Water 

Fixed oil 
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Macwnesia. 


Acids: 
Oxalic * 
Phosphéric 
Sulphuric 
Fluoric 
Arsenic 
Muciec 
Succiniec 
Nitric 
Muriatic , 
_ ‘Tartaric 
- Citric 
Malic 
Lactic 
Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boracic 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous — 
Carbonic 
Prussic 
Sulphur 


ALUMINA, 
Acids: 
Sulphuric 
Nitric 
Muriatic 
Oxalic 
Arsenic 
Fluoric 
Tartaric 
Succinic 


Acids: 
Mucic 
Citric 
Phosphoric 
Lactic 
Benzoic 
Acetic 
Boracic.... 
Sulphurous 
Nitrous i 
Carbonic 
Prussic 


é 


SiLex. 


Fluoric acid 
Potash 


So 


OxIDE or PLATI- 
NA. 
Oxipe os Goxrp*. 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Muriatic 
Nitric 
Sulphuric 
Arsenic 
Fluoric 
Tartaric 
Phosphoric 
Oxalic 
Citric 
Acetic 
Succinic 
Prussic — 
Carbonic 

Ammonia 


OD 


4 


Ox1pE oF SILVER. 


Acids: 
Gallic. 
Muriatic _ 
Oxalic 
Sulphuric 
Mucie 
Phosphoric 
Sulphurous 
Nitric 
Arsenic 
Fluoric 
Tartarie 
Citric 


Acids: 
Lactic 
Succinic 
Acetic 
Prussic 
Carbonic 

Ammonia 


Oxioe.or Mer- 


CURY, 


Acids: 
Gallic 
Muriatic 
Oxalic 
Suceinic 
Arsenic ; 
Phosphoric 
Sulphuric 
Mucic 
Tartaric 
Citric 
Malic 
Sulphurous 
Nitric 
Fluoric 
Acetic 
Benzoic 
Boracic 
Prussic - 
Carbonic 


Oxipe or Leap. 


Acids: ' 
Gallic | 
Sulphuric 
Mucic 
Oxalic 
Arsenic 
Tartaric 
Phosphoric 
Muriatic 
Sulphurous 
Suberic 
Nitric 
Fluoric 

Citric 
Malic 
Succinic 
Lactic 
Acetic 
Benzoic 
Boracic 


* Omitting the oxalic, 
hydrogen after ammonia, 


~ 
e 


‘ CXV 
Acids: Ye 
Prussi¢ 
Carbonic 
Fixed oils 
Ammonia 


ze 


Ox1DE oF Corprer. 


Acids: ‘ 
Gallic mM - 
Oxalic 
Tartaric 
Muriatic 
Sulphuric 
Mucic 
Nitric 
Arsenic 
Phosphoric 
Succinic 
Fluoric, 
Citric 
Lactic 
‘Acetic 
Boracic 
Prussic 
Carbonic — 

Fixed alkalies © 

Ammonia ; 

Fixed oils 


7 


<—woeS o 
Ox1pr or ARSE- 
Nic; 


Acids : 
Gallic 
Muriatic 
Oxalic’ — 
Sulphuric 
Nitric 
‘Tartaric 
Phosphoric 
Fluoric 
Succinic 
Citric 
Acetic 
Prussi¢ 

Fixed alkalies 

Ammonia 

Fixed oils 

Water 


(Rawr ST OEBSED is en 
OxipeE or Iron, 


Acids: 
Gallic 


i2 


citric, succinic, and carbonic, and adding sulphuretted 


exvi ‘Appendix to Part 1—No. I. 


/ * * > 
TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINIT Y—continued. 


Acids : | Acids: Glucine % 
Oxalie Tarterie Yttria pide Aci. 
Tartaric Phosphorie Alumine PRIA TIC ACID Se 
Camphoric Citric Zircon Barytes — 
Sulphuric Succinic Metallic oxides Potash 

. Mucic._ Fluori¢ — —— | Soda 
ae Arsenic Sos ww hieeeh our: Strontites 
itric Lactic Bochiiin Lime 
Phosphorie f Bcette “ t- Maenesia 
Arsenic ‘ Boracie Barytes Ammonia 
Fluorie Prussic — Lime Glucine 
Succinic Carbonic | Potash Alumina 
Citric Fixed alkalies. Soda Zircon 
Lactie Ammonia Strontites | Metallic oxides 
Acetic ——| Magnesia -_— 
eos OxIpeE or ANTI- Ammonia Fruoric Actp. 
russic ‘ Glucine 
5 MONY,. ; Boracic Acip §. 
Carbonic mite Alumina 
‘ : Arsenic Acip 4. 
me ——} Acids: Zircon Tun ahs 
Oxipeicé tin Gallic _ | Metallic oxides Shine 
js Muriatie Lime 
Acids: Benzoic Buareeaate Acie tote: 
Gallic Oxalic Cc Strontites 
Muriatic Sulphuri ARBO HIE F- Magnesia 
phurie gn 
Sulphuric Nitric Barytes Potash 
Oxalic ‘Yartaric Strentites Soda 
Tartaric — Mucie Lime ‘ Ammonia 
Arsenic . Phosphorie Potash Glucine 
Phosphoric Citric | Soda Alumina 
Nitric Succinic Ammonia Zircon 
. Succinic Fluoric Magnesia Silex 
Fluoric Arseni¢e Glucine 
sae Lactic Alumina Ataris. 
itric Acetic Zircon L mt 
Lactic Boracic Metallic oxides s oy aan og 
Acetic Prussic Silex UBERIC Acip **. 
Boracic Fixed Alkalies | Barytes 
Prussic Ammonia PuospHorous | Potash 
Ammonia ACID. Soda 
“~} Suupnurie Acip. rat Strontates 
OxipE oF Zinc, |. —-Prussic* ile eee tt 
f g ‘ Strontites Ammonia 

Acids: Barytes Potash Magnesia 
Gallie Strontites Soda Metallic oxides 
Oxalic Potash Ammonia : Glucine 
Sulphuric Soda Glacine Alumina 
Muriatic Lime Alumine Zircon 
Mucic Magnesia Zircon 
Nitric Ammonia Metallic oxides 


at 


* With the omission of all after ammonia. 
+ Ammonia should come before ed and strontites, glucine, and zircon 
should be omitted. 
{ Magnesia should besa above aramonia, and alumina and silica should be 
emitted. 
3 Ammonia should stand above magnesia, 
Silex should be omitted, and water and alcohol inserteds | Except silex. 
* With the gsuission of strontites, metallic oxides, glucine, and zircon, 


- 


\ 
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CXYii 


TABLES OF SIMPLE AF FINITY—continued, 


Oxatic Acrp. 
Tarraric Acip. 
Cirric Acip *, 


Lime 
Barytes 
Strontites - 
Magnesia 
Potash 
Soda 
Ammmonia 
Alumina 
Metallic oxides 
Water 
Alcohol 


a 


Seeeeeeeneal 


Benzoic Acip. 


White oxide of ar. 
senic 


Potash 
Soda 
Ammonia 
Barytes 
Lime 
Magnesia 
Alumina 


CaMPuoric Acyp. 


Lime 
Potash 
Soda 
Barytes 
Ammonia 
Alumina 
Magnesia 


Frxep O1rs, 
Lime 


‘Earytes 


Potash 


‘Soda 


Magnesia 

Oxide of mercury 

Other metallic ox. 
ides, 

Alumina 


ALCOHOL. 


Water 
Ether 
Volatile oil 


Alcaline sulphu-_ 
rets 


A 


SuLPHURETTED 
Hypgocen. : . 


Barytes 
Potash 
Soda 
Lime 


Ammonia 


Magnesia: 
Zircon, : - 


* Zircon after alumina, 


CXVL 3 


Showing the degrees of Reaumur’s and Fahtduhaie s thermometer cor= 


Appendix to Part L—No, HT, 


N° LIL. 


TABLE I, 


responding with those of the centigrade thermometer. 


| ee ee ee | ee - 


Fahr. 


212 
2102 
208'4 
206'°6 
204'8 
203° 
301-2 
199°4 
197°6 
195°8 
194: 
192°2 
190°4 
1886 
186°8 
185: 
1832 
181.4 
179°6 
177°8 
176° 
174:2 
172-4 
170°6 
168°8 
167" 
165°2 
163°4 
161°6 
159°8 
158° 
1562 
154°4 
152:6 
150'8 


ey Reau, 
53 42°4 
52 | 416 
51 | 40°8 
50 | 40° 
49 39:2 
48 38°4 
47 37'6 
46 | 36:8 
45 36° 
44 | 35-2 
43 | 344 
42 | 33: 
4} 32°8 
40 | 32: 
39 | 31-2 
38 30-4 
~ $37 | 296 
36 | 28:8 
35 28° 
34°41 27-2 
33 26°4 
32.| 25°6 
$1 248 
30 | 24: 
29 93:2 
28 229°4 
27 21°6 
26 20°8 
25 20° 
24 19:2 
23 18°4 
22 | 17°6 
Al 16°8 
20 | 16 
19 15°2 
18 14'4 
17 13°6 
16 12'8 
15 12: 
14°} 11-2 
18 10°4 
12 9'6 
il 8°83 
10 S20 
9 72 
8 64 
7 56 


‘118°4 


Fahr. leg Reau. 


127°4 | 
125°6 
123°8 
122° 

140°2 


116°6 


1148 
PaES 


111°2 
109°4 
107°6 
105°8 
104° 
102°2 
100°4 
98°'6 
96°8 


| 


“© 


“90 OC) HS OD 


JAAR OOSCTNH OAH 
5D No BO CO 


“1S POO) 


Fahr. 


Y 
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TABLE II. 


CXLX - 


Exhiliting the degrees of the centigrade and Fahrenheit’s thermometers 
corresponding to those of Reaumur’s thermumeter. 


Reau. Cent. 


Fahr. ||Reau.| Cent.| Fahr. 


Reau,.] Cent. 
4 5° 
3 3°75 
2 2°5 
1 1°25 
0 0 
1 125 
2 2°5 
3 3°15 
4 5° 
5 6°25 
6 75 
7 8°75 
8 | 10 
3 11°25 
10 | 125 
11 13°75 
12 15° 
13° | 16°25 
14 | 175 
15 18°75 
16 | 20° 
17...) 20-25 

18 | 22°5. 
19 {23°75 

20 25° 

21 | 26°25 

22 8 27°5 

23 | 28°75 

24 |} 30° 

25 | 31°25 

26 | 32°5 

27 | 33°15 

28 | 35° 

29 | 36°25 

80 | 375 

31 | 38°75 

32 | 40° 


Fahr. 


4l° . 
33°15 


CXR, 


"58 
-: 
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N° IV. 


TABLES of the specific gravities of substances, which are artiz 
cles of the materia medica, at a edie vod of 60° of Fah- 


renheii. 

Meraus and INFLAMMABLES. 
Mercury 13°568 
Sulphuret of mercury . - 10:000 

- Lead’. . > 11°352 
Silver . : ¥ 10°510 
Bismuth .. ‘ 9'822, 
Copper ; 8°805 | 
Arsenic ; 8'310 


Sulphuret of argertic (red) 3'225) 


- Gellow) 5315 


Tron .. ; 7738 
Sulphuret of iron 4°518 
hin? a »  ¥'299 
Zinc . 6 ] . 6861 
Manganese . »' 16850 
Antimony : »| “OZ12 


Sulphuret of antimony : 


Sulphur ; : - 1:990 


Charcoals - 0223 to 1°526 
Bitumens 0°892 to 1°357 
SALINE SUBSTANCES. 
Sulphuric acid 1°885 
Nitric acid , 1'583 
Muriatic . ; - 1°929 
Acetic © 4 ot weeta POSO 
Vinegar 1°0135 to 1°0251 


Distilled vinegar 1-007 to 10095 
Citric acid .- 1'0345 
Benzoic.  . ; 0:667 


Ammonia (liquid) - 09054 
Potass — , : . 4 107085 
Soda . X f . 1336 
Lime .* ‘ -2°3908 
Magnesia 5 » 1233298 
Barytes : ; . 4000 
Alumina . 2°000 
Sutin of potass 2°208 
——soda .- 2°246 
: magnesia 1:6603 
Alum mat 1:719 
Nitrate of potass . 1°933 
Muriate of soda. , (2920 
ammonia 1453 


1:76 


4°368 |, ———- 


Muriate of barytes . 2°8257 
Phosphate of soda 1°338 

Acetate of potass . . 21—? 
Tartrate of potass 1°5507 


potass and soda 1°757 | 


Supertartrate of potass —_-:1°953 

Carbonate of potass . 2°012 

- soda 1.421 

———- ammonia 0966 

——_———. lime 27— 
—- - magnesia 0'2941 

barytes - 4331 

1°720 


Subborate of soda 


METALLIC SaLTs. 
Mercury, corrosive muriate 


of . : 5°1308 

-- mild muriate. 7'1758 

-—— subsulphate . 6°444 

Copper, sulphate of 2°1943 
— acetate . 1779 
Iron, sulphate of . . 1880 
~ carbonate . « 9 3°333 
acetate : 701368 

Lead, carbonate of #1 7°2357 
superacetate - 2°345 
Zinc, sulphate of 1912 


VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES AND 


Propuctions. 
Cinchona bark. 0°7840 
Logwood .. 09130 
Madder root ¢ 0 7650 
Mahogany . . 1:0630 
Red saunders ‘ . 4/1280 
Sassafras. ; . 0°4820 
Gum arabic . . 195153 
Hepaticaloes . . 1:3586 

Socotoriné aloes . . 113796 
‘Amber (yellow) . =. ~=—«:1°0780 
Ammoniacum . 12071 
Assafeetida . Ge 23275. 
Benzoin =, é - 1'0924 
Camphor . (ani 6 O'O887, 
Catechu. : . 14573 
Elemi  . *, 10683 


. 


Euphorbium : : 
Galbanum . ets 
Galipot : . : 
Gamboge §.0' 7.04 
Honey... . “ 
Myrrh q , 
Olibanum 

Opium ‘ ’ ; 
Opoponax . ~. . 

~ Resin (common) . 

_ Sagapenpm ‘ 
Scammony (Aleppo) 
————--— (Smyrna) . 
Storax . . 
Sugar (refined) ; . 
Tragacanth > : 


Turpentine . ; ; 
Wax (yellow) . ° 
(white) . , 


‘Pats anv Oits. 


Fat of beef . 
—mutton . , 
——— pork : ; 
Tallow ; where 
Butter ) 
Spermaceti 
Oil of linseed 
olives 
almonds 
Naphtha 
Oil of cinnamon . ‘ 
— cloves A 3 


o.* ©4aes> © 
e 


1°1244 
1°2120 
1°0819 


12216. 


1'1390 
1°3600 
171732 
1:3365 
1 6226 
1:0727 
1°2008 
12354 
1:2743 
1/1098 
1-6060 
1'8161 
0991 


0:9648 | 


0°0086 


0'9232 
0°9235 
0:9368 
0:9419 
0°9423 
0:9433 
0.9403 


09153 


0:9170 
0:84.75 
1:044 


1036 
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Oil of lavender . ‘ 
—— mint Ms ; 
——tTosemary .- ; 

— chamomile ‘ 

— savine i . 
———-— carraway . ‘e 
~———— aniseseed . 4 
—--—juniper. k 
— turpentine “ 

— amber i ‘ 


Sulphuric ether. 

Nitric ether ‘ 
Alcohol ‘ s : 
Proof spirit . A : 


Water (distilled) 


GASES. 
Sp. Gr. 
Air 1°000 


Vapour of ether 2°250 
— alcohol 2:°100 


Carbonic acid 1°500 
Oxygen gas 1°103 
Nitrous gas 1:094 
Azotic gas. . '0'978 
Carbonic oxide . 0°956 
Steam - 0700 
Carburetted hydro- 

gen a - 0'600 
Hydrogen gas . 0-084 


cxxi. 


1894 
0°8982: 
0.0057 
0'8943 
09294 
0:9049 
0'9867 
08577 
0°8007 
0'S807 
0'632 
0'9088 
0'704 
0'916 


1-000 


Weight 
of 100 
inches. 


31°00 
70-21 
65°10 
46°50 
34°19 
33:02 
30°34 
29°64 
21°76 


18°60 
26% 


a 


CxxI 


sippendi« to Part L—No. V. 


Ne Ver 


ts 
: 


TaBues of the correspondence betwen measures of weight and 


capacity ; according to the estimations given by Sir George — 
Shuekburgh Evelyn, in Vol. 88 of the Phil. Trans. corrected 
in a subsequent paper by Mr. fle 


the Philosophical Journal’, 


Cub. Inch of Water 


weighs 


(1 cub, foot) 


TABLE I. 


252°506 
505012 
757518 
1010°024 


1262°530 = 
1515°036 
1767°542 


2020°048 


9279 554 


TABLE II, 


i) 
R 


SARPWONW HH we Os 


go 


dram “rs. 
4": ' 12°506 
O : 25°012 
4 37°518 
O* : »§0024 
Beye 2°530 
L¢: 15038 
5 27° 542 
] 40°048 
5 : §62°554 
O : 10368 


icher, in the 4th Pol. of 


For converting Troy Grains, Drams, Ounces, and Pounds of Water 
into their equivalent Cubic Inches, 


Grain Cubic Inch 


WOON OUP WOW & 


Ounce 


ed 


—“—OO ON Queh WW we 


Hunn Aaa 


HUW Wa a a 


‘00396 
‘00792 
‘01188 
"01584 
‘01980 
"02370 
"02772 
03168 
03504 . 
Cubic Inch 
1:900945 


3°801890. 


5.702835 
7003780 
9°504725 
11°405670 
13°306615 
15°207560 
17°108505 
19009450 
20°910395 


Dram 


“IO B® Ww HO 


Hu nw a ue 


Pound 


OMN OO Rm OD eH 


Ve | 


Culic Inck 
"237618 
"475236 , i= 
"712854 
‘950472 

1188090 

1°425708 

1°663326 


Cubic Inch 
22°81154 
45'°62268 
68°43402 
Q1°24536 
114°05670 
136°80804 
159°67038 
1§2°49072 
205°3020Q 


| 4 Not having the fourth Volume of the Philosophical Journal by us, we have 
copied these Tables from the Appendix of Aikin’s Dictionary. 


o . QRRaeee aS 
- 
bape F 
, 
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TABLE III. 


For converting Wine Pints of Water into their equivalent Troy and 
Averdupois Pounds, 


My 


Wine Pints Ive. Troy ibs. A ONS oe lis. Averdup. 
Par ©1°20581783 = 2 3) P81 = 194768725 
2 a=) 2:53 103500 = 021210 2-3: 272 — ) 208877450 
Bes «370945849 ee 8's = '4'; 33°9 ees 
4 = 5°06327132 = 5: 0:6: 44 = 4:16634900 
"5° 3"'692908015 —'-6 2s 3S 9 |: 35°5 = "5'20703025 
6 = 7:59440998 = 7: 7:.1: 66 =16:24952350 
7 = § 86072481 = 8: 10: 2: 37°77 = 729111075 
§*= °10'12654264 = 10: 1.:.4:- 88 = 8332600800 
Q = 11°39236047 = 11: 4:5 : 39°9 = 937428525 
TABLE IV. 
For converting Troy Pounds of Waterinto their equivalent Wine Pints, 
Troy Pound Wine Pints Troy Pound Wine Pints 
1 = 07900031 6 = 4'7400186 
2 = 15800002 Pit et eS eGOl 17 
3 -= 23700093 8 = 63200248 
4 = 3 1600124 GP PSS FEL 00879 
5 = 3°9500155 
TABLE V. 
For. converting Averdupois Pounds into their equivalent Troy Pounds. 
lis. Averd. Its. Trou its, Averd. iis; Troy 
Reg ae BQDS II oe | 6 = 7:291666 
2 = 27430555 7 = 8506944 
3 =, 3°645833 8 = 9722222 
4 = 4861111 Q = 10:937500 
5 = 6076388 


TABLE VI. 


For converting Troy Pounds into their equivalent Averdupois Pounds. 


lls. Troy lbs. Averdup. ibs. Troy lbs. Averdup. 
1 = 082285714. 6 = 4093714285 
2 = 1°64571428 7 = 576000000 
3 = 246857142 8 = 659295714 
4 = 3°29142857 Q = 74057149 | 
‘5 == 411428571 . 
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TABLE. VII. 


For converting Ounces, Drams, and Grains Troy into Decimals of 
the Troy Pound. 

Grain lls. Troy Dram lbs. Troy Oz. Ils. Troy 
J = ‘000173611 1 = ‘0104166 1 =" ‘0833 
2 = °000347222 2 = *0208333 2 = '1666 
3 = :000520833 3 = °0312500 3 = ‘2500 
4 = ‘000694444 4 = ‘0416666 4 = ‘3333 
5 = ‘000868055 5 = -0520833 5 = °4166 
6 = ‘001041666 = ‘0625000 | 6.= ‘5000 
7 = 001215277 | \7 = 07291660 | 7 = °5833 
8 = ‘001388888 | | 8 = ‘6666 
9 = ‘001562500 | 9 = ‘7500 

10 = 8333 
| 11 = ‘9166 


TABLE VIII. 


For converting Decimals of the Troy Pound into Troy Ounces, 
i - Drams, and Grains, 


lb, oz. dr. grain}} Id. ox. dr. grain lbs. grains — 
Mace ee soo e Tt OP sO: OO: SOE "ORr ae ees 
“ee es S22 O02 = 0.31 2 65'2 gO eae hes, 2 
‘See By 4)s AB OR O°: 2 : 52° 008 =e 1708 
A= 4:::0: 24.) 04 = 0:3: 504] 004 =-23:04 
5 = 6:0: Of}, 05 = 0:4: 480]! 005 = 28°80 
‘Gomme 2h 2 307. ‘06 = 0:5: 45°01 "Onn ae saan 
7 zs, Bs 93712 4 -07,= 0; 6: 43°31 OOF —<24082 
8 = O92 4):°48.}) 08 = 0: 7 : 40'Si8 7008 =246008 
9 = 10:6 24 || 00 = 0:8; 384 ‘0090 = 51°08 


Ubpenliix io Pade TING PT. 


CXXV 


No VI, 


Examples of the most usual Forms of extemporaneous Prescriptions *. 


———iigie 


POWDEKS. 


Narcotic, - 

RK Pulveris conii gr. ii. 
-- glycyrrhize radicis gr. Vi, 

Sit pulvis ter quotidie sumendus. 

in scirrhous affections, scrophula, 
painful old ulcers, &c. 
K Pulveris lelladonne ¥tiorum gr. 1. 
potasse nitr atis gr. x. 

—— ‘sacchari gr. ix. 

Fiat pulvis hora somni omni notte su- 
mendus. 

In chronic rheumatism, extensive ul- 
cerations, maitia, and epilepsy. 


ANTISPASMODIC, 
K Pulveris valeriane radicis ser. i. 
cinnamomi comp. gr. X. 

Fiat pulvis ter quaterve quotidie su- 
mendus, 

In hysteria, hemicrania, chlorosis. 
RK Puiveris tpecacuanhe radicis gr. iti. 
soda subcarbonatis gr. XL, 
opi gr. i, 

Fiat pulvis octava quaque dora sumen- 
dus. 

Spasmodic asthma ; hooping cough. 


Tonic. 
K Pulveris cinchonee dr. ss. 
cinnamomi comp. gr, X. 

Sit pulvis secundis horis in cyatho lac- 
tvs, absente paroxysmo, sumendus. 

In intermittents, after the stomach 
and bowels have been cleared, 
K Ferri tartarizati gr. viii. 

Pulveris calumbce ser. 1. 

Fiat pulvis quarta quaque hora su- 
mendus. 

After diarrhoea; in scrophulous tu- 
mours and dyspepsia. 
KK Pulveris simaru be corticis scr. 1. 
opit gr. Z. 

Pulvis tertia quaque hora sumendus. 

In dysentery, after the bowels have 
been well cleared. 


ASTRINGENT. 
K Pulveris catechu extract: gr. xv. 
crelce €ump. cum opio Sct. 1. 


Sit pubvis post dejectiones singulas li- 


 gugdas sumendus. 


In diarrhoea from a weakened state 
of the bowels. 
K Pulveris kino compositi gr. x. 

Pulvis ex cyatho aque menthe viridis 
sexta guaque hora swmatur. 

In chronic diarrhea and intestinal 
hemorrhagies. 


EmMeETICc. 
RK Putveris tpecacuanhe scr. 1. 
Artimoniu tartarizati gr, t. j 
Fiat putvis emeticus. 


CaTHARTIC. 
K Hydrargyri submuriatis gr. iii, 
Pulveris jalape, 
Sacchari, sing. gr.'X, 
Sit pulvis vespere vel primo mane su- 
mendus. 
In bilious fevers, and slimy and ob- 
structed bowels. 
K iydrargyrt submuriatis gr. lil. 
Pulveris scammonee compositi gr. 
xii. 
Tere in pulverem, quamprimum Sum, 
menibicate 
in werm cases. 
KK Potasse supertartratis gr. x xv. 
Cambogia, 
Sacchari, singulorum gr. Vv. 
Sit pulvis mane sumendus. 
In ascites, and other dropsical cases. 
K Potasse sulphatis dr. ic 
Putveris thei scr. iss. 
florum anthemidum dr. i. 
Tere in pulverem, et divide in doses 
equates sex, quarum sumat unam bis die 
in quovis vehiculo- 
In dyspepsia, and a sluggish state of © 
the bowels. 


EMMENAGOGUE? 
RK Pulveris foliorum sabine, 
zingiberis, 44 gr, viii. 
Sude boratis gr. xv. 
Fiat pulvis bis die sumendus, 
In amenorrhea witha languid pulse. 


* The doses are those proper for adults, 


CXXV1_ 


DivretTic. 
RK Supertartratis potasse dr. i. 
Pulverts scille siccate gr. ii. 
zingiberis gr. iv. 
Sit pulvis octava quaque hora sumen- 
dus. 


In ascites. 


D1aPHoreTic. 
RK Pulveris antimontalis gr. tii. 
tragacanthe comp. gr. x. 

Sit pulvis quarta vel sexta quayue hora 
sumendus. 

In the commencement of febrile dis- 
eases, after emptying the stomach and 
bowels. ; . 

K Antimonii tartarizati gr. ii. 
Testarum preparatarum scr. ti. 

Intime misceantur in pulverem, et di- 
wide in doses cequales decem, quarum su- 
mat unam tertia quaque hora. 
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x Pulveris ipecacuanhe gr. ii. 
optt gr. i ss. 
Potasse nitratis gr. xvi ss. 
Piat pulvis hora somni capiendus. 
In acute rheumatism. 


EXPECTORANT. 
BR. Pulveris ipecacuanhe gr. vi. 
potasse@ nitratis scr. iss. 
myrrha gr. xii. 

Misce, et divide in doses equales qua- 
tuor, quarum sumat unam. quartis ho- 
Tis. 

In asthma, and the earlier stage of 
phthisis pulmonalis, 


; REFRIGERANT. 
K Potasse nitratis gr. viii. 
Pulveris tragacanthe comp. scr. i. 
Tere in pulverem, quartis horis in 
cyatho aque vel infust lint sumendum. 


In puerperal fever, after bleeding, In gonorrhea, : 
and the exhibition of a clyster. 
——_e———— / 
\ | PILLS. 


Audi Naxcorvic. 
R Opii gr.i. : 

Fiat pilula hora somni sumenda. 

To procure sleep in ordinary cases. 

Pulveris digitalis gr. iv. 
' Camphore gr- xii. " 
Extracti hyosciami gr. Xvili- 

Fiant pilulce duodecim. Sumat tres 
emnt nocte. 

In maniacal and spasmodic affec- 
tions. 

SEDATIVE. 
R Plumtli superacetatis, 
Pulveris digitalis, 2a gr. X- 
- opit gr. lil. 
Mucilaginis acacia q. 8. 

Misce optime, et divide in pilulas @- 
quales decem, quarum sumat unam sexta 
guaque hora. 

In activé hemorrhagies. They have 
also been given in phthisis, ove pill 
twice a day, afier bleeding. 


ANTISPASMODIC. 
K Opii gr. se- : 
Casturet Rossici gt- Vi $s- 
Pulveris digitalis gr. 1- 
'  Syrupt q.s. 
Fiant prlule due bis velter die repetende. 
- In spasmodic asthma and dyspnea. 


€5 


RK Cupri ammoniati gr. ii. 
Mice panis q. s. 
Fiant pitule quatuor. 
Lis quotidre. 
‘ In epilepsy, gradually increasing the 
ose. 


Sumat unam 


STIMULANT. 


K Asseefetide gummi resine dr. i. 
Pulveris zingiterts dr. ss. ee 
Ammonie sutcartonatis dr, ss. 
Syrupi q: s. 

Ut fant pitule triginta, quarem su- 
mat tres tertiis horis. 


In palsy. . 


Tonic. 
R. Pulveris rhei, 
zingiberis, aa dr. ss. 
Extractt anthemidis dr.i. 

Fiat massa in pilulas equales triginta 
dividenda, qivarum capiat tres ante pran- 
dium quotidte. 

In dyspepsia and chlorosis. 

RK Ferri carbonatis, 
Extracti conit, a3 drs i. 

Distrilue in pilulas eqiales viginti 
guatuor: Sumat duas bis die. 

In fluor albus and scrophula. 


ee OF  @ 
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ASTRINGENT. 
 R Bertrach cinchone dr. ii. 
Aluminis dr. i. 
Syrupt q. s. 
Ut fiant pilule triginta sex. Sumat 
qguaiuor quartavel serta quaque hora. 
In passive hemorrhagices. 


‘ CaTHARTIC. : 
K Scammonee in pulv. gr. iv. 
Extracti. taraxact gr. xvi. 

Fiant pilule ser, quarum sumat ires 
bis die. ; . 

In hypochondriasis and chronic he- 
patitis. ah iia: 
K Hydrargyri submuriatis gr. iii. 

Pulveris julap@ gt. ix. 
Miucilaginis acacteé q. s+ 

Fiant pilule tres hora somnt sumende. 

To empty the bowels in bilious af- 
fections. 

K Pulveris aloes compositi dr. i. 
Pulveris jalape scr. ii- 
Olci lavandulw min. x. 
Syrupiq s. 

Ut fant pilutes triginta, Sumat duas 

vel tres, adstricta alvo. 

In habitual costiveness. 

~K Pulveris rhei dr. iss. 
Saponis gr. xv. 
Aque q. 5. 

Ut fiant pilule viginti quatior. Sumat 
tres vel quatuor pro re nata. 

In costiveness arising from a defi- 
ciency of bile in the intestinal canal. 


: EMMENAGOGUE, 

KK Ferri sulphatis dr, ss. 
Potasse@ subcarlonatis gr. x. 
Myrrhe dr, i» 

Pulveris asoes compositi dr. ss. 
Contunde simul, et divide massam in 
pilulas eyquales triginta, Sumat tres lis 

quotidie. a 

In amenorrheea with a languid pulse. 

KK Pilule hydrargyri dr. i. 

Divide in pilulas equales quindecim. 

Sumat unam omni mane et nocte. 


in suppression of the menstrual dis- 
charge. 


Te. 


Diuretic. 
R Pulveris digitalis gr. xii. 
Hy drargyri submuriatis gr. iv. 
Opt gr. iv. 
Confectionis rose q. s. 
Fiant pilule duadecums 
octava quaque hora, 
In bydrothorax, and a8cites depend- 
ing on some visceral obstruction, 
KK Pilule hydrangyri dr. i. 
Pulveris scille scr. i. 
Confectionis rose q. s. 


Sumat unam 


CXXVil 


Fiant pilule viginti. Sumat unam 
octava quaque hora- 
In ascites and anasarca. 


DIAPHORETIC, 
RK Pulveris antimomalis gr. v- 
Opt, 
Hydrarguri submuriatis, 33 gr. i. 
Confectionis rose q: 8. 
Fiant pilule due hora somni sumende. 
In acute rheumatism. 
K Antimonit tartarizati gr. ile 
O pit gr. vi. 
Camphore@ gr. XXXvi. 
Spiritus Tectificati min. iile 
Confectionis ros@ q. 8. 
Fiant pilule acquales duodecim, quae 
rum sumad unam quarta quaque hora. 
In fevers. 


EXpreTORANT. 
RK Pulveris scille gr. xxx. 
Ammoniaci gum. res. dr, i 88. 
Extracti contt gr. xXx. 

Contunde simul, et divide massam in 
pilulas equales triginta, quarum sumat 
duas sextis horts. 

In asthma and chronic catarrh. 


SIALOGOGUE, 
K Pilile hydrargyrt dri. 
Divide in piluias equales duodectm. 
Sumatunam mane nocteque. 
In syphilis, herpetic eruptions, and 
chronic hepatitis. 
K Sulmurtatis hydrargyri ser. 1. 
Opti gr. Vv. 
Contectionis rosé q. S. 
Fiant pilule viginti. 
umnt mane et nocte. 
In syphilitic cases. 


Sumat unam 


LirHoNnTgiprTic. 


K Sode syebcartonatis exsiccate dr. iss. 
Pulveris cinnamomi comp. ar. $s. 
Saponis dt. ss. 

Balsami Peruviant q. Se 
Fiant pilule equates triginta. Sumat 
tres ter quotidie. . 7 
In calculous affections. 


/ 


Tonic AND PuRGATIVE COMBINED. 


K Ferri ammoniati dr. i. 
Extracti aloes, 
gentiane, a4 dr. $s. 
Contunde simul, et dirde massam in 
pilulas triginta, quarum sumat duas ter 
quotide, 
In dyspepsia, hysteria, scrophula, 
and mesenteric obstructions. 
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DIAPHORETIC AND ALTERATIVE. 
R Hydrargyri sulphureti rubri, 
Serpentarie radicis in pulv. 44 dr. 3. 
Syrupt aurantit q.s. 


Misce, et divide in pilulas viginti qua- 
tuor, quarum sumat quatuor ter qilotidie. 

In herpetic. and other obstinate cu- 
taneous affections. | 


DRAUGHTS. 


NarcorTic. 
R. Misture camphore fl. oz. iss. 
Tinctura opit min. Xxxv, 
Etheris sulphurict fl. dr. i. 
Syrupi creci fl. dr. i. 
Fiat hausius in promptu halendus, et 
urgente febris paroxysmo sumendus. 
In intermittent headach. 

R. Ammonie sulcaitonatis gr. xv. 
Succi limenis recentes fl. dr. iv. 
Aque distillate fl. oz. i 
Spiritus myristice fl. dr. 1. 

Syrupi aurantii fi. dr. ss. 
Extracti conti gr iv. 
Fiat haustus ter die sumendus, addendo 
de die in diem extracti comt gr. i. donec 
_dosis ad grs. vil. pervenerit, in singulis 
haustibus. ~ 
In diseases of increased irritability. 
“RK Potasse subcarbonatis ser. i. 
Succi limonum recent. fl. dr, iv. 
Aquee menthe viridis fl. oz. 1. 
Tincture opii min. xxv, 
Syrupi tolutani fi. dr. ss, 
Fiat haustus, hora somnt, vel hesper- 
tino, vel sera nocte, sumendus. 
To procure sleep in the majority of 
diseases. 


ANTISPASMODIC. 


K Misture moschi fl. dr. xiv. 
Liquoris ammonig min. xvi. 
Tincture caslorei fi. dr. i. 

Syrupi papaveris fl. dr. ss. 
Fiat haustus, quarta quaque hora su- 
mendus. 

In hysteria and convulsive affections, 
after the bowele have been effectually 
cleared. 

K Olei anisi min. x. 

Magnesia scr. i. 
Tincture senne fi, dr. ii. 
Aqua menthe piperite fl. dr. x. 

Fiat haustus,urgente flatulentia sumen= 
dus. . 

Inspasm of the stomach arising from 
flatulence. , 


Tonic. 

K Infusi cinchone cordifolice fl. oz. i ss: 
Tincture cinchone comp. fl. dr. i, 
Pulverts cinchonee cordifolta@ scr. iis 
Syrupi aurantit fl. dr. ss. 

Fiat hausius, secunda quuque hora sue 
mendus. 
In intermittents, and acute rheuma- 

tism after purging. . 

RK Infusi cascarille fl. oz. i ss. 
Tincturee cascarille, 

xingiberts, aa fl. dr. i, 

Fiat haustus, lis quotidie sumendus. 
In dyspepsia arising from intempe- 
rance. 

K Myrrhé@ gr. v. 

Potassa@ nitratis gr. iv. 
Syrupt papaveris fl. dr. ss. 
Infusi calumte fl. dr. xv. ss. 
Frat hausius, ter in die sumendus. — 
In humoral asthma, chronic catarrh, 
and phthisis pulmonalis unattended by 
much active inflammation. 


ASTRINGENT. 
K Extracti hematoxyli gr. xii. 
Aque cinnamomi fl. dr. xv. 
Tincture eatechu fl. dr. i. 
| Fiat haustus, quarta quaque hora, vel 
post deyectiones singulas liquidas, sumen- 
dus. 
In diarrheeas, and protracted dysen- 
tery. 
EMETIC. 
K Pulveris ipecacianhe ser. i. 
F ini ipecacuanhe fl. dr. ii. 
Aque communis fi. dr. vi. 
Fiat haustus emeticus, quamprimuin vel 
vespere sumendus, 
For unloading the stomach in ordi- 
nary cases. 


_ K Zinci sulphatis ser. i. 


Ayue distillate fl. dr. x. 
Fiat haustus, quamprimum sumendus. 
In the commencement of the pa- 
roxysm of intermittent fever, or in 
cases of poisons having been taken into 
the stomach. 
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K Cupri sulphatis gr. x. 
Aque distillate fl, oz. ii. 
Fiat haustus emeticus statim sumendus, 
To excite immediate vomiting, when 
laudanum has been, taken as a poison. 


CaTHaRTICc. 

R, Potassce tartratis dr. i. 

- Jinciure senne fl. dr.i. 
Infusi sennce fl. dr. xiv. ss. 
Syrupi croci fl. dr. ss. 

Fiat haustus, quamprimum vel primo 
mane sumendus. 
In acute diseases. 
R Magnesia sulphatis df. ii. 
Infusi rose fl. dr. xiv. 
Acidi sulphurici diluti min. x. 
Manne dr. ii. 
Fiat haustus quartis horis sumendus. 
In inflammatory affections. 
Re Magnesia carlonatis dr. i. 
Pulveris rhei scr. i. 
Aque menthe piperite fl. dr. xii. 
Tincture cardamomi comp. fl, dr. i. 
Fiat haustus hora ante prandium su- 

mendus. , 

In dyspepsia, attended with costive- 
ness and acidity. 

R Ole ricini fl. dr. v. 

Vitelli ovi gq. s. 
Aque rose fl. dr. viii. 
Tinct. lavand. comp.min. Viii. 
Syrupi papaveris fi. dr.i. 
Fiat haustus statim sumendus. 
In colic, and calculous affections. 


Diuretic, 
RK Tincture jalape Al. dr. iii. 
Acetiscillg fl, dr. i. 
Aque menthe piperite fi, dr. viii, 
Fiat haustus ier in die sumendus. 


K Potasse nitratis gr. viii. 
Tincture digitalis min, Xvi. 
Infusi rose fl, dr. x11, 


CXXIX 


Fiat haustus ter in die sumendus. 
In dropsy. 


DIAPHORETIC, 
R Potasse subcarlonatis scr. 1, 
“Succi limonis recentis fl, dr. iv. 
Antimonii tartarizati gr. tl, 
Aque distillate fl. dr. xi. 
Syrupi papaveris fl, dr. i. 
Fiat haustus quarta vel sexta quaque 
hora sumendus. 


KK Liquoris ammonie acetatis fl. dr. vir 
* Misture camphoree fi. dr. x. 
' Vint ipecacuanhe min. xx, 
Syrupt tolutani fl. dr. ss. 
Fiat haustus sextis horis sumendus, 
In fevers, and inflammatory diseases. 


REFRIGERANT. 
KK Potasse nitratis gr. xii. 
Misture amygdale fl. As. iss. 
Syrup? tolutand fl. dye i. : 
Fiat haustus quarta quaque hora su- 
mendus. 


RK Potasse subcartonatis scr, i. 
Syrup? fl, dr. ss. 
Spiritus myristice fl. dr. ss. 
Aque disiillate fl. dr. x1. 

Fiat haustus in effervescentia cum succi 
limonts cochleari magno, secunda quaque 
hora sumendus. 

In fevers and inflammatory diseases, 


ANTACID, 
RK Magnesié dr.i. 
Aque menthe piperite fl. oz. iss. 
Tincture aurantia fl, dr.i. 
Fiat haustus pro re nala sumendus. 
In heartburn, and other cases of acie 
dity of the stomach. 

K Liquoris ammonie min, xvi. 
Misture amygdale fl. oz. ii. 
Tincture opti min. x. 

Fiat haustus ter die sumendus, 


Syrupi rose fl. dr. i, In acidities of the prime viz. 
a “ 
MIXTURES. 
Tonic. ASTRINGENT. ; 


RK Infusi calumbee fl. oz. v. ss. 
Tincture cinnamomi comp. fl. dr. ii. 
Syrupi aurantia fi, dr. ii. 

Fiat mistura, cujus cochlearia duo ma- 
jora quaria quaque hura sumantur. 

In debilities of the digestive organs ; 
and to check the severe vomiting which 
often oceurs during pregnancy. 


RK Catechu extracti dr. ii. 
Aque cinnamomi fl. oz. viii. 
Tincture opit min. Ix. 
Fiat mistura, cujus sumantur cochlea- 
ria tria magna post singulas dejectiones 
liquidas. 


_ In the last stage of diarrhea or dy- 
sentery. 


CxXxx 


Eve Tic, 
RK Antimonii tartarizali gr. viii. 

Aque distillate fl. oz. vi. 

Syrupt mori fl. drei. 

Fiat mistura, cujus cochlearia magna 
duo quamprimum, et oclavis miiutis do- 
nec evomuerit, sumenda. 

RK Pulveris ipecdcuarhe dr. ss. 
Antimonii tartarizati gt. i. 
Tincture scille fl. dr. 1. 

Aque distillate fl. oz. vii ss. 

Fiat mistura emelica, cups sumat 
quamprimum cochlearia majora quatuor, 
et cochlearia duo sexta quaque parte hore 
donec supervenerit vomitus. 

In dropsies before exhibiting the fox- 
glove. 

CaTHuarrTic. 

K Potasse sulphatis dy. ti. 
Aque fontancee fl. oz. vss. 
Tinchure jdlape fl. oz. iv. 

Sit mistura, cujus sumat cochlearia duo 
magna omni bihorid. 

EXPECTORANT. 

K Misture amygdale fl. az. v. 
V ini ipecacuanhe, 
Tincture scille, aa fl. dr. i. 


Syrupi tolutant fl. dr. vi. Bisce. 
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Sumat cochleare magnum urgente tussi: 

In humoral asthma, and the latter 
stage of catarrh. 

4 
DzEMULCENT. 
K Decocti althee officinalis fl. oz. vi. 
Syrupi fl. of. i. 

Fiat mistura, cujus sumatur tertia pars 
sexta quaque hora. 

In calevfous cases, and inflammation 
of the kidneys. 


DETERGENT GARGLE. 
K Potasse nitratis dt. ii. 
Mellis rdse fl. dr. iv. 
Infusi rose fl. 02. v ss. 
Misce. 
Fiat gargarysma sape utendum. 
In inflammatory sore throat. 


Astrincent GARGLE. 
IK Infusi rose fl. oz. vii. 
Tincture catechu fl. dr. vi. 
Acidi sulphuricr diluti fl. dr. i. 
Tincture opii fl. dr. ss. 
Sit gargarysma sepe utendum. 
in relaxations of the uvula. 


rere 


EXTERNAL APPLICATIONS. 
EMBROCATIONS. 


STIMULANT. : 
R Linimenti ammonia fortioris fl. dr.vi. 
Oliwe olev ft. dr. ti. 
Fiat embrocatio, cum panno laneo, fae 
cibus externts applicanda, 
In cynanche tonaillaris. 


STIMULANT AND, ANODYNE. 
RK Linimenti camphore comp. fl. dr. ix. 
Tincture lytte fl. dr.i. 
opti fl. dr. ii. 
Parti dolenti applicandum, _ 
To be rubbed over the bowels it im ~ 


‘ colic, cramp, and in painful affections 


of che joints. 


PowDERS. 


K Pulveris gummi acaci@ OZ. $3. 
Alinisis or. Vv. 

Misce diligentissime ut fiat pulvis, cu- 
jus inspergatar pauxillum super mamil- 
las pro re nata. 

In sore nipples, to be applied after 
suckling. 


K Superacetatis plumbt dr. 1. 
Pulveris cinchone ar. vii. 
Tere, ut fiat pulvis, cigus pauxillum 
super ulceres omnt mane spergatur. 
For scrophulous ulcers, 


ee ip 


OINTMENTS: 


K Hydrarg yrr  nitrico-oryd SCI. ii. 
Adepis 07, i, 
Tere diligenter in mortar io, donec Lene 


MIsSCceantUre ; i ¢ 


'G 
pes! 


‘In ulcerations of the eyelids. 


K Zinci orydi seri. 
Adepis 02: i. . 
Tere benissime in mortario, ut fiat une 
guentum. 
In tinea capitis, , 
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MATERIA MEDICA. 


* 


medicine, that treats of the natyre and properties of the 


. substances which are employed as remedies to restore’health 


in diseased bodies. ae 
_ According to this definition, it should comprehend every 
_Temedy, whether it be asimple, the production of nature, or a 
compound artificially prepared by the pharmacopolist:, but 
the British colleges of physicians confine the application of 
the term, in their pharmacopceias, to those remedies only 
which are simples, and such compounds as are articles of ge- 
neral commerce, -or over the preparation of which they have 
no contro]. These pharmacopeeias differ also from the works 
of the generality of systematic writers on materia medica, in 
‘arranging the substances alphabetically, without any regard 
to their affinities as natural objects, or their medicinal virtues. 
This mode, although it be not so scientific, yet is much less 
liable to objection than many of the other modes which have 
been occasionally presented; as the best-of these have been, 
generally, too much modified by the prevailing theoretical 
doctrines of the day, which, unfortunately for ete science, 
have, hitherto, had too slight a foundation on truth to secure 
their permanence. The plan of: the pharmacopeias has con- 
sequently been judiciously followed by the compilers of Dis- 
pensatories ; and the convenience and utility of it is so gene- 
rally acknowledged, that we the more readily comply with our 
own opinion of its propriety in adopting it. 


This part of our work, therefore, contains the liste of the 


materia medica of the pharmacopeeias issued by the London, » x 


the Edinburgh, and the Dublin colleges; and subjoined to 
the name of each of the substances supplied by the vegetable ° 


and the animal kingdom, a description of the plant or the ani- 
mal, which yields the remedy, is given in the language and 
after the method of natural history. The chemical characters, 
as far as they are known, of these matters are also stated; and 
the analysis of such remedies as are.more immediately the 
objects of chemical investigation, with the medical properties 
and uses of all of them, detailed; so as to afford every useful 
information regarding them, in a form the most conyenient 
for practical reference, ee 7 
B 
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ABIETIS RESINA. Resin of the Spruce Fir. Vide Pinus 
Abies. r rg ce . 
ABSINTHIUM. Common Wormwood. Vide Artemisia 
Absinthium. yf | 


ACACIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 1085. 

Cl.23, Ord. 1. “Polygamia Monececia, Wat. ord: Lomentacex Linn. 
Leguminose Juss. Fs és ava og 

G. 1902. Hermaph. Calyx five-toothed. Corolla five-cleft, or . 
formed. of five petals. . Stamens4—100. Pistillum 1. Legume 
bivalve. . + cy a WE Wn, ‘ 
Male, Cal. five-toothed. Cor. five-cleft, or formed of five petals. 

Stam. 4—100.. A 

*¥*%* Leaves lipinnate, stipular thorns or prickles, elongated spikes. 

Species 73.. Acacia Catechu*, Catechu. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 157. 

*EEK* Leaves lipinnate, stipular thorns, globular spikes. — SS ae 

Species 87. “Acacia vera. Acacia, or Egyptian Thorn. Med. Bot. 
2d edit, t. P5809" > Mir , 


Po 1. Acacta CaTrsecuu. | 
Oficinal, Catecuu Extractum. Lond. Licni ExtTRactum, 
vulgo Terra Japonica. Edin, CaTecHu; EXTRACTUM E LiGNo. 
» Dub. Extract of Catechu.. yi 60. - Sis, 2 
This tree grows plentifully in the mountains of Hindostan ; 
and flowers in June. It seldom exceeds twelve feet in height, 
and one foot in the diameter of its stem, which is covered 
with a thick rough: brown bark, and towards. the summit di- 
vided into many close branches. The leaves are placed alter-. 
nately on the younger branches; and coinposed of partial pin- 
nz nearly two inches long, from fifteen to thirty pairs, haying - 
each about forty pairs of Jinear leaflets, beset with short hairs ; 
with a small gland on the petiole between the bases of each 


pair of the pinne., At the base of each leaf are two short, 


recurved spines. The flowers are hermaphrodite and male; 
and spring from the axills of the leaves, on close spikes four 
or five inches long; the calyx is tubular, hairy, dividing into 
five oval pointed segments ; the corolla of one piece, whitish, 
twice the length of the calyx, and of the same form. The 
filaments are numerous, double the length of the corolla, 
crowned with roundish anthers, and adhering at the base of 
the germen, which is oval, supporting a slender style the 
length of the filaments, and terminated by a simple stigma. 
The fruit is alanceotate, compressed, smooth, brown pod, with 


~ an undulated thin margin; and contains six or eight roundiska 


flattened seeds, which produce a disagreeable odour when 
chewed, : « | ay 
The inner wood of this tree is of a brown colours and from 


The name ja Bahar province-is Coira 
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jt, according to Mr. Kerr’s statement, the catechu is prepared. 
«¢ After felling the trees, the manufacturer carefully cuts off 
all the exterior white part of the wood. ‘The interior coloured 
part is cut into chips, with which he fills a narow-moithed 
unglaged earthen pot, pouring water upon them until he sees 
it among the upper chips : when this is half-evaporated by 
boiling, the decoction, without straining, is poured into a flat 
earthen pot, and boiled to one-third part; this is set in a 
place to cool for one day, and afterwards evaporated by the . 
heat of the sun, stirring it several tinies in the day: when it 
is reduced to a considerable thickness, itis spread upon a mat 
‘or cloth, which has previously been covered with the ashes of 
cow-dung 3 this mass is divided into square or quadrangular 
pieces by a string, and completely dried by turning them in the 
sun, until they are fit for sale.’”’ Before this account was pub- 
lished, catechu was generally supposed to be extracted from the 
Areca nut; and aithough Mr.’Kerr’s authority is undisputed, 
'.. yet there is reason for believing, as was asserted by Herbertus 
‘de Jager, that it is also obtained from several other trees, som 
_ of which are not acacias. 
‘This extract when first mtroduced 4s a medicine into Eu- 
“rope was named Terra Japonica, from the supposition that it 
came from Japan, and was anearth. It .is named cut by 
_ the natives of Hindostan, cutch by the English, ‘* and by 
different authors khaath, cate, cachou, cachore?, and catechu®, 
under which name it is now generally known. Thére are two 
varieties of it; one brought from Bengal, the other from 
Bombay. It is imported into Britain in bags, and sometimes 
in boxes or chests, containing from 3 to 4 cwt. each: oc- 
ceasionally in small squares, in boxés ; and this is at all times 
preferred. The pale and the dark-coloured are mixed in the 
same package. 


' Qualities. Pale catechu is of a pale reddish brown colour, 
Tight and friable, with a lamellated texture, and rough fracture ; 
has a bitterish and astringent taste with a degree of sweetness ; 
and is inodorous. The dark has a deep chocolate-colour in- 
ternally, with the hue of rusty iron on the outside; the texture | 
is uniform, and the fracture resinous and shining. . It is hea- 
vier than the pale ; and hasa more austere and bitter taste; but 
in other respects agrees with it. Both are often much adul- 
terated with sand, and other impurities. According to the 
_ analysis of Mr. Davy there appears to be very little difference 


* Medical Olserv.and Enyuir.v. p. 151 et seq. Mr. Kerr was assistant-surgeon 
- to the civil hospital at Bengal. , ene at, 
2 Bolduc, Mem. Acad. 1709, p. 293. . ; 
3 This name is said to be compoundéd of two oriental words, cate, which 
signifigs a treey and chu, juice, Kerr, lc. - : 
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between the two varieties. Either is almost entirely soluble in | 
_ the mouth; 100 grains in 18 fluid ounces of water at 52°, left 
seven grains anda quarter only undissolved, and these were 
chiefly lime, aluminous earth, and sand. The solutions are 
inodorous, and slightly redden tincture of litmus. Sulphat of 
iron and gelatine show by the precipitates they produce the 
- presence of gallic acid and tannin; what remains after the 
action of alcohol is nearly a pure mucilage; and when fine 
powder of catechu 1s washed with water until all the tannin 
and mucilage is dissolved, a pale red extractive matter, very 
slightly astringent, sweetish, and soluble both in water and 
alcohol, is obtained as a residue. The proportions of these 
constituents obtained by Mr. Davy were as follows: Two 
‘hundred grains.of Bombay catechw afforded, 109 of tannin, 
68 of extractive matter, 13 of mucilage, and.10 of earths and 
‘other impurities. The same quantity of Bengal catechu gave ~ 
97 of tannin, 73 of extract, 16 of mucilage, and 14 of impu- 
wities?. : ; $94 Son . 
Medicinal properties and uses.—Catechu is one of the most 
valuable of ‘the vegetable astringents; and although the pale 
-catechu is most valued, yet, as the dark-coloured contains the 
_ ‘greater quantity of tannin, on which its astringency depends, 
It is to be preferred for medicinal use. It is employed with 
the best effects in dysentery, and diarrhoea, when the use of 
.astringents is admissible ; in alvine and uterine heemorrhagies ;' 
lencorrheea, gleet, and in obstinate catarrhal affections. Asa 
local astringent it is used in scorbutic affections of the gums, 
and aphthous ulcerations of the mouth and fauces: and we 
have found the slow solution of asmall pieceof it in the 
mouth, a certain remedy for the troublesome cough induced 
by arelaxed state of the uvula, when. by its:increased length it 
hangs into and irritates the glottis. . Lig 
An ointment composed of 3jv of catechu, six of alum, Ziv 
of white resin, aud f3x of olive oil, with a sufficient quantity of 
water, is in great repute in India as an application to-sores 
and ulcers. nfs . ! 
The dose of catechu may be from ors. xiij to 5}. 
Officinal preparations. Infuswm. cdtechu. L. &. Zinctura catechw. 
L. E, Electuarium mimose catechu. EK. D. 3 
Ni ate . 2. ACAGHA veRra*®, pia , 
Officinal. Acact® Gummi. Lond. Mimosa niroti¢a; Gun- 
mi. Hdin. Gummi arasicum. Dub. Acacia Gum, or Gum arabic. 
- This species of acacia is found in alttost every: part of .Afri- | 
ca; but the trees that yield the gurti which is exported from | 
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1 Philosophical Transactions, 1603. . 


2 Axeni Digscoridis. In Barbary it is named attaleh;-—~lackson’s Acceunt ef 
Morocee, “to, p. 33, or ab thigh or toh, Nicholson's Journal, iv, 870, 
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Barbary to Great Britain, grow principally im the Atlas moun- 
tains, and at Bled-eljerrede ; flowering in July... It has a hard: 
withered aspect, and does not rise many feet in height. The 
stem is crooked, and covered with a gray-coloured bark, which 
on the branches has.a purplish tinge: the leaves are alternate, 
bipinnatifid, composed of three, four, or five pairs of opposite 
partial pinne furnished with a small gland between the base of 
each. pair, and having numerous: pairs of narrow-elliptical, 
‘smooth leaflets: and on each side vf the base of the leaves are 
two long diverging, white spines. The flowers are herma-- 
phrodite and male, crowded into: globular heads, (capitwla) 
rather tham spikes, which are supported on slender peduncles, 
and rise, four or five together, from the axillze of the leaves : 
the calyx is small, bell-shaped, and five-toothed; the corolla 
divided into five narrow yellowish segments; the filaments 
numerous, capillary, bearing roundish yellow anthers ; the 
germen conical, with a slender style and simple stigma; and 
the pods, which are four or five inches Jong and half an inch 
broad, resembling those of the lupine, contain several flattish 
brown seeds’. | 

The gum exudes naturally from the bark of the trunk and 
the branches of the tree, in a soft, nearly fluid state, and 
hardens in the air without losing its transparency. ‘* It ap- 
pears,’ Mr. Jackson informs us, “ to be the product of disease $ 
for in the hottest seasons, and from the most sickly trees, the 
greatest quantity is procured. Very little or none is got ina 
moist, cool, or mild summer. It is gathered in July and Au- 
gust ‘when the weather is hot and parching ; has a faint smell 
when. first stowed in the warehouses, and is heard to crack 
spontaneously for many weeks. The best gum is procured 
from Morocco, Rasel-wed in the province of Suse, and Bled- 
hummer in the province of Abda?.” - It is imported into Bri- 
tain in large casks. Gum Senegal, which was introduced into 
‘Europe by the Dutch in the 17th century, is obtained from — 
various trees, but chiefly from two,’ one called vereck, which 
yields a white gum, the other called meduel, which yields.a red 
gum. Thegum is collected by the Moors about the middle of 
December; and brought down to Barbary and Morocco, 
whence it is exported to Europe. 

Qualities. Gum?’ is generally in irregularly-shaped pieces, 
hard, brittle, semitransparent, its fracture possessing a con- 
siderable degree of lustre; and is neither fusible nor volatile: 
When pure, it is almost colourless, or of a pale yellowish hue; 


1 From the unripe pods the acacie vere succus of the ancients was expressed. 
Vide Murray, App, Med. ii, 412. |The seeds yield a reddish dye. Jackson, 1, c. 

2 Jackson, p. 83. In 1806, the quantity exported from Mogodor to London 
was 277454 lbs. Ib. lc, ) ; 
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is: insipid, inodorous, and dissolves. completely away-in the 
mouth. Its specific gravity is 174593. It is often: mixed 


with the gum Senegal, which is as pure, and with other gums’ — hast 


less pure, particularly a kind brought from the East ee 
which is darker-coloured and less soluble ?. 

Gum is soluble in water, eithericold or hot, and Socal a 
viscid soluulon; which, if evaporated, becomes very thick and 
adhesive, and “ leneth the gum is obtained in a concrete 
form, equally soluble as before. [tis also soluble in the ve- 
igetable acids; but is insoluble in alcohol, ether, and in oils: yet, 
owing to its viscidity, it renders by trituration both the vola- 
tile and fixed oils and resins miscible with water, and retains 
them together in the form of a white opaque mixture. Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid blackens, and partially decomposes it, 
and acetic acid is produced: strong nitric converts it into the 
exalic; malic, and saccholactic acids: muriatic exerts very lit- 
tle action on it; but the oxymuriatic changes it into. citric 
acid, Salstions of the alkalis and alkaline earths disgelve it 


ey 
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without producing on it much change. For an account of 


the action of other agents ai it, sce Mucilago acacie. 

The chemical analysis of gum shows that its. constituents 
ate carbon, hydrogei, and oxygen, with a small proportion of 
nitrogen and lime; which last “element “is suppnsed to render 
it. ancapable of undergoing the fermentative process *. , 

Medical pr operties.—Gum exerts no action on the living sy- 


stem; but is asimple demulcent, serving to Jubricate abr: aded — 
surfaces, and involve acrid matters in the.primz viz. In the 


solid form it is scarcely ever giv en, unless to sheath the fau- 
ces, and allay the tickling irritation which occasions the cough 
4ncatarrh and phthisis pulmonalis ; in which cases a piece “of 
%,it is ‘allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth, It is ciefly 
| teed | in the state of mucilage. Vide Mucilago acacia. 
Officinal preparations. Mucilago acacia. L. E:D. Emulsio mi- 
moose nilotwae: E, Emulsio arabica. D. Mistura cornu usti.. L. D. 
Mistura crete. L.D.. Mistura moschi. L. Confectio amygdale. L. 


Pulvis crete compositus. L. -Puilvis iragaaanhaty compositus. L.. 


Trochisci carbonatis ealcis. BK. Troe. glycyrrhixe glatre. BE: Lrog, 
glycyrrhixce cum opio. E. Troe. gummosi. fA 


ACETOSA! FOLIA. ‘Vide Rumen.Acetosa. 
ACETOSELLA. Vide Ovaiis Acetosella. 


ACETUM. Lond. Acipum acrTosum. Edin. Acerom 
Vint. Dub. Vinegar. ” 


This is a well known acid kquor, produced by exciting the 


a 


Malt cseapsee thane lcs hia 
; Gum exudes from the cherry, plum, and other trees of the genus Prunus, in 
this country. | ° : 
ie Murray's Chemistry, vol. iv. 180, 
sh sometimes used as food by the Moors, 
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-acetous fermentation in'substances which Have undergone, or 
~ are susceptible of, the vinous fermentation. Sugar and water, 
the saccharine vegetable juices, infusions of malt, malt li- 
-quors, cyder, and wine’, may. be converted into vinegar, by 
adding to them yeast or any other ferment; and exposing: 
_ them in vessels to which the air has access, in a. temperature, 


between 75° and go°. In wine countries, as France and Italy, 
_ -yimegar is made from the lees of wine, which ,are worked up , 


with new wine, then strained, and exposed to the heat of the 


hole cut through the heading, and left open until the whole of 
the liquor is thoroughly acidified. In this country it is chiely 
made from malt. An inftision of malt is. made, properly 
cooled, and ; lat into large and deep fermenting tuns ; ** where it 
is mixed with yeast, and kept in fermentation for four or five 
days.” The liquor is then distributed into smaller vessels, 
‘ placed in a chamber heated to a moderate degree by means. of 
a stove; and kept there for about six weeks, by which time 
the whole is soured. “This is emptied imto common barrels 
which are placed in the open air, the bung-hole of each being 
simply covered with a tile to keep out the wet; and in this 
situation such a gentle fermentation goes on, that in four or 
five months, 1ccording to the heat of the weather, it becomes 
perfect vinegar. The process is thén completed in the fol- 
jowing manner: ‘ Large tuns are employed, with a false bot- 
tom, on which is put a quantity of the refuse of raisins and 
other fruit, left by makers of home-made wines, called tech- 
nically rape. These rape tuns are worked by pairs: one of 
them is quite filled with the vinegar from the barrels, and 
the other only three quarters: full, so that the fermentation 
is excited more easily in the latter than the former, and every 
day a portion of the vinegar is laded from one to the other, 
till the whole is completely finished and fit for sale *.”’ 
The theory of the acetous fermentation is not yet fully un- 
derstood. Air anda moderate temperature are necessary for 


-exciting and keeping it up.. The former atiinities between , 
the components of the ingredients used are broken, and new | 


ones formed ; while a quantity of carbon is thrown off, and, 
uniting, with the oxygen of the air, produces the carbonic 
acid gas, which appears during the process. Although aleo- 
hol alone cannot be converted into vinegar, yet the strongest 
wine produces the strongest and best vinegar ; and hence that 
_ made from malt is weaker, less pure, and more ltable to spoils 
than wine vinegar. The essential part of vinegar is acetic 
Ce 
* New wines are better for this purpose than old, as they contain more ct; 
tractive matter. " Te me 
® Aikin'’s Dictionary of Chemistry, art, Vinegar, 
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acid largely diluted with water; but it also contains some 


undecomposed alcohol, gluten, mucilage, sugar, extractive 


matter, and often some malic and tartaric acids. 


Qualities. Vinegar, when well-made, is clear and limpid ; 
has an agreeable odour and pungency, and a pleasant acid 
4aste. The colour varies from a pale yellow to a deep red 3 
and as it is derived from the extractive matter, malt vinegar 1s 
always higher coloured than wine vinegar. When long kept, 
particularly if it be exposed to the air, vinegar becomes muds 
dy and ropy, acquires an unpleasant smell, loses its acidity, — 
and putrefies. It, however, may be kept good for a much - 
longer time, if it be boiled for a few minutes, so as to coagu- 
late and separate the gluten, on the presence of which the | 
above changes depend; and be preserved in wel€ corked bot- 
tles. It is sometimes adulterated with sulphuric acid, which 
ys detected by a solution of nitrate of baryta, which forms a 
white precipitate, when dropped into the suspected vinegar, 
insoluble in nitric acid, after being exposed to a strong heat. 
The use of vinegar as a condiment, and as an antiseptic for 
pickling, and preserving dead animal and vegetable matter, is 
well known. : 
Medical properties and uses. Vinegar, when taken into 
the stomach, acts as a refrigerant, promotes diaphoresis and 
' the discharge of urine; and is a powerful anti-narcotic: ex- 
ternally its action on the living fibre is moderately stimulant 
‘and astringent. ; Pr aa 
In inflammatory fevers it may be used to acidulate the or- 
dinary beverage. It is given as a remedy in putrid diseases 
and scurvy ; and is the most easily procured, and the best 
means of counteracting the fatal effects of overdoses of opium 
and other narcotic poisons; for which purpose it should be 
administered in table spoonfuls, frequently repeated; after the 
stomach has been emptied by a proper emetic. It is em- 
ployed as a glyster in obstinate costiveness ; and externally in 
the form of fomentation, or of lotion, is applied in burns, 
bruises, sprains, and chronic ophthalmia; and diluted with 
- water, it is the best lotion for clearing the eye of small parti- 
cles of lime, when thev adhere to any part of the ball, or the > 
lids. Its vapour ts inhaled in putrid sore throats; and dif- 
fused through sick-rooms with the view of neutralizing pesti- 
lential effluvia; but as a fumigation it has little efficacy... The 
dose of vinegar is f5j to f5ij; andthe quantity given in clys- 
ters f¥j tofsy. .- Ki 
Officinal preparations. Acidum aceticum. L. E.D. Acidum ace- 
tosum forte. E.D. Cataplasma sinapis. L.D. Ceratum saponis. I:. 
D. Linimenium eruginis. L. Syrupus acidi acetost. EB. Syrup, 


polchict autumnals, B.. 
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ACIDUM CITRICUM CRYSTALLIS CONCRETUM., 
Dub. Vide Acidum citricum among the Preparations. 


ACIDUM SULPHURICUM. Lond. Edin. Dub. Sulphu- 
-ric Acid. (Specific gravity 1-850. Lond. Edin, 1+845. Dub.) 
This acid ‘is said to be found in a concrete state, in the ca- 
‘vities of some volcanic mountains, and dissolved in some 
mineral waters; but for the purposes of medicine, and the 
arts, it is prepared artificially, either by decomposing sulphate 
_ of iron’ by the process of distillation in close vessels; or by 
_ the combustion of sulphur. The first mode is the most an- 
cient, and is still employed in several places on the continent 3 
- but the second is that generally adopted by the manufacturers 
in Great Britain, and, therefore, requires particularly to be 
described. ‘ | | 
Into a chamber lined with sheet lead, having no opening 
but a small door placed a few inches from the floor, and made 
to shut very close, water is poured so as to cover the floor, 
and rise upon it to the height of one or two inches. A stand 
is then introduced, on which is placed an earthen pot. con- 
taining a mixture of nine parts of refined Sicilian sulphur, and 
one of nitre, which is kindled by means of a red-hot iron, 
and the door instantly closed?.. The oxygen of the air of the 
chamber, and of the nitre, keeps up. the combustion of 
the sulphur ; and, at this elevated. temperature, readily unites 
with a portion of it in that proportion necessary to form sul- 
phuric acid, which is condensed and dissolved in the water 
below: but repeated charges of the sulphur and nitre are re- 
quired to be constantly introduced at intervals of six or eight 
hours, for the space of two or three-weeks, before the water 
is sufficiently acidulated. It is then drawn off through a 
leadem pipe with a stop-cock at the bottom of the Sethe 
and contains, besides sulphuric acid, some sulphurous acid, 
and a@ portion of nitric oxide. The liquor is at first of 4 
brownish colour; but after it is concentrated and purified, 
first by evaporation in leaden boilers, and afterwards boiling 
in large green glass retorts, it becomes a colourless, dense 
fluid, having a specific gravity not exceeding 1°845; and is 
in this state brought to market in large globular glass bottles, 
surrounded with wicker work, and sold under the name of o2/ 
of vitriol. | A ot 
Sulphuric acid thus prepared is not perfectly pure, but is 
united with some sulphate of potass, (owing to the acid unit- 
ing with the potass of the nitrate employed in the combustion 


1 Fence the old name of oil of vitriol, which is still the commercial name of 
‘this acid, from green vitriol, the old name of the sulphate of iron. 

2'This procees was first esfablished by Dr, Reebuck in 1749. Hein. Phil. 
Trans, vol; iv. ; 
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of the sulpbur,) and a minute portion of sulphate of lead. 
Both these impurities are precipitated by adding three parts of 
distilled water to the acid, which can again be concentrated - 
by distillation. According to Mr. Kirwan’s table, this acid — 
consists of about 79 parts. of real acid, and 21 of water; and. 
the elements of the real acid, according to the estimate of 
Chenevix, which is probably the most accurate on this sub- 
ject, are 61°51 of sulphur, and 38°51 of oxygen, in 100 parts 
of acid : but with regard to these proportions chemists are not 
agreed. ra — sie 

Qualities. Sulphurie acid, when pure, is as colourless and 
transparent as water, inodorous, heavy; and bas the appear- — = > 
ance and consistence of oil. . It.has all the generic characters 
of an acid; reddens the vegetable colours; and, even when 
Jargely diluted, has an extremely sour taste. When rubbed 
between the fingers it feels at first unctuous, owing to its 'dis- 
solving the cuticle, and afterwards excites‘a burning sensa- 
tion. It freezes at 15° into six-sided Mee A RS ', be-” 
villed at both extremities; and at 590° boils+. It attracts 
water rapidly from the atmosphere, so as to double its weight 
mn the course of a month, (hence the necessity of keeping it 
in well stopped bottles,) and when united with water the tem- 
perature of the mixture is much raised. — It acquires.a-brown 
colour when mixed with-any vegetabie matter *, aud therefore 
bottles in which it is kept must. not be stopped with corks, 
it forms neutral salts with the allsalies, earths, and metallic 
oxides, and decomposes the alkaline and earthy sulphurets. 

Medical properties and uses.—This acid is a valuable. tonic, 
_astringent, and antiseptic; hut as it cannot be taken into the 
stomach unless when sufficiently diluted, its medicinal powers 
shall. be explained under the article Acidum sulphuricum dilu- 
tum. Although it powerfully corrodes the skin, yet, on ac- 
count of its fluidity, it cannot be well used as an escharotic : 
but when united with sixteen times its weight of lard, it fornis 
an ointment which has heen,successfully used in the cure of 
psora. He A 

Officinal preparations. Acidum sulphuricum dilutum. E. L. D. 
Acid. sulphuricum aromaticum. E. Acid. citricum. L. Acid. mu- 
riaticum. L.E.D. Acidum nitricum. L, E.D. Aqua super-carlo- 
natis potasse. E. Sulphas potasse. E. Phosphas sode. E. Mu- 
rias antimoni. E, Ferri sulphas. L. E. D.. Hydrargyrt oxymurias. 
1. E.D. Sub-sulphas hydrargyri flavus. E.  Zinci sulphas. L. E. D, 
YE ther sulphuricus. L. BE. D. ‘ . ere 
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' Macnat, Hudson's Bay. 2 Dalton. ; 

3 This is owing’ to its strong affinity for water breaking the affinities which; 
exist between the vegetable components, so as to occasion the hydrogen ang 
oxygen to unite and form water, while the carbon is precipitated, 
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ACIPENSER.- Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 1483. ; 

Cl. 4. Ord. 6. Pisces, Chondroptery gil. 

G; 134, - Head obtuse ; mouth tar beneath the head, -withont teeth; 
cirri four under the nose, before the mouth, Beanchic al apertures 
lateral. Body elongated, with many series of angular tubercles, 

Spec. 2. Acipenser Ruthenus. The Sterlet. 


‘° 


Spec. 3. Acipenser Huso. The Beluga. 


Officinal. Icutuyocotra. Dub. singlass. 
The beluga, the sterlet, and other species of sturgeon, are 
caught in the Volga, Danube, Ural, Oby, and Irty sh rivers ; ; 


| and the Caspian sea. The sturgeon” is OF viparous 5 in length 


from five to twenty-four feet. The body is pentagonal, of a 
dirty olive colour on the upper part, which is studded with - 
five rows of bony tubercles, one row on the back and two 
rows on each side ; while the underside of the fish is flat, and 
of a silvery white colour. There is a single fin on the back 
not far from the tail, one ventral near the tail, one anal, and 
two pectoral fins. Tha tail is bifurcated ; and the upper part 
longer than the under. 

Isinglass is prepared in Russia from the air-bladders or 
cuca, of all the species of the sturgeon; and in Lapland it 
is made from several species of the perch’. That, however, 
which is made from the sturgeon is reckoned the best. The 
preparation is carried on during summer only, as frost it is 
said impairs its qualitics. T he process varies in different 
places: and on this account the quality of the isinglass made 
from the same fish at one place differs from that which j 1s made 
at another. On the Volga, the sound is taken from the fish, slit 
open, well washed, and treea-trom the thin membrane which 
envelops it;. then exposed to stiffen a little in the air, rolled, 
and pinned, by means of a wooden peg, into a‘heart shape : 
in-other places itis folded into leaves, ar simply dried without 


_any care, or boiled*. . The first kind’is the best. Isinglass is 


imported from Petersburgh i in bales. . Four sorts are broug ht ; 
long staple, short staple, book, and leaf. ‘* The finest is ‘that 
which -has the longest staple az it is called; which is the 
thinnest and most flexible ;’? and. perfectly devoid of odour 
and taste. It should Be composed of dry, whitish, ‘nearly 
transparent, inodorous membranes. 

Qualities :-—Isinglass ts insipid, and inodorous ; w shen soaked 
iv Cold water it sweils, softens, and becomes opalescent ; and 
in one hundred grains of it, rather more than ninety-eight, 


according to. Mr. Hatchett, are soluble in-* water, Thies 


drachms of good isinglass, dissolved imone pint of warm water, 


1 Isinglass mi ight be made from the sound of the cod-fish, Calida merrhua; 
hake, Gadus ier tenes ; and ling, Gadus molwa, which frequent the British seas, 
without spoiling the fish when it is intended to be salted. 

"3 Philosophical Transactions, vol, baii..pt. 1, ; ' 
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produce on cooling.a pretty firm, slightly opaline-coloured 
jelly, which is a compound of pure animal gelatin and water, — 
Gelatin is soluble in the acids and pure alkalies ; but is precipt~ 
tated from its solution by infusions and decoctions of astrin- — 
gent vegeiables, the tannin of which forms with it an inso- 
luble compound's; carhonate of ,potass also throws down a 
precipitate; and alcohol separates ic from water when added 
to its solution in any considerable quantity. The solution 
putrefies when kept for a few days. cents 
Medical properties and uses.—The solution of ichthyo- 
colla was formerly much given in cases of fluor albus and: 
diarrhoea ; it is now rarely used asa medicine. Its nutrient 
qualities are more obvious; and. therefore, by dissolving it in 
water, and adding a little sugar and lemon juice, an excellent 
“nutritious jelly is produced, which is well adapted for the sick 
and convalescent. It is said to be employed for the prepara- 
tion of English court plaster. ! . 
ACONITUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. Wi. 1235. 
C1.13. Ord. 3. Polyandria Trigynia. Wat, ord. Multisilique Lin. 
Ranunculaceze Juss. 
G. 1062. Cal.none. Petals five, the highest arched. Nectaries 
two, peduncled, recurved. Pods three or five. 
** With blue corollas. 
Spec. 8. Aconitum Napellus. Common Monkshood. (Lond. Edin.) . 
Med. Bot. 2d ed. 461. t. 165. 
——g. A. neomontanum. (Dub.) 
Officinal, Aconitrt Fours, Lond. Aconitum Navettus; Fo 
sium, Edin. Aconirum; Fortra, Dub. The leaves of Monks- | 
» hood, or Aconite. 
_ The species of aconite cited by the London and Edinburgh 
colleges has been, generally, regarded as the plant used in 
medicine ; an error which originated with Stoerk, who intro- 
“duced it into practice; but, after a minute comparison of the 
plant with the description, we are ready to agree with Willde- 
now, and the Dublin college which follows him, that the 
neomontanum isthe species which is medicinally used. It is 
a perennial plant, cultivated in our gardens; flowering in June: 
and found native in the alpine forests of Carinthia, Carniola, 
and the mountainous parts of Germany. | ) 
The stem is firm, elongated, rising to the height of three or - 
four feet, leafy,. and terminating in a long sparse spike of 
flowers. The lower leaves are aliernate on long channelled 
petioles ; palmated or rather pedate, being divided to the base 
into five broad cuneiform divisions, deeply cleft and toothed ; 


1 Solution of gelatia isa nice test of the presence of tannin, for which pur- 
pose Mr.'Davy recommends 120 grains to be dissolved im 20 ounces of distilled 
water. | j ) 
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the petioles are shorter, and the leaves less divided the nearer 
they are to the summit of the stem, the higher ones being 
entire, sessile, oblong and lanceolate: the colour of the 
whole is a deep green on the upper surface, and a pale green 
on the under; both sides are naked, smooth, and shining. 
The flowers are of a deep violet colour, and stand alternately 
on the spikes, on unifloral, erect peduncles. They have no 


calyx; but two small, erect, awl-shaped calycinal stipules are 


placed one on each side of the receptacle; the petals are five, 
the uppermost helmet-shaped, covering two singular, pe- 
duncled nectaries; the lateral ones broad, and roundish, the 
lower oblong, elliptical, and divaricating. : The filaments are 
_spread and white at the base, where they closely cover the 
germens; but the upper part is filiform, purple, spreading, and 
bearing whitish anthers. The germens are three, four, or five, 
with simple reflected stigmas ; and become capsules, contain- 
ing many angular seeds'. : 
or medicinal use the leaves should be gathered when the 
flowers appear. 
- Qualitzes.—Aconite leaves when fresh have a faint narcotic 
odour ; and a moderately bitter, acrid taste, leaving a painful 
sensation of heat in the mouth, when they are much chewed. 
The whole of the plant is poisonous ; but the deleterious qua- 
lities are lost in a considerable degree when it is dried, or long 
kept, and much of its acrimony is dissipated. Both water and 
alcohol take up the active matter of aconite. | 
Medicinal uses and properties. —Aconite is narcotie, dia- 
phoretic, and in some cases diuretic. In over doses it occa- 
sions violent nausea, vomiting, hypercatharsis, vertigo, cold 
sweats, mania, and convulsions which terminate in death 3 
and these effects appear to depend on its action on the nervous | 
system, as dissections of fatal cases have not displayed any 
particular marks of organic disease. ~ ‘ | 
Stoerk first administered aconite internally in chronic rhey- 
matism, gout, €xostosis, paralysis, and scirrhus ; and since 
the publication of his experiments in 1702, it has been ad-. 
vantageously employed in similar cases, and also in amaurosis, 
scrophula, cancer, itch, venereal nodes, and intermittents. 
Much caution is required-in the exhibition of it ; and it is abso- 
lutely necessary to know the length of time it has been gather- 
ed, as its activity varies so very considerably, when it is recent, 
or when long kept, as to require this to be ascertained before 
the dose can be apportioned, It is given in the form of pow- 
der, extract, and tincture ; and may be combined with calomel, 


‘ 4 The flower-spikes of the A. Napellus are much shorter, and the segments 
of the leaves much narrower, and more linear, than those of the species we 


have described. 
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antimonials, camphor, and guaiacum. The dose of the powder 
is One or two grains, gradually increasing it to six or eight. - | 
Officinal preparations. . Exiractum Aconiti, L. E. 
- ACORUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 199. 
Cl. 6. Ord.1. UWexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Piperite Linn. 
 Aroidez Juss. ' 
.G. 663. Spadix cylindrical, covered with florets. Cor. petals six, 
naked, Style 0. Capsule threé-celled. } 
Spee. t. Acorns Calamus. The Sweet-flag. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 725. 
t.248. Smith Flor. Brit. 1.373. ’ 
Officinal. Catami Rapix, Lond.—Rapix. Edin. Acorus; (Ca- 
_ LAMus aRomatTicus) Raorx. Dub. Sweet Flag. ms 
_ The sweet-flag is found growing in marshes and rivulets, 
over the greater part of Europe and Asia. In Britain it is’ 
common in manye parts, producing its flowers in May and 
June’. ) : 
The root is perennial, horizontal, long, somewhat flatted, 
crooked ;. full of joints or marked with rings, throwing out 
many radical fibres from the under side, branched ; from half 
an inch to one inch in thickness; externally when fresh of a 
greenish yellow colour, internally whitish, and spongy. The 
Jeaves spring fram the root; are sword-shaped, about three 
feet in length, generally waved along one of the edges; of a 
‘bright green colour, and giving a strong aromatic odour when 
broken. The flowers are small, and produced on a.very close 
tessellated conical spike four inches long, pushed out from the 
side, above the middle, of a naked stalk or scape, two-edged, 
and terminating like aleaf. They have no calyx. ‘The petals 
-are six: small, erect, regular, with the apex inflected, and 
of a pale green colour. The filaments are alternate with the 
petals, threadlike, supporting double anthers. The germen 
is elliptical, crowned with asessile posted stigma. | 
‘The greater part of the roots in common use are now brought 
.from Norfolk ; those from the Levant not being found to pos- 
sess any superior qualities. “ty h 
Qualities.—The. root of sweet-flag has a pleasant aromatic 
odour, similarto that of a mixture of cinnamon and allspice ; 
‘the taste is warm, bitterish, pungent, and aromatic?. In the 
‘dried state, the cuticle is corrugated, of a yellowish brown 
colour, with many small white elevated circles on the under 
side, whence the radical fibres issued. It breaks with a 
short rough fracture ; is internally of a pale buff colour, and 


_ .* In the rivers of Norfolk plentiful.’ On Hillingdon common, Middlesex, 
and other places sbout London. Smith, 1. c. ; 
-* Linnzus erroneously considered it the only native aromatic plant of north- 
ern climates.— The candied root is employed at Constantinople as a preservative 
against epidemic diseases, 
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‘a spongy texture. Both the smell and taste are improved 


_ by exsiccation. The aromatic principle is an essential oil, 


which can be obtained by distillation, and with the hitter 
matter is extracted by infusion with boiling water. Like 
the root of Florentine iris it contains a considerable quantity 
of fecula, which is dissolved in the infusion, and copiously 
recipitated from it by acetate and superacetate of lead. 


_. Medical properties and uses.—This root is tonic, and aro~ 


matic. It has been successfully used in intermittent fever, 


even, we are told, after the bark had failed ; and is a useful 


addition to other bitters, and stomachic infusions, in cases of 


_ dyspepsia; particularly when vertigo is one of the symptoms, 


It is, however, seldom prescribed. 


The dose in substance is from 9}. to 31; and of the infu-_ 


sion, made with 3vi of the bruised root in £3xij of boiling 


’ water, acupful three or four times a day. 


ADEPS. Vide Sus Scrofa. 
ZESCULUS. Spec. Plant. IVilld. ii. 285. 


C1. 7. Ord. 1. Heptandria Monogynia, Wat. ord. Trihilatee Linn. 


Acera Juss. . : 
G. 717. “ Calyx one-leafed, five-toothed, swelled out. Corolla four 
or five irregularly coloured petals inserted into the calyx. Cap- 
_ sue three-celled. . < 
Species 1. A&sculus Hippocastanum, Common Horse Chesnut, 
Med. Bot. 2d edit. t.217.. Gertner de fructibus, ii. 135. 
ABR? BO Cortex. Edin.—Cortex. Dub, Theseed, and 
bark. : ~ 
The horse chesnut is a native of the north of Asia, but 
cultivated in almost every part of Europe'; and in this coun- 
try it attains to great perfection, constituting one of the chief 
- ornaments of our parks and avenues. It flowers in May. 


This tree rises to a considerable height, brauching, from the - 


upper part of the trunk, and the branches disposed so as to 
form a roundish conical mass. The leaves stand on long foot- 
stalks, are large, and digitated, each consisting of seven-leaflets 
proceeding from a common centre of a deep green colour, and 
spatulate form; ribbed, pointed, and serrated. The middle 
leaflet of a full-grown leaf is about six inches long, and two 
broad, near the top, the three lateral ones on each side gra- 
dually decreasing in size, to the smallest, which are only three 
inches in length and one in breadth. The flowers are disposed 
in handsome, terminal, erect, conical spikes; in small clis- 
ters, peduncled., The calyx is one-leafed, of a pale green, 
bell-shaped, divided at the edge into five blunt teeth; the 


1 The horse chesnut was brought into Europe by Clusius in 1550 and cul- 


" sivated in England by John Tradescant in 1633. 
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petals are five, ovate, slightly waved at the margin, ciliated, 


with claws inserted into the calyx, all inclining to one side so 
- as to leave a gape betwixt the two Imnermost; white with an 
irregular spot of red, or yellow, directly above the claw. The 
filaments are awl-shaped, gracefully curved, supporting red- 
dish, upright double anthers: the germen is cylindrical, with 
a pointed stigma. The fruit is a large roundish, gréen-co- 
loured, three-celled, three-valved capsule, having the bark 
armed with short spines ; and generally containing two subglo- 
bular seeds or nuts. | 

The fruit consists almost entirely of fecula. It is eaten with 
avidity by deer and some other animals; and were the acri- 
mony destroyed by fire, it might be rendered fit food for men, 
in times of scarcity. For medical purposes the bark is taken 
from the middle-aged branches. 

Qualities.—The fruit is inodorous ; and has a bitter, acrid 
taste. The lark tastes bitter, astringent, and slightly aro- 
matic ; and both water and alcohol extract its virtues. Its in- 
fusion has a brown colour; sulphate of iron and sulphate of 
zinc strike a black colour when added to it, and throw down 
a dark-coloured precipitate ; oxymuriate of mercury and su- 
peracetate of lead precipitate it white. These substances, 


therefore, are incompatible in prescriptions with infusion or © 


decoction of this bark. ) ) 

Medical properties and uses —The fruit of the horse chesnut 
has been used as an errhine ; and, in the form of powder or 
infusion, is snuffed up the nostrils in cases of head-ach, and 
some complaints of the eyes. The dark is tonic and astrin- 
gent; and has been successfully used, particularly on the. 
continent, in intermittents, typhus, and other cases in which 
cinchona is used ; externally its decoction has been employed 
as alotion in gangrene. We have had no opportunity of try- 
ing this bark ; but we doubt muchif itcan supersede the cin- 
chona in any case in which it is properly indicated. 

The dose of the powder is 3fs; and of the strained decoc- 
tion, (made with an ounce of the bark toa pint of water,) 
£3j{3 or fFij, every three or four hours, | 


AGRIMONTA, Spec. Plant. Wiild. ii. 875. ill 
Cl.11. Ord. 2. Dodecandria Digynia, Nat. ord. Scnticose Linn. 
Rosacee Juss. , 
@. 957. Calyx five-toothed, guarded by another. Petals five. Seeds 

two, in the bottom of the calyx. 
Spectes1. Agrimonia Expatoria. Common Agrimony. Med. Bot. 
2d ed. 500. #.180. Smith Flor. Brit. 511. 
Officinal.—AGRimonta; Herza, Dub. Agrimony ; the herb. 
‘bis is an indigenous perennial plant, common in tke 
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borders of fields, and about hedges, flowering in June and — 


July. SiN, ak 
The stem rises about two feet in height, erect, leafy, angu- 
_lar, hairy, and of a reddish hue. The leaves are alternate, in- 
terruptedly pinnate, with three pair of opposite leaflets, and a 
terminal one, somewhat lyre-shaped, and hairy; the leaflets 
obovate, pointed, deeply serrated ; the terminal one petiolate ; 
the intermediate ones much smaller, entire or trifid. Stipules 
two, deeply cleft. The flowers are small, golden yellow, 
supported on short peduncles, on long ‘ertattal erect, hairy 
spikes; with trifid bractes. The calyx"is persistent, inclosed 
- within an involucre at the base of the germen, furrowed, and 
divided into five ovate, pointed segments, surrounded with 
rigid, hooked awns ; the corolla consists of five ovate, spread- 
ing petals inserted into a glandular substance at the base of 
the germen. The filaments are from five to twelve, bearing 


two-lobed anthers. The germen is inferior, supporting twa, 


styles with blunt stigmas. .-The seeds two, one often abortive, 
contained in a capsule formed of the calyx. | 
For medical use this herb should be cut when fully in flower. 
Qualities. Agrimony when fresh has an agreeable aromatic 
odour, depending on a volatile essential oil, which is lost when 
the herb is dried’. The taste is bitterish and subastringent. 
The infusion of it in water reddens the more delicate vegeta- 
ble blues, and strikes a black colour with sulphate of iron. 
Potass and its carbonate first change it to a yellow, then an 
orange colour, and lastly throw down a white precipitate. 
Medical properties and uses. Agrimony was formerly re- 
garded as a remedy of much importance, as a tonic and de- 
obstruent: butit is now very seldom or never prescribed. | 
The dose in powder may be from 9i to 3j, two or three 
times a day. phe 
JERUGO. See Cuprum. past 


ALLIUM. Spee. Plant. Willd. ii. 63. 
Cl.6. Ord. 1. Wexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Spathacee Linn. 
Asphodeli Juss. 
G. 626. Corolla six-parted, spreading. Spathe many-flowered. 

Umlel heaped together. Capsule superior. ‘ 
* Stem-leaves plane. Umtel bearing a capsule. 
Species 2. Allium Porrum. The Leek. 
** Stem-leaves plane. Umlbel bultiferous. — 
- Species 14. Allium sativum. Garlic. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t. 256. 
#*** Leaves radical. Stem naked. 
Species 43. Allium Cepa, The Onion. 


? 


* The oil can: be obtained by distillation with water. It has a yellow colour. 
— Lewis, 
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: 1. Attium PorRuM. 
. Officinal, Porn Ravix'. Lond. Leek root, or bulb. 
The common leak is said.to be a native of Switzerland; but 

has been long extensively cultivated in England. It flowers 

in April and May. The root is biennial and fibrous ; the fibres. » 

Issuing from a radical plate, attached to a coated bulb. The 

leaves are prolongations of the coats of the bulb, each sheath- 

ing those within it to a certain length, and then splitting so — 

as to form an expanded smooth long leaf an inch in breadth. 

The stem rises three feet high from the centre of the bulb, 

round, smooth, and bearing on its summita ball of flowers | 

inclosed in a short, conical, deciduous spathe. The indivi- ; 
dual flowers are supported on purple peduncles, having five 
carinated purplish petals, with a rough keel. The filaments 
are six, longer than the corolla, bearing oblong, upright an- 
thers. The germen is superior, three-cornered, and crowned 
with a simple style and sharp stigma. 
Qualities. The odour of the recent bulb is penetrating, and 
offensive ; the taste sweetish, and acrid. The acrimony is 
dissipated in a great degree by heat 5 but not by simple drying. 

It is extracted both by water and alcohol. 

_ Medical properties and uses. The leek is diuretic and ex- 

pectorant ; and the expressed juice of the recent bulb has been 

successfully employed in dropsy, and humoral asthma. Iris, 
however, regarded more as an article of diet than of medicine; 
and is recommended as. such, in broths and porridge, to the 
dropsical and asthmatic : but its acrimony, and consequently 

much of its virtue, is lost by the boiling. a 
The. dose of the expressed juice is from fs} to fziv mixed 

with sugar; amd given every four or five hours. 

2, ALLIUM SATIVUM®, 

Officinal, Axrxir Ravix. Lond. » Ravix, Edin. Atrium; Ra- 
pix. Dub. Garlic root. #h 
Garlic is a perennial bulbous plant, found wild in Sicily, 

and cultivated in most parts of Europe for culinary and me- 

dicinal use. It flowers in July. 


* The root, although it is designated in the Pharmacopeias, yet is not the, 
part of the plant intended to be ordered, This error has arisen from the bulbs 
of plants-having been generally placed by botanists among the roots, under the 
title “ radices bulbosx :” the bulb, however, has no affinity to roots, but the 
closest to leaf-buds. ‘The roots of bulbous plants are fibrous, and issue from 
a radical plate at the bottom of the bulb. The clearest definition of the bulb: 
is given by Gertner, in his work De Fructibus, &&c. Introduc. p. 111. “ Bulbus: 
est germen compositum, subglobosum, subaphyllum, ex carina brevissima, et q 
squaimis succulentis crassiscompaginatum, quod tandem sponte a matre sua sol- | 
vitur.” The Colleges, therefore, in conformity with their plan of nomenclae, 
ture, should have used the word ulbus instead of. radiae: ° , ; 

% Sxegcdov Dioscoridis.. 
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The bulbs of this species.of allium are many; three or 
more are inclosed in one covering forming a, nucleus, round 
which others are disposed, and the whole enveloped in a com- 
mon membrane, from the base of which proceed long white 
fibrous roots. The stem rises two fect in height, surrounded 
with many long, flat, linear, grass-like leaves, proceeding 
chiefly from the bulbs; and is terminated by a mixed cluster- 
of flowers and bulhs, inclosed in a spathe, which opens at 
one side and withers. The flowers are small, consisting of six 

oblong white petals, with tapering filaments, shorter than 
the corolla, and supporting erect anthérs: the germen is su- 


perior, short, angular, bearing a simple style “with a sharp 
stigma; and becoming a ‘short, broad, three-celled capsule, 
containing roundish seeds. 

+ . Garlic is dug up for use in the month of August, then 
cleaned and dried in the sun, and generally preserved in, 
butiches ina dry place. In this state the exterior membrane _ 
is of a dirty white colour, and of a withered aspect 5 but the 
bulbs, which are called cloves, are white, succulent and juicy. 
On drying, they lose nine parts in fifteen of their weight. 

Qualittes.—Vhe whole of the plant*has a. pungent offensive 

‘odour, and an acrimonious biting taste 3; properties which are 
ae in the bulbs’ than the other parts of the plant; and 
supposed to depend orf an essential oil, that can be obtained 
separate by distillation with water; of a thick and ropy con- 
Bistence, a yellow colour, heavier than water, and possessing 
in an eminent degree the sensible qualities of the garlic. Sim- 
ple coction with water renders garlic mild and inert. The 
acrimony 1s obtained with the juice by expression: and it is 
ina less degree extracted by water, by infusion, and by alco- 

hol, and acetic acid. The odour is so penetrating, that when 
garlic is applied to the soles of the feet it is. perceived in the, 
breath, the urine, and the perspiration. . 

Medical properties and uses. Garlic is stimulant, diapho- 

retic, expectorant, diuretic, and anthelmintic, when exhibited 
internally ; and rubifacient when externally applied. 

It. has been successfully given in intermittents, and in fevers 
of the typhoid type. If-the body be kept warm during its 
use, it acts powerfully by diaphoresis. It has long been esteem- 
ed a valuable remedy in pituitoas asthma, chronic catarrh, 
flatulent colic, calculus, and dropsies ; and as a preventive of 

“worms, Externally it is applied bruised. to the soles of the 
feet, in the coma of typhus; and in confluent small-pox when 
the determination to the head is considerable. A poultice made 

. of it is a good resolvent of indolent tumours.. A clove of 
it, wrapped in cotton or gauze, or a few drops of the juice 
introduced into the external car, is said to be extremely effica- 
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cious in atonic deafness ; and applied to the pubis as a poul- 
tice m_ retention. of urine, owing to a want of action in the 
bladder, it sometimes is effeciual in renewing the discharge. 
The juice is also applied united with oil to herpetic eruptions. 

Garlic may be exhibited in substance, the whole clove or pieces 
of it being dipped in oil and swallowed; or it may be formed 
into pills. The expressed juice also is given mixed with su- 
gar: or infusions of the bulb in milk, which was Resenstein’s 
mode of administering it to children afflicted with worms. It 
is frequently united with*calomel in the form of pill or bolus, 
in hydropic cases. An ointment is formed by mixing the 
juice with oil, oe 

The dose in substance ts from 5] to 31); or from one to six 
cloves swallowed whole, twice or thrice a day; and in pills,. 
united with soap or calomel from grs. xv to 3). Of the juice * 
f3{s is given for a dose in any proper vehicle. sas! 

An overdose, or the too liberal use of -it as a condiment, is 
apt to occasion headach, flatulence, thirst, fever, inflamma- 
tion, and discharges of blood from the hemorrhoidal ves- 
sels. 1 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Allii. D. 

) 3. Artium Cera‘. 

Officinal. Cera; Ravix. Dub. The Onion. 

The onion is also a perennial bulbous plant, cultivated all 
over Europe for culinary purposes: flowering in June. 

This plant is so well known as scarcely to require a particu- 
lar description. The bulb is simple, formed of concentric 
circles, with a radical plate at the bottom, and fibrous roots. 
The stem is a naked, swelling scape, with fistular, pointed, 
spreading leaves, sheathing at the base. ‘The flowers are pro- 
duced in a capital or head, inclosed in a deciduous spathe. 

Qualities. The odour and taste of the onion do not mate- 
rially differ from those of garlic, but are much weaker. A 
little essential oil combined with sulphur is obtained by distil- 
Jation ; and the recent juice contains sugar, mucus, phosphate 
of lime, and citrate of lime?. | 

Medical properties and uses.—The onion is ** considered ra- 
ther as an article of food than of medicine; when eaten li- 
berally, it is said to produce flatulencies, occasion thirst, head- 
achs, and turbulent dreams.” As a medicine it is stimulant, 
diuretic, and expectorant ; and may be used in the same cases 
as garlic. Onions are, however, scarcely ever employed, ex- 
cept externally as suppurative cataplasms; for which pur- 
pose they are generally roasted, split, and applied to tumours. 
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» Derived from caput a head, on account of the form of. its bulb, 
2 Fourcroy and Vauquelin, drn. de Chim. lxv, 161. 
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. ALOE. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 184. | 
Cl.6. Ord.1. Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Coronariz Linn, 
Asphodeli Juss. (ie 
G. 659. Corolla erect, mouth spreading, bottom nectariferous, £%- 
laments inserted into the receptacle. 
Species 2, Alo€ spicata, Spiked Aloe. ' 
Aloé vulgaris. Common Aloe, Sibthorp. Flor. Gree. 
. 1, Atore spicaTa, (Sp. 3. Aloé perfoliata, Edin.) 
Officinal. Ators spicatm® Extractum. Lond. Ator Soco- 
rorina; Gummi Resina. Edin. Dub. Extract of Spiked or Soco- 
trine Aloes, r Fr ' 
The spiked aloe is undoubtedly the species which yields the 


_ best extract brought from the Cape of Good Hope; and it is 


also supposed to yield the extract brought from the island of 


~~ Socotora; which was formerly the only place of export for 


7 


the best aloes, thence named Socotrine aloes. It grows abun- 
dantly in the interior of the Cape, particularly at Zwellendam 
near Mossel Bay. The stem is round, about four inches in 
diameter, rising three or four feet in height, and leafy at the 
top. The leaves are spreading, about two feet long, subver- 
ticillate, broad at the base, gradually drawn to a point, chan- 
-nelled, acute with remote teeth. . The flowers spread horizon- 
‘tally, in very close spikes, a foot in breadth. Under each 
flower is a single ovate, acute, broad, membranaceous bracte, 
white with three green streaks, anda little shorter than the 
corolla. This is bell-shaped, and six-petalled: the three in- 
ner segments are white marked with three green lines, not con- 
nected together, ovate, blunt, and broader than the three 
outer ; which are connected with them at the base, and resem- 
ble them, but are narrower and Jess concave. The flower 
contains a large portion of a purple honey juice. The seeds, 
which are numerous, with a membranaceous membrane at- 
tached to each, are contained in a superior capsule. at 
' At the island of Socotora the leaves are cut off close ta the 
stem, then cutin pieces, and the juice expressed: this is allowed 
to remain at rest for forty-eight hours, during which time a fe- 
culent matter is deposited; after which the supernatant liquor 
is poured off into flat dishes and evaporated in the sun. At 
Zwellendam, in the month of July, the Hottentot women and 
children areemployed in pulling the Jeaves ; which are cut into 
pieces, the juice expressed, and inspissated by means of heat, 
nearly in the same manner as is employed for extracting the 


- Barbadoes aloes. 


’ The real Socotrine aloes, which are now scarce in the mar- 
ket, and supposed to come from the island of Socotora, or 
Zocotora, ‘near the Straits of Babelmandel, are brought to this 
country by way of Smyrna and Malta, in chests and casks. 
Those from the Cape are brought in similar packages : and the 
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greater part of what are now sold as orotrine aloes is the 


produce of this settlement '. 


Quabities. —The real Socotrine extract has a peculiar Sides 


which is, however, neither strong nor foetid; and a very 
Permanent intensely bitter taste. It is in pieces ‘of a deep red- 
dish-brown, almost black colour, glossy as if varnished ; break- 
ing with a smooth conchoidal fracture. The thin edges and 
small fragments are red and semitransparent. It softens in 
the hand, and is adbesive 5 yet is sufficiently pulverulent ; and 
the powder Has a bright cinnamon hue, with a shade of yel- 
low. 

The Cape eas have a stronger and more aromatic odour 
than the Sucdinines the taste is nearly the same. The out- 
side of the pieces is more friable, has more of a yellow cast, 
and is less glossy: but the iuside is apt to continue soft anil 
pliable. The colour of the powder is a greenish yellow, re- 
sembling gamboge, but less bright. 


2, ALoE vuiearis*®. (ALOE sinuata. Dub. 


perfoliata. Edin.) 


Officinal. ALOES VULGARIS ExTRACTUM. Lond. ALOE HEPATI-= — 


CA ; Gummi Resina. Edin. Dub. Extract of the Common Aloe, 
or Varbadoes Aloes, — ad 


The British Pharmacopeeias formerly considered the plant 
which yields the Barbadoes aloes as a variety of the Aloe per- 
foliata ; but the London College, on the authority of Dr, 
Smith, the learned editor of Sibthorp’ s Flora Greca, has 
marked the abovenamed plant, which is a distinct species, as 
the one that Sloane describes in his History of Jamaica as 
producing the Barbadoes extract. The volume of Sibthorp’s 
work, in which Dr. Smith. says the plant will be fuily de- 
scribed, and proved to be the true Adsy of Dioscorides, 1s yct 


unpublished, and therefore we cannot ae ourselves of the de- | 


scription. 
The month of March is the period for cutting the aldes i in 


the island of Barbadoes. The leaves are cut off close to the’ 


stem, and disposed i in tubs, in such a manner that the juice 
runs out. “After a sufficient quantity of it is collected, it is 
exposed to heat in copper boilers; and as it becomes more in- 


spissated by a constant ‘and regular fire, it is ladled from one 


boiler to another, and fresh ] juice added, until that in the last, 
which is called the teache, acquires a proper degree of consist- 
ence, which is that of honey; when it is poured into. ca~ 
jabashes, and hardens by age. It 1s brought home in these 


large gourd-shells or calabashes, which contain from eighteen 
to fifty- six pounds each. 


Sane 


1 The quantity sent to London between 1799 and 1802 inclusive, was, accord= 
ing to Mr. Barlow, 841,927 poe Vide Traveis in pt 
2 > Adon Dicscoridis, 1 8.c. 28, 
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There is-still another kind of aloes, named Foetid or Cabal- 
line, but it is not used in medicine. ; 

Qualities. —The odour of the Barbadoes aloes is stronger 
and less pleasant than that of the Socotrine: the taste is nau- 
seous, and intensely bitter. The pieces are also of a duller 
brown colour, not glossy, nor so smooth in the fracture, nor 
are the edges $0 sharp and transparent; but rather blunt, and of 
a dull yellowish hue. It softens in the hand, and is adhesive. 
The colour of the powder is a dull olive yellow. 

All the kinds of aloes consist of a ‘small portion of vegeta- 
ble mucus, resin, and a peculiar extractive matter’. The 
odour, taste, aud medical virtues of the drug reside chiefly in 
the extractive ; and the superiority of the Socotrine and Cape 
aloes is supposed to arise from their containing a larger pro- 
portion of it, and consequently less resin, than the Barbadoes. 
Boiling water dissolves nearly the whole of any of the kinds; 
but as the solution cools, the resinous part is deposited; and 
by boiling aloes in water the extractive is altered, rendered in- 
soluble in water, and approaches in its properties to the na- 
ture of resin. . 

Medical properties and uses. Both the kinds of aloes we 
have described, although they differ in their sensible qualities, 
yet agree in their miedical properties. They are warm, sti- 
mulating cathartics, acting chiefly on the colon and rectum, 
and thence producing, by the extension of their stimulus to 
the uterine vessels, emmenagogue effects. This operation is 
slow and moderate, buttolerably certain. From the warmth 
and stimulant property of aloes, they are most useful in cases 
where the intestines are in a sluggish, relaxed, and msensible 
state, attended with a viscidity of the abdominal secretions : 
as in habitual costiveness of the sedentary and hypochon- 
driacal, or arising from a paucity of bile; in jaundice, chlo- 
rosis, and scrophula: and by their powerful effects on the rece 
tum they have been found very serviceable in expelling asca- 
rides. On account of these properties, however, their use 
is contraindicated in hemorrhoidal cases, the symptoms of 
which they are apt to aggravate, and sometimes induce; and 
also in very irritable and plethoric constitutions, phthisis pul- 
monalis, and during the flow of the menses. Aloes, and 
aloetic compounds, have been likewise regarded as improper 
Im pregnancy ; but we can bear testimony to the truth ai Dr. 
Denman’s remark, that‘ they are in common use among the 
Jower class of people. because they are cheap, and convenient+ 
Jy given in the form of pills *;’’ and no bad effects are observed 


to follow. , \ 


: Eroconnot calls this the Litter resinous principle, Ann, de Chimie, lv. 152. 
* Introduction to Midwifery, vol, i. 287. 


t 
/ 


Aloes may be given in substance; in-doses’from grs.iij to 
ers.xx; larger doses not operating more effectually. Whether 


in the simple state, or when. compounded with soap, bitters, 


aromatics, and other substances, the form of pill is to be pre- 
ferred on account of the nauseous taste of the medicine. 

Officinal preparations, Pulvis aloes comp. L. Pilule aloes. E. D. 
Pil. aloes comp. 1. Pil. aloes cum myrrha.L.E.D. Pilul. aloes cum 
assafeetida. EB, Pil. aloes cum colocynthide. E, Pil. cambogi@ comp. 
L. Pil. rhet comp. E. Pil. scammonii comp. cum aloe. D. Decoc- 
tum aloes comp. L. Extractum aloes. LL.D. Ext. colocynthidis comp. 
i) D. Tinctura aloes. L. BE. D. Tinct. aloes comp. L.E.D. Tinct. 
aloes etherea. E, Tinct. benxoint comp. L.E.D. Tinct. rhet et 
aloes. E. Vinum aloes. L. E.D. 


ALTHAA'. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 770. 

Cl.16. Ord. 8. Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. ord: Columni- 
feree Linn. Malvacere Juss. 

G. 1289. Cal. double: the exterior six- or nine-cleft. Capsules nu- 

merous, one-seeded. 

Spec. 1. . Althzea officinalis. Common Marsh Mallow. Med. Bot. 
2d edit, 552. t. 198. Eng, Bot, t, 147. Smith's Flora Britan. 3, 
739. 

Officinal AtTHm# Fortra et Raprx. Lond, 
Edin, ‘The leaves and root of Marshmallow. 

The marshmallow is an indigenous plant, which grows, as 
its name imports, in marshy places, particularly salt inarshes, 
and on the banks of rivers, throughout Europe. It flowers in 
June and July, and ripens its seeds in September. The root, 
which is perennial, is fusiform. ‘The stems are annual, her- 
baceous, upright, rising from two to three feet inheight, round, 
naked and purplish below, but leafy and branching above. 
‘The leaves are alternate, on leaf-stalks, longer than they are 
broad, slightly divided into five lobes, and unequally serrated : 


Rapix, Foirum. 


both surfaces are downy, and give a soft velvety feeling when ~ 


rubbed between the fingers. From the axilla of the leaves the 
flowers spring in short thick panicles. Both the calyxes are 
persistent ; the exterior has 7, 9, 10, or 12 very narrow un- 
equal divisions; the interior is more regularly, but not so 
deeply, cleft into five broader and sharper segments. The pe- 
tals are five, heart-shaped, coalescing at their bases, of a pale 
blush colour. The stamens are many, united at their bases 
into a tube, and support reniform anthers. The germen is or¢ 
bicular, bearing a cylindrical style, divided into many stigmas, 
which rise above the anthers. The capsules, generally about 
twenty in number, are of a rounded-kidney shape, united la~ 
terally in a circle,so as to form a flattened wheel-shaped seed 


® Adgase Dioscoridis. 
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vessel; and each contains a solitary reniform, flattened, smooth, 
brown seed. , 

The roots, which are the parts medicinally used, are dug up 
in the autumn. 

Qualities. Marshmallow root is inodorous, mucilaginous 
' when chewed, externally tough and of a yellowish colour, in- 
ternally white and fibrous; and contains a very considerable 
portion of mucus‘, which is yielded to water by coction. 
~ Medical use. The preparations of this plant, which derive 
their virtues from its mucus, are usefui’demulcents in visceral 
inflammations and calculous complaints. The roots well 
boiled, and bruised, are sometimes used as an emollient sup- 
purative cataplasm ; anda decoction of the leaves, which also 
contain mucus, forms a useful fomentation in external abra- 
sions ; aud in cutaneous eruptions accompanied with a Sharp 
ichorous discharge. PENS 
_ Officinal preparations. Decoctum althee officinalis. E.. Syrupus 
althee. L, E, 
 ALUMEN. Supersutpuas Atumina et Potassa. Lond. 
SuLPHAs ALUMIN2%; ALUMEN. Edin. ALUMEN; SUPER- 
SULPHAS ARGILLA ALCALISATZ. Dub. Alum; or Super- 
sulphate of Alumine and’ Potass; Sulphate of Alumine. 
__ This salt is a ternary compound of argil or alumine, potass 

and sulphuric acid. It is found native in some places, either 

effloresced on bituminous schistus, as at Gottwig in Austria ; 
or united with the soilin volcanic regions, as at the Solfatara 
near Naples, where the only processes requisite for its extrac- 
tion are lixiviation and evaporation?. Bat the greater quan- 
tity of the alum of commerce 1s prepared by 4 peculiar ma- 
nagement of schistose pyritic clays, usually denominated alum 
ores. At La Tolfa, near Civita Vecchia, where the best Roman 
alum is made, the ore is alum stone found in large stratified 
masses among compact iron-shot argillaceous Jimestone; but 
at other places, both on the continent and in Great Britain, it 
is alum slate, which occurs amorphous or in concentric balls. 
At Hurlett, near Glasgow, the largest alum mine in this coun- 
try, the schistus lies ten inches thick above coal. ay 
' Jo prepare the alum, when the ore can be properly exposed 
to the atmosphere, the sulphur of the sulphuret of iron present 
in the ore is oxygenized by the air, and converted into sulphu- 
-tic acid, which combining with the argil, the alum effloresces 
in the same’manner as when it is found native. In general, 


2 Mucus does not essentially differ from mucilage of gum arabic, except that 
its solution is not precipitated by silicated potash, nor affected by red or oxy- 
sulphate of iron. See Bostock’s Experiments, Nicholson's Journ. xviii. 31. 

2 These processes are performed in pans sunk in the ground, the heat of 
which is sufficient to carry on the evaporation, 
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however, the ore is first calcined with a low heat, so as to de~- 


stroy the bituminous matter of the clays, and partly convert 


the sulphur into sulphuric acid: the oxygenizement is then 
completed by exposing the roasted ore to air and moisture, 
by which means a supersulphate of argil 1s formed, which is 
extracted by lixiviation. To the solution thus obtained is ad~ 
ded a solution of the impure subcarbonate of potass of com- 
merce, or of thé supersulphate of potass, or putrid urine, or 
the muriate of potass in the residual liquor from the manufac~ 
ture of soap ; and by evaporation the alum ts obtained, 
Although the ancients were certainly acquainted with alum, 
yet the first regular works appear to hive been established by the 


Asiatics, in the middle ages, particula ar'y at Roccha in Syria, _ 


whence the name Roch alum, and from them Europe was sup-. 
plied till the fifteenth century. After this period works were 
begun 1 m Italy, Germany and Spain; and in England, in the 
reign of Eliza! Psi by Sir Thomas Chaloner.” The largest 
manufacturers of alum at present, in this country, are Lords 
Dundas and Mulgrave, at Whitby in Yorkshire. 

The best alum is the Roman, which is in irregular ‘octahe- 
dral crystalline masses, miealy on the surface as if effloresced : 
the English is in large, irregular, semitransparent, colourless 
masses,. having a olassy fracture,” not efflorescent, and difficult 
10 pulverize 5 and that from the Levant, or Roch alum, is in 
small morsels, about the size of an almond: rather friable, 
and of apale rose colour. The form of the reguiar crystal 
of alum isan octahedron. According to Vauquelin, its con. 
stituents are sulphate of argtl with excess of acid 49, sul- 
phate of potass 7, -water 44, in 100 parts; but it also gene- 
rally contains ammonia; avd none of the alum of commerce, 

except the Roman, is free from a minute portion of iron. 

Qualities, Alum is inodorous, and has a sweet, acidulous, 
astringent taste, It reddens slightly the vegetable blues, ow- 
ing to the excess of its acid; isin a small degree efflorescent ; 
soluble in sixteen parts of pure water at 60°, and in two parts 
at 212°. When exposed to heat it undergoes the watery fu- 
sion, loses its water of erystalhzation, and feedines an opaque, 
whiney friable,’ spongy mass. It is decomposed by the alka 
lies and alkaline earths, which attract the greater part of its 
acid, and precipitate the argil united with a small portion of 
aci qd and potass. Gallic acid ‘also precipitates its earth : 
hence the alkalies and their carbonates, magnesia, lime, Car- 
bonate of magnesia, chalk, and infusions of galls are incom- 


patible in prescriptions with solutions of alum ; asis also the ~ 


gupcracetate of lead. 


1 Much of the English alum we have lately examined strikes a green with 
eyiup of vivletg. 
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' Medital- properties and uses, Alum is a powerful: astrin- 
gent ; and, as such, is used both as an internal and external 
remedy for restraining violent he emorrhagies, It is also given 
in cases of obstinate diarrhoea, diabetes, a ‘and fluor albus ; ; but 
we agree wit Dr. Cullen, that it is not to be depended upon 
jn the two latter diseases. It has been recommended as an 
auxiliary to cinchona in intermittents, and in confluent small- 
pox when the pustules are bloody; and Dr, Percival regarded 
it as a prophylactic 1 in colica pictonum, and a cure for slighter 
cases. It is used locally in gargles forthe mouth and throat, 
in cases of cynanche, relaxation of the uvula, and aphthee 5 
and as the basis of injections, in cases of gleet and leucorrheea, 
and of collyria in chronic ophthalmia, 

The dose in hemorrhagies is from ¢ grs. v to Dj, repeated every 
hour or two till the bleeding abates: in other cases smaller 
doses are more advisable; large ones being apt to nauseate the 
stomach, and occasion Mlalent constipation of the bowels, 
The addition, however, of an aromatic prevents it, to’a certain 
degree, from exciting nausea. iti is sometimes administered 
dissolved in the serum of milk, in the form of whey, (serum 


factis aluminosum,) which is prepared by boiling 31 lag pow- 


dered alum in a pint of milk, and straining. ‘The. dose of the 

whey is f3ij or fZuj. ° 
Officinal preparations, 4diumen ersiccatum. LL. E. D. Liquor 

alumanis comp, L. Pulvis sulphatis alumine comp, E, Solutio sule 

phatis cupri composita, BE, 

AMMONI MURIAS. Lond. Murras Ammonia. Edin, 
Sav AmMoniacum. Dut. Muriate of Ammonia, com- 
monly called Sal Ammoniae. 

This salt, which is a compound of murtatic acid and am- 
monia, is fuund in smail quantities as a product of volcanoes 5 
but for the purposes of medicine and the arts it is artificially 
prepared. 

Ata very seg period muriate of ammonia was manufac- 
tured in Egypt, y sublimation from. the soot of fuel, which 
consisted of Le formed of the dung of phytivorous animals 
kneaded with straw, and é¢ried in the sun. From this source 
all the European states were formerly supplied 5 but since the 
manufacture of it in Europe, begun about sixty years ago, the 
importation of Egyptian sal ammoniac has been discontinued. 
The process differs in different places, and is generally kept 


‘secret; but the following is a sketch of the actual practice at a 


Jarge establishment, which was carried on some years ago near 


’ 
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London, and is probably the mode most usually adopted in 
this country’. | ; i 

Bones, chopped into small picces, and boiled in order to 
extract the marrow and fat, were-distilled from an iron cylin- 
drical still into a leaden receiver, cooled byarefrigeratory, which 
was its cover, and contained about four inches in depth of 
water. Six parts of impure alkaline liquor and five of foetid 
oil were thus procured; the oil was skimmed off, and the al- 
kali saturated with sulphuric acid by means of calcined and 
pulverized gypsum. By double decomposition sulphate of 
ammonia and carbonate of lime were formed; the liquor which 
contained the former was then mixed with common salt (mu- 
riate of soda) ; and thus, by a second decomposition, the sul- 
phuric acid of the sulphate of ammonia uniting with the soda 
of the muriate of soda, and the muriatic acid with the ammo- 
nia, muriate of ammonia and sulphate of soda were formed in 
the liquor. This solution was clarified by subsidence'and de- 


cantation ; and by a skilfully managed evaporation tn Jeaden— 


boilers, the two salts were separated as they crystallized. The 
water of crystallization was then driven off from the muriate 
of ammonia, by exposing it to heat in a kind of oven; and 
the spongy, friable, ash-coloured mass, into which it changed, 
was put, while hot, into globular bottles, or glazed earthen 
jars furnished with a moveable perforated cover. In these 
vessels the muriate was sublimed by exposing them to a heat 


of 320° in iron pots filled with sand; and the ‘cakes of salt » 


produced, after being placed “ for a day or two in a damp atmo- 
sphere,’’ to soften their surface, and facilitate ** the removal of 
any superficial impurities,’ were packed in casks for sale. As 
soot of coal affords, by maceration in water, a quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia, it is used in the Scotch manufactories 
instead of bones. 


The cakes of muriate of ammonia are hemispherical, about | 


an inch thick; and when broken are towards the convex 
surface white, striated and opaque; but towards the concave 
have a more crystallized appearance, and are nearly semi- 
transparent. It is also sometimes crystallized in conical 
masses, which are deliquescent, owing to the presence of mu- 


niate of lime and other salts, that render it unfit for medicinak - 


purposes. | 

The greater part of the sal ammoniac in the London market 
is made -in the north of England; but an inferior sort is im- 
ported in chests from the East Indies. 


* Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, art. Sal ammoniac. 
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Qualities. This salt is inodorons; has a salt, bitterish, 
acrid and cool taste; is persistent in the air; and has of spe- 
cific gravity 1°42. It is rather ductile, and therefore not very 
easily pulverized. It requires 34 times its weight of water 
at 60°, and its own weight at 212°, to dissolve it; and during 
its solution a considerable reduction of temperature takes 


place. [tis also soluble in 4:5 parts of alcvhol. Ata high 


temperature it is volatilized ; before it melts, unchanged. 
When dissolved in boiling water, it forms, as the solution 
cools, in tetrahedral, pyramidal, or in flaky, plumose crystals. 
Its components are 28 parts of,ammonia, 42°75 of acid, and 
29°25 of water’. The sulphuric and nitric acids umte with 
its alkali, and set free the muriatic acid. Potass and its car- 
bonate, carbonate of soda, lime, chalk, magnesia, and carbo- 
nate of magnesia, combine with its acid, and set free the am- 
monia: superacetate of lead, when added to a solution of it, 
throws down a precipitate of muriate of Jead: hence these salts 
are incompatible in prescriptions with muriate of ammonia. 
Medical properties and uses. This salt was formerly consi- 
dered a powerful aperient and attenuant of viscid humours, 
acting as a diapboretic, diuretic, purgative, and emetic, ac- 
cording to the mode of exhibition, or its dose; but it is now 
scarcely ever ordered as an internal medicine. Externally, it 
is advantageously employed as a fomentation, on account of 
the cold produced during its solution in water, to abate the 
pain and heat of fnflammation, and to allay violent headach ; 
also in cases of mania, plethoric apoplexy, injuries of the 
head ; and to assist in the reduction of hernial tumors. Owing 
to its stimulant qualities, it forms an excellent discutient, when 
dissolved in the, proportion of 3} of the salt, in f3ix of water, 
with £3} of alcohol, in indolent tumors, gangrene, psora, and 
chilblains; and as a gargle, it 1s occasionally useful in cynanche. 
Officinal preparations. Ammonie carlonas,'L. E. D. . Liquor 
ammonie. L. E. D. Aqua carbonatis ammom@e. E.D, Hydrarg.. 
precip. all. L. Alcohol ammoniatum. E.D. Ferrum ammoniatum. 


L. E. D. Aqua cupriammoniati. D, Sulphuret. ammonia. D. Murias 
ammonie et ferri. D. ; 


AMMONIACUM. Vide Heracleum gummiferum. 


AMYGDALUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 982. 
Cl. 12. Ord. 1, Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Pomacee Linn, 
_ Rosacez Juss. ihe 
G. 981. Cal. five-cleft, inferior, Petals five. Drupe with a nut 
perforated. i 
Species 2. Amygdalus communis. The Common Almond tree, Med. 
Bot, 2d edit. ¢. 183. , 
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Varieties. 8. Awygdalus sativa. Sweet Almond tree. 
vy. Amygdalus amara. Bitter Almond tree. a, 
Officinal, AMYGDALE AMAR, puLess. Lond. AMyGDALusS— 
communis; (dulcis) Nucueus. Edin, AmMyGbatz puuces. Dub, 
_ Bitter and Sweet Almonds. . 


The almond tree is a native of Syria and Barbary; but it is’ 


now naturalized,in the south of Europe, and even in Eng- 
land'; where, however, as the frait seldom ripens, it is propas 
rated for the sake of its beautiful flowers only, which display 
themselves in March and April before the leavés are expanded. 
It rises to the height of twenty feet, and divides into many 
spreading branches, which are covered with a dark gray bark. 
The leaves, which stand upon short footstalks, are about three 
inches Jong, and three-fourths of an inch broad, elliptical, 
pointed at the extremity and base, minutely serrated, with the 
Jower serratures glandular, and of a bright green colour. The 
flowers are similar in form to those of the peach, larger, sup- 
ported on very short peduncles, and of a pale rose or blush 


colour, varying to white: the calyx is tubular, with the lip 


’ 


divided into five blunt segments; the petals are five, oval, and © 


convex; the filaments about thirty, mserted into the calyx, 
tapering, spreading, of unequal lengths, and furnished with 
orange-coloured, simple anthers: the germen is downy, sup- 
porting a simple style, crowned with around stigina. The 
fruit is of the peach kind, but fiatter, with a tough coriaceous 
covering instead of the rich pulp of the peach, and opens 
spontaneously at the longitudinal furrow when ripe. The 
kernel or almond, which is inclused in a tender, thick, brittle, 
spongy shell, is oblong, rather flat, rounded at one end and 
pointed at the other, and composed of two white cotyledons 
enveloped with a thin, pale brown, veined, bitter skin, co- 
vered with an acrid meal. 

These two varieties of the Amygdalus communis are not di- 
stinguished from each other by any particular appearance of 
the trees, and are known only by the taste of the kernel of 
their fruit. The Jordan almonds, however, which are the 
best sweet almonds brought to England, are said to be the’ 
produce not of a variety, but of a distinct species of the amyg - 
dalus. They are longer, flatter, less acuminated at one end, 
and Jess round at the other, and have a paler cuticle than those 
we have described.” mt 

When the almond is not well preserved, it is preyed on by 
an insect that eats out the internal part; or, tf this does not 
happen, the oil it contains is apt to become rancid. 

Qualities. The cuticle of both kinds of almonds has an 


™ It was cultivated in England. by Lobel before 1570. 
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unpleasant bitterish austere taste; hilt it is easily detached by 
putting the almonds into boiling water; and thus decorticated 
they are said to be blaached. 
The blanched sweet almond is inodorous ; has a sweet, plea- 
sant, bland taste; and consists chiefly of fixed oil, mucus, 
saccharine maiter, and fecula or albumen. ‘When eaten as 
food, it is not very digestible, and requires to be well masti~ 
bated. The bitter almond.is also inodorous when entire, but 
when triturated with water has the odour of the peach blos- 
som; and the taste is the pleasant bitter of the peach kernel. 
Besides the above-mentioned constituents, it contains a por- 
tion of prussic acid’, upon which its narcotic power is sup- 
posed to depend. It is said to operate as a poison on dogs 
and some otter animals ; but not generally on the human spe- 
cies. Both varietics yield a considerable quantity of fixed, in- 
sipid, odorous oil, by expression; and, also by coction in 
water. 
_ Medical properties and uses. _ Sweet Aedeciie are used more 
as food than as medicine; but they afford little nourishment. 
Heartburn is said to be relieved by eating six or eight of thena 
decorticated. When triturated with water, milicy Inixtures or 
emulsions are formed, which shall be afterwards noticed; and 
they are also used in pharmacy for assisting by tua iivahiots the 
combination of some substances, such as camphor and the re- 
gins with water. Bitter almonds are scarcely ever used medi- 
-cinally, although Bergius* mentions a case of intermittent 
having been cured by them, when the Peruvian bark had failed. 
Owings to a peculiar idiosynerasy of some habits, the smallest 
quantity produces urticaria, and other unpleasant effects. 


Officinal preparations. Olewm amygdal@. L. E. D. Emulsio amyg< 


dale. E.D. Emulsw arabica. E. D. Emulsio camphorata. E. Con- 
fectio amygdale. L. 


AMYLUM. Vide Triticum hybernum. 


AMYRIS. Spec. Plant. Wiild. ii. 333. ° 

Cl.8. Ord. 1. Octandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Terebintacese Juss. 

G.755. Calyx four-toothed. Petals four, oblong. Stigma four- 
cornered, Berry, drapaceous. 

Spec. 2, Amyris elemifera. Elemi tree. ramea 2 | \ 

Spec. 6. Amyris gileadensis. Balsam of Gilead tree. Med. Bot. 2d 
ed, 603. t. 214. Bruce's Abyssinia, vol. v. p. 16. #.2,3 

1. AMYRIS ELEMIFERA. 

Officinal, Exemr. Lond. Exemi; Restna. Dub. Elemi, 


1 This was discovered by Bohn, who found that when potassa was added te 
the water distilled from the bitter almond, solutions of iron threw down a blue 
recipitate, the sure test of prussic acid; which was afterwards confirmed by 
Behreder and other chemists. Murray's Chemistry, iv, so 
® Mat. Med. art. Amygdalus. 
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The elemi tree, of the botanical characters of which we 
know very little, is a native of Carolina and the Brazils. It 
does not, according to Catesby, rise to a great height ; and the 
trunk is small, and covered with a gray bark. The leaves are 
opposite, on footstalks ; ternate and sometimes pinnate ; with 
stiff, pointed leaflets of a bright green colour, shining, and 
downy underneath. The flowers are in terminal corymbs ; 
small, white, with the petals inflex at the tips. The fruit is 
the size and figure of an olive. teat ? 

The resin is obtained by making incisions in the bark in 
_ dry weather; and is left to dry in the sun as it exudes. It is 
_ brought to Europe in long roundish cakes, wrapped in flag 
leaves; but the best elemi is said to be brought from Turkey 
in mats, each containing from four to six pounds weight. 

Qualities. Elemi has a fragrant, aromatic odour, not un- 
like that of fennel. seeds, but stronger. The taste is very 
slightly bitter, and warm. The cakes are of a pale yellow co- 
lour, semitransparent, brittle on the outside, soft and tena- 
cious within, and very fusible. Spec. grav. 1:0182. When 


dl 


distilled with water, it affords ~. of a thin pale-coloured es- » 


sential oil, on which its fragrance and softness depend; and 
the residutim is a brittle inodorous resin. Alcohol dissulves 
the greater part of it; but.awhite flaky inodorous matter re- 
mains, which is almost entirely soluble in water: hence we 
may consider the constituents of elemi to be gum, resin, and 
essential oil. . 

Medical properties and uses. This resin is stimulant; but 
is very rately used as.an internal remedy, being chiefly em- 
ployed for forming the mild digestive ointment which bears » 
its name. i 

-Officinal preparation. Unguentum elemi compositum. L. D. 

2, AMYRIS GILEADENSIS. 

Officinal. , Resina LievipA, vulgo Balsamum gileadense. Edin. 

Balsam of Gilead. : 2 

“This species of amyris is a native of Abyssmia, ene 
according to Bruce, among the myrrh trees behind Azab, ail 
along the coast to the Straits of Babelmandel’. It appears, 
however, to have been transplanted into Judea 1730 years be-. 
fore Christ; andas it was from Gilead in Judea that the mer-~ 
chants brought its resinous product, im early times, to Egypt, 
it thence derived its appellation Balessan, or Balsam of Gi- 
lead. | ie . 
This tree rises above fourteen feet in height; has a flat top, 


» Bruce’s Abyssinia, Appendix, p, 16: The whole of Mr. Bruce’s account of 
this tree is highly interesting, and 25 we consider his authority undoubted, we 
have freely used it. «issn 
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and stunted aspect, with many spreading, crooked branches 
going off nearly at right angles ; the wood is li ht, open, and 
covered with a smooth blueish white bark.’ The leaves are 
thinly seattered, small, composed of one or two pair of oppo- 
site leaflets, with an odd one; these are obovate, entire, veineds 
and of a bright green colour. . The flowers are white, appear- 
ing upon the young shoots, three upon one stalk; but two 
“generally drop, and one only produces fruit. The calyx is 


- permanent, divided into four expanded sharp teeth: the petals 
are four, oblong, concave, spreading: the filaments. eight, 


erect, supporting oblong anthers: the germen 1s_ superior, 
ovate, with a thick style, the length of the filaments, crowned 
with a quadrangular stigma. The fruit opens with four valves, 
and contains a smooth nut. | | 
The ancients held the balsam obtained from. this treé in 
‘great esteem, but it does not appear that they were well ac- 
quainted with the tree itself. To obtain the balsam, the bark 
is ** cut by an ax, when the juice is ‘n its strongest circula- 
tion, in July, August, and the beginning of September. It is 
then received into a small earthen bottle, and every day’s pro- 
duce gathered and poured into a larger, which is kept closely 
corked.” The first that flows, called opobalsamum ',. ‘¢ is of 
alight yellow colour, apparently turbid.” It afterwards bes 
comes clear, fixed, and heavier; and the, colour by degrees 
deepens to a golden yellow. The opobalsamum of the, an- 
sients was composed of the green liquor found in the kernel 
of the fruit: the carpobalsamum, the next in esteem, was 
made by the expression of the ripe fruit; and xylobalsamum, 
or worst kind, by the expression or decoction of the small 
twigs. ae 
Qualities. The odour is at first. violent and strongly pun- 
gent; but the pungency is lost by exposure to the air and age. 


. The taste is acrid, rough, and pungent. When pure it dis- 


solves easily in water. | ne x 

Medical properties and uses. This balsam was esteemed in 
the earlier ages as a medicine possessed of almost universal 
virtues; and at the present day the Arabs use it “* in all-com- 
plaints of the stomach and bowels,’’ reckoning ita powerful 
antiseptic, and preventive of the plague, Its chief use, how- 
ever, is asa cosmetic by the Turkish ladies. It is never 
brought genuine to this country; and perhaps it would not 
be found to possess any peculiar properties to entitle it to 4 
place in the lrst of Materia Medica. rth | 
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2 Willdenow has a distinct species urder the name Amyris opolalsamum ; but, 
in.a note, says—“ sunt forte non distincta species, sed varietates ab atate vet 
swlo ort.” Spec. Plant, vol. ii. p. 324. m 
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ANCHUSA*‘.. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 756. ; 
Cl. .5.,,Ord. 5. Pentandria Monogynia, Nat, ord. Asperifolize 
..Linn.. Borraginex Juss. Stet 


s 


G, 277. Corolla funnel-shaped. The throat closed with arches. 


_ Seed engraved at, the base. . 
Spec. 7... Anchusa dinctoria. Dyer's Alkanet. 
Officinal. ——, raDix. Edin, ANcuusa; napix. Dub. Alkanet root. 

This species of anchusa is perennial, a native of the south 
of Europe; where, for the purposes of art, it is cultivated in 
great abundance, particularly near Montpelier. It is found 
m our gardens as an ornamental plant; but its roots do not 
acquire in Britain the beautiful colour for which those from 
abroad are prized. It flowers from June until October. The 
root is long, round, fibrous, white within, and covered with a 
purplish red cortex.. The stem rises eighteen inches in height ; 
ts round, rough, hairy, and branched; with long, alternate, 
sessile, lanceolate, obtuse, hairy leaves. The flowers are of a red- 
dish purple colour, and terminate the branches in close clusters. 
The calyx is persistent, divided into five oblong erect seg- 
ments; the corolla funnel-shaped, consisting of a cylindrical 
tube the length of the calyx, and a five-toothed expansion, 
closed’at the centre by five scaly leaflets. The filaments are 
shorter than the corolla, bearing simple anthers; the germens 
four, with filiform styles the length of the filaments, each 
crowned with ‘an obtuse notched stigma. he | 

Alkanet root is brought to this country chiefly from. France, 
It is in twisted pieces, which have a withered dusky red, ea- 
sily separated bark. The smaller roots are the best, as they 
have proportionally more bark than the larger. 

Qualities. It has avery faint odour, and a bitterish astrin- 
gent taste when fresh ; but the dried root is inodorous and in- 
sipid. It imparts a fine deep red colour to alcohol, ethers, 
oils, fats, and wax; but to water, even when hot, only a brown, 
colour. Sulphate of iron strikes a black when added to the 
watery infusion; and a copious dark-coloured precipitate is 
thrown down by sulphate of zinc. 

Medical properties and uses.—Alkanet root was formerly 
prescribed as an astringent in several diseases; but it 1s pro- 
perly rejected from modern practice, and is used as a colouring 
matter only for oils, ointments, and plasters. 

ANETHUM?. Spec. Plant. Willd. i, 1469. 

Cl, 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 


G. 560. Fruit nearly ovate, compressed, striated. Petals inyoluted 
entire. 


LAD ayxm, strangulo, suffoco; the ancients believing that this species of plants 
choked and destroyed serpents. Vide Bod. iz Theophrast. p. 835, tole 
2 Avyday Diosciordis. : Ps 
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Species 1. Anethum graveolens, Common Dill, Med. Bot. 2d.ed. 
125. t. 48. a. te 
Species 3. Anethum feeniculum. Sweet Fennel.. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
127. t.49. Smith Flor. Brit. 329. / 
1, ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. 

Officinal, Anetui semina. Lond. Dill seed. pilin te 
This plant is an annual, a native of Spain and’ Portugal, 
owing generally in corn-fields, and flowering in June and 

Sly. It is cultivated in this coyntry’. The root is fusiform 


and long, striking deep into the ground; and sending up se- 


veral erect, grooved, jointed stems, about two feet in height, 
and branched. ‘The leaves are glaucous and odorous, upon 
sheathing footstalks ; doubly pinnated, with the pinnz linear 
and pointed. The flowers are in large, flat, terminal umbels, 
without either universal or partial involucre: the corolla con- 
sists of five ovate, obtuse, concave yellow petals, with the 
apexes inflected: the filaments yellow, and longer than the 
corolla; with an inferior germen, covered by the nectary, 
and supporting two short styles, terminated by obtuse stigmas. 

The seeds of dill, which are the parts of the plant medicinally 


used, are scarcely the length of a caraway seed, but consi- 


derably broader and flatter; oval, concave on one side, convex 
and striated on the other, of a brown colour, and surrounded 


with a dull pale yellow or straw-coloured membranous expan- 
sion. 


derately warm and pungent. These qualities depend on an 
essential oil, which Is extracted by distillation with water, and 
imparted to alcohol by digestion. The bruised seeds. yield 
their flavour to boiling water by infusion. P 

Medical properties and uses.: Dill seeds are carminative 
and stomachic. They are scarcely ever employed except in 
hiccough and the flatulent colic of infants. The dose of the 
powdered seed is from grs. xv. to 3}. 

Officinal preparation. Agua Anethi. L. et 

2. ANETHUM FGHNICULUM, oe 
Officinal. Fo:nicuxs semina, Lond. , SEMEN; RADIX. Edin. 
| Fa:nicutum putce; semina, Dul. The seed and root of Sweet 
Fennel, : Dt . . 
_ Fennel is a biennial plant, originally found in the south of 

Europe only, but now growing abundantly on our chalky soils 
and cliffs, and flowering in July and August. The root is fusi- 
form, elevating astem about four feet in height, erect, branch- 
ing, leafy, striated, and smooth. The leaves are alternate, 
tripinnate, composed of long, smooth, depending, linear 
leaflets, of a very deep green colour. The flowers are in large, 


+ It was first cultivated by Gerarde in 1597, 
DZ 


Qualities. The dried seeds have an aromatic, sweetish 
odour, not very agreeable, nor yet unpleasant: the taste 1s mo- 
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terminal, magy-rayed, flat umbels: the petals five, ovate, 
emarginated, with their points turned inward; and ofa yel- — 
Tow colour: the filaments shorter than the petals, spreading, 
also yellow and bearing double anthers. The germen is simi- 
lar to that of dill: the seed ovate, very little compressed, of 
a brownish olive colour when ripe, three-ribbed, and encir-, 
cled with a membranous margin. | 
There are three: varieties of fennel ; the root of the first of 
which, the common fennel, and the seed of the second, the 
sweet fennel, are officinal. The roots found in the shops are 
the produce of our.own country, and are taken up in the. 
Spring; but the seeds are generally imported from Italy. 
- Qualities... The roots, which are covered with a brown bark, 
and woody and white within, bave scarcely any odour, and 
- only a slightly sweetish taste, with very little aromatic warmth; 
but the seeds have a fragrant odour, and a.sweet warm aro- 
matic taste. These qualities depend on an essential oil, which 
is dissipated by decoction in water, and separated by distilla- 
tion. They are completely imparted to alcohol, but only im- 
perfectly to boiling water, by infusion. The seeds contain also 
a fixed, inodorous, insipid oil; 
Medical uses and properties. Fennel was formerly esteemed * 
a remedy of much value; and was supposed to be resolvent, 
diuretic, carminative, and stomachic ; but even as a carmina- 
tive it is not superior to anise seed and caraway ; and is there- © 
fore seldom employed in modern practice. _ 
The dose of the bruised seed may be from 9j to 3}. 
Officinal preparations. —Aqua Feeniculi. L. D. Oleum Seminum Fae- 
wiculi dulcis. D. Decoctum Chamemeli compositum. D, Spiritus Juni- 
peri comp. L. D. | 


ANGELICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1428. 

Cl. 5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellatee. 

G. 543. Fruit roundish, angular, solid, with reflected styles. Corol- 
lasequal. Petals bent inward. , 

Species 1. Angelica. archangelica, Garden Angelica. Med. Bot. 2d 
ed, 85, t.35. Smith Flor. Brit.i.311, 

Officinal, , RADIX, FOLIUM, SEMEN. Edin. The root, leaf, and 
seed of Angelica. . , | 
This species of angelica is a native of the more northern 

parts of Europe: but although it has been found growing wild 

in England, as at Broadmoore near Birmingham, and some 
other parts, yet it is uncertain whether it be indigenous. It is 
however abundantly cultivated for medicinal and other pur- 
poses ; flowering in June and August’. The root is biennial, 
’ ‘thick, fleshy, and resinous; the stem erect, hollow, round, 


ae 


‘It was first cultivated in England before 1568, 
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shit: furrowed, of a purplish hue, rising upwards of five 


feet in height, and sending off many branches, which termi- 
nate in globular many-rayed urhbels, compose: of dense, he- 
mispherical umbellets.. The Icaves are numerous, petiolated, 
large, pinnated; with the leaflets ovate, pointed, cleft, and 
acutely serrated, smooth, somewhat decurrent, and the-termi- 
nal ones three-lobed : the petioles membranous at the base, 
nerved, greatly dilated, and bellyiirg. The involucres are de- 


_ciduous; the involucels short, consisting of five linear lanceo- 


late leaves. The calyx is five-cleft, minute: the corolla small, 
of a greenish white colour, five-petalled, with the pointsvof the 
petals turned inward; the stamens longer than ‘the. petals, 
“spreading ; and the germen inferior, supporting two reflected 
styles with obtuse stigmas. The seeds are large, elliptical, flat 
on one side, conyex on the other, an<! acutely three-ribbed. 
_- The virtues of angelica are greatest in the roots, which, 
when wounded in the spring, yield an odorous yellow juice, 
that, slowly desiccated, proves an elegant gum-resin, very rich 
in the qualities of the plant. For medical purposes, the roots 
should be dug up in the autumn of the first year; in which 


ease they are more easily preserved; but when gathered in the 


spring, they become mouldy, and are preyed on by insects. 
‘They should be thoroughly dried, and kept in a well aired, dry 
place: and ‘in order to secure their preservation, Lewis sug- 
gests ‘* the dipping them ‘in boiling spirit, or exposing them 
to its steam, after they are dried.”’ The leaves and seeds ‘do 
not retain their virtues when kept. The stems are cut, when- 
tender, in May, and made into an agreeable sweetmeat by the 
confectioners, eg | 
Qualities. The odour of every part of the recent'plant is 
fragrant and aromatic; the taste sweetish at first, then aroma- 
tic, warm, aud slightly bitter. The dried root is corrugated, 
and of a grayish brown colour externally ; breaks short with 
a starchy fracture, and presents a firm interior, whitish, with 
‘many resinous brown and yellow points, It has the same 
odour and taste as the recent plant ; which it yields to alcohol, 


and in some degree to boiling water. F 


Medical properties and uses. The leaves and seeds when 
recent, and the root both in the fresh and dried state, are to- 
nic and carminative; but dithough the most elegant aromatic 
of northern growth, yet they are very little regarded, and 
scarcely ever prescribed in the present practice. 

The dose in substance may be‘ from 5fs to 3), three or four 


times a day. 


Officinal preparation. ‘Spiritus Anisi compositus. D, 


ANISL SEMINA. Vide Pimpinella Anjsum, 


¢ 
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»ANTHEMIS'. “Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 2174. , 
Gl..19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superfiua. Nat. ord. Composite Discoi- 
deze Linn. Corymbifere Juss. © ~ io oe 
G. 1517. Receptacle chaffy. Seed down none, or a membranaceous 
margin. €alyx hemispherical, nearly equal. Florets of the ray 
more than five. . 
* With a colourless or white ray. 
Species 15, Anthemis nobilis, Common Chamomile, Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
47.¢.19: Smith Flor. Brit. 904. | 
—— 25. Anthemis Pyrethrum. Pellitory of Spain. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
» 50. t. 20. 


1. ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. 

Officinal, AntHEMIDIs FLORES. Lond. ——, FLos. Edin, Cuamx- 
MELUM; FLORES. Dub. Chamomile Flowers. | 
This species of anthemis is an indigenous perennial plant, 

growing in dry pastures, and flowering in August and Septem- 

ber. The greater part of the chamomile, however, which is 
medicinally used, is cultivated by the growers of: physical | 
plants*, The roots are woody, fibrous and spreading: the 
stems trailing, about a span in length, foliaceous and downy : 
the leaves verticillately bipinnate, the pinne distant, and the 
leaflets small, threadlike, sharp, generally cleft into three seg- 
ments ; odorous, and of a pale green colour. The flowers are 
on solitary, terminal, unifloral, naked, striated, hairy pedun- 
cles. ‘The calyx is common to all the florets, hairy, with 
broad membranaceous edges: the disc is yellow and convex ; 
the florets of the radius white, spreading, long, and somewhat 
elliptical, three-toothed, and turned down ; and the seed ob- 
scurely crowned. : | ag | 
Both the single- and the double-flowered varieties are culti< 
vated ; but as the sensible qualities of the fiower reside chiefly 
in the disc florets, the single kind is preferrred : and as these 
qualities are also stronger before the tubular florets are blown, 
they are then picked, and caretully dried for use. 
Qualities, The whole of the plant is gratefully odorous. 
The smell of the flowers in their dried state is strong and fra- 
grant; their taste bitter and aromatic, with a slight degree of 
warmth; and both the odour and taste are extracted by water 
and alcohol. By distillation with water a small quantity of 
brownish. yellow essential oil is obtained, on which the odour 
and the antispasmodic powers of the plant seem to depend. 
- Hot water by infusion takes up nearly one-fourth of the weight 


1 Avtuis Dioscoridis. , 


in Surry. The soil best adapted for it isa dry sandyloam. A wet summer — 
e flowers, Stevenson's Survey 
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of the dry flowers, and when the infusion is evaporated, a bit- 
ter extractive matter and a small portion of resin’ remain. 
The active principles, therefore, of chamomile flowers appear 
to be bittter'extractive, resin, and essential oil. 

Medical properites and-uses. - Chamomile flowers are tonic, 
carminative, and slightly anodyne; yet when a strong infusion 
_of them is taken in a tepid state, it proves’ powerfully emetic. 
When given in substance, united ‘with opium anid astringents, 
if the bowels be easily affected, they have been successfully 
used for the cure of intermittents: and the infusion, in com- 
bination with ginger, or other aromatics, and the alkalies, is 
an excellent stomachic in dyspepsia, chlorosis, gout, flatulent 
colic, and chronic debility of the intestinal canal. The tepid 
strong infusion is a ready emetic, and is often employed to 
promote the operation of other emetics. By coction in’ water 
the essential oil is dissipated, and therefore chamomile flowers 
ought never to be ordered in decoctions. Externally they are 
used as fomentations in colic, intestinal inflammation, and to 
phagedenic ulcers when stimulant applications “increase the ir- 
ritation: and theirinfusion is also found to be an useful addi- 
tion to emollient anodyne glysters in irritations of the rectum 
producing tenesmus. . 

The dose of the powdered flowers is from 3fs to 31), twice 
orthriceaday. . | | | 

Officinal preparations. Decoctum Anthemidis nobilis. E.D. De- 
coct. Malve compositum. L. Infusum Anthemidis. L. Extractum An- 
themidis. L.E, Oleum Anthemidis. L. 

2. AnTHEMis Pyreturum', 
Officinal. ——;Rap1x, Edin. Pyrerurum; ravix. Dub. Pel- 
litory root. 

This is a perennial plant, a native of the Levant, Barbary, 
and the south of Europe. It is sometimes cultivated in Bri- 
tain’, flowering from June to July. The root is long, taper- 
ing, about the thickness of a finger, with a brownish cuticles 
sending off several lateral fibres ; and throwing up.many trail- 
ing stems, more commonly simple and unifloral than branch- 
ing. The leaves are doubly pinnate, with narrow linear seg+ 
ments of a pale green colour. The flowers:are large, with; the 
florets of the radius white on the upper, and purple. on the 
under side, and those of thedise yellow. | In form they re- 
semble the florets of Anthemis nolilis.: cpb 

Pellitory root is brought into this country fromthe Levant; , 
and the coast of Barbary, packed wn bales. It 1s frequently. 
mixed with other roots, trom which, however, it is easily, di-) 
stinguished. z is ' FY 


~  JTugtbeov Dioscoridis. 2 It was cultivated in England by Lobelin 1570, 
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‘ Qualities... The dried root as we receive .it is inodorous, 
The taste is not perceived at first; but after being chewed for 
a few seconds it excites a glowing heat, and a pricking or thrill- 
ing sensation on the tongue and lips, which remain for ten or 
twelve minutes. The pieces break with a short resinous frac- 
ture; the transverse section presenting a thick brown hark. 
studded with black shining points, and a pale yellow radiated 

inside. The pungency appears to depend/on a resinous. mat- 

ter, as it is completely extracted by alcohol and sulphuric ether. 

Medical properties and uses, Pellitory root possesses power-_ 
ful stimulant properties, but it is scarcely ever employed as an 
internal remedy. Jis chief-use is as a sialagogue, to relieve 
by topically stimulating the excretories of the salivary glands, 
and exciting an imcreased flow of saliva, inflammations and 
congestions of the neighbouring parts. Hence it has been 

found useful when chewed in some kinds of headach, apo- . 

plexy, chronic ophthalmia, rheumatic affections of the face, 

and toothach; and _ by its immediate stimulus in paralysis of 
the tovgue and muscles of the throat. 


ANTIMONIUM. =riyps. Stadium. Antimony. 

This name was formerly given to an ore, in which antimo- 
ny was combined with sulphur; but it is now, more properly, 
solely appropriated to express the pure metal. It is found iq 

‘various parts of-the world in different states af combination, 


4, In its metallic state, - , qa 4 
i. combined with arsenic. Sp. 1. Native antimony. : 
ji. — with sulphur. 2. Gray sulphuret of antj- 
mony. a 


‘Var. a. compact. 
b. foliated. 
¢. striated. 

d. plumose, 

Fn 3. Red antimony. 

B. Oxidized. | rt 
‘dil. combined with oxide of iron. 4. White antimony. 
8, Antimonial ochre? — 
C. Acidified. 


iy. combined with either phos- 

phoric ar muriatic acid. 

The gray sulphuret is the state in which it is most abun- 
dantly tthe and is the ore from which the pure metal is 

gitar obtained. Pure antimony is of a white colour with a » 
lueish shade, brilliant, and very slawly tarnished m air of a low 
temperature. ‘The texture is foliated; moderately hard ; brittle 
and pulverulent. It is fusible at 809°; ina higher temperature 
volatile in close vessels; but, if exposed to the air, very rapidly 
oxidized, It decomposes water when ignited, and is oxidized 


t 6. Yellow antimony. | '” 
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by, and combines with, the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatie 
acids; butthe other acids unite with its oxides only.» [t readily 
combines with sulphur and phosphorus. Its specific gravity, 
according to Brisson, is.6°702. The pure metal exerts no ac- 
tion on the body, nor is it-used for officinal purposes. - 
Oficinal, ANTimoni SucPuuRETOM. Lond. -SULPHURETUM AN- 
" TIMONIL. Edin, Dub. Sulphoret of Antimony, 
Sulpburet of antimony is commonly sold im loaves, and is 
the gray ore separated from ihe stony matter aud other gros¢ 
impurities with which it is naturally combined. It is the 
striated variety, the most common of all the antimonial ores, . 
found both in masses and crystallized in Hungary, Saxony, 
France, Tuscany, Spain, and Cornwall in England; generally 
* in micaceous schistus and clay porphyry, mixed with py- 
rites and oxides of iran.” . It is fitted for the market in the 
Jarge way by. the following process. The ore is separated 
from the greater part of the stony gangue by hand, and then 


-- placed in the bed of a reverberatory turnace, covered with 


charcoal powder. As it is brought to a low red heat, the sul- 
phuret of antimony is fused, while the earthy parts float on the 
surface, and are taken off with a rake or Jadie: and the fluid 
portion, cast into the form of loaves or large cakes, is fit for 
sale, and forms the crude antimony of commerce’. _ These 
loaves are dark-gray externally, but internally have a striated 
structure, and considerable brilllancy. Their goodness de- 
pends on their compactness and weight, the Jargeness and di- 
stinctness of the striz, and the volatility of the sulphuret. 
When they contain much lead, the structure is more foliated, 
and the volatility diminished ; arsenic is discovered by the gare 


.. lic odour emitted when the sulphuret is thrown on liye coals; 


and manganese and iron, by their not being yolatilized when 
it is exposed to a red’ heat. The specific gravity of the sul- 
phuret is about 4°1327 ; and its constituents are antimony 74,. 
sulphur 26, in 100 parts. The greater part of the sulphuret | 
used in this country is imported from Germany and Holland. 
Qualities. Sulphuret of antimony~is inodorous, insipid, 


-of'a leaden gray or steel colour, staining the fingers; has a 


rough spicular fracture, and is insoluble in water. Its bril-. 
hiancy is dulled by long exposure to the air; in a red heat Jit 
melts, and. is partly dissipated along with its sulphur in the 
form of a white smoke ; and what remains in the crucible ig’ 
a gray ash-coloured oxide. Jt decomposes the sulphuric and 
nitric acids when assisted with neat; the metallic part of the - 
sulphuret is oxidized, and sulphureous acid and nitrous gas 
sisengaged : the muriatic, even in the cold, decomposes it, 
| MPa a eee ea ae 


A Journal des Minegs—Arkin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, 
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and sulphuretted hydrogen is extricated: ‘The fixed alkalies _ 


combine with it, and form ea used in medicine’. 
Medical properties and uses. Suiphuret of antimony does 


“ not exert much activity when taken into the stomach, unless. 


it meets with a good deal of acid in that viscus and the bowels. 
It was not employed as an internal remedy till the middle of 
the fifteenth century; and now, owing to ‘the uncertainty of 
its operation, and the difficulty of obtaining it perfectly free 
from other noxious metals, as copper, lead, ‘and arsenic, it is 
almost entirely discarded from modern practice. It has been 
given in gouty and rheumatic affections, scrofula, and in chro- 
nic cutaneous eruptions. It produces perspiration ; and in a 
few instances in which it was given in large doses, Dr. Cullen 


found that some nausea, and even vomiting, were produced. 


Tts chief use is for the preparation of the other more certain 
antimonial remedies. 
The dose of the sulphuret may be from ten grains to two 


-drachms, or more if the stomach can bear it. 


Officinal preparations, The table drawn up by Dr. Black has ge- 
nerally been given as presenting the best view of the officinal prepara 
tions of which antimony is the basis; but as many of those mentioned 
in it have been long since disused, and the nomenclature of all is 
changed, we have altered it so as to present, on the same plan, a di- 
stinct view of the preparations now in use. 

‘Medicines are prepared from SuLruuret or ANTIMONY, 

1. By trituration in the metallic state united with sulphur. 

1. Sulpkuretum Antimonii preparatum. E. D, 
II. By the action of heat and air ; (oxidized.) ; 
2. Oxidum Antimonii, cum Sulphure, vitrificatum, BE. * 
3. Oxidum Antimonii vitrificatum, cum Cera. E, ‘ 
III. By the action of heat with phosphate of lime ; (oxidized.) 


4, Oxicum Antimonii cum Phosphate Calcis, 'E. Pulvis antimo-— 


nialts. L. D. 
IV. By the action of alkalies; (oridixed.) 


5. Antimonii Sulphuretum Soe ahi L, E. Sulphur initia 


niatum fuscum. D. 
V. By the action of acids ; (oxidized. ) 

6. Murias Antimonii, E. Antimonii Oxydum. L. Oxydum Anti- 
monit nitro-muriaticum. D, 

7. Antimonium tartarizatum. L. Tartris Benin Nar. olim Tartas 
rus emeticus. E, Tartarum antimoniatum, sive emeticum. D. 

8. Liquor Antimonie tartarixati. L. Vinum Tartritis Antimonii. E. 

VI. By the action of nitrate of potass ; (oxidized. 7 
g. Oxydum Antimonii cum Sulphure, per Nitratem Potasse. K.* 


‘It is used by the Turkish ladies for staining the eyelashes black, which 
softens the ay pearance of the eye. 

_ 2 Doctor Duncan has exhibited a very neat table of the antimonial prepara- 
tions ; but it assumes Proust’s idea, that antimony is susceptible of two degrees 
only of oxidizement ; to which we do not subscribe. Vide £dinburgh New Dis- 
pensatory, p. 178, 


> 
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All these preparations of antimony have one general mode 

of action, and possess, therefore, the same medicinal virtues. 
Their general operation is evacuant, either by the stomach, 
bowels, or skin; and their determination to these particular 
parts depends more on the dose, and the constitution and state 
of the patient, than on the nature of the preparation. In 
small doses they produce nausea, and diaphoresis; in larger 
doses, vomiting and purging. =" ; 
_ Antimonials are principally employed for the cure of fe- 
brile diseases, when the excitement is great; but in the latter 
stage of fever, where there is a diminished excitement, and 
much debility prevails, their use is contraindicated. Some 
have imagined that the preparation which produces the least 
sensible evacuation, the antimonial powder of the London 
College, or James’s powder for instance, is to be preferred in 
typhus, and the tartarized antimony in synochus; believing 
that the benefit in the first disease is greater when no sensible 
evacuation is produced: but as this seems to imply some in- 
explicable specific action of that preparation, we are not in- 
clined to admit the distinction. 


APIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1475. 
€1.5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

G. 563. Fruit ovate, striated. Jnvolucre one-leafed. Petals equal. 
Spec. 1. Apium Petroselinum, Parsley. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 118, t. 45, 
Officinal, ——; rapix. Edin. Parsley root. 

This plant, which is cultivated in: almost every kitchen 
garden in Britain, flowering in June and July, is supposed to 
be a native of Sardinia. There are three varieties of it, but 
the medical properties of all of them are the same. The root 


is biennial, long, white, and beset with fibres: the stem ~ 


round, smooth, and striated. ‘The leaves are doubly pinnate 
on sheathy footstalks, the leaflets smooth, three-lobed, notch- 
ed, crisped in one variety, and of a bright green colour. The 
flowers are in compound, terminal umbels, having an involucre 
of one leaflet at the origin of the universal umbel, and an in- 
volucel of six or eight short very fine capillary folioles to the 
umbellets'. The corolla is pale yellow, consisting of five 
’small narrow petals with inflected points: the filaments are 


~ longer than the corolla; and the germen is oval, striated, and 


crowned with two reflected styles with blunt stigmas. The 
seeds are turgid, striated, convex on one side, and flat on the 
other. a ; 


1 The Ethusa cynapium, a peisonous plant, has often been mistaken for 
ea It is distinguished when in flower by three long narrow pendent fo- 
ioles of the umbels placed on the outer part only of the umbel. The leaves have 
a darker hue, and when bruised an unpleasant odour, . 


4 
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The roots are fit to be taken up fog medicinal use in July 
or August, and continue so till spring. 

Qualities. They have a slightly aromatic odour, and a 
‘sweetish taste with some degree of warmth. ° By distillation a 
small portion of essential oil is obtained from them, and they 
have been made to yield sugar. | : 

Medical properties und uses. Parsley roots were formerly 
supposed to possess diuretic properties ; but these, if they exist, 
are too. slight to deserve attention. They have been given 
in nephritis, and hydrothorax, and generally in the form of 
decoction; in which case, if their virtue depends, as we are 
inclined to believe, on the essential oil, they become still more 
jnert as it is dissipated during the boiling, ' 

ARBUTUS, Spec. Plant. Willd. it. 616. 

Cl. 10. Ord. 1, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Bicornes Linn, 

Erice Juss. 
G.871. Cal. five-parted. Corolla ovate, the mouth pellucid at the 

base. Berry five-celled. 


Spec. 7. Arbutus Uva Ursi.. Trailing Arbutus or Bearberry. Med, . 


Bot. 2d edit, 287. t. 100. Smith's Flora Britan. i. 43. 

Officinal, Uv Ursr routia. Lond. Dub. —— rouium. Edin. Leaves 
of Uva Ursi or Bearberry. 
This shrub, a native of the north of Europe, is found grow- 


ing wild on the heathy mountains of Scotland, flowering in _ 


June. It is a low shrub, with the branches nearly procum- 
bent, and trailing; woody, and the bark smooth, The leaves 
are not unlike those of the myrtle, firm and evergreen, alter- 
nate, obovate, or wedge-shaped, on short petioles; with a 
net-work of veins on the under surface, which is pale green, 
whilst the upper is of a very deep green colour, and glossy. 
The flowers terminate the shoots in small clusters, each sup- 
ported on a red pedicel. The calyx is small, and obtusely five- 
toothed; the corolla tubular, oval, flesh-coloured, or whitish 
with a réd lip, divided at the margin into five minute, obtuse 
reflex segments ; containing ten short, downy filaments crown~- 
ed with erect reddish anthers; and an oval germen, bearing a 
style longer than the anthers, with a simple stigma. The 
fruit is a small, round, smooth, glossy, red berry, with a de- 
pressed umbilicus, five-celled, of an austere taste, and con- 
taining five angular seeds. | 

The plant should be procured in autumn ; and ‘the green 
leaves alone selected dad picked from the twigs, and dried by a 
‘moderate exposure to heat '.” . 

Qualities. The ftcsh leaves are inodorous, and have a 


— 


RL 


, - 


* Cases of Pulmonary Consumption, &e, healed with Uva Ursi, by Rotert 
Bourae, M,D., 800., Lond, 1806, - ; . 
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slightly bitter astringent taste, leaving a sweet sensation in 
the mouth. When properly dried and powdered they acquire 
an odour similar to that of hyson tea; but the taste remains 
the same, the degree of bitterness only being increased. The 
colour of the powder is a light brown, with a shade of green- 
ish yellow. Both water and alcohol extract its virtues, and 
the watery infusion strikes a deep black colour with sulphate 


of iron. 


“ Medical properties and uses. Uva ursi possesses astringent 
properties ?, on which account it was employed by the an- 


~- cients in several diseases ; but it was not till after the middle 


of the last century that the attention of modern practitioners 
was directed to it, as a remedy for calculous complaints, and 
ulcerations of the urinary organs, by De Haen. His obser- 
vations were confirmed by Cullen; who, however, referred 
the good effects it produced to its action on the stomach. It 
has also been employed in menorrhagia, cystirrhcea, diabetes 
and other fluxes; and Dr.:Bourne has lately recommended it 
in phthisis pilmonalis. He combined it with cinchona and 
opium, but the cases he published were scarcely sufficiently 
decisive to confirm its use in this complaint: and indeed it is 


rarely used in any cases. The dose of the powdered leaves is 


from 9j to 3) two or three times a day. 


ARCTIUM:?. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1630. 
Cl. 19. Ord. 1. Syngenesia AZqualis. Nat, ord. Composite Capi- 
tate Linn. Cinarocephale Juss. 

G. 1429. Receptacle chatty. Calyx globular; the scales at the apex 

with inverted hooks. Seed-down bristly-chaffy. 7 
Spec. 1. Arctium Leppa, Common Burdock. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 32. 

t.13. Eng. Bot. 1228. Smith’s Flora Britan. ii, 844. 

Officinal. RADIX. Edin, Barpana; Rapix. Dub. The root of 

Burdock, | ‘ 

This is an indigenous biennial plant, common on the sides 
of roads and in waste places; flowering in July and August. 
It is so well known as scarcely to require a description, The 
root is spindle-shaped, simple, externally of a brown colour, 
and internally white; the stem succulent, rising between three. 
and four feet in height, with spreading branches; and very 
large, undulated, cordate leaves, of a dark green colour above, 
and whitish underneath, supported on. long footstalks. The 
flowers are in terminal panicles ; the calyx is common, glo- 
bular, composed of imbricated scales, with hooked extremi- 
ties, by which they adhere to clothes, and the fur of animals: 


the corolla is compound, with purple uniform florets, tubular, 


1 Tt is used in Russia for tanning leather. . 9 Agxzir Dioscorides, 
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five-cleft, and all fertile. The receptacle ig punctured ; has 
many rough prickly seed downs, and quadrangular seed. 


Qualities. The roots of burdock are inodorous, the taste 
sweetish, with aslight degree of bitterness and astringency, ~ 
The seeds, which are sometimes used, are aromatic, bitterish, 


and subacrid. 

Medical properties and uses. The seeds and roots of this 
plant possess some diuretic powers, and are said to determine, 
also to the surface, without exciting nausea, or increasing 
irritation. They have been employed, and, as far as report can 
be credited, with advantage, in scurvy, arthritic affections, 
lues yenerea, phthisis, and nephritic complaints. We can- 
not speak from experience of their efficacy; but are ready to 
believe that the remedy is at least sufficiently safe. A-decoc- 
tion, made by boiling two ounces of the fresh root in three 
pints of water to two, should be taken, in divided.doses, ‘in 
twenty-four hours. . | 


ARGENTUM. Lond. Edin. ARGENTUM; 1N LAMINAS 
EXTENSUM. Dub. Silver. Silver Leaf. 
Silver exists native, and mineralized, in different parts of 


the globe, but not in any very great abundance. It is found 


A. In its metallic state ; . 
a. pure, crystallized. 
é. alloyed with gold. 


Sp. 1. Native silver. 
2. Axriferous silver ore. 


c. with mercury. 3. Native amalgam. 
dd. with antimony. 4. Antimonial silver. 
e.. with iron and arsenic. 5. Arsenical silver, 


B. Sulphurated ; 
f. combined with sulphur. 


&- > 

h, with bismuth, 
silver, and iron. 

z. — with lead and 
antimony. 


6. Sulphurated silver ore. 
‘ : y 7. Red silver ore. 8, Brittle 
avith antimonys ; sulphurated silver ore. 


Q. Bismuthic silver. 


10. White silver ore. 


— with antimony 11. Gray silver ore. 12. Black 
and copper. silver ore, 
C. Oxidized ; ~ , e 
Z, combined with carbonic acid ; 
and oxide of antimony. ' 18. Carbonated silver. 
with muriatic acid. 14: Horn silver, common and 
earthy. 15. Sooty silver ore. 


mM. 


Besides these ores, there are many metallic ores which con- 


tain silver in sufficient quantity to render the extraction of it © 


profitable. It is obtained in its pure metallic state either by 
fusion or by amalgamation. By the first process the ore is 


, 


« 
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roasted to expel the sulphur, antimony, arsenic, or other 
volatile principles ; the residuum is then fused with lead, and 
exposed in a cupel, (a vessel made of bone or ef wood ashes,) 
to a strong heat in the hearth of a refining furnace; when the 
lead and the foreign metals, the oxidizement and vitrification 
of which it promotes, being thus oxidized, are in part ab- 
sorbed by the porous cupel, and in part volatilized and driven 
off by the current of air from the bellows or the blast pipe. 
An experienced eye knows when the silver is sufficiently pure3. 
but in general it requires a second cupellation at a higher tem- 
perature to purify it completely from the lead with which it is 
combined. By the second process, the ore is first roasted, 
then ground to a fine powder, washed, and formed into an 
amalgam with mercury, by being mixed tn small barrels made 
to revolve very rapidly on their axes by means of machinery. 
The silver is then separated from the mercury by distillation. 
- Qualities. Pure silver is a brilliant white, insipid, inodo- 
- Tous, sonorous metal, with a very rich lustre, which it loses 
when long exposed to the air, owing to sulphurated hydrogen 
being almost always present in the atmosphere. It is in hardness 
between iron and gold, of considerable malleability, the finest 
silver leaf being only one-third thicker than gold leaf. It is 
ef inferior ductility to gold, platina, and iron. Its specific 
gravity is 10°47. Silver is fusible at 28° Wedgwood; vola- 
tlized by a stronger heat; but difficult of oxidizement by the 
action of heat and air. Itis oxidized by several of the acids, 
_.and combines with them; but none of the compounds, ex- 
cept that produced with the nitric acid, are used in medicine. 
Medical properties and uses. Metallic silver has no action 
on the human body; but when combined with nitric acid, a 
very powerful remedy is produced. Many of the instruments 
used by the surgeon require to be made of silver. 
Officinal preparation. Argent: Nitras. L. E. D. 


ARISTOLOCHIA™. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 151. 

Cl. 20. Ord. 4. Gynandria Hexandria. Nat. ord. Sarmentacee Linz. 
Aristolochiz Juss. 

G. 1609. Coroila of one petal, strap-shaped, ventricose at the base. 
Capsule six-celled, inferior, containing many seeds. Stem twining, 
frutescent. | 

Spec. 27. ‘Aristolochia serpentaria. Virginia Snakeroot, or Birth- 
wort. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 152. t.59. 

Officinal. SerPENTARIA RADIX. Lond. ——Ravix. Edin. Serpen- 
TARIA VIRGINIANA; RADIX. Dub. Serpentaria Root. 

This plant is a native of North America, from Pennsylvania 


? Agirroroxie Dioscoridis gives name to the genus but is not the same as 
the North American plant, which was introduced only since the settlement of 
Europeans in America, . ‘ ans 


de 
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to Florida, and flowers in August, The root’ is perennial, 
consisting of bundles of fibres proceeding from a contorted 
horizontal root; from which several stems rise about ten inches: 
m height, slender, crooked, and jouited; supporting on long 
Footstalks proceeding from each knot, thin, cordate, entire, 
pointed, trinerved leaves, of a yellowish green colour. The 
flowers proceed from the joints near the root, and stand upon 
Jong sheathed articulated peduncles: there is no calyx; the 
corolla is of a brownish purple colour, globular at the base, 
contracted atid bent in the middle, and terminating in a trian- 
gular lip. The anthers are sessile, attached to the under side 
of ihe stigma, which is roundish, divided into six parts and 
supported on a very short style, rising from an oblong, ange- 
Jar, hairy, inferior germen. The seeds-are flat, and contained: 
in a six-celled, hexagonal capsule. . 

Dried serpentaria root is imported into this country in bales, 
each containing from two to five hundred ‘weight. 

Qualities. The dried root has an aromatic odour, not’ 
unlike that of valerian; and a sharp, warm, bitter taste, 
resembling in some degree that of camphor. Water extracts 
all the sensible qualities of the root, affording a yellowish 


- brown infuston which is not altered hy sulphate of iron or 


zinc, the nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, tartarized+ 
antimony, the mineral acids, and the alkalies ; nor is it preci- 
pitated by gelatine or tannin. The superacetate of lead throws 
down a floculent precipitate, which 1s not soluble in acetic 
acid, showing the presence of mucus. With alcohol it affords 
a bright greenish tincture, which is rendered turbid by the ad- 
dition of water. The active principles of serpentaria, there- 
fore, appear to reside in a bitter resin ; and perhaps camphor, 
and essential oil. \ 
Medical properties and uses. Serpentaria root is a stimula= 


ting diaphoretic and tonic. It is beneficially employed in ty- . 


phoid and putrid fevers, whether idiopathic, or accompanying 
the exanthemata, to excite diaphoresis, and support the powers’ 
of the system; and is found frequently to increase the eficacy 
of cinchona in removing protracted intermittents. It is also 
an excellent remedy in dyspepsia, particularly when the skin 
is dry and parched.; and is sometimes used as a gargle in pu- 
trid sore throat.’ -On aceount of its stimulant properties, if 1s 
contraindicated when the inflammatory diathesis 1s present 5 
and previous to its exhibition the bowels should be well eva- 
cuated. , nv te 

It may he given in substance, or in infusion made by ma- 
cerating 3iv of the bruised root in f¥xij of boiling water, in a 
covered vessel for two hours,. and straining. Decoction is a 
bad form of giving serpentaria, as the boiling dissipates the es= 
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sential oi], on which the virtues of the remedy chiefly depend. 
The dose of the powdered root is grs. x. or grs. Xx. Increased 
to 5{s; that of the infusion f3jfs to f3ij, every fourth hour. 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Serpentaria. L. E.D. Tinetura 
Cinchone composita. L. D. Electuarium opiatum. E. 


~-ARMORACLE RADEX. Vide Cochlearia Armoracia. 


_ ARNICA. Spec. Plant. Willd, iii. 2106. ; 

Cl. 19. Ord. 2, Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord. Composite Discoi- 
dee Linn. Corymbiferse Juss. 

G..1491. Receptacle naked. Seed-down simple. Calyx with equak 
leaflets. Corollules of the ray have more frequently five filaments 
without anthers, | | 

Species 1. Arnica montana. Mountain Arnica. Med. Bot, 2d edit, 41. 
a gs 

Officinal. . FLOS, RADIX. Edin. ARNICA; FLORES, RADIX, 
Dub. The flowers and root of Arnica. 

This species of arnica is a native of most parts of the conti- 


nent of Europe, and of Siberia ; flowering in July. It 1s cul- 


tivated in our gardens'. The reot is perennial, woody, pre- 
morse, with bundles of long fibres attached to it: the stem, 
which rises about a foot in height, is obscurely angular, striated, 
rough, hairy, and terminated by two, generally three, upright 
peduncles, each bearing one flower. The radical leaves are 
ovate, entire, and more obtuse than those of the stem, which 
are in opposite pairs aud lance-shaped. ‘The flowers are of a 
deep yellow colour tinged with brown; the calyx is a dirty 
grecn, composed of fifteen or sixteen lancet-shaped hairy scales 
with perple points: the ray consists of about fourteen ligulate 
flowers twice as long as the calyx, striated, three- toothed, and 
hairy at the base. ‘The seeds are oblong, striated, hairy, and 
crowned with a russet-coloured down. 

The herbaceous part of the dried herb, which is used equally 
with the flowers and root, seeins as if covered with a hoary 
powder. 

- Qualities. The dried plant has a pleasant weak aromatic 
odour, and excites sneezing. The taste of the leaves and 
Jlowers is slightly aromatic, bitter, and pungent; that of the 
root bitter and acrid. When the leaves and flowers are mace- 
rated in boiling water, the fluid acquires an olive brown colour, 
has asweetish odour not unlike that of senna, and a bitter, hot 


taste. It reddens tincture of litmus; but does not precipitate 


glue, nor alter solutions of tartarized antimony, and of oxy- 
muriate of mercury. With sulphate of iron and of zine it 
strikes a deep green colour, and gives dark precipitates, Su- 


1 It was introduced by Mr. P. Miller in 1759. 
E 
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peracetate of lead coagulates it. The mineral acids render it 


muddy, and of a dirty white colour, occasioning brown preci- — 
pitates ;, but the alkalies only deepen its proper colour. Both 


alcohol and sulphurit ether take up from the flowers and leaves 
a resinous matter, which can be separated from the alcohol by 
water, and from the ether By evaporation. Hence we may 
conclude that arnica contains a peculiar acid, a bitter resinous 
matter, and mucus; and that sulphates of iron and of zinc, 
superacetate of lead, and the mineral acids, are incompatible 
in prescriptions with infusions of its leaves aid flowers. 

Medical properties and uses. The leaves &nd flowers of ar- 
nica are narcotic, stimulant, and diaphoretic; and in larg¢ 
doses, emetic and cathartic: the vvot is tonic and aromatic. 
The former have been used with advantage in paralytic affec- 
tions, amaurosis, gout, rheumatism, and chlerosis. They have 
been extolled also in convulsive diseases, diarrhoea, and dysen- 
tery; but in the latter their stimulant properties prove often 
hurtful. In paralysis their good effects are generally preceded 
by a pricking sensation in the affected part; but in general 
they do not produce any sensible operation, unless when ex- 
hibited in too large doses: in which case they produce great 
-anxiety, pain, vomiting, and the other deleterious effects of pow- 
erful narcotics; for the removal of which vegetable acids and 
vinegar are found to be the best remedies. The root has been 
much extolled in Germany as a succedaneum for cinchona in 
intermittents, putrid fevers, and gangrene; particularly by Dr. 
Collin of Pazman; but in the hands of British practitioners it 
has not deserved the high encomiums he has bestowed on it 
in these cases. 

Externally the powdered leaves may be used as an errhine. 

Arnica may be exhibited in substance; or in the form of 
infusion, made by macerating 5j{s of the leaves and flowers, or 
iy of the bruised root, in f3vij of boiling water, and strain- 
ing through linen. The infusion soon ferments. 

The dose of the powder is from grs, v. to grs. x.; that of 
the infusion f3jfs twice or thrice a day. 


ARSENICUM', Arsenic. 


This metal is found in most parts of the world, accompany- 
ing other metals; and occasionally uncombined forming di- 


stinct and peculiar veins. The following are the states in 
which arsenic is found ;— 


* From agotvixey Dioscoridis, which, however, is not the metal, but one spe- 
cies of the sulphuret, realgar$ eavdcoaxmn of the other Greeks. 
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A. In its metallic state : 
i, Alloyed with iron, silver, at 
gold, cobalt.” Sp. 1. Native arsenic. 
ii, Sulphuretted. 2. .drsenical pyrites. 
. 3. Orpiment. 
Var. a. Realgar.. 


heb: : b. Yellow orpiment, 
B. United with oxygen: 


iii. Oxidized. 4, Native white oxide of 
; . arsenic, 
C. Acidified : 4 
iv, Combined with lime. 5. Arseniate of lime. Phar- 
| macoltte, 
Vv. with copper. 6. Arseniate of copper. 


Var. a. Foliated. 
b. Lenticular. 
c: Oliven ore. ‘\ 


vi. with iron. 7. Arseniate of iron. Cube 
3 ore, : 
vil, — with lead. 8. Arseniate of lead. 
Vili, —————- with cobalt. Q. drseniateof cobalt,. Red 
cobalt ore. 


Var. a. Cobalt crust. 


ah : b, Cobalt bloom. 
Metallic arsenic is not used in the arts; it is, therefore, 


not extracted from its ores; but is prepared for the purposes 
of experiment or curiosity from the white oxide, which is com- 
monly procured in roasting the arseniate of cobalt. It is ne- 
cessary, however, to be acquainted with the ‘appearances and 
properties of metallic arsenic, as one mode of ascertaining 
whether the white oxide has been used as a poison in cases of 
suspected death is by reducing the oxide. 

Its colour is blueish gray, something like steel, with much 
brilliancy ; which, however, is quickly tarnished by exposure 
to the air, and the metal becomes black, and falls into powder. 
It has a broad foliated texture, is extremely brittle, and pulve- 
rulent. Its specific gravity is 8°310. It volatilizes at a heat 
of 356° Fahrenheit in dense white fumes, which have the 
odour of garlic, although the solid metal is inodorous. In 
this state arsenic exerts no action on the animal system; but 
when oxidized it is the most virulent of the mineral poisons. 
Officinal. Axsenict Oxypvm. Lond, Oxypum Arsenici. Edin, 

Arsenicuo ; (Oxydum alium.) Dub. Oxide of Arsenic. 

The greater part of the white oxide of arsenic of commerce 
is obtained in Bohemia and Saxony, in roasting the cobalt 
ores, and sometimes by sublimation from arsenical pyrites, 
The roasting is performed in furnaces with long flues, in which 


the impure oxide is condensed: and this is purified by subli- 


mation in the following method. Large square boxes of cast 
: 
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iron, furnished with conical heads, which are closely luted to 
them with clay, are disposed in a brick area heated by the flues , 
of two furnaces: placed a little beneath them. When these” 
boxes are red hot, the impure arsenic, by fifteen pounds at a 
time, is put into them, where it melts, and soon sublimes in 
the conical head. Successive additions are thus submitted to 
the action of heat, till about 150 pounds have been used to 


each vessel; and then the apparatus is allowed to cool. The ~ 


conical head is now separated from the box, and carried with 
its contents into another place, where the workmen break off 
with hammers the sublimed oxide, separating the impurities for 
a second operation’. bie 

The oxide thus obtained is a dense, semitransparent, solid 
cake ; which becomes opaque, of a snowy whiteness, and pul- 
verulent, when exposed to the air. It is met with in both these 
formis in the shops; and often is sold in powder, in which 
state it is sometimes adulterated with white sand, chalk, ‘and 
gypsum: but the volatile nature of the oxide allows the fraud 
to be easily detected. By heating a small portion of the sus- 
pected powder, the oxide is entirely dissipated, and leaves the 
impurities behind. 7 

The greater quantity of the oxide of arsenic used in this 
country is brought from Germany, in casks, each containing 
from two to five hundred-weight. 

Qualities. Oxide of arsenic is inodorous; has an acrid 
taste, leaving on the tongue a sweetish impression; and is 
highly corrosive. When pure, if it has not been freely ex- 


posed to the action of the air, it is in transparent, colourless, | 


shining masses, which resermble glass, and break with a con- 
choidal fracture. It is soluble in 80 parts of water at 60°, and 
in 15 parts of boiling water; and the latter solution on cooling 
deposits crystals in tetrahedrons. Both solutions redden 
infusion of litmus, and combine with the alkalies. It is solu- 
ble also in alcohol and oils. Whem heated in the open air, 
this oxide is yolatilized in a temperature of about 383° Fahr., 
and the vapour has a strong garlic odour. The specific gravity 
of the oxide in its ordinary state is 3°706, that of the glass 
5:000. Its components, according to Proust, are 75:2 of 
arsenic and 24°8 of oxygen in 100 parts of the oxide*.. On the 
simple watery solution of the oxide no change is produced by 
a solution of sulphate of iron, of oxymuriate of mercury, - 
tartarized antimony, the mineral acids or the alkalies: but 
«nitrate of silver renders it first milky, and afterwards throws 


» Journal de Physique, tom.i. p, 44, 7 
2 Fourcroy regards it rather as an acid than an oxide; but Berthollet has 
remarked: that it is more analogous to the highly oxidized oxides, . Murray’s 
oChems ni 342. - f 4H ¥ hi : iti {) ROeE 
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down a dark precipitate, and a white precipitate is produced by 
superacetate of Jead. Lime water also precipitates it white, 
and sulphurets of the alkalies yellow. ae 
Medical properties and uses. Although oxide of arsenic is 
the most virulent of the mineral poisons, yet, when properly 
administered, it is a medicine of great efficacy; and is employed 
internally as a tonic, and externally as an escharotic. It had 
been long used as an internal empirical remedy in cancer, 
and some cutaneous affections, both in Europe and the East 
Indies; and for the cure of intermittents in Hungary; and in 
- Lincolnshire under the name of: ** the ague drop:’’ but-its 
effects were not clearly understood, nor the proper mode 
of administering it known, till Dr. Fowler of Stafford pub- 
lished his Observations on its use in the cure of remitting fevers- 
and periodic headachs. Since that time the authority of ma- 
ny respectable practitioners has been brought forward in con-= 
firmation of its efficacy in these diseases ; and in lepra, chronic 
rheumatism, intermittent hemicrania or megrim, scirrhus ; and 
some local painful affections ** of the ends of the bones, car- 
tilages, or ligaments, or of all-three together.” It has also 
__ been used in dropsy, hydrophobia, visceral and glandular ob- 
. structions, and in many other diseases, in which, however, its 
Jeficacy is by no means established'. In the East Indies the - 
jmative physicians employ arsenic (sanc’ Aya) made into pills 
with six parts of black pepper, for the cure of confirmed lues 
(Persian fire) and a species of elephantiasis, (Judham) *: 
_ The internal use of oxide of arsenic is contraindicated in 
all cases attended with strong arterial action ; and where there 
are any symptoms of the lungs being affected ; and should a 
cough even intervene during its use, it shauld be instantly dis- 
continued, When it is exhibited in proper cases, and with ne- 
cessary precaution, the effects it produces must be carefully 
observed: ** the feeling of swelling and stiffness of the pal- 
pebre and face, heat, sureness and itching of the tarsi, or ten- 
derness of the mouth?,” are indications that the dose of the 
remedy has been carried to its full extent, and should then be 
diminished. If erythema or salivation appear, the use of it must 
be suspended till these symptoms go off: and it should be 
altogether abandoned if pain of the stomach, nausea, vomit- 
ing, headach, vertigo, or congly be induced. 
~ The oxide is exhibited internally either im substance or in so- 
lution. The best mode of giving it in substance is in the form of 
pills, formed by rubbing one grain of the oxide with ten grains 
of sugar, and then beating the mixture with a sufficient quan- 
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* For alist of these diseases, see a paper by Mr. Hill of Chester. 
Aled. Journ. v. 19, 312, and vi. 55. 
% Lbidem, iii, p. 19, 3 Dr. Kellie, iid. 
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tity of crumb of bread, so.asito form ten moderately-sized pills; 
one of. whichis a iva The solution, however, 1s more ma- 
nageable. The most common form of it is that of the London 
College ; (vide Liquor arsenicalis,), but the simple solution in 
distilled water, jm/the proportion of four grains to a pint, is 
also given according to M. Le Febyre’s method. A table 
spoonful of the’ solution, nixed with a little syrup of poppies 
and halfa pint of milk, is directed to be taken in a morning 
fasting, and the frequency of the dose ingreased until six 
spoonfuls be daily taken. 

As ian external application the oxide an arsenic has been 
Jong employed. in cases of cancer; and has» certainly done 
more to improve the ulceration, and give it a disposition to 
contract and heal, than any other external application. It bas 
been sprinkled, in the form of powder, upon the sores; but the 
most violent pain follows this modauol applying 1 it; and in 
some instances, probably from its absorption, the general 
system has been dangerously affected. The more usual mode of 
using it is in the form of a lotion, composed of eight grains 
of the oxide, and the same quantity of, subcarbonate of potass, 
dissolved) in four fluid’ounces of ,water: or aS an ointment, 
formed by rubbing together one drachm of the oxide: wahd 
twelve drachms of spermaceti ointment. These applications 
produce little pain and irritation, cause the diseased parts to 
slough off, ‘and amend the fetid discharge ; but although tova 
certain extent they produce the most bene ‘cial effects, yet the 
instances in which a cure has been effected are very rare. 

The white oxide of arsenic is not unfrequently the cause of 
death ; arising from accidents occurring to those artists who 
use it in their manipulations as glass: -makers, dyers, and 
workers in gold: or ‘from ignorance of the proper dose of its 
preparations when medicinally used; or from the employment 
of it asa poison. The sy mptoms which occur are those of 
inflammation of the stomach, incessant vomiting, purging, 
and pain of the stomach‘; constriction of the throat, and great 
heat of the mouth ; sinking of the pulse, cold sweats, con- 
vulsions, and death: but if the quantity be not sufficient to 
produce speedy dissolution, the first-mentioned symptoms are 
succeeded by paralysis, hectic, and other symptoms of extreme 
debility. When death takes place, symptoms of putridity 
soon present themselves; and on dissection the stomach ap- 


pears either abraded, or completely-eroded in several parts ; 


' In a case detailed by Dr. Yelloly, no pain of the stomach, convulsions, nor 
’ delirium occurred, although it terminated fatally. Edin. Med. and Surg, Joura. 
¥. 389. 
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with appearances of inflammation extending through the whole 
abdominal viscera. | 
Various methods of counteracting the: poison of oxide of 
arsenic have been recommended. Whatever antidote is 
adopted, the stomach should, in all cases, be immediately eva- 
cuated; and the best mode of doing this is by administering 
large draughts of tepid: mucilaginous fluids. In order to ren- 
der the arsenic inert, solutions of the alkaline sulphurets, or 
of soap, or vinegar, have been advised. The latter is the 
prescription of Hahneman, who orders one pound of soap to 
_ be dissolved in four pounds of water, and a cupfultaken, tepid, 
every three or four minutes; and as this is the most’readily 
procured antidote, it should always be the first employed. 
Dr. Yelloly, reasoning on the probability that the inflamma- 
tion induced is often the cause of death, even after the stomach 
is freed from the whole of the oxide, suggests the propriety 
of early blood-letting in these cases'. 3 
_. As medical men are often called upon in courts of law to 
establish the fact of oxide of arsenic having been -used as a 
‘poison, it is necessary to know the best tests by which it may 
be recognised. If on searching in the stomach, or among its 
vomited contents, any considerable quantity of the suspected 
poison be discovered, a little of it must be mixed With twice 
its weight of finely-powdered charcoal, and pressed, by means 
of a wooden rammer, into a glass tube with one end closed 
about eight: inches in length, and 1-4th inch m diameter, 
previously thinly coated with a mixture of pipe-clay and sand. 
‘The open extremity must then be shghtly plugged with clay, 
and the tube kept for a quarter of an hour in a well-burnt coal 
fire; when, if the powder introduced into the tube contained 
oxide of arsenic, metallic arsenic will be found lining with a 
brilliant crust the inside of the tube. That it was oxide of 
arseflic may be further proved by volatilizing a ‘small portion 
of the reduced metal on a red-hot iron, and observing whether 
it presents the garlic odour peculiar to the vapour of arsenic. 
But when the poison is found in very small quantity only, the 
following processes are'to he preferred: If'a grain af the poi- 
son can be procured, let it be dissolvéd in two drachms of hot 
rain or distilled water, with three grains of subcarbonate of 
potass; then add to this a warm solution of five grains of sul- 
phate of copper, which will produce a lively grass-green pre- 
cipitate if oxide of arsenic be present. When no powder is 
discovered in the stomach, its contents and the vomited mat- 
ter must he washed with hot water and filtered, carbonate of po- 
tass added to the filtered fluid, and then a warm)solution of the 


s Edinburgh Med. and Surg. Journal; ¥. 392, 
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sulphate of icopper, a8 above described. A still more delicate 
test than any of those already mentioned has been proposed 
by Mr. Hume': One part of the suspected poison, and three — 
parts of subcarbouate of potass, are Lo be dissolved in a sufficient 
quantity of rain or distilled water at“212°; and the surface of 
this solution slightly touched with a piece of nitrate of silver. 
{f oxide of arsenic be present, a sulphur-yellow coloured pre- 
cipitate will be seen falling rapidly from the point where the 
nitrate is applied, In our experiments we have found that the 
sixtieth part of a grain of the oxide is clearly discovered in two 
ounces of water by this test. ‘All these experiments should be 
performed in the daytime; and the precipitated fluid examined 
by reflected, not transmitted light?. 


ARTEMISIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1815. 

Cl..19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat. ord. Composite Nuca- 
mentacee Linn. Corymbiferz Juss. 

G: 1473. Receptacle subvillous or almost naked. Seed--down none. 
Calyx imbricate, with roundish converging scales. Corolla with- 
out rays, 

* Shrubby. . ; 

pects 8 Artemisia lrofanum. Southernwood. Med, Bot. 2d edit. 
Tey, hs 

*** Herbaceous, with the stem samewhat branching, the flowers in 
panicles, the leaves compound, ) 

Species 26. Artemisia santonica. Tartarian Southernwood. Med. Bot, 

Ba emit (Giese. '- 
42, Artemisia maritima. Sea Wormwood. Med. Rot, 2d edit. 
60. ¢. 24. Smith Flora Brit. 864. . 
63. Artemisia dlsinthium. Common Wormwood. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 54. t, 22. Smith Flora Brit. 864, 
1. ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM®, 

Oficinal, ApRoranuM; rotia, Dul, Southernwood leaves. 

This isa perennial undershrub, a native of the south 
of Europe, Siberia, China, and Cochinchina; and is abun- 
dantly cultivated in our gardens, where it resists the winter, 
but very rarely flowers. It rises about three feet in height, 
with a shrubby round stem covered with smooth brown bark, 
and branching. The leaves are alternate on long footstalks, 
irregularly doubly pinnate; the pinne linear, concave on the 
upper surface, convex below, tomentose, and of a pale green 
colour, The flowers are compound, of a greenish-yellow 
colour, and produced on one-flowered peduncles in axillary 
spikes at the extremities of the branches. The seeds are naked 
and solitary, | 3 


_ 4} Philosophical Magazine, May, 1809. 

2 Bostock—-Edin. Med. and Surg. Journal, y. 170. 

3 Ab a€corev inhiimanim; vel abouray cibo inutile. Vide Alston’s Mat. 
Mali. 05 Utah sak ee a ae 
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ualities. Southernwood has a strong fragrant odour; and 
a warm bitter, nauseous taste, Both water and alcohol extract 
these qualities ; but the alcohol more perfectly than the water, 
the infusion having scarcely any bitterness. The tincture 1s 
of a beautiful green, the infusion of a pale olive colour. The 
jatter strikes a black with sulphate of iron, and precipitates 
acetate of lead. A small quantity of essential oil is procured 


by distillation; on which, aud a bitter resinous matter, the 


qualities of the plant appear to depend. 
Medical properties and uses. Southernwood is said to pos- 
sess tonic, diaphoretic, anthelmintic, and deobstruent proper- 


ties. It was formerly much used in debilities of the stomach 5 


chlorosis; and jaundice. Externally it has been employed as 
a discutient and anodyne fomentation for inflammations, 
pains, tumours, and gangrenous ulcers. But it 1s very rarely 
used in the present practice. The dose may be from 9} to_3} 
of the leaves in substance; or of an infusion, made with 5¥j 
of the leaves and {3x of water, a cupful may be taken twice 


or thrice a day. 


‘Officinat. 


2. ARTEMISIA SANTONICA. 
CACUMEN, Edin. Sanronicum!; cacumina. Dud. 
The tops of Tartarian Southernwood. : 
This species of artemisia is a native of Tartary and Persia. 


‘The specimens of it cultivated in our gardens flower in Sep- 


tember. The root is peretinial; and the plant has the habits 
of the field southernwood,; which is indigenous, but is erect. 
The stem is panicled, rising two feet in height, and rather 
hoary. The lower leaves are pinnate, much cut, linear, and 
hoary. The branches are wand-like ; with alternate racemes, 
recurved, and having flowers all looking the same way, and 
interspersed among their pedicels; linear, bluntish, recurved 
Jeaves. The flowers are solitary, and cylindrical. Jn the 
fruiting plant all the stems are erect, and lose their hoariness, 
The leaves on the branches are very small, linear, and undi- 
vided, The receptacle naked *, 

The qualities and medical properties of this plant are nearly the 


same as those of the former species of artemisia; and it may be 


used forthe same purposes, The worm seeds (semina Santonict) 
of the former pharmacopeeias, which were supposed to be the 
production of this plant, are now properly rejected ; as their 
place can be well supplied with anthelmintics of more certainty, 
3, ARTEMISIA MARITIMA®, 
Offcinal, AustnTHiuM MariTimum; cacumina. Dud. The tops 

of Sea Wormwood, ; 

This is an-indigenous, perennial plant, growing near the 
sea shores, and in salt marshes, flowering in August. The 


% Sadrevsy Dioscoridis, 7 Willdenow, iii, 1827, 3 ZegiPiov Dioscoridis, 
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root is fibrous, and somewhat woody. The stents rise about 

two or three feet in height, are panicled, erect, leafy, furrowed, 

and hoary. The inferior leaves are pinnate, with three cleft 
pinne; the upper ones variously divided; the highest simple, 
and the whole entire in the margin, downy on both sides. 

The flowers are ovate, of a brownish- yellow colour, in racemes 

more or Jess nodding. ,The calyx is woolly on the outside, 

with a scaly niargin; the receptacle naked, and the florets of 
the ray are very fou 

Qualities. The odour is slightly fragrant; and the taste 
bitter and weakly aromatic. Like the first-described Species, 
its activity seems to depend ona bitter resin and essential oil. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘These are in every respect the 
same, in a diminished degree, as those ot the next species. It 
is scarcely ever used, 

4, Artemisia AgstntTHium!, 

Officinal. Axsstntutum. Lond. ———————, FOLIUM, SUMMITAS,FLO< 
RENS, Edin. ABSINTHIUM VULGARE ; ‘EOLEA, CACUMINA. The 
leaves and flowering tops of Wormwood. | 
Connon wormwood is an indigenous pérennial plant, 

growing in dry waste places, and flowering in August. The 

greater part, however, of that which is used “for medicinal pur- 
poses is cultivated in the physical gardens?.. The root is some- 
what woody, and branched. The stems rise nearly erect to 
the height of two or three feet ; are branching, angled, and fur- 
rowed, with the summits panicled. The lower leaves are bi- 
pinnate; the upper pinnatifid or digitated ; with oblong obtuse 
yery entire’seginents.. The racemes are.erect ; and the flowers 
pedicellated, nodding, hemispherical, and of ‘a brownish- -yel- 

Jow colour. The florets of the disk'are numerous, but those 

of the ray few: and the receptacle is covered with white silky 

hairs shorter than the calyx. 

Qualities. The odour of common wormwood is strong, 
and although fragrant, vet to many persons very disagreeable ; 
the taste is intensely ‘bitter, slightly pungent, and nauseous, 
These qualities are given out both to water and alcohol; and a 
dark-green essential oil, on which the odour depends, is ob- 
tained by distillation ash water. - The watery infusion of the 
plant has a pale olive colour ; sulphate of iron, and of zinc, 
slowly deepen it toa black ; and superacetate of lead throws 
down a yellowish-green flocculent precipitate. The active parts 

‘of the plant seem to be extractive, essential oil; and a smal] 

portion bf resin, | 


, 


1 Adivtioy Dioscoridis. 
2 A good deal is cultivated at Mitcham in aster, chiefly for the seed, which 
ys sold to the rectifiers of British spirits at about 30s. per cwt. Sevenson’s 
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Medical properties and uses. Common. wormwood is the 
only species of artemisia which deserves to be retained in the 
list of materia medica. | It is tonic, antispasmodic, and anthel- 
mintie; and, when externally applied, discutient,and antisep- 
tic. It bas been used with advantage in intermittents, gout, 
scuryy, and dropsy; and although modery practitioners will 
scarcely rely on its eficacy in these complaints, yet it is 
undoubtedly of some value as a stomachic. in dyspepsia and 
hypochondriac affections. When. it is desirable to free the 
remedy from its narcotic property, it should be given in decoc- 
tion, as the boiling dissipates the essential oil. un which this de- 
pends. The dose in substance may be 9} to Diy; and-of the 
infusion, made by macerating 3vj of the plant in f3x1j of wa- 
ter, £3) to f5xij three or four tunes a day". 

ARUM.. Spec. Plant: Willd. iv. 477. 

Cl. 21., Ord. 7. MonoeciaPolyandria. Nat. ord.‘ Piperitee Linn. 

Aroidez Juss, 

G.1705. Spathe one-leafed, cowled.' Spadir naked above, female 
below, stamineous in the middle. 
* Stemless with compound leaves. 4 | 
Species 17. Arum maculatum., Common Arum, or Cuckow-pint. 
_ "Med. Bot. 2d edit, 728. t.249. Eng. Bot. 1298.,. Smith Flora 
we pritan. Wi. 1()24,7°"" 
Officinal. Anum; Rapix RECENs. Dub. The recent root of Arum, 
This is a perennial indigenous plant, growing under hedges 
and on the sides of banks in many parts of Britain?; flowering 
in May, and ripening its berries in August. The root 1s tube- 
rous, about the size of the first joint of ’the thumb, with many 
radical fibres issuing from every side. The leaves, which sel- 
dom exceed four in number, are radical, supported on grooved 
sheathing petioles about nine inches long: they are triangular 
and barbed, five inches in Jength, and two in breadth at the 
base} smooth, glistening, of a deep green colour above, and 
often sparsely spotted with dark brown or black blotches. The 
flower-stem is a simple, erect scape, six inches high, and ob- 
scurely furrowed. The spathe is erect, bellied, pointed above, 
of a pale green colour, often spotted like the leaves, withering, 
and covering the fruit tll it 1s nearly ripe, and then dropping ?. 
The spadix is enclosed in the sheath, is club-shaped, obtuse, of 
a purple colour above, and whitish below ; collared towards the 
middle with many sterile filaments; a little lower with nume- 
rous sessile anthers ; and at the base with many roundish ger- 
mens, crowned with sessile, simple stigmas. The berries are 


1 Purl is an infusien of, wormwood in ale. 

2 We have found it in great abundance in the lanes near Ewell in Surry. 

3 When the sheath is about to open, a degree of heat is produced in it suffie 
cient to raise the thermometer 15° above the temperature of the air, | 
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succulent, of a bright scarlet colour when fully ripe, and con- 


tain one or two hard seeds. , 
For medical use the roots of arum should be dug up in au- 


tumn, after the leaves are completely decayed ; and may be pre-. 


served fresh for nearly a year if buried in sand in a coo} cellar. 
Qualittes. ‘The arum root is white, and inodorous. When 
chewed the taste is at first sweetish and soft, but it soon excites 


a burning, pricking sensation on the tongue and in the mouth, . 


which continues many hout's, and is attended with great thirst. 
Butter, milk, and oily fluids allay these unpleasant sensations. 
The sliced root applied to the skin, reddens, and excoriates or 
‘vesicates it. The acrimonious matter, however, can be washed 
off from the bruised root by water; is completely dissipated 
by drying ; and abstracted by water and alcohol by distillation, 
although the fluid receive no sensible impregnation ; so that it 
may be regarded as a vegetable principle sui generis, The 
recent expressed juice reddens vegetable blues; and has been 


found to contain malat of lime'. The dried root is chiefly 


fecula, perfectly inert, and saponaceous ; and is used in France 
as a cosmetic, under the name of Cypress powder. 

Medical ‘properties and uses. Arum root in its recent state 
is stimulant, diaphoretic, and expectorant. It has been em- 
ployed in cachectic, chlorotic, and rheumatic cases; and in 
humoral asthma. Bergius says he found it a never-failing 
remedy for cephalea sympathica, which resisted all the other 
means he employed. But whatever may be the efficacy of 
arum, the difficulty of procuring it always in a state to be 
depended on, prevents it from becoming a remedy of general 
utility. ; ; 

The dose of arum, in substance, may be from grs. x. 
to Oj, three or four times a day, combined with mucilage, 
milk, thick barley-water, or any similar matter which can 
sheath its acrimony; or, as Lewis recommends, it may be 
triturated with gum and water, so as to form an emulsion. 


ASARUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 858. 

Cl.11. Ord. 1. Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Sarmentacez 
Linn, Aristolochiz Juss. . 

G.925. Calyx three- or four-cleft, placed onthe germen. Corolla 
none. Capsule coriaceous, crowned. 

Species 1. Asarum europeum'. Asarabacca. Med. Bot. 2d-edit. t. 60, 
Eng. Bot. t. 1083. Smith Flora Brit. 500. 

Officinal. Asari Fouia. Lond. FoL1UM. Edin, ASARUM; FO-~ 
t1a, Dub. Asarabacca leaves. 

This is a perennial plant, native of several parts of Encland, 
particularly Lancashire and Westmoreland ; growing in woods 
Ne OE Ee I) Sa ee 
t 4an. de Chimie, xxxv. 153, * Agucay Dioseoridis, 
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and shady places ; and flowering in May. The root is creep- 
ing, fleshy, and fibrous.: The stem short, round, simple, 
pubescent, generally bearing two leaves only, and one flower. 
The leaves are opposite, on footstalks three inches long, of 
a kidney shape, entire, somewhat hairy, and of a deep shin- 
ing green colour. The flower is on a short terminal peduncle, 
of an herbaceous colour on the outside, and tise purple 
within; and isin some degree hid under the leaves: the calyx is 
bell-shaped, and three-cleft, with the points of the segments, 
which are erect, turned inwards: there is no corolla: the fila- 
ments are produced beyond the anthers into a hook or little 
horn ; and the style cylindrical with a six-parted stigma. The 
seeds are few, contained in a six-celled, inferior, coriaceous 
capsule, egg-shaped, and crowned with the persistent calyx. 
As a great deal of the acrimony on which the virtues of 
-_asarabacca depend is lost with keeping, the leaves should be 
used in as recent a state as possible; and dried without the 
application of much heat’. | 

Qualities. The recent leaves are nearly inodorous; their 
taste slightly aromatic, bitter, acrid, and nauseous. The 
watery infusion of them has the colour of brandy, and the. 
sensible qualities of the leaves. Sulphate of iron changes the 
colour to a deep olive, throwing down a grayish precipitate. 
Coction in water renders it nearly inert. 

Medical properties and uses. The leaves of asarabacca are 
emetic, cathartic, and diuretic; but in modern practice they 
are never used except as an errhine; and there is some reason 
for agreeing with Dr. Cullen, that they form the most useful 
species of this genus’of local stimulants. A proper dose 
snuffed up the nose for a few successive evenings at bed-time, 
occasions a copious discharge from the nostrils which con- 
tinues to flow for several days. They have been found parti- 
cularly beneficial in cephalza, obstinate toothachs; chronic 
ophthalmia, and lethargic affections. | 

The proper dose of the powdered leaves is grs. iij to grs. v, 
which. should be repeated every night until the full ettect is 
produced, avoiding exposure to cold during its use. 

Officinal preparation. Pulvis Asari compositus. E. D. 

f pea uameae: GUMMI RESINA. Vide Ferula Assq- 
aetiad. 


ASPIDIUM. Flora Britannica, Smith, 1118. 
Cl. 24. Ord. 1. Cryptogamia Filices. Nat. ord. Filices Linn, 


1 The roots, which are not ordered in the British pharmacopeias, contain the 
same acrid principle as arum; and are violently emetic and cathartic, Their 
odour, which is not unlike that “ valerian, is said to prove fatal to moles 
St. Hilaire, Expos. des Fam, Nat, vi. «74 ; 


a 
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G. 429. (Smith.) Fructification in roundish points, scattered, not 
marginal, /zvo/uere nmbilicated, open. almost on every side, — 

** Frond nearly bipinate. AKed 

Species 4. Aspidium Filzx mas', Male Fern root. Med. Bot. 1st edit. 

t. 49. (Polypodium Filix mas.) Eng Bot. 1458. 

Offictgal. Fiticis xapix: Lond, Potyroprum Finix mAs; naDIx, 

Fdin, Fitix mas; rapix. Dub. Root of the Male Fern. 

This is a common indigenous perennial plant, growing, in 
woods and shady places, and flowering in June and July. The 
root consists of many matted fibres, forming a turfy or cespi- 
tose head, of a blackish colour and scaly. The leaves or fronds 
grow in circular tufts, from a foot to four feet in height, with 
the stipe and mid-rib chaffy. They are of a bright green co- 
lour, lanceolate and pinnate. The pinne are at first alternate, 
increasing in size from the base towards the middle, and then 
decreasing towards the summit of the leaf; each being subdi- 
vided almost to the nerve into linear obtuse parallel lobes, cre- 
nate on theedges. The fructification 1s like smal] dots on the 
back of each lobe, placed in two rows near the base, and di- 
stant from the edges ; composed of a kidney-shaped shield or 
involucre, aad a pale brown capsule, surrounded with a saffron- 
coloured elastic ring. 

Qualities. YVhe dried root is nearly inodorous; the taste 
slightly bitter, sweetish, and subastringent; appearing to be 
mucilaginous when chewed. The internal part of the root, 
when powdered, is of a reddish colour, and is the part of it 
that is medicinally used. 

Medical properties and uses. This root is astringent, and 
has been celehrated both by the ancients and the moderns as — 
a powerful anthelmintic. It appears to have been used as such 
by Theophrastus, Dioscorides, and Galen; but although re- 
commended by Hoffman, yet 1t was neglected by the moderns, 
until the publication of Madame Noufer’s specific for the tape 
worm, by the French government, again brought it into no- 
tice. : 

According to ber plan of administering it, from one to three 
drachims of the powdered root was directed to be taken ina 
large cupful of water, in the morning while the patient was in 
bed; and two hours afterwards a strong cathartic of calomel 
and gamboge, proportioned to the age and strength of the 
patient, was given; and, if necessary, the further operation 
promoted by a dose of purging salts; nothing but broth being 
taken till the worm came away. If this, however, did not 
happen on the same day, the process was ordered to be repeat- 
ed on the next. | 
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Notwithstanding the celebrity of this remedy, there is every 
reason for ascribing more efficacy to the cathartic than the 
fern root ; and it will very probably be soon altogether rejected 
from the materia medica, owing to the-discovery of the supe- 
rior effects of oil of turpentine im killing and expelling tenia. 
ASTRAGALUS. Spee. Plant. Willd. ii. 1256. 


Cl. 17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. ‘Nat. ord. Papilionacez or 
 Leguminose Linn. ; ih a 


G.1379. Legume generally two-celled, gibbous. 


Species —. Astragalus verus. True Astragalus, Olivier Voy. dans 
UC Empire Ottoman, v. 342. pl. 44. , 


_ Officinal. Tracacantua, Lond, Astracatus TRaGACcANTHA GuM- 


mt. Edin, Tragacanth. 
This shrub is a native of the north of Persia, flowering in 


July and August. It rises two or three feet only in height, 


on a stem about an inch “in thickness; which throws out 
many branches, that are closely crowded together, and covered 
with imbricated scales, and spines formed from the petioles of 
the former year. The leaves, which scarcely exceed half an 
inch in length, are composed-of 6, 7, or 8 pairs of opposite, 
villous, stiff, pointed leaflets; and the midrib is terminated 
with a sharp yellowish point. The flowers are small, and of 
a yellow colour, proceeding from the axilla of the leaves, and 
furnished with cottony bractes. The calyx ts five-toothed, and 
shorter than the corolla, which is papilionaceous '. 
_ The gum exudes in summer, more or Jess copiously accord- 
ing to the heat of the weather, in tortuous filaments, and is 
allowed to dry on the plant before it is collected. A large 
portion of the: tragacanth collected in Persia is sent to India, 
Bagdad, Bussorah, and Russia. But what we receive is sent 
to Aleppo, whence it is exported packed in cases. 

Qualities. Good gum tragacanth is inodorous; but affords 
a very slight bitter taste as it dissolves in the mouth. It has a 
whitish colour, 1s semitransparent, and in very thin, wrinkled, 


_ brittle, vermiform pieces: but although it is brittle, yet it is 


not easily pulverized, except in frosty weather, or in a heated 
mortar. It swells aud softens in water, but does not form a 
homogeneous fluid mucilage, unless triturated after digestion 
-with alarge portion of water. Its mucilage differs from that 
of acacia gum in being precipitated by the superacetate of lead 
and oxymuniate of tin; and not by silicated potass?, or the 


_oxysulphate of iron. 
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. * Before Olivier discovered that the species of Astragalus above described 
yields the tragacanth of commerce, this gum was supposed to be yielded by the 
A. Tragacaniha of Linnzus, on the authority of Tournefort ; or the 4. guinmie 
fera, on that of M.de la Billardicre. Perhaps all these species yield it, although 
the 4. veris be that from which it is more generally procured. 

# Bostock, Nicholson's Journ. lviii. 30. 
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Medical properties and uses. Gum tragacanth is demal- 
cent; and as such may answer the same purposes as the aca- _ 
cia gum ; and it is better adapted for allaying tickling cough, | 
and sheathing the fauces in catarrhal affections, owing to its” 
greater viscidity. It is chiefly, however, employed for phar- 
maceutical purposes; its mucilage being preferred for making 
pills and troches.. The dose is grs. x. to 5] or more. 
Officinal preparations, Mucilago Astragali Tragacanthi. E. D, 
Pulvis Tragacanthe comp. L. 
ATROPA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1016. 
Ci. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luride Linn. So- 


lonaceze Juss. 
G. 381. Corollabell-shaped. Stamens distant. Berry globular, two- 


celled. 
Species 2. Atropa Belladonna. Deadly Nightshade, or Dwale. Med. 


Bot. 2d ed. 230. t. 82. Eng. Bot. 592. Smith Flor. Brit. 253. 
Officinal. Bevrtaponnae Foxta, Lond, Dut. » FOLIUM, Edin, 

Deadly Nightshade leaves. 

Belladonna is an indigenous perennial, found in many parts 
of Great Britain, particularly in shady places where the soil ‘is 
calcareous, flowering in June, and ripening its berries in Sep- 
tember. The root is thick, fleshy, and creeping; sending up 
several erect, purple-coloured, herbaceous, annual stems, about 
three feet in height, branching, leafy, round, and somewhat 
downy. The leaves are lateral, in pairs of unequal size, de- 
current, on short petioles, erg-shaped, pointed, entire; of a 
dusky green colour above, and paler below; soft and fatty to 
the touclt. The flowers are supported on one-flowered, soli- 
tary, axillary peduncles ; large, drooping, and having a faint 
narcotic odour: the calyx is green, persistent, and deeply di- 
vided into five ovate segments; the corolla bell-shaped, of a 
Jurid hue externally, and witbin dusky or brownish violet, 
with a yellow variegated base, tnclosing five filaments shorter 
than the corolla, nodding, and bearing large white anthers ; 
with a superior pyramidal.germ, supporting a long simple 
style and two-lobed stigma. The ripe berry is large, seated 
within the calyx, roundish, with a longitudinal furrow on each 
side, shining, smooth, and of a very deep purple colour; con- 
taining many seeds, and yielding when pressed a sweetish, very 
poisonons, violet-coloured juice. ¥ 

Qualities. The leaves of belladonna are inodorous ; the 
taste is slightly nauseous, sweetish, and subacrid. It does 
not lose its active properties by drying. Every part of the 
plant is poisonous ; and children ,and the iguorant have often 
suffered from eating the berries, the beautiful appearance and 
sweet taste of which render them very alluring. The sym- 
ptoms which areanduced are those-of intoxication, accompa= 
nicd with fits of laughter and violent gestures; great thirst, 
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difficulty of ¢ glutition, nausea, dilatation of the pupil, with 


the eyelids drawn down ; redness and. tumefaction of the face, 
stupor or delirium, a low and feeble pulse, paralysis of the in- 
testines, convulsions and death. Dissections show that the sto- 
mach and intestines have been inflamed ; and after death the body 
_ swells, blood flows from the nose, mouth, and ears; and the 
- most rapid decomposition ensues. The best mode of averting the 


‘ 
7 ans 


p fatal effects is by exhibiting emetics of sulphate of zinc, or sul- 


_ phate of copper, and assisting their operation by irritating the 


- fauces; then evacuating the bowels hy active purgatives and- 


_gilysters; and following these by large doses of vinegar and 
other vegetable acids, The recovery is always slow. 
_ Medical properties und uses. The deleterious ‘effects we 
_ have enumerated show that belladonna 1s a very powerful nar- 
cotic; and it is besides diaphoretic, diuretic, and repellent. 
When injudiciously or incautiously given, or when it is taken 
for a considerable length of time even in small doses, it is apt 
to induce a-dryness and stricture of the pharynx and adjoin- 
ing parts of the cesophagus, sickness, vertigo, and dimness of 
sight ; symptoms sufficiently indicative of the necessity of sus- 
‘pending its use for some time, and giving it in smaller doses 
‘when it is resumed. The internal administration of bella+ 
_ donna appears to have beén suggested by the advantages result- 
_ ing fromi its external application. Cullen, De Haen, Junker, 
and’ others, found it very serviceable in scirrhous and can- 
cerous affections ; and it has also been given with advantage 
in obstinate intermittents, chronic rheumatism, gout, ‘paraly- 
sis, amaurosis, pertussis, and other spasmodic diseases ; and 
Hufeland speaks highly of its efficacy in allaying convulsions 
arising from scrophulous irritation. Its effects seem to depend 
altogether on its narcotic power; but these have not been 
found sufficiently constant and permanent to insure its gene- 
ral use. Externally, used either as a fomentation, or the dried 
leaves powdered and sprinkled over the parts, it is of singular 
efficacy in diminishing the pain of cancerous and ill-condi- 
tioned sores: and as the infusion, when dropped into the eye; 
pr@duces a great dilatation of the pupil, it was proposed by Pro- 
fessor Reimarus, and has been used in this country ', as. a meat 
for assisting the extraction of the cataract. : 
_ Belladonna may be givenin substance, beginning with one 
_ grain of the dry leaves powdered, and gradually increasing the 
dose to twelve or fourteen grains ; or ofan infusion made with 
one scruple of the dried leaves in ten fluid ounces of: boiling 
water, two ounces may be given daily, and cautiously in- 


‘creased, 
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Officinal preparations, Extract. Belladonne.L. Suceus spiss. Atro- 
(ie 


pe Belladonne, KE. an 
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AURANTIH BACGA.S Vide Giruk eturantinn | 


AVENA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 443. 
Cl. 3. Ord. 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Gramina Linn. 


\ ‘ 
G. 142. Calyx two-valved, many-flowered ; with a twisted awn on ve 


the back. 

Species 13. Avena sativa, Common Oat. 

Offcindl. Aven semina. Lond. sEMEN. Edin. The seeds 
of the Oat. 
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The oat was found by Anson growing wild upon the island _ 
of Juan Fernandez, on the coastof Chili; butthe placewhence 
it was first brought to Europe has never been satisfactorily — 


ascertained. The root is annual and fibrous, pushing up a 
culm or straw, which rises about two feet in height. The in- 
florescence is a loose panicle, with the subdivisions on long 
pendulous peduncles. The glumes of the calyx are two, 
marked with lines, pointed, unequal, and larger than the 
flower. There are usually two flowers and seeds in each ca- 
lyx; they are alternate, conical; the smaller one is awnless ; 
the larger puts forth a strong, two-coloured, bent awn from 
the middle of the back ; both seeds are fertile. 

There are many varieties of this species of grain cultivated 
in the north of Europe. In this country that which is called 
‘the potatoe oat is considered the best. The pickle is short 
and plump, with a thin, clean, bright pale straw-coloured 
cuticle. “4 af 

Oats, when freed from their cuticle only, are named groats ; 
in which state, and ground into meal, they are dietetically and 
medicinally used. In both states they yield to water by cac- . 
tion the fecula they contain; and form a nutritious amyla- 
ceous grucl. The nutrient qualities of oats are well known. 


- 


In many places the meal forms the chief support of the poor; © 


and for infants who are unfortunately deprived of their na- 
tural and proper nourishment, the breast milk, no better sub- 
stitute can be adopted than thin groat gruel mixed with good 
cow’s milk. The gruel should’not be kept longer than ‘omy - 
eight hours, as it becomes acescent after that period’. Se 
_ Qualities. Oats are inodorous; and taste very slightly, 

not unpleasantly bitter. They have not been chemically exa- 
mined ; but the greater part of their substance appears to con- 


sist of fecula or starch. 
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* The following is the simplest mode of making Aeol Put three ounces of 
roats into four pints of water, and boil slowly until the water be reduced oné 


alf; then strain through a searce to separate the undissolved part of the groats 
from the gruel. 
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Medical properties and uses. Gruels, or decoctions of groats: 
or of oatmeal, are excellent demulcents, and therefore very 
; frequently prescribed in inflammatory diseases, diarrhoea, cho- 
 Jera, dysentery, calculus, and in most febrile affections. They 
a may be sweetened, acidified, or used plain. They are also 
used locally in glysters; and the meal boiled with water inte 
_ porridge forms an excellent suppurative poultice. 
| 44  BARYTA.  Barytes. : : | 
_ This mineral substance does not exist, as far as we know, 
- in an uncombined state; and its native combinations hitherto 
_ discovered are very few. It is found 

A. Combined with carbonic acid : | 
Gey Sp. 1. Carbonate of Larytes, or Witherite’. 
3B. — with sulphuric acid : 

7 | 2. Sulphate of Larytes, or Heavy spar. 

Barytes is obtained by decomposing these fossils. It is not 

a simple substance, but a compound of a peculiar metallic base 
~ named lartum by Mr. Davy*, and oxygen, in unknown. pro- 

portions, | i. 


Pe | 


yor. oral 1, CARBONATE OF BanyTEs. . 
 Officinal. Carsonas Baryre#: Edin. Carbonate of Barytes. 
+ This fossil is found native in Sweden, Scotland, and Cum- 
_ berland; but in greatest abundance at Anglesark in Lan- 
_ cashire. It usually occurs massive in veins, which traverse 
- the independent coal formation; and sometimes, although 
rarely, crystallized. 
Qualities. Carbonate of barytes is inodorous and insipid ; 
but is nevertheless poisonous. Its colour is white, or yellowish 
_ gray; it is translucent, with a shining somewhat resinous lus- 
tre ; and breaks in one diréction, with a fracture intermediate 
between radiated and foliated; and in another uneven; the 
fragments wedge-shaped. Its specific gravity is 4°3. When 
heated it becomes opaque: is fused into a white enamel by the 
blow-pipe; and dissolves with effervescence in diluted nitric 
acid. According to Klaproth it consists of barytes 78, car- _ 
'bonic acid 32; and-the fossil besides contains carbonate of 
strontian 1°703, alumina with iron 0:043, carbonate of cop- 
per 0°008, in 100 parts. _ . fe eit ti 
Use. It is only used for preparing the muriate. 
Officinal preparation. . Murias Baryte. E. 
2. SULPHATE oF BarYTEs, 
Oficinal. Suuruas Baryraz, Edin. Sulphate of Barytes. 
This combination of barytes is found native in many parts 
of the world. It is generally in veins, and accompanying me- 


? So named by Werner after Dr. Withering who discovered it. 
4Mr, Murray proposes larytum instead of barium, Syst. of Chem, ii, 208. 
FQ 
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tallic ores; but occasionally it occurs in powder, often in 
amorphous masses, and as often crystallized. Werner divides . 
the species into eight subspecies or varieties: 1. The earthy; 


2. Compact’; 3. Granular; 4. Curved lamellar ; 5.:Straight 
lameilar ;6. Columnar ; 7. Prismatic ; and 8. Bolognese. The — 
most common 1s the straight lamellar, which is so named from | 


its fracture, , 


Qualities. Sulphate of barytes is inodorous and insipid. . 


Its, colour, is. white with shades of yellow, red, blue, or brown. 
It occurs transparent, semitransparent, or only translucent ; 
and is hard, brittle, and heavy, its specific gravity being from 
4'3 to4'5. Thevarieties of form of its crystals are numerous; 
but the primitive form is a rectangular prism, whose bases are 


rhombs with angles of 101° 30’ and 78° 30". It breaks with 


a straight. foliated fracture 5 the fragments are nearly rhom- 


boidal, and have a shining pearly almost vitreous lustres It 1s _ 


5 


fused by the blow-pipe, and converted into the sulphuret; and 


is soluble in sulphuric acid only, from which it is precipitated: 
by water. The results of experiments to ascertain its consti= 
tuents have been very discordant : aceording to Klaproth they. 
are barytes 66:6, acid, 33°4. WO 


- Use. This barytic salt is introduced into the list of materia — 


medica, merely as a substitute for preparing the muriate of 
barytes, when the carbonate cannot be procured. 


‘ BITUMEN. i 


In the limited signification of this term, it is meant to im=-— 


ply those mineral inflammable bodies, which resemble, ina 
certain degree, oily and resinous substances. They have been 
divided into two classes; the first containing bitumens which 
possess nearly the same properties as the essential oils; 
the second, those which, possess. properties peculiar to them- 


selves*; and_a third class may be formed of those substances. 


in which bitumen predominates with other components. 
A. Bituminous oils: 
Se. t. Petroleum. ; 
. Var. a. Naphtha. 
fiuid. > Lb. Petroleum. 
: 2. Maltha, or Sea wax. 
selid. ie Mineral tallow. 
B.. Proper bitumens: 
solid, 1, Asphaltum. 
semifluid. | 2. Mineral tar. 
solid. 3. Mineral caoutchouc.. 


os 


) 
1 Hatiy, Thomson’s Chemistry, iv. 369. 
* Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. vol- ii. p. 502. 
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C. Bituminous compounds : 
1. with resinous matter, . Sp. 1. Retinasphaltum, 


2, with charcoal. 2. Pit-coal. 
ws Ae Var. a. Brown coal. 
Lies @ : &. Black coal. 


en 4 c. Glance coal. 

_ According to Hatchett, the elements of bitumens are car 

bon, hydrogen, sometimes azote, and probably some oxygen ; 

ithe action of which on the other principles forms the concrete 

_bitumens'. ayer 
Officinal, PreTroteum. Lond. Bitumen PETROLEUM. PETROLEUM 

BARBADENSE,. Edin. PeTROLEUM BARBADENSE. Dul, Petroleum. 

Barbadoes Tar. 

Although these names are intended to designate the same — 
substance, yet they are by no means to be regarded as synony- 
mous of the same species of bitumen. ‘The first species of the 
bituminous oil is properly named by the London College, the 
second variety of that species being the real petroleum of the 
shops; but the Ediuburgh ‘and Dublin colleges incorrectly 
give the second species of the proper bitumens as the synony- 
ma of Bitumen Petroleum. 

_ Petroleum is found in many parts of the world in various 
states of purity.. When. free from foreign ingredients, and 

before it has been long exposed to the action of the air, it is 
named naphtha ; of which the purest kind that is brought to 
Europe comes from Monte Ciaro, near Piacenza in Italy. 
<¢ This hill consists of horizontal beds of argillite, in which 
pits are sunk til] the water comes in; after which the naphtha 
oozes out of the sides, and floats on the surface of the water, 
whence it is skimmed off every week*.”” The petroleum of 
the shops, however, which is much less pure, is procured from 
Monte Festino, not far from Modena._ In the Birman empire 
there are 520 wells in one district, which yield annually more 

_ than 400,000 hogsheads of petroleum. 

Qualities. Naphthais of a pale yellowish colour, thin, fluid, 
light, transparent, odoriferous, unctuous to the touch, and 
very inflammable. By long exposure to the air and other cir- 
cumstances, it passes into the second. variety. Petroleum is 
thicker than naphtha, unctuous to the feel, semitransparent, 
and of areddish or blackish brown.colour. It has a fetid 
odour, and a bitter pungent acrid taste ; is not quite so inflam- 
mable as naphtha; and has a much greater specific gravity. 

When. distilled with water it, comes over nearly as clear and 
fluid as naphtha. 


Both these varieties of bitumen combine with fat, resins, 
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§ Linn, Trans. iv. 129. } 
% Mem, Sci. 1736, p. 57, quoted by Atkin, Dict. of Chem. art. Bitumen. 
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essential oil, and camphor: with alkalies they form soapy 
compounds ; and sulphuric and nitric acids change them into — 
solid resins. Pe 

Medical properties and uses. Petroleum is a stimulating — 


antispasmodic and sudorific; and as such has been given in / 


asthma and coughs unattended with inflammation; but it is — 
chiefly used for external purposes, as a stimulant in diseases of — 
the hip joint, rheumatic and other chronic pains, chilblains, 
and to paralytic limbs, applied by friction’. It is, however, 
scarcely ever employed in either way ; and on this account is 
not often to be procured in the shops. dpa AT" 

The dose of petroleum may be from mx to f5fs in any con- 
venient vehicle, abe | i 5 

BOLETUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. 

Cl. 24. Ord. 4. Cryptogamia Fungi. Nat. ord. Fungi Linn. Juss.. 

G. Fungus horizontal, porous beneath. 

* Parasitic, stemless, a | 
Species 3. Boletus jgnarius. Agaric of the oak, Spank or Touch. © 

wood. Sowerb. Fung.t. 34. 
Offcinal. Boretus 1¢Nagivs. Acaricus. Edin. Agaric. 

This species of fungus is a parasitical plant; and is found 
in Britain, growing upon the decayed trunks of different kinds 
of trees, particularly the ash and the oak. The pileus or hat 
is scaly and convex, but depressed in the centre. When young 
it is of a light brown colour above, and soft like velvet ; white 
underneath, and covered with a slimy matter: but when ma- ‘ 
ture it changes to dark, brown approaching to black. It 1s 1m 
trom six to ten inches in diameter; and although generally 
stemless, yet it is sometimes supported on a footstalk about an 
inch in length’. ; a 

The boletus which grows upon the oak is said to be the 
most valuable. It should be gathered in August or Septem- 
ber, and be kept ina dry room. ‘** The way of preparing: it — 
1s to take off with a knife the white and hard part, till you 
find a substance so soft as to yield under the finger like sham- 
my leather 3.”” This is to be divided into diferent pieces, 
which must be beaten with a hammer till they become so soft 
as to be easily torn with the finger.’ 

Qualities. Prepared agaric is inodorous, and has a slightly 
astringent taste. “According to Bouillon Lagrange, by whom 
it ig chemically examined, it contains resin, extractive, 
something similar to animal gelatin, and different salts. 

Medical properties and uses. Agaric has been much cele~ 


1In the West Indies the Barbadoes:tar is used both as an internal remedy 
and an external application in the same cases. : / 
® Withering, Bol. Arrange. i. T67, * > 3 Phol. Trans, xlix. Part I, 29. 
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brated as a styptic, when externally applied to bleeding arte- 
ries and veins. It was introduced by Brossart, a French sur- 
- geon, in 1750, and was for some years used both on the con- 
- tinent and in this country: but if it really possessed styptic 
_ powers greater than those of lint or sponge, which does not 
appear to be the case, the-improved practice of surgery ren- 
_ ders all such applications useless. - 
: - BUBON'. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1439. 
€1.5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat, ord, Umbellate. 
~ G. 546. Fruit ovate, striated, villose. 
Species 2. Bubon Galbanum. Lovage-leaved Bubon, Med. Bot. 2d 
edit, 98. t. 40. : . 
Officinal, Garpani Gummi Resina. Lond. Dub. ——; Gummi 
Resta, vulgd GatBanum. Edin, Galbanum Gum-resin. : 
This species of bubon is a perennial plant, a native of Africa 
- about the Cape of Good Hope, and of Syria, flowering in June 
and July. It rises eight or ten feet in height, with the stem 
ligneous at the base, and there furnished with a purplish bark ; 
but the upper part is jointed, branching, leafy, and covered 
with a glaucous exudation, which can be easily wiped off. The 
_ lower leaves are nearly tripinnate, on footstalks half embracing” 
_ the stem at their base; the uppermost are almost simple, tri- 
- lobed, thickish, irregularly serrated, and of a grayish colour. 
The flowers are in terminal umbels, the principal umbel being 
Jargé, and plano-convex. The involucres are composed of 
twelve narrow, lancet-shaped, membranous, ‘whitish leaflets, 
bent downwards; but the involucels have only six leaflets. The 
flowers are all fertile; the petals of a yellow colour, with in- 
flected tips; the stamens longer than the petals, supporting 
yellow anthers ; and the styles two, short and tapering. Each 
‘ lower. is succeeded by two oblong-channelled seeds, having a 
thin membrane on their border. sash Sa, 
When the stem of the growing plant is broken, or wounde 
by a knife, a cream-coloured juice flows out; and in this man- 
ner the gum-resin‘is procured, by making an incision, or cut- 
ting the stem across a few inches above the root ; when it soon 
concretes, and is fit to be gathered. A small quantity exudes 
spontaneously from the jémts of the stem. The gum-resin is 
brought to this country from the Levant, in cases or chests 
containing from one to three hundred-weight each. The 
-best is in ductile masses, composed of distinct whitish tears 
agglutinated together by a pale brown or yellowish substance. 
It is generally much mixed with stalks, seeds, and other im- 
purities, The separate tears are considered to be the best part 
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of the mass. When the colour is dark brown or blackish, it 
must be rejected as bad. . a 34, Bee 

Qualities. Galbanum has a strong peculiar odour, in some 
degree resembling that of turpentine: anda bitterish, warm, 
nauseous taste. Its specific gravity is 1:212', When tritu=- — 
rated with water, about one-fourth of its weight is dissolved, 
forming a milky solution; but after standing for a little time, 
four parts are again deposited, and what remains undissolved 
by the trituration is, exclusive of the impurities, almost com- 
pletely soluble in alcohol. Wine and vinegar act on it nearly - 
in the same manner as water. Alcohol takes up one-fifth of — 
its weight; and a yellow tincture is produced, which has the — 
sensible qualities of the galbanum, and becomes milky on the | 
addition of water; but there is no precipitate. Proof spirit — 
acts slowly on it, and does not, as it is said, dissolve the whole, 
the impurities excepted. . . 

Sulphuric zther also dissolves a considerable portion of gal- 
banum, forming a bright goiden-coloured tincture, which, when — 
evaporated alone, or floating on the surface of water, leaves a 
yellow tenacious resin, that retains ‘in perfection the sensible 
qualities of the galbanum. The part insoluble in ether is so- 
luble in a great measure in water. Oxymuriatic acid added to 
the solutions of galbanum, throws down an insoluble matter 
which appears to be oxidized extractive. By distillation the 
gum-resin ‘ yields half its weight of volatile oil, which has at 
first a blue colour+.”’ From our experiments, galbanuny — 
appears to consist of resin, volatile oil, gum, and extractive. 

Medical properties and uses. Galbanuin is antispasmodic, 
expectorant, and deobstruent; and may be placed between 
ammonia and assafeetida. It has been found useful in hy- 
Steria, particularly when attendant on difficult menstrua- 
tion; and in chlorosis. Externally it is applied as a sti- 
mulatipg suppurative to indolent tumours; and also as a re- 
solvent. . 

The dose is from grs. x. to 3j, in pills; or triturated with 
water so as to form an emulsion. It is generally combined 
with other gum-resins. 

Officinal preparations. Pilule Gallant comp. L. Pilule Myrrhe 
comp D, Pilule Assafcetidee comp. E. Tinctura Galbant. D.. Em- 
plastrum Galbami, D. Emplast. Assafeetide. E, Emplast. gummosum. 
E. Empiast. Gallani compositum. L, 

CALAMINA. Calamine. See Zincum. : 


CALU\.B/E RADIX. Lond. CotomBa; rAdIx. Edin, | 
CoLomEO; RADIX. Dub, Calumba Root. 


+ Brisson, . 2 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. v. 142. 
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t which yields this root has not yet been described ; 


having been as yet seen *,”” Ey 
The dried root is brought to this country packed in bags, 
and sometimes in cases. It is in transverse sections, gene~ 
yally about one-third of an inch in thickness, and one or two 
inches in diameter. The bark is thick, and easily detached ; 
internally bright yellow, and covered with a wrinkled olive- 
brown cuticle. The interior part of the root, which is much 
shrunk in the centre, is of a pale brownish colour, and has a 
‘Spongy texture, with darker converging rays, which are the 
remains of sap-vessels.. The pieces are frequently much per- 
forated, evidently by worms, and not, as has been supposed, by 
_ stringing to facilitate its drying. ‘Those pieces which have 
the brightest colour, are solid, and heavy, are the best. 
Qualities. Calumbareot, as we receive it, has avery slight 
aromatic odour, and a bitter taste. It breaks with a starchy 
fracture, and 1s easily pulverized. Water at 212° takes up one- 
third of its weight ; and the: infusion has all the sensible qua- 
lities of the root. These are also extracted by alcohol. The 
infusion is not altered by solutions of sulphate of iron, nitrate 
of silver, muriate of mercury, and tartarized antimony; but 
a Copious precipitate is produced by the infusion of galls, and 
by acetate and superacetate of lead. The essential constituents 
of calumba root thus appear to be cinchonin, a bitter resinous 
matter, and mucus. 
Medical properties and uses. Calumba root is a powerful 
antiseptic and tonic.~ It is frequently employed with much 
advantage in diarrhoeas arising from a redundant secretion of 
bile, bilious remittent fever, and cholera, in which it generally 
checks the vomiting.. It also allays the nausea and vomiting » 
which accompany pregnancy ; and-aecording to Percival itis. 
equally serviceable in stopping the severe diarrhcea and vomit- 
_ing which sometimes. attend dentition?, Denman found it 
more -useful than the cinchona in the low stage of puerperal 
fever3, As a tonic, unaccompanied with astringency and 


3 Powell's Translation of the London Pharm. p. 22. 
# Medical and Experimental Essays, vol. ii, 
% Introduction to the Practace of Midwifery, ii, 52%. 
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phate of potass, exceedingly serviceable in mesenteric fever. .. 
The dose of the powdered root is from grs xv. to 5fs, re- 
peated three or four times a day. 
Officinal preparations. Infusum Calumba. L. Tinctura Calum- 
te. L. E. D. ! | | 
CALX. Edin... Lime. © | NN ea 
This earth is very rarely found in an uncombined state’; 3" 
but in combination with other substances it is perhaps one of 
the most abundant productions of the globe. It occurs both 
in the organic and inorganic kingdoms of nature; forming a 
part of the bodies of animals and vegetables; existing in the 
water of most rivers, and of the ocean; and as a principal con- 


stituent of many fossils, soils, and mountains. The following 
species only of the fossils in which it is found in combination ; 
with carbonic acid require to be noticed in this place: Mg 
Nearly pure in: | -« 
Sp. 1. Chalk. ‘a 
2, Limestone. oe 
Subsp. 1. Compact limestone. 
~ Far. a, Common, ‘4 
Lb. Roe-stone. oe 
3. Foliated limestone. as 
Far. a, Granular foliated, or statuary t 
miarble, We 
L, Calcareous spar, . a 
A, Fibrous limestone. =~ 
es Var. a, Common fibrous, orsatin spar, 


b. Calcsinter, or Stalactite. 
5. Pea-stone. 

By exposing any of these carbonates to a strong heat the 
carbonic acid is driven off, and lime, or quicklime as it is 
commonly called, in a certain degree of purity is obtained, 
possessed of properties which shall be noticed under the title 
Calx, among the preparations. It is not, however, perfectly 
pure, but contains generally portions of silex, argil, or magnesia. 
To obtain pure lime, let white marble be dissolved in dilute mu- 
riatic acid, leaving an excess of marble undissolved. A solu- 
tion of pure ammonia being added to the solution of marble 


§ 

L 

1 Monnet affirms that it exists in the mountains of Upper Auvergne, mixed, | 

however, with a little oxide of iron, Monnet’s Mineralogy, 515. Ihomson’s Shes * 
misiry, 4th edit. v. 343, . é ( 
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“will iadiene by a precipitate the presence of argil and magne- 
sia, which are to be separated by filtration ; and the lime it- 
self precipitated in the form of carbonate by a solution of pure 
sub-carbonate of potass. This precipitate, after it is washed 


_ with water and dried, and exposed to a very violent heat in a 


- platinum crucible, is pure lime’. 


ue ~ Until the introduction of the galvanic battery as a chemical 
Me J 


_ agent, lime was regarded as a simple substance; but it has since 
~ been found to bea ‘compound of a peculiar metallic base, named 
calcium by Mr. Davy, and oxygen, in unknown proportions *, 
We have here to notice the calcareous fossils only which are 
medicinaliy used, 

4. Caatx. Friable carbonate of lime, 


| Officinal, “ Creta, Lond. Dub. Caxzonas Catcis, a. Cnera arma, 


Edin. Chalk. , 

This mineral is found in the north of France, Poland, some 
of the Danish islands, and in great abundance in the souet of 
_ England, within a range which commences at Flamborough 
Head in Yorkshire, and is continued, with irregular interrup- 
tions, through the midland counties to Surrey, Sussex, Hamp- 
shire, and into Dorsetshire. It generally occurs massive in 
beds ; and contains numerous relics of marine animals, and 
occasionally those of the hard parts of land animals. 

Sai Chalk is inodorous and insipid; but adheres 
slightly to the tongue. Its colour is either white, or yellowish 
or grayish winie, It feels meagre and rough ; is not very hard, 
but is pulverulent; breaks with an earth Ly “fracture 5 stains the 
fingers, and marks. Its specific gravity is from 2°3 to 2°6. It 
effervesces with acids; and yenerally contains, besides lime 
and carbonic acid, a small portion of argil. The average pro- 
portion of lime is 53 per cent, 

Medical properties and uses. Chalk is antacid; but it mnst 
undergo levigation and washing, before it can be internally 
administered. In powder i it is externally advantageously em- 
ployed as an absorbent in burns and excoriations. " 

Officinal preparations. Creta preparata.,L. E. D.- Aqua Super: 


carbonatis Potasse. E. Aqua Super cartonatis Sode. E, aes Mu- 
riatis Calcis.D. Carhonas Ammonia. B. 
‘ 2. Limestone. Hard carlonate of lime. 
Officinal. Lapis cavcargus. Lond. Carsonas Caters. b, Mare 
mor aléum, Edin. Limestone. White Marble. 

Although all the varieties of Jimestone before enumerated 
may be rewarded as officinal, in as much as they all yield pure 
lime when burnt, yet the two varieties particularly designated 
are var.a of the first subspecies, common compact limestone, 


? Chenevix, Memoirs of the Irish Academy, 1£02. 2 Phil. Traas, 1808, 
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and a of the second subspecies, granular foliated limestone, oF 
white Carrara marble. ‘The first is found abundantly in Bri-- 
tain, forming extensive strata connected with floetz and coal — 
formations; the second is brought from Carrara and Paros, 
and belongs exclusively to the primitive and transitive moun- 
tains. ih . 

Qualities. Common limestone is inodorous and insipid. Its — 
usual colour is some shade of gray; and sometimes it is varie- 
gated with veins; stripes, and clouds of yellow, flesh red, and 
greenish gray. It is hard and brittle; the fracture ‘splintery ; 
the fragments sharp-edged, and scarcely translucent. Its spe- 
cific gravity 1s from .2°6 to 2°7. White marble differs from 
limestone in its granular texture, white colour, foliated frace 
ture, and its internal pearly vitreous lustre. Its specific gra- 
vity is from 2°7 to 2°84. Both varieties dissolve in acids with 
effervescence ; and contain about 55 per cent. of lime. 

Use. Limestone is chiefly used for obtaining pure Jime; : 
and as a test for ascertaining the strength of the mineral acids,. 

Officinal preparation, Solutio Muriatis Calcis. E. 


CANCER. Syst. Nat. Gmelin, 2963. Bi 
Ord. 7. Insecta, Aptera., 
G. 270. Feet eight, (sometimes six or ten,) two of them with claws. 
Palpi six, nearly equal, Eyes two, distant, moveable, in many of 


the species standing on elongated peduncles. Mandibule horny, 
thick, Lip triple. Tuil jointed and unarmed. 4 
Species 27. Cancer pagurus. The black-clawed Crab. Brit. Zo- | 
ology, iv. 4. t. 3. | Pie A 
Species 63. Cancer astacus, The Crawfish. Brit. Zoology, iv. 9. . _ 
RAS 27. i a 
1. CANCER. PAGURUS, ‘ 


Officinal. CHELE, Edin. CancEeR; GALCULI, ocuLt pict}; 
CHELZ. Dub, Crab’s Claws, ee a, 
The black-clawed crab frequents the rocky coasts of the . 

North Sea, and the British isles; and is considered delicious : 

food. The thorax is obtusely scalloped; the body smooth ; 

and the front five-toothed. The hind feet are subulate; but | 

the fore furnished with large claws tipped with black. It ‘a 

annually casts its shell between Christmas and Easter. 
Mr. Hatchett found that the crustaceous covering of crabs 

and lobsters consists of carbonate of lime, phosphate of lime, : 
and a cartilaginous matter, possessing the properties of coagu- 

Jated albumen. The first of these constituents predominates ; 

andit is on it that the medical properties of the claws depend. 

They are now deservedly rejected by every judicious practi- 


— wa 


1 This is an error of the Dublin College, as these calculi are never procured, at 
least for medical use, from the crab, but always from the crawfish. 
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- tioner, chalk answering much better every purpose for which 


they can be prescribed. 
: 2. CANCER ASTACUS, 


Officinal. ——. Lariut, vulgd, Cancrornum Ocutt. Edin. Crab 
Stones, commonly called Crab’s Eyes. 


The crawfish frequents rivers, forming its holes in their 
clayey banks. It is small, in some degree resembling the lob- 
‘ster in shape. The snout is projecting, and slightly serrated 


on the sides: the thorax is smooth; as is.also the back, 
_ which has two small spines on each side. The large claws are 


beset with small tubercles: the two first pairs of legs are 


clawed; the two next subulated; and the tail has five joints, — 


with the fins rounded. - ey 
_ The concretions, called eyes, are found in the stomach, one 
on each side, before the fish casts its shell in July, at which 
time the inner coat of the stomach alsois renewed. They are 
said to be destined for assisting in the formation of the new 
shell. At Astracan, where the greatest number of these con- 
cretions are procured, the crawfish are bruised with mallets, 


and allowed to putrefy in heaps ; after which their remains are 


washed, and the stones picked out. 
Qualities. They are whitish, or reddish, hard, and stony, 


_ of very different sizes, weighing from one grain to twelve grains 


~ each; round and conyex on one side, and a little concave on 


the other: the texture laminated; inodorous and_ insipid. 
Their constituents are the same as those of the crab’s claws. 
They effervesce in acids; but instead of dissolving altogether 
they become soft, transparent, and retain their original form 3 
by which means the real stones are easily distinguished from 
counterfeited imitations. \ 
_ Medical properties and uses. ‘These concretions are absor- 
bent, and slightly antacid: and when prepared by trituration 
and levigation, are employed in dyspepsia, and other diseases 
attended with acidity of the prime vie; but as chalk answers 
better in these cases, they may well be dispensed with. 
The dose is 3] or 31j, suspended in a proper fluid. 

_ Officinal preparations. Canerorum Lapilli preparati. E, 
CANELLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 857. 

€1. 11. Ord. 1. Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Oleraceze Linn. 
Meliace Juss. 

G. 942. Calyx three-lobed. Petals five. Anthers sixteen, adhering 


to a pitcher-shaped nectary. Berry one-celled, with two or four 
seeds Jah hy 


Species V4 Canella alba'. White or Laurel-leaved Canella. Med, 
Bot. 2d edit. 694. t. 237. Trans. Linn. Soc. vol. i. 96. ¢. 8. 


_* This plant has been often confounded with the /Vintera aromatica, an error 
authorized in some degree by Linnzus, who combined the two genera of Win- 
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Officinal. Diveces Comex: Lond. —— ; Cortex. Edin, Cuaeun a 
ALBA. Dub. Canella Bark. _ is 
This tree is a native of the West aie islands, growing in 

the inland woods. It rises very straight and upright, from — 

ten to fifty feet in height. The branches are erect, not spread- _ af 
ing, and only at the top of the tree; furnished with petiolated — 
‘Jeaves, irregularly alternate, oblong, obtuse, entire, nerveless, 
of a dark green colour, thick and shining like those of the lau- 
rel, and emitting a similar odour. The flowers, which exhale 

a powerful aromatic perfume, are smal] and of a violet colour, 

seldom opening, grow in clusters upon divided footstalks at 

the summits of the branches. The calyx is of one piece, small, 
persistent, and deeply tripartite; the petals are five times as 


long as the calyx, oblong, sessile, concave, erect, twoa little = 
narrower than. the others; the nectary is pitcher- shaped, + ae 
antheriferous and deciduous: The anthers are twenty-one in ie 
number, distinct, - fixed longitudinally to the outside of the + 
nectary , and discharge a yellow pollen. © The cermen is supe-— y 
rior, ovate, supporting a cylindrical style, with two rough, 


convex, blunt stigmas; and becoming an oblong, one-celled, 
glossy black berry, containing from two to four seeds. 

The inner hark of the branches is freed from the cuticle, and 
‘dried in the shade. It is brought to this country packed in 
casks and cases, in long pieces, some rolled in quills, and | 
others flat; the quilled considerably thicker than cinnamon, : 
and the fat nearly one-fourth of an inch in thickness. 

Qualiiies. The quilled. pieces of canella are of a whitish 
vellow colour on-both sides, and break with a starchy frac- 
ture; the flat pieces, which appear to be the bark of the larger 
branches or of the stem, are yellow on the outside, and pale” 
brown within. The odour of both kinds when fresh broken. 
is aromatic, something like a mixture of cloves and cinnamon; 
and the taste slightly bitter, “extremely warm, and pungent. 
Although boiling water takes up nearly one-fourth of the 
weight of the bark, yet the infusion has but little of its warmth 
and pungency; the bitter chiefly predominating. Alcohol 
extracts all. its qualities in perfection: the tincture is bright 
yellow, and becomes milky on the addition of water. The 
infusion is not altered by infusion of galls, sulphate of iron or 
zinc, muriate of mercury, or tartarized antimony; but nitrate 
of silver and acetate of lead render it milky, and throw down 
precipitates. By distillation with water, Canella alba affords a 


terana and Canella under the name of Laurus Winterana ; but afterwards made 
this a distinct genus under the title 777interania, a name by which it was known 
till Professor Murray corrected the error and madea distinct genus of Canella. 
Vide Syst, Veg. 14th edit. 443, Sir Hans Sloane stated the error of confounding 
this bark with the Cortex Win teranus,in his description of the tree in the Phil, 
Trans, xvii. 465. 
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‘thick, heavy, yellow, very pungent, gratefully odorous essen- 
tial oil; on which and a hittle bitter resinous matter its virtues 
seem to depend. | 
Medical properties and uses. This bark is stimulant, and 
slightly tonic. It is a useful adjunct to bitters in some cases 
of dyspepsia and atonic gout; but it is employed chiefly’on 
_aceount of its flavour, and to.correct the griping quality of the 
resinous cathartics. It is also said to-prove useful in scurvy‘. 
a The dose of the powdered bark is from grs. x. to 5{s. 
_  Officinal preparations, Tinctura Gentianee composita. E. Vinum 
 Aloes. L. 
+ CAPSICUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1050. 
1.5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luride Linn. - 
__ Solanese Juss. | 
_ .G. 334, Corolla wheel-shaped. Berry without juice, 
‘Species 1. Capsicum annuum, Annual Capsicum, Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
_ 226. t..80. ay 


~ Officinal. Carsicit Baccz. Lond. ; FRuctus. Edin, Dub. Ber- 
ries of the Capsicum, or Cayenne Pepper. 
_ This is an annual plant, a native of both the Indies. It is 
- frequently cultivated for ornamental purposes in, our gardens, 
and flowers in June or July. The stem is herbaceous, roundish, 
smooth, crooked, and branching, rising to the height of two or 
_ three feet. The leaves are ovate, smooth, entire, placed on long . 
_ footstalks in an irregular order. The flowers are peduncled, 
springing from the axille of the leayes, solitary, and white: 
the calyx is persistent, tubular, and divided at the edge into 
five short segments; the corolla wheel-shaped, five-cleft, the 
segments pointed and plaited: the filaments are short, taper- 
ing, with oblong anthers; andthe germen is ovate, support- 
ing a slender style, which is longer than the filaments, and 
terminated by a blunt stigma. The fruit is a long conical, 
pendulous, podlike berry, of a shining orange scarlet, or some- 
times yellow colour, two-celled, and containing a dry spongy 
pulp and several flat kidney-shaped seeds. | 
There are many varieties of this species of capsicum; and 
they, perhaps, all enter into the composition of Cayenne pep- 
per; but, certainly, the best which is brought home from the 
West Indies, ready prepared, is made from the Capsicum Llac- 
-catum,—Bird pepper. The difference, however, consists chiefly 
in the degree of pungency. These peppers, which are gene- 
rally used instead of the berries, are often mixed with muriate 
of soda; and sometimes with a less innocent substance, the . 
red oxide of lead. This fraud may be discovered by builing 
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. 1 This bark, together with the fruit of the capsicum, were fcrmerly common 

_ Ingredients in the food and drink of the Cara:bs, the ancient natives of the 
Antilles; and even at present it makes a necessery addition to the meagre pot 

efthe negroes. Linn, Trans, ic. 
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some of the suspected pepper in vinegar, and after filteting i oe 0 
decoction, adding to it a solution of sulphate of soda; when, — 


Wf the pepper contained oxide of lead, a white precipitate will 


be produced, which, after being dried and exposed to heat, — 


mixed with a little charcoal, will afford a globule of lead. 
Qualities. Capsicum berries have an aromatic odour, which 
is impaired by drying; and an aromatic, extremely pungent, 


acrimonious taste, setting the mouth, as it were, on fire, and 


_the impression remaining long on the palate. These sensible 
qualitics are imparted to water; and are still more perfectly 
extracted by alcohol and ether. Half a drachm of the powder 


infused in f4jfs of boiling water, lost grs. xij. The infusion — 


was precipitated by infusion of galls, and alcohol disselved the 
precipitate. It was also precipitated by nitrate of silver, oxy~ 
muriate of mercury, acetate of lead, the sulphates of tron, zinc, 
and copper, and the alkaline subcarbonates: but was not al- 
tered by the mineral acids, the solution of potass, nor silicized 


potass; and the colour was not changed by the abovenamed 
sulphates. The etherial tincture, when evaporated on the sur- ) 


face of water, left an orange-coloured resin, in which the puns 
gency of the capsicum was concentrated. These experiments 
point out the substances which are incompatible in formula 
with infusions of capsicum; and lead to the conclusion that it 
contains chiefly cinchonin, a resin in which the acrimony 
resides, and vegetable mucus. nts 
Medical properties and uses, The fruit of the capsicum, or 
Cayenne pepper, is a powerful stimulant, unaccompanied with 
any narcotic property. . It has been successfully given in 
atonic gout, dyspepsia, when accompanied with much flatue 
lence, tympanitis, and paralysis. In drepsies, and other ca- 
chectic complaints when ehalybeates are. indicated, a small 
portion of powdered capsicum 1s recommended as an excellent 
addition by Dr. Wright; and Bergius says he used it with. 
success in obstinate intermittents’. It has also been found 
beneficial in lethargic affections: but the diseases that capsi- 
cum has been found most useful in, are cynanche maligna, 
and scarlatina maligna, in which it is given both internally, . 
and used asa garglé. Its sensible effects are heat in the sto- 
mach, and a general giow over the body, without much af- 
fecting the pulse: and as a gargle it cleans, without impeding 
the healing of the ulcers of the fances. Cataplasms of. cap- 
sicum operate as a powerful rubefacient without blistering the 
skin, and are used in the West Indies to relieve the coma and. 
delirium which almost constantly attend tropical fevers. The 
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diluted juice of ‘the fruit is said to be a sovereign remedy in 
ophthalmia from relaxation. #0) | of 3) . 
Capsicum may be given.in the form of pills in doses from 
grs. vj to gts: x; or f5j to fzij, in a glassful‘of water, of a 
tincture made with 3iv of capsicum and f3viij of alcohol. The 
gargle ustially employed is made by beating into a paste 5]. of 
Cayenne pepper and 93j of common salt; then’ adding f%vj) of 
boiling water; and to the solution, ‘strained when cold, f5iv 
of vinegar.” But)a simple infusion in the proportion of gr. j. 
of the pepper to £3) of boiling water answers equally well. 
+ CARBO'LIGNI. Lond. Edin. Dub. Charcoal. 
Charcoal is prepared for the common purposes of fuel,. by 
_pilitig'up billets of wood into conical heaps, which are’ covered 
with earth and sods, and then burned, with as little exposure 
to the action of ‘the air ‘as possible; but for the preparation of 
the finer charcoal, fit for medicinal use, the following process 
is employed: The wood to be charred is put, in the form of 
chips or of sawdust, ‘into a large cast-iron cylinder fixed in 
Masohry over a grate. This cylinder terminates at.one end in 
a curved pipe, and the other end is furnished with a door, 
_ which ‘is accurately closed after the wood is introduced, and 
! a fire lighted in the grate: the water, empyreumatic acid, and 
volatile parts of the wood are driven off through the curved 
tube by the heat, which is increased until the contents of the 
cylinder become red-hot. ‘The fire is then withdrawn, the cy- 
linder is allowed to cool ; and a black shining pure charcoal is 
thus obtained '. . For internal use, however, itis perhaps ne- 
cessary tovhave it still purer; and to effect this the process of 
M. Lowitz is to be preferred. The charcoal is to be reduced 
to fine powder, and put into a crucible (so as to fill it), on which 
a pierced cover must be luted. This vessel is then to be heated 
red-hot, and kept so, as long as a blue flame appears to issue 
from the hole in the cover; and when this stops it is to be 
taken from the fire, cooled in a dry place, and the charcoal in- 
stantly put into well-stopped bottles for use?. 


In whatever manner charcoal is, prepared, the purest con- 


tains: generally about one-fiftieth of its weight of earths, salts, 
or metallic. matters ; its other constituents are carbon, with 
indefinite portions of oxygen and hydrogen. 

_ Qualities. Pure charcoal is inodorous and insipid ; black, 
shining, and brittle. When newly prepared it absorbs air and 
moisture from the atmosphere, so as to increase its weight 
from 10 to 18 per cent.. It is insoluble in water;. and when 


2 This process was invented for the use of the gunpowder manufacturers 
who require a very pure chartoal. Atkin’s Chem, Dict, art. Carlon. ' 
2 Crell’s Chemical Journal, i. 270, he 
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excladed,f rom airis not affected by the highest degrees of heat. 


It corrects the feetid odour of pusrifying animal and vegetable 
substances ; and destroys the odour,:taste, and colour of others, 
particularly. of mucilages and oil, and matters in which extrac? 
tive abounds., Thus common vinegar boiled in chatcoal powder 
becomes. colourless 3. water which; has become fetid at sea is 


Medical properties and USES... 


era” 
Charcoal is evidently, an anti-+ 


gids 


Me 4 and water, asa poultice, to foul ulgers 
and gangrenous sores ; and it 1s, undoubtedly, the best tooth- 
~The dose of charcoal may be from. grs. x to 5j,, combined 
with rhubarb. . owts 


. CARDAMINE. . Spee. Plants Villds iti. 48¥e0 03d 20% 
C1.15., Ord..2; , Tetradynamia Siliguosa, Nat. ord. Siliquose. 
G, 1237. . Pods opening, elastically, with revolute valves. » Stigma en= 
tire. Calyx somewhat gaping. cay 
*** With pinnate leaves. ae ee i 
Species 19. Cardamine pratensis’. Cuckow Flower. Med. Bot. 2d 
“© edit. 306. t. 143. Smith's Flora Britan. ii. 699: ti 
Officinal.’ Cxkpamtnes rroxes, Lond. PETALUM, FOLIUM. 
Edin; Ganamine; rvos, “Dub. The flowers and’ Iéaves of 
Cuckow Flower, ° loG baqd yru ht 5. aia 
“ Cuckow flower 1s'a-perennial, indigenous, herbaceous plant 
which * grows ony moist nieadows) and flowers in ‘April ane 
May... ‘The root 1s tuberous, ‘and’ somewhat toothed. ~The 
stem rises about ‘nine inches in height, is eréct, sitooth; 
-Stiffish, ‘alorost imperceptibly angular) alittle branched at the 
‘top: the leaves’are dark green, pinnated ; the'radical ohes pe- 
itiolate and «spreading ; those of the stem almast’ sessile; the 


teaficts\are four pair or more, opposite, with'a terminal or odd- 


one; on the lower leaves they are roundish, andirregularly 
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. yellowish green base. . The filaments are six,-four. ong, stand. 


Dale‘, on the aut 


“often added ty spring salads... 
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déntated ; Bilt becomé nore entiré, linear, pointed, and cof- 
cave, the nearer the leaves are to the top of, the stem... The 

lowers terminate the stem in a corymb, and stand upon smooth 

naked, peduncles, | The calyx is of a yellowish, greeny, comi- 
posed of four concave, oblong, nearly obtuse, deciduous scales, 
alternately larger, and protuberant at the base: the corolla is 
peor the petals large, of a very pale purple colour, or 
white, ovate, veined, and slightly notched at the apex }.vith a 
ing aboye the corolla, and two short almost hid, supporting 
small, oblong, yellow anthers: they are invested at. the bot- 
tom with four nectareous glahds.. The germen is the length 
of the stamens, slender, round, and crowned witha sessile 
stigma: it, becomes a compressed, pod, an inch, in length, 
with two, valves, which, when the seed is ripe, open elastically, 
and roll back. in a spiral form, The seeds are many and round. 
Qualities. Every part of the plant is inodorous ;, but .the 


flowers and leaves are slightly bitter and. pungent, having in 


an inferior, degree the taste Of water-cresses. The leaves are 
"Me ical pronertics and uses. Cardamine flowers are said to 
Be Sunes, and to possess considerable antispasinodi¢ powers. 
‘Their efficacy in spasmodic diseases was first mentioned, by 
iti of a MS. of Doctor Tancred. Ro- 
binson;; and they were afterwards, in the year 1767, stroogly 
recommended by Sir George, Baker*, who, had. successfully 
used them in the cure of chorea, spasmodic asthma, and some 
ether convulsive affections. Dr. Odier of Geneva} mentions 
a case of incubus which was entirely removed by their use, al- 
though it had resisted several other antispasmodic medicines« 
They sometimes produce diaphoresis, but have otherwise little 
sensible operation. They are seldom used The leaves haye 
been regarded as, possessing antiscorbutic qualities, but they 
have very little efficacy... sie, Hola 
The dose of the powdered dried flowers is from one drachm 
to three drachms, given twice or thrice a day. : 


CARUM)» Spec.‘ Plant, Willd... 1470. o 
Cl. 5. Org. 2. Pentandria Digynia Nat. ord. Umbellate. ) © °° 
G56). Fruit ovate-obloug, striated, — /nvolucre one leafed, Petals 
-. skéeléd; ihflex emarginated, : . oN 
Spec. 1. Carum Carvis. Common Carraway. Med. Bot. 2d ed;102, 

t.41, Eng. Bot. Smith's Flora Britan, 330. °° i 
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3 Pharmacol. 204; 4. 1 03 2 Med, Trans. i, 442. 
“SS Mantel de Méditine Prokgue, Se. Lect. 16. Wane 
4Kagos Dioscoridis. Careutn, nom Caryn, Latine dici deberet. Conf. Plin, 
h. xix. sect. 49. Gcertner. ; t ae 
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Officinal. Carur semina. Lond. —— semen. Edin, ‘Canvon; 
 $emina. Dub. Carraway seeds. Pe vA 


Carraway is an’ indigenous, biennial, umbelliferous plant, 


‘growing wild in meadows and pastures; but’ cultivated in se-_ 


veral parts, particularly in Essex, for the sake of its seed. The 


flowers expand in May and June, and the seeds ripen in Au-_ 
gust. The root is fusiform, not unlike a parsnip, but smaller; — 


sending up a smooth, channelled, branching stem, which 
seldom exceeds three feet in height; with smooth, doubly 
pinnate, ‘incised leaves, the pinnule or segments of which are 
narrow, linear, pointed, and’ of adeep green colour. |The 
flowers are in numerous umbels, generally of ten rays, termi- 
val, and erect; furnished with an involucte consisting of nar- 
row leaflets, solitary, or two or three together, often arogerHek 
‘deficient; and without any partial involucre. “The petals of 
the flowers are five, nearly equal, keeled inward, obtuse, in- 
flected, white, or of a pale blush colour; the filaments slen- 
der, rather longer than the petals, and bearing small roundish 
anthers ; and the germen inferior, supporting very short capil- 
lary styles with simple stigmas. The seeds are two, oblong, 
bent, about one-fourth of an inch in length, of a brown co- 
Jour, with five moderately elevated, longitudinal, straw- 
‘coloured ridges, the interstices being also obscurely furrowed. 
Carraway plants do not perfect their seeds until the second 
year, when they are cut down in July, and the seed thrashed 
out on acloth. There is always a constant demand for it in 
the London market, as it?s used by the confectioners and 
bakers, as well as for medicinal purposes. ot aa 
Qualities. Carraway seeds have a pleasant aromatic odour, 
and a sweetish, warm, pungent taste; depending on an essen- 


tial oi! which is almost completely extracted by rectified spirit, — 


‘and in an inferior degree by water. ‘By distillation with wa- 
‘ter the whole is elevated, and an insipid extract remains. 


Medical properties and uses. These seeds are carminative- 


and stomachic. They are used in flatulent colic and hysteria ; 
‘and to give warmth to purgatives and other active remedies. 

The dose in substance is from grs. x. to ij. 

Officinal preparations. Olewm Curui..L. D. Aqua Carut. L. Spi- 
ritus Carut. L. BE. D. Decoctum Anthemidis nobilis. E. Spir. Juni- 
peri compositus. L., Tinctura Cardamomi comp. L. D. Tinctura Sen- 
ne.U.D, Confectio Opi. L. Conjectio Rute. L. Emplast. Cu- 
mint, L. ' re 

CASSIA. Spec. Piant. Willd, ii. 513. | 
Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat, ord. Lomentacee Linn. 

Leguminose Juss. ~ 
G. 813. Calyx five-leaved. Petals five. Anthers three superior, bar- 

ren; the three lower ones beaked. Lomentum. 
* Sennas. M4 é 
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Species 18. Cassia Fistula, Purging Cassia. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 445. 
£160. 
Species 34. Cassia Senna. Senna. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 442. t. 159. 
Bivret 1. Cassta Fistuna', 1 
Officinal. Cassim ru.ra. Lond. —— rructus. Edin. Cassta 
_ FISTULARIS; FRUCTUS PULPA. Dub. Cassia pulp. 
This tree.is.a native of both the East and West Indies, and, 
of Egypt. It rises to the height of forty or fifty feet, with a 
_Jarge. trunk, covered with a soft cineritious bark, and much 
branched at the top... The leaves are composed of six pairs of 
ovate, pointed, undulated pinnz, of a pale green colour, with 
many transverse nerves, and peduncled: the stipules scarcely 
apparent. . The flowers, which appear in June, are of a golden 
colour, placed upon Jong pendent terminal spikes?.. The 
leaves of the calyx are crenated, blunt, and of a greenish co- 
lour; the petals unequal, spreading, and waved. The three 
undermost filaments are long and incurved’; the others exhi- 
bit large anthers, three of which are rostrated, or like the open 
beak of a bird, at the extremity. The fruit is a long woody 
dark-brown-coloured pod, about the thickness of the human 
thumb, and nearly two feet in length, cylindrical, with two 
sotnewhat raised longitudinal furrows on one side, and one on 
the other; and divided into numerous transverse cells, some- 
times upwards of seventy, each containing one smooth, oval, 
yellowish, shining seed, with red lines dividing it longitudi- 
nally, and imbedded in a soft black pulp}. 
The pods are said to undergo a kind of fermentation, to 
prepare them for keeping. ‘Phose which are brought to this 
country come principally from the West Indies, packed in 
casks and cases. The heaviest pods, and those in which the 
seeds do not rattle on being shaken, are venerally the best, and 
contain the greatest quantity of pulp, which is the part medi- 
einally used. | . 
Qualities. The pulp has a slight, rather sickly odour, and 
a sweet mucilaginous taste. It is viscid ; and almost entirely 
soluble in water, and partially so in alcohol and sulphuric 
ether. The watery infusion, which shows a tendency to ge- 
latinize, das, when filtered, a deep brown colour; and yields 
a precipitate with alcohol, and the solution of the superacetate 
of Jead. The alcoholic and ethereal tinctures are not affected 
by the addition of water ; although,-when they are evaporated, 
a thin pellicle of resin remains. No alteration is produced on 
the alcoholic and watery infusions by infusion of galls, nitrate 
of silver, sulphate of iron, or the nitric or sulphuric acids ; but 


1 Chaiarxambar of the Egyptians. Prosper Alpinus, de Plantis Zgypti, cap. ii. 
9 Alpinus says, “ Suat etiam hi valde odorati, presertimque oriente sole.” 
Ibid. 4. ¢. 3 Geeriner de Fruct, i, 313, t 147, 
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; a 
oxymuriatic acid throws down. a yellow-coloured) precipitate 
which is insoluble in ether. Hence there is reason forcon- 
cluding that this pulp.contains sugar, gelatin, mucus, a small 
portion of resin, extractive, and some colouring matter. | 

i Medicat properties and uses. Cassia pulp is gently laxative; 
but is adapted for children and very delicate women only, as 
it is apt to induce nausea, flatulence, and griping, when taken 
in doses sufficient for stronger habits. ‘To assist its operation, 
and prevent the griping, it is usually conjoined with some 
neutral salt and an aromatic ; but it is rarely prescribed in any 
case. } | Se 

\ The dose is 51} to 3} or more. 


Officinal preparations. Pudpa Cassie fistularis expresse. B. Con- | 


fectio Cassia, L. E. D.  Confeotio Senne. L. E. D 
2. Cassta SENNA. ; 
Officinal, Seynm Fouia. Lond, --— voLrrum. Edin, Seywa; 

_ Foura. Jub.. Senna leaves, 

- This species of cassia, which yields the senna of commerce, 
ig an annual plant, a native of Upper Egypt. The best grows 
in the. valley of Basabras, or of Nubia’; flowering in Jaly 
and August. It rises with an erect branching stem about twe 
feet in height, At the base of the leaves, which are pinnate, and 
placed in alternate order, are two narrow pointed stipules: the 
leaflets, of which each leaf has five.or six pair, are sessile, oval, 
posnted scarcely an meh in length, and one-fourth of animch 

road, and of a yellowish green colour. The flowers are vel- 


low, and. produced in loose axillary spikes: the calyx is deci- 


duous, consisting of five narrow obtuse concave leaflets: the 


pétals are roundish, concave, entire; the three lower ones larger. 


than the two upper: the undermost filaments also. are longer 
than the others, and furnished with large rostrated, curved an- 
thers; and the germen is.Jong and flat, with a shart incurved 
style terminated by an obtuse stigma. The fruit is an ovate, 
yeniform, membranous, leafy, compressed legume, torose 
where the seeds are, and marked with capillary, transverse, 
parallel striae; bivalve, with six or nine cells, divided by very 


thin transverse partitions, and each containing one oblong 


heart-shaped seed,*. | 
, The best-senna, named in Nubia guebelly, grows wild, and 
yields, two crops of leaves, tlie abundance oj which depends 
on, the periodical. rains. The first crop is collected after the 
first rains about the middle of September; the second in the 
following March. The. plants are cut down and exposed on 
the rocks to dry in the sun. The Jeaves are then picked, 
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1G. Nectoux. Vide Phil Mag. xv. 55. 
3 Geriner de Fruct. ti, 312. t 146, 
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packed up in bales, and sent down to Alexandria, where they, 
are mixed with two other species of eassia; one the Cy sennd 
of Forskal with obtase leaves ; the other probably the C. an- 
gustifilia of Willdenow, the leaves of which are louger, nar- 
rower, and sharper-pointed than those of the proper senna, 
and come from Mocha‘. | There is also reason for thinkiag 
that it is further adulterated’ with the leaves of Colutea, bladder- 
_ senna, and of box. The senna after being thus mixed ts_re- 
_ packed in bales at Alexandria, whence it is exported to Eu- 
rope. él LSiih 
Qualities. The odour of senna leaves is faint, rather dis- 
agreeable and sickly; the taste slightly bitter, sweetish, and 
nauseous. Boiling water extracts about one-third of the weight. 
of the leaves employed : the infusion lias a deep reddish-brown 
colour, with the odour and taste of the leaves. Thisinfusion, 
~~ when exposed to the atmosphere, deposits a lemon-yellow- 
coloured insoluble matter; and a simular precipitate is pro-, 
duced by oxymuriatic acid and several other substances, (See 
Infusum Senne, among the Preparations.) Alcohol and sul- 
phuric ether digested on the powdered leayes acquire a deep. 
olive green colour. When the ethereal tincture is poured 
on the surface of pure water, a dark olive pellicle remains 
after the evaporation of the ether, which 1s almost. insi- 
pid, and has all the properties of resin; and a golden colour 1s 
communicated to the water?, The alcoholic tincture 1s ren- 
dered only slightly milky by the addition of water, and scarcely 
any precipitate is produced ; but a copious one is thrown down 
y oxymuriatic acid. The active principle of senna appears 
to be a very oxidizable extractive, resin, and a peeuliar vola- 
ule matter; and it contains also mueus, and some saline in- 
gredients. According to Bouillon Lagrange, the residue of 
the watery infusion evaporated to dryness, and burnt, yields 
~ potass, sulphate of potass, carbonate of lime, magnesia, an 
silica. | | 
Medical properties and uses. Senna is purgative, generally 
operating under four hours after itis taken; and is-well adapted 
for all cases in which the bowels require to be certainly, yet 
moderately evacuated. Im many habits it is apt to occasion 
griping, and therefore requires the addition of some aromatic, 
as Carraway or cardamom seeds, or ginger; and its operation’ 
to be assisted by drinking plentifully of weak broths or gruel. 


ee ee 


¥ Nectoux says, The palthier, or senna-manager, of Alexandria acknowledged 
that the product of the éwo crops varies from 7OO:quintuls to 1100 or more, 
one-third of which is erguel, the obtuse-pointed cassia, znd the sale is 1400 or 
1500 quintals. Phil. Mag. |. c. 
_ # This eolour may be produced by some extractive being taken up by the 
ether, closely united to the resin, | é 
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bi griping seems to be occasioned by the resinous matter, as: 
the infusion made with cold water does not gripe, although it 
purges. Senna may be given in substance powdered ; but the 
more usual form is that of infusion. . Decoction is a bad form, 


as the activity of the medicine is much impaired by the boil-, 


ing + owing, according to Gren, to the total dissipation of the: 
nauseous and volatile principles; but, in our opinion, to the 
oxidizement of the extractive, which also accounts for the se- 
vere gripings induced by the decoction. 


The dose of the powder of the leaves is 3}; but it is seldom 


given alone. 

Officinal preparations. Confectio Senne. .L. E. D.  Extractum 
Cassie Senne. E. Infusum Senne, L. D.. Infusum Tamarindi cum: 
Senna, E. D. Pulvis Senne compositus. L, Tinctura Senne. L, E. D. 
Syrupus Senne.D. 

CASTOR... Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 124. 

Cl.1, Ord. 4. Mammalia, Glires. . 

G. 23. Fore-teeth in the upper jaw truncated, hollowed with a trans- 

“verse angle; in the Jower transverse at the point.. Grinders in 
both jaws four. Tail long, depressed, scaly,  Clavicles perfect. 


Species 1. Castor Fiber. ‘The Castor Beaver. Jonst. Quai. p. 147. 
~ . 68. ; : 


Officinal. Castorrum'. Lond, ——. Materia in folliculis prope 
anum vollecta, Casrorreum dicta, Edin. CasTOREUM ROSSICUM 
-et CANADENSE. Dub. Castor; the substance collected in the fol- 
licles near the anus of the beaver; Russian and Canadian, 
The beaver.is an amphibious quadruped, found in the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America, mbhabiting the 
wooded banks of uninhabited rivers and lakes; in which situa- 
tions it is gregarious, and constructs its habitation with greater 
skill than any other animal except man. The body is thick, 
under three feet in length, and covered with short iron-brown 
and chesnut-coloured hair: the feet are five-toed’ and webbed ; 
the eyes small, and tie ears short and hairy. The tail 1s about 
half the length of the body, flat, horizontal, scaly, with that 
part only of it that is next to the body covered with hatrs. 
Between the anus and the external genitals. are four follicles 
of an oblong shape, smaller above and larger below; the two 
upper are filled with a fatty substance, whilst the two Jarger 
contain each about two ounces of an oilysviscid strong-smell-, 
ing substance, inclosed in membranous cells, which is the of- 
ficinal castor. 
When the beaver is taken the follicles are cut off entire, 
and dried either by exposure to the sun, or in smoke. The 
castor is at first fluid, but gradually becumes solid and viscid, 


' Kaerogss ogx4¢ Dioscoridis. ‘The ancients erroneotsly believed that the cas- 
tor tollicles were the testicles of the ‘beaver. 
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eceasionally perfectly dry and pulverulent.) The best comes 
from Russia; but of late years it has been very scarce, and all 
that is now found in the shopsis the produce cf Canada. The 
cods of the Russian castor are large, dry, roundish, heavy and 
solid, appearing, when cut, of a reddish liver colonr; those of, 
the Canadian are smaller, hard, oblong, thin, and corrugated 


on the outside. The goodness oy the castor is determined by 


its sensible qualities ; that which is quite black, insipid, and 
inodorous, being unfit for use. Castor is said to be sometimes 
counterfeited by a mixture of some gummy afd resinous sub-. 


tf . : sath ee . 
stances, with a little real castor, artificially interspersed with 


_ membranes, and stuffed into the scrotum of the goat*. The 
_ fraud is easily detected hy comparing the smell and taste with 
. those of real‘castor; and by the deficiency of the sebaceous 


ne 


follicles which are always attached to the real cods. 

Qualities. The odour of castor is strong, heavy, and aro- 
“matic; the taste bitter, sub-acrid, and nauseous. It feels 
slightly unctuous, and is of a red-brown colour. Its odorous 

principle is dissipated by coction with water; but when it 1s 
simply infused in boiling water, its sensible qualities are in a 
small degree imparted to the infusion, which has a yellow ca- 
dour, and shows the presence of an alkali, by changing to 
green the vegetable blues. Alcohol and sulphuric ether dis- 
sqlve the resinous part of the castor, which remains after the 
evaporation of the menstrua, and retains-all the odour and 
taste of the drug. 

According to the analysis of Bouillon Lagrange, castor 
. contains the carbonates of potass, lime, and ammonia, besides 
iron, resin, a mucilaginous extractive matter, and a volaiile 
oil. 

' Medical properties and uses. Castor is antispasmodic; and 
emmenagogue? It is given, with seeming advantage, in low 
nervous fevers, hysteria, epilepsy, and spasmodic affections : 
and, from the idea of its action being particularly determined 


_ to the uterine system, it is supposed to prove useful in ame- 


norrheea and chlorosis, [t may be exhibited either in sub- 
stance powdered, or in the form of tincture; but owing to the 
scarcity and the high price of good castor, it is seldum ordered; 
and the list of mater:a medica certainly contains many better 
antispasmodics. i . 
The dose of powdered castor is ers. x. to Dj, given as a bolus, 
‘Officinal preparation. Tinctura Castorei. L. E. D. 
CENTAURIA. Spec. Plant., Willd. ui. 2277. 


Cl. 19. Crd. 3. Syngenesia Frustranea. Nat. ord, Composite Capi- 
tate Linn. Cinarocephale Juss. 


— 


? Dumcan’s New Edinburgh Dispensatory,; 5th edit. 220. 
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G. 1548, Receptacle bristly. Seed-down simple. Corolla of bie Be 

funnel-shaped, longer, irregular. . 

H#*EKKE Calcitrapse ; with the: ‘Spines of the calyx compound. 
Species 89. Centauria benedicta. Blessed Thistle. Med. Bot.2d edit. 34. 

#. 14. 

Officinal, —— HErsa. airs CAaRDUUS BENEDICTUS; FoLtA. Dub, 

The herbaceous part, or thé leaves, of Blessed Thistle. 

This is an annual plant, a native of Spaip and the Grecian 
islands, flowering in June and September ; it is also cultivated 
in the gardens of this country, where it thrives as well as in 
its native soil'. The root is whitish, cylindrical, and branched, 
sending up an erect, roundish, channelled, rough stem, about 
two feet in height, and branched towards the top. The lower 
leaves are peduncled, but the upper sessile, and in some degree 
decurrent; the whole are Jong, elliptical, rough, runcinate, 
and barbed with sharp points 3 et a bright green colour aboye, 
whitish underneath, and reticulated. The flowers are. sur- 
rounded by an Heb lueres OF ten leaves, the five exterior of 
which are larger : : the calyx 1s oval and woolly, and each scale 
terminated by pinnate spinous points: the florets are of fa. 
bright yellow colour, those of the ray small, trifid, aud sterile, 
The seeds, seated oh a paleaceous receptacle, are brow 0, pyti- 
form, a little curved, deeply striated, and crowned with a dou- 
ble pappus, the outer one calyculate, the inner spinous *. 


This plant is in greatest perfection when in flower, at which. 


time it should be cut, quickly dried, and preserved in a dry 
airy place. 


ualities. The odour is weak, yet unpleasant; the taste - 


intensely bitter, but not very permanent. Its virtues are ex- 
tracted both by water and alcohol. The watery infusion has 
a pale greenish-yellow colour, which is changed to a deep 
olive by sulphate of iron, and: an orange-brown by the pure 
alkalies, although the carbonates do not affect it, Nitrate of 
silver and superacctate of lead occasiun copious precipitates, 
and are therefore incompatible with this infusion, - 
Medical properties and uses. Carduus benedictus may be 
emetic, diaphoretic, or tonic, according to. the form. and 
strength of the preparation in which it is administered. The 
decoction and strong infusion provoke vomiting; the less 
strong warm infusion. determines powerfully to the surface, 
occasioning a copious flow of sweat; and the light infusion, 
made with six drachms of the leaves abe, one pint of cold wa- 
ter, is an elegant and efficacious bitter in Joss of appetite, and 
the dyspepsia which is occasioned by irregularitics. It was 
formerly supposed to possess such extraordinary medicinal 


_ 1 It was described as being cultivated in England by Gerarde in 1597, 
9 Geertner de Fruct. 1. 385, t. 162, 
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powers as to deserve the appellation Lenedictus; but it is sel- 
dom. used in the present practice. ‘lhe dose of the powdered 
herb is. grs, xv..to 5); that of the infusion f3ij given every. 
three hours, 
. CENTAURIT CACUMINA. Vide Chironia Centaurium, 
» CEPHAELIS.. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 977. 
€l.5. Ord. . Pegapcvia Monogynia. Nat. ord. Aggregate Linn. 
G. 357. flowers in’ an involucred head. Coro//a tubular. Stigma . 
_two-parted. Berry two-seeded. Receptacle chaffy. 
Species nova. Cephaelis vel Callicocca I[pecacuanha ', Ipecacuan. Linn, 
- Soc. Trans. vi. p. 137.4. 2% . . 
—Officiual, Jercacuanna padix. Lond. Edin Dub, The root of 
Ipecacuan, . \ 
This plant is a perennial, found growing in shadowy moist 
_ situations in the forests of the provinces of Pernambuqua, Ba- 
hy: nia, Rio Janeiria, Paulensia, Mariannia, and other provinces of 
ie Brasils; flowering in December, January, February, and 
March ; and ripening its berries i May. The root is simple, 
or somewhat branched, and furnished bere and there with short 
radicles : it is roundish, three or four inches in length, and 
_ two or three lines in thickness; bent in different directions, ex- 
ternally brown, and annulated with prominent unequal roughiskh 
tings. The stem is procumbent at the bas-, rising from five 
~ to nine inches in height, round, the thickness of a hen’s 
gull; smooth, brown, leafless, and knoited in the lower part, 
but leafy towards the apex: after the first year it throws out 
runners, from which, about six inches apart, new erect stems 
rise. The inferior leaves are caducous, so that not more than 
eight generally remain. at the summit of each stem when it 
flowers: they are almost sessile, opposite. spreading, ovate, 


, 


. { 

~ pointed at both ends, three or four inches long, and less 
than two broad; of a deep green colour on the upper sur- 
face, and of a whitish green, downy, and veined on the 
under, At the base of each pair of leaves are sessile, fim- 
briated, short, withering stipules embracing the stem, The 
flowers are aggregated in a solitary head, on a round, 
downy footstalk, terminating the stem, aud encompassed by 
a four-leaved yvolucre. The florets are sessile, from 15 to 
24 in number, interspersed with little hractes: the calyx is 
very small, five-toothed, superior, and persistent; the corolla 
monopetalous, the expansion shorter than the tube, and di- 
vided into five ovate, acute, recurved segments ; the filaments 
are short, capillary, inserted into the upper part of the tube, 
and bearing long erect anthers: the germen.inferior, support- 
| EEE EP 22 EI SM | 

' As Wildenow, following Swartz, has united the genus Callicocca with that 
of Cephaelis, we have fullowed the example of the Edinburgh Dispensatory jg 
referring to this geuus the Ipecacuanha. 
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ing a filiform style, with two obtuse'stigmas the length of the 
anthers ; becoming a soft one-celled berry, of a reddish-purple 
colour changing to black, and containing two oval seeds. 

According to Decandolle, the term ipecdcuanha in South 
America rmplhies generally. vomiting root ; and therefore it is 
apphed to the roots of very different species of plants. The 
plant, however, which we have described from’ Professor Bro- 
tero’s description published in the sixth volume of the Lin- 
nean Transactions, and the Psycotria emetica which Mutis 
says yields the Peruvian gray ipecacuan, are the plants that 
yield the varieties of the root brought to this country’. We 
have found very little of the white ipecacuan in any of the 
specimens of the ipecacuan of the shops which we have exa- 
mined. Both the gray and the brown varieties of the root 
are brought to this country packed in bales from Rio Janeiria. 
Both are in short, wrinkled, variously bent and contorted 
pieces which break with a resinous fracture. The gray is 
about the thickness of a small quill, full of knots and deep 
circular fissures, that nearly reach down to a white woody fibre 
that runs through the heart of each piece; the external part 
is compact, brittle, and looks smooth: the brown is smaller, 
more wrinkled, of a blackish brown colour on the outside, 
and white within: the whiteis woody, and has no wrinkles. 

Jn choosing ipecacuanha, the larger roots, which are com- 
pact, and break with a resinous fracture, having a whitish gray 
somewhat semitransparent appearance in the inside of the 
cortical part, with a pale straw-coloured medullary fibre, are 
to be preferred. : 

Tt is impossible to ascertain at what period the effects of 
this root were first known in America, where the Indians used 
it as an emetic before their connexion with Europeans: but. 
although Piso. described its uses fully in his Natural History 
ef Brasil so early as 1618, and brought the root to Europe, yet 
it was scarcely used by Europeans before-the year 1700. It 
was carried to France by a French physician of the name of 
Le Gras in 1672; but it did not attract general notice until it 
was a third time mtroduced by a French merchant of the name 
of Grenier, who brought 150 |bs of it from Spain in 1686, 
with which trials were made at the Hotel Dieu. Helvetius 
first made known its use in dysentery, and was rewarded by 
Louis XIV, with 1c00/. sterling for the discovery, a8 


_ ? Thetitle of ipecacuan is generally given to the roots of the following plants, 
. besides those mentioned zbove, in South America: Viola parviflora, V. Ipeca- 


cuanha, V. Calceolaria, Cynanchum Ipecacuanha, C. tomentosum, and Ascle- . | 


pias currasavica ; and sometimes to Euphorbia Ipecacuanha, Dorstenia hrdsili- 
esis, and D. arifolia. In St. Domingo several species ef Ruellia, which pro- 
woke vomiting, are named False Ipecacuan. Muuveau Dictionnaire d’ Bistoire Nex 
turelle, art. Jpecacuanha. P 
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Qualities. The entire root is. inedorous; but the powder 

has a faint disagreeable odour. |The taste is bitter, subacrid, 
and extremely mauseous. Alcohol takes up four ‘parts in, 
twenty of the powdered, root; proof spirit six anda: half; 
and boiling water rather more than two fifth parts. ‘The aleo-— 
holic tincture is scarcely altered by a solution of galls; but the 
weaker tincture and the watery infusion are instantly and co- 
piously precipitated, by ut. They are very: little altered by the 
sulphate of iron, .and superacetate of lead; and are not at all 
affected by tartarized antimony. Oxyiuriatic: acid added to 
the weaker.tincture, and the watery infusion, first deepens the 
colour to an orange hue, and after some time precipitates a 
white insoluble flaky. matter, In our experiments the alcoholic 
tincture, was rendered scarcely milky, by the’ addition of water: 
ether, however, acts upon the powder; and,’ when theclear 

_ fluid, is, evaporated on the surface of, water, a resinous pel- 
 licle .,remains,|,which has the taste. and odour of ipecacuan. 
When the infusion is boiled it becomes turbid, and a whitish 
matter is deposited, which M. Henry seems to think’is .caout- 
. chouc".,;, From these experiments,ipecacuan appearstoicons 
i tain cinchonin, resin, extractive and caoutchouc.- lw 
Re posh he experiments of Dr. Irvine, led, him to conclude that the 
watery solution is .more, emetic than the alcoholic 3 and the 
~ gortical than the ligneous part; but by more recent trials made 
_ 1n.the hospitals,of, Paris, the resin appears to possess rather 
- More), activity, than the extractive; and the emetic property 
was found to be the same in both the parts of the root. 
The powder is apt to become inert by keeping; and there- 
fore it should be preserved in small phials;,well corked, and 
not exposed to the light. Loug-continued boiling also renders 

it inert. ey | 
» Medical properties and uses. Tpecacuanha when adminis- 
tered in large doses is emetic; in smaller ones diaphoretic and 
expecturant; and in still smaller doses it acts as a stomachic, 
stimulating and giving energy to the digestive organs. As an 
emetic, it is mild, safe, and certain in its operation; and al- 
though given in larger doses than are necessary, it does not 
operate more violently, but only in a shorter space of time. It 
does not act so quickly as many other emetic substances ; but, 
avhile it evacuates completely the contents of the stomach, its 
action is confined to that organ ; which is,’ nevertheless, not 
so much weakened by it as by antimonial emetics. It is given 
-with great advantage at the commencement of continued fe-— 
vers, the progress of*which is often cut short by its operation; 
and it has been also frequently found to stop the paroxysm of 
nvidia hl ei 


4 Annales de Chimie, lviii. 28. i 
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of an intérmittent when given immediately before the acces- 
sion of the cold stage. At the commencement of inflamma- 
_tion of the pharynx, larynx, and trachea, ‘when the inflam 
“mation does not rin very bigh ; in eynanche tonsillatis 5 and 
every case in’ which it is necessary to evacuate the ulordelyy 
ipecacuan has been found uséful.. As an emetic, however, it 
is contraindicated when. there is any reason for suspecting in= 
Sammation of the encephalon, passive hemorrhagy, or hernias 
and im the advanced stage of typhus fevers when the pulse is 
feeble, and the strength much diminished; but in’ these in+ 


stances all) emétics’ are hurtful. In doses SifRBldrit to’excité » 


nausea without producing vomitiig, ipecacuati is given-with 
excellent etiects in'dysentery', and obstinate diarrhea’: in 
which eases its efficacy seems to arise in a great déerée’ from 
the nausea, which is kept up by the tepetition of the small 
doses diminishing the arterial excitement, and determining to 
the surface ; and partly also, as Cullen supposed, from its pro- 
ducing a steady determination of the peristalti¢ motion of the 
intestives downwards*. Perhaps also to these first-mentioned 


effects of the nausea, may be attributed much of the benefit 


which results from the use of ipecacuan in spasmodic asthma, 
dyspnoea, pertussis.and epilepsy. In the: first of these diseases 
its emetic power is taket advantage of to relieve the paroxysm, 
after which it is given in repeated small doses! 10 ptevent its 
return3; In nauseating doses also, owing to the nausea les- 
sening the force of the circulation, it has been employed with 
the best success in uterine and pulmonary hemorthagies. As 
asudorifie much benefit has been derived from the use of ipe- 
cacuan in acute rheumatism, arthritic affections, dropsy, and 
other diseases in which sweating is necessary. It is generally 
given in these cases in combination with opium and neutral 
salts, according to tlie mode introduced by Dover; (see Pulvts 
Ipecacuanh@ compositus. ) But we have found it in combina: 
tion with opium alone in a larger proportion, more efficacious, 
particularly in rheumatism. its expectorant powers have been 
found exceedingly usetul in catarrhal affections, pneumoma 
after bleeding, and in the early stage of phthisis, 4 in whieh its 
diaphoretic effect is also beneficial. 

The emetic operation of ipecacuan is dai keried: by com- 


binine it with tartarized antimony: and, oh the contrary, It 13_ 
2 y Ys; 


wounteracted by opium, and vegetable acids. Opiom, how- 
every is rendered less narcotic when combined with ipecacuati, 
although its power of allaying paiui is not diminished, while 
the sudorific effect of the ipecacuan is muth augmented by the 
eombination. We do not, however, agree in opinion with those 
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¥ Piso, Helvetius, Cleghain, Pringle. © <2 Dfateria Med, ii, 477. : Akenside. 
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who' think it iS to-be telied upon ‘as. an antidote against the 
deleterious effects of opium ; its emetic effect being too slow, 
and checked by’ the opium. . 


, Ipecacuan is exhibited, in substance, and in aqueous and 
vinous infusions: and on the continent a syrup of it is used 
for children*, The dose of the powder, to produce full vo- 
miting, is from grs, xv./to 3fsy and of the aqueous infusion, | 
which is made-by macerating for an hour 5ij of the powdered 


root in f3vj of boiling water, and filtering, £3j or £3jis may be 


given every half-hour till it excites vomiting. The emetic 


effect ‘is continued, and rendered easier to the patient, ‘by 
drinking, in the intervals of vomiting, large draughts of tepid 
water. For producing ‘the other effects’ of ipecacuian, itis 
given in doses of one, two, or three grains, generally in the 
form of pills ; and repeated every four or five hours: but al+ 
though its sudorific effect, whem begun, is aided.and kept up 
by the use of warm fluids,. yet these must not be-drunk’ soon 


after the dose has been taken. 


» Officinal preparations. Pulvis Ipecacuanhe compositus: L..D. Vi- 


tnum Ipecacuanhe. L. EB. Dass WI 

BUUCBRAS Wari 751g 2 en. ‘le. 
__ Bees, as the experiments of Huber have proved, product 
the wax of which the delicate partitions of the cells of ‘their 
combs are constricted, from hohey,’ sugar, and the sweet 


secreted ‘juice found ‘in! the néctaries of ‘platits; but do not 
colléct it ready formed from ‘the anthers of flowers, as has 
been generally supposed.’ It'ts, nevertheless,” also ‘produced 
a§ a Secretion by ‘matiy plahts; forming the silvery powder or 
bloom, which often cavers théir leaves and frait ; arid is found 
in great abundance’ combined with resi, covering the trunk of 
the wax-palm (Cerexylon) of South America}, and very pure, 
encrusting the seeds of the Myrica ceriferay or wax-tree of 
Louisiana and other parts of North America‘: Hence wax, 
in the extended meaning of the term, may be regarded’ both 
@san animal and a vegetable prodiict. « Butit is the former 
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The following is the mode of preparing the syrup: Take oz. vj of ipeca- 
¢uan in fine powder, and pour over it lbs. vj of cold water, and after twenty-four 
hours decant it off; then add lbs. yj more of water; and again lbs.vj moreathird  . 
time, proceeding always as at first. Mix the decanted liquors, and filter, and’ — 
then with a moderate heat dissolve in them’ Ibs. xij of refined sugar. One ounteis 
equivalent to twelve grains.of the powder. Annales de Chimie, xlvi. 33. 

_ * Nicholson's Journal, 11. 182. ‘ iF 
-)3 This palm is found inthe Quindiu mountains only, rising 180 feet in height, 
and having leaves 20 feet long.’ The waxy secretion covers the trunk to the 
thickness of about two.inches; and consists of two-thirds of resin and one of 
wax. Humblolt Plantce Mquinoctiales, &c. fase. i. 


out The pe la of the Chinese is an animal wax; and the whtte lac of India ap- 


pears, also, to be a variety of wax. oi 
. 
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species only of it, or bees’ wax, which is officitial, and de-_ 
mands our present consideration. It is admitted into the list 
of materia medica under two forms; —1st, As it is procured 
originally from the combs, combined with colouring matter, 
or unbleached and 2d, Deprived of colour, and purified of 
bleached. hey | | 
| 1. UnsreacHep Wax. 

Officinal, Cerra rrava. Lend: Edin. Dub. Yellow Wax. 

Yellow wax is prepared immediately from. the honeycomb. 
The honey 1s obtained by dripping and pressing the comb, 
whichis then soaked for, some days in clear water to extract 
all the remaining honey; and, afterwards melted in a clean 
vessel with boiling water, and strained through cloth bags ina 
press. Jt is then remelted and:cast into round cakes about two 
inches in thickness ; and in this form is brought to market!. 

Qualities... Good and recent yellow wax has the odour.of 
honey) ina slight degree, is insipid, and of a pale yellow hue. 
It is brittle, yet soft; somewhat unctuous to the touch, but 
without adhering to the fingers, or to the teeth when it is 
chewed ; acquires tenacity when heated; melts at 142°, and 
burns entirely away. Its specific gravity varies from 0*9600 
to 0:9650. ney | 

Wax in this form is often adulterated with earth, peas meal, 
or resin and tallow. . The two first-mentioned substances may 
be suspected, when the cake is very brittle, and the colour 
melines_ more to gray than bright pale-yellow: they may be 
separated by remelting and strainmg the wax. The. presence 
of resin may be suspected when the fracture appears smooth 
and shining, instead of being granulated ; and 1t may be de- 
tected by putting small pieces of the wax in cold alcohol, which 
will readily dissolve the resinous part, without sensibly acting 
on the real wax. Tallow is discovered by the greater softness 
and unctuosity of the cake, and its disagreeable suffocating 
smell'when melted... heist 

Medical properties and uses. Yellow wax is scarcely ever. 
ordered for internal use, although its colouring matter does. 
not affect its medical properties. It is chiefly employed in the 
composition of external applications. | 9 00 ie 

Officinal preparations. Cera flava purificata. D. Oxidum Anti- 
moni viirificatum @ Cera. E. Emplastrum Cere. L.E.  Emplast. 
Cumini. L. » Emplast. Picis conpositum, L.,, Emplast. Oxidi Ferri 
rubri. K.  Emplast. Asse foetide. E. Emplast. gummosum. E.- Em- 

ast, Melies ‘vesicatorit. K. D. Empla:t. Meloes vesicatortt compost- 
tum, E. Emplast. Gallani. D. Emplast. aromaticum. D. Ceratum.L,D. 


' 1% Large quantities of wax are imported from the Baltic, the Levant, and the 
Barbary coast. | bird 
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Ceratum Calamine. 1. D. . Ceratum Resine. Li E. D. Ceratum 

Saline. L. D. Ceratum Saponis. L. Unguentum Picis aride. L. E. 

Unguent. infust Meloes vesicatorii. E, _Unguentum Cantharidis. D. 
2. BreacHED Wax. 


 Officinal, Cera apa, Lond. Dub, Edin, White Wax. 


~ When yellow wax is exposed, with ‘an extended surface, to 


‘the action of light and air, and sprinkled with water, the yel- 
low colour and peculiar odour are lost, and it becomes white. 


This process is thus performed: The yellow wax is melted 


with a very little water in a copper vessel, and then run off, 


through a plug-hole in the bottom, into another vessel, which 


is covered with a cloth toretain the heat until the water and the 


impurities settle. The clarified melted wax is next suffered to 


_ flow into a vessel, the bottom of which is full of small holes, 


through which it runs in small streams upon a cylinder kept 
constantly revolving over, and partly dipping in, cold. water, 
into which the wax falls drawn out into thin shreds or ribbands, 
and is instantly cooled. These are spread upon cloths stretched 
on frames exposed to the light and air, and occasionally 
watered and turned ; so that after some days the colour nearly 
disappears. After being thus half-bleached, the wax is al-: 


lowed to remain heaped up in a solid mass for a month, when 


the whole process is again repeated. Itis, Jastly, generally 
Melted and cast into thin discs about five inches in diameter, 


in which form it is foundin the shops. 


White wax is sometimes adulterated with white oxide of 
lead, in order to increase its weight ; and with white tallow. 
“The former. is easily detected by melting the wax in water, 
when the oxide falls to the bottom of the vessel; and white 
wax is known to contain tallow when it is of a dull opaque 
white, and wants the translucency which distinguishes the 
pure wax. . 

Qualities. Pure white wax is perfectly insipid, inodorous, 
and somewhat translucent. It is harder, less unctuous to the 
touch, heavier, and less fusible than yellow wax ; its specific 
Zravity being from 0°8203 to 0°9662; and its melting point 
155°. It melts into a colourless transparent fluid, which con-_ 
cretés again as it cools, resuming its former appearance. + Wax 
is perfectly insoluble in water, and nearly so in cold alcohol and 
ether, although these latter fluids take up about one-twentieth 
of their weight in a boiling temperature, which is again depo- 
sited as the fluids cool. ‘It dissolves in the fixed oils, forming 
the base of cerates and ointments ; and unites in some degree 
when boiled with alkalies forming soaps. The acids at an or 
dinary temperature scarcely affect it; but when the sulphuric 
is boiled on it, a thick blackish mass is produced. The pro- 
ducts of its decomposition by heat, in close yessels, show that, 
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like the fixed oils, it is a triple compound of carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen in unknown proportions". 
Medical properties and uses. Wax is regarded as a demul- 

_- cent; and is sometimes exhibited in obstinate cases of diarrhoea 
and dysentery, with the view of sheathing the bowels; but — 
“its place may be better supplied by simple mucilages and 
gelatinous solutions, Itis generally exhibited diffused in mu- 
cilaginous fluids by means of soap in the proportion of one- 
third part of the wax, with which it is first melted, and then 
rubbed in a mortar with the fluid, which is gradually added : 
but Poerner’s method, which is, first to melt the wax with olive 
oil, and then mix’ the oily-compound. while hot with the 

mucilaginous. fluid, by triturating with the yolk of an egg, is a 

preferable one. The dose is a cupful of the emulsion, con- 

taining about 9j of wax, given every four or five hours. Like _ 

yellow wax it is much used in the composition of ointments 

and plasters. | 
Officinal preparations. Ceratum Cetacet. L. E.D. Unguentum 

Cetacet. L. D. Unguentum Hydrargyri nitrico-urydi. L. Linimen= 

tum simpler. FE. Unguentum simplex. E. . 
CERVUS. . Syst. Nat. Gmelin..175. 

Cl. 1. Ord. 5, Mammalia, Pecora. 

G, 29. Horns solid ; when tender covered with a velvety coat, and 
growing at the apex; shed annually, forked. Fore-teeth eight in 
the lower jaw. Tearing teeth none (sometimes solitary in the up- 
per jaw), . | 

Species 1. Cervus Elaphus*, The Stag, or Hart. Johnst. Quadrup.. 
82. ¢. 82,-35. 

Officinal,, Cornua. Lond. Cervus Evarnus; cornu. Edin. Cor- 
Nu cERvViINUM, Dub. Harts’ Horns. | 
The stag, of which there are three known varieties, is a na- 

_tive of almost every part of Europe, and of the northern parts 
of America and Asia. In Britain, its numbers have been much 
reduced by the progress of civilization; but it is still found 
wild in the highlands of Scotland; the moors bordering on 

Devonshire and Cornwall ; and on the. Kerry mountains in 

Ireland. | It is a very beautiful animal, about three feet and a 

half in height, of a rust-brown colour-on the upper part of the 

body, and whitish below. The-horns are annually shed, about 
the end of February and March; but are soon reproduced. 

in a soft, tender state, full of bloodvessels, and covered with a 

velvety skin; which is lost as they increase in size; and at 

length, about the month of July, they become hard, compact, 
and beny. ‘They have no horns till they are above a year old, 


. ¥ Is wax fixed oil saturated with oxygen? 
ne * Barages. Aristot..Hist. Animal. ii, ¢. 7, 182 - 
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and these do not branch till the third year; after which the » 


branches increase in number every year, so that the age of the 
animal may in some degree be determined by them’. 

These horns differ from most other animals, and approach 
nearer to the nature of bones, containing only less of the phos- 
phate of lime in their composition, and yielding a much larger 
proportion of gelatine. It is for the sake of the gelatine that 
they are converted into shavings, and medicinally used. These 


~~ are often adulterated with the ‘shavings of mutton bones, 


‘eg 


oO 


which, however, are easily detected by their greater degree of 
brittleness. 


Qualities, Hartshorn shavings. when good are inodorous 


and insipid, pliant, of an ivory-yellow colour; and contain 
97 parts of gelatine in 100 parts*. Four ounces of them boiled - 
In two pints of water until one pint be dissipated, and the 


remainder strained, afford, when the decoction cools, a clear, 
transparent, colourless, insipid, inodorous jelly; which is a 


compound of gelatine and water. 

_ Medical properties and uses. The gelatine yielded by stags’ 
horns is considered asa demulcent ; but its nutrient properties 
‘are more useful than its medicinal virtues.. It forms, when 
united with orange juice, sugar, and a little wine, a good 


article of diet for the sick and convalescent ; and, when mixed 


* 
2 


be attributed to its containing the bitter of the hop, some ready - 


with an equal portion.of cows’ milk, is very useful in the irri- 
“tations of infants arising from acidities in the prime vie. 


Officinal preparations. Cornu ustum. L.D. Liquor vol. Cornu 
.cervint. D. Oleum Cornu cervini rectif. D. Pulvis antimontialis. 


L. E. D. 


CEREVISLZ FERMENTUM. Lond. Yeast. 

This substance is the scum or frothy matter which collects 
on the surface of beer while fermenting. It has been chemi- 
cally examined by Westrumb, who obtained from it a variety 
of ingredients’; but its essential constituent, ot fermenting 
principle, is supposed to be gluten, or something very analogous 

-to that vegetable principle. Its medical properties may perhaps 


formed alcohol, and carbonic acid. 
Quaiities. Yeast has a vinous, sour odour; a bitter taste 5 
and reddens the vegetable blues. When it is filtered, a matter 


‘remains on the filter which possesses properties similar to those’ 


1 The castrated fawn never gets horns at any period of its life. ' 
2 Annales d- Chimie, xxxiv. 71. 

3 From 15142 parts of yeast he obtained the following substanges: potass 13, 
carbonic acid 15, acetic acid 10, malic acid 45, lime 69, alcohol 240, extractive 
120, mucilage 240, saccharine matter 315, gluten 480, and water 13595 parts; be- 
sides some traces of phosphoric acid and of silica. Crell’s Annals, 1796, and 
Thomson's Chem. 4th edi. y. 406. eu 
. Hg - 
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of vegetable gluten 3 and by this separation the yeast loses the 
property of exciting fermentation, but recovers. it again when 
the gluten is added, ‘The addition of yeast to any vegetable” 
substance containing saccharine matter excites fermentation 
in it, and carbonic acid gas is evolved. pik’: 
Medical properties and uses. Yeast fs tonic and antiseptic. 
Some years ago it was given with seeming advantage-in ty- . 
phoid fevers: attended with symptoms of putridity ; but the 
facts brought forward in support of its efficacy require further 
confirmation’, As an external application, however, united 
with flour and other farinaceous matters in the form of cata- 
- plasm, or poultice, to foul and sphacelating ulcers, it is pro- 
ductive of the best effects. Jt corrects the feetor of the dis- 
charge, assists the sloughing of the diseased parts, and promotes 
the formation of a benign and healthy pus. he 
Phe dose of yeast is a table-spoonful or twe, (about £3fs) re- 
peated every second or third hour. It is generally combined _ 
with porter, or wine, and sugar. | 
Officinal preparation. Cataplusma Fermenti. L. 


CETACEUM. Vide Physeter macrocephalus. 


€CHIRONIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1065. ° 
Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Rotacez Linn. Gen- 
tiane Juss. . 
G. 349. Corollawhecl-shaped. Pistil declined. Stamens seated on 
the tube of the corolla. nthers spiral at the end. Pericarp two- 
celled. 3 
Species 9. Chironia Centaurium*, Common Centaury. Jed. Bot, 
2d ed, 275. t. 06. Smith Flor. Brit. 257. Eng. Bot. t. 417, 
Officinal) Crentaurit cacumina. Lond. ; SUMMITAS FLO- 
reNS, Edin, CENTAURIUM MINUS; CACUMINA FLORENTIA, Dub, 
The flowering tops of Common Centaury.  - | 
This is an indigenous annual plant, growing in dry gravelly 
pastures, and flowerme in July and August. The root is 
small, woody, and hranching: the stalk, which rises about a 
foot in height, is erect, smooth, and quadrangular; divided — 
above into a dichotomous panicle, and sometimes branched at 
the hase. The leaves are opposite, sessile, elliptical, three- 
nerved, and smooth: the flowers are terminal, sessile, and 
erect, expanding only in the sunshine: the calyx is half the 
length of the tube of the corolla, five-cleft, with the segments. 
subulate and erect ;- the corolla is pink- or rose~coloured, di- 
vided at the limb into five elliptical equal segments, spreading, 
and somewhat concave. The filaments are bent down, and © 
furnished with oblong, yellow, three-times twisted anthers ; 
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~ 3 It was suggested as a' remedy in these complaints by the rev. Mr. Cartwright, 
? Named, according to Pliny, xevvavgsav from Chiron the centaur. b. 25... 6 
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the gerimen is oblong, supporting asimple style crowned with 
a clubbed stigma. 
ualities. Common centaury is almost inodorous; but the 
petals, leaves and stalk have an intensely bitter taste. Both 
wafer and alcohol in sufficient quantity extract the whole of 
its active principles, leaving the insoluble part perfectly insipid. 
_ It appears to contain a bitter resin and mucus. | 
% Medical properties and uses’ Common centaury is tonic. 
and antiscptic. Betore the discovery of cinchona it was much 
used for the cure'of fevers, and was one of the ingredients of 
the celebraicd Portland powder’. It is still regarded as a useful 
bitter and tonic; and may well supply the place of some of 
the more expensive remedies of this description in dyspeptic 
complaints. The dose of the powder may be from 3{s to 5); 
and of an infusion made by macerating 3vj of the dried tops | 
in Ofs of boiling water, and straining, f3j{s to f3ij, three or 
four times a day. 
CINCHONA?: Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 957. 
Ci.5. Ord.1, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Contorte Linn. 
- Rubiacee Juss. 
G. 346. Coroll funnel-shaped. Capsule inferior, two-celled, bipar- 
‘tite with a parallel partiteon. 
* Flowers downy, with the stamens included. 
Hpecies 1. Cinc'iona officinalis, Officinal Cinchona. Cinchona lan- 
cifolia. ‘Mutis, Zea, Anales de Historia Natural, tom. ii. p. 207%. 
. C, Condaminea.. Humboldt. Plante equinoctiales, p, 33. t. 10, 
Lambert. A Description of the Genus Cinchona, plate 1. 
Species 3.:Cinchona macrocarpa. Long-fruited.Cinchona. Cinchona 
' cordifolia. Mutis, Zea, \..c.ii. 214. C. purpurea. Flor. Peruv. 32. 
t. 193. C. ovata, Ruix. Quinologia. C. micrantha. Flor, Peruy. 52. 
t. 194. 


: 


*It is amusing to observe the fate of the various specifics for gout, which 
have each held for a time its sway over the public opinion; and it is not at all 
improbable that the eau medisinale, (see Appendix,) which is at present perform- 
ing such wonders, shall, in its turn, sink into the same state of neglect as its pre- 
decessors. ‘The following were the ingredients of the Portland powder: equal 
quantities by weight of the roots of birthwort (Arvistelochia rotunda) and of 
gentian ; the tops and leaves of germander (Chamcedrys), ground pine (Chame- 
pitys), and lesser centaury (Chirunia Centaurium), powdered and mixed “toge- 
ther. Regarding its effects Heberden says, “ Dum fama ejus vigeret, ii tot xgris, 
qui eo usi sunt, podagra vel initior facta est, vel rarius repetit, ut vix possit du- 

_ bitari hos effectus isti medicamento esse tribuendos. Quod autem ulla mala ex 
Zllo orta sint, preter fastidium, quod modus nimius attulit, mihi quidem nec 
certum ungiiam visum est, nec verisimile.” Comment. de Morborum Hist. 50. 

? Named after the countess del Cinchon, wife of a Viceroy of Peru, whom an 
Indian of Loxa cured of an intermittent, by its means, in 1638. 

3 Zea regards the following also as varieties of the C. /anctfolia of Mutis, or 
rather as yielding the same kind of bark: C.nitida. Flora Peruv. et Chil. ii. p. 30, 
t, 191: and Ruiz. Quinolcgia, 56. C. tancevlata. Flora Peruv. 51. C, glaire. 
Ruiz. Quinol. art, 4, 64. C. rosea. Flora Peruy. 54. C. fusca. Ruiz. Quincl, 
art.8.77. © 
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Species . Cinchona oblongifolia, Mutis. Zea, \. c. ti. 211. C. lutes- 
cens. Alor, Peruv. ii. 53. t. 196. and Ruiz. Quinologia, arts vi. 71. 

** Corollas smooth, with the stamens displayed. - 


Species 4. Cinchona caribaea. Caribean Cinchona> Wright. Phil. _ 


Trans. \xvii, 504. t. 10. | 

This important genus is not yet altogether freed from the am- 
biguity which has so long involved it; and although much has 
been effected by the industry of the Spanish botanists whom 
their Government sent out to make inguiries concerning it, 
yet many species remain undescribed!, from which it is very 
probable the bark-gatherers collect some part of the large care, 
goes which are annually sent to Europe?. The three kinds 
medicinally used have been distinguished and named by Mutis, _ 
a celebrated botanist who has resided;in the neighbourhood of 


Santa Fé de Bogota since 1783, as tfirector of the exportation. ~ 


of bark; and his observations -have. been fully detailed by his. 
pupil Zea; whilst the travels of Humboldt and Bonpland have 
afforded them an oppertunity of ascertaining accurately, and. 
-describing, the species first delineated by Condamine, and 
named by Linneus officinalis, under which term no less than 
four ‘distinct species were confounded by that distinguished - 
naturalist in the different editions of his System?, Under this 
trivial name also the British pharmacopeeias placed as varieties: 
the three barks known in the shops; and this error is still 
retained by the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges; : but in the 
Jast edition of its Pharmacopceia the London Jollege adopted 
the trivial names of Mutis and Zea; and although, for the 
sake of uniformity, we have set down the two first. species 
avove, as named and arranged by Willdenow, yet we shall 
describe them under the corrected appeilations. Petes 
1, CincuHona corpiFoLia. Mutis. fs 
Officinal. Cincuonas CoRDIFOLIA ContTEX. Lond. CINCHONZ# OF- 
| FICINALIS CORTEX, a. communis, Edine CoRTEX PERUVIANUS. Dub, 
- Heart-leaved Cinchona: (The common pale Bark of the shops.) 
The tree which affords this bark is found in the mountains 


1 In a Jarge collection of dried specimens of the genus Cinchona in ‘my pos- 


session, which were collected in 1805, both near Loxa and Santa Fé, Ifindseveral ~~ 


species whieh are not mentioned in the works of any of the Spanish botanists. © 

2 Humboldt informs us that the quantity of cinchona bark annually exported 
from America is 12,000 er 14,000 quintals. The kingdom of Santa Fé furnishes 
2,000 of these, which are sent from Carthagena: 110 are furnished by Loxa ; 
and the provinces of Huamanga, Cuenga, and Jaen de Bracamorros, with the 
thick forests of Guacabamba and Ayavaca, furnish the rest, which is shipped 
from Lima, Guayaquil, Payta, and other ports on the South Sea. Plante 
Equinoc. p.34. 

3 Under this name in the Syst. Veg. ed. 10, p- 929, is desctibed the C. officina- 
lis, the Condaminca of Humboldt; but in ed. 12, 164, it is the C. cordifolia of 
Mutis, the macrocarpa of Willdenow: in the 13th ed. p. 178; it is the C. pubescens 
of Vahl, figured by Lambert, pl, 2: arid lastly the C. nizda of Ruiz and Pavon,: 
Flor. Peruv. iu. 50. t. 191. 
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of Quito and of Santa Fé} growing along their skirts, and-on 
the plains; flowering from May to September. It is a spread- 
ing tree, rising on a single, erect, round stem of no great thick- 
ness; and covered with a smooth bark externally of a brown- 
ish gray colour. The younger branches are quadrangular, 
smooth, leafy, sulcated and tomentose: the leaves, which are 
about nine inches in length, are opposite, petiolate, spreading, 
_of.an_oblong-oval, cordate or egg-shape, entire, shining on 
the upper surface, ribbed and pubescent on the under: with 
‘the petioles flat on one side and roundish on the other, about 
a thumb’s breadth in length, and of a purple colour. The 


- flowers. appear in large, terminal leafy panicles, supported on 


long compressed tetragonous peduncles. The calyx is five- 
toothed, downy, and of a dull purple colour: the corolla in- 
ternally iomentose; the tube of a diluted red colour; the limb 
shaggy, white above and purplish-below; and the segments 
Spreading, with reflected tips. The filaments are short, sup- 
porting linear anthers, bifid at the base. The germen is:to- 
mentose, and changes to an oblong, narrow capsule about one 
inch and a half in. Jeneth, marked with ten strie, of a reddish 
brown colour, and crowned with the calyx. i 
. The bark yielded by this tree is named Quina amarilla’ by 
the Spaniards. Twoother varieties of it, probably produced 
by distinct species, are also. known in commerce by the names ° 
of lagartado (lizard-hke) and negrillo (blackish), from the 
colour of their epidermis. It has always been known in this 
country by the vague name of Peruvian or officinal bark ; and 
erroneously regarded as the kind produced by the tree which 
was delineated by Condamine. It is decorticated in the dry 
‘season, from September to November, which is the period at 
which all the kinds are barked, aud the bark is carefully dried 
in the sun. The trees generally die after the operation. 
The bark arrives in Europe packed in chests made of slips 
of wood roughly fastened together, and covered with skins; 
each of which contains about 200 Ibs. weight, well packed, 
but generally containing a quantity of dust and other hetero- 
geneous matter. It consists of pieces eight or ten inches in 
length, some of them scarcely one-tenth of an inch in thiek- 
ness; singly and doubly quilled, or rolled inward, the quills 
being scarcely larger than a swan’s quill?; and others of a 


— 


+ Yellow or pale lark ; the adjective signifying both yellow and pale, or wan. - - 
_ The name appears to be used in contradistinction to nar: angada, orange colour, 
which is applied to the next officinal species. 

2 The great desire of our bark merchants to procure quill bark has ocea- 
sioned the' bark gatherers often to produce this eflect by heat, which never fails 
to diminish the virtue of the bark. MS. of Don Felix Devoti of Lima, in the 
author’s possession. f : . : 
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coarser texture, thicker and nearly flat. Both kinds have a 


_ chopped, grayish or cineritious epidermis, often covered with 


flat, sometimes stringy lichens; and internally of a cinna- 
mén hue. They are evidently the bark of the same tree; 
the quilled sort being that of the smaller branches, and the flat 
that of the larger and the trunk. But the chests probably 
contain similar barks obtained from different species. 
Qualities. Good bark of this description has scareely any 
odour when in substance; but during decoction the odour issen- 
~ sible, and agreeably aromatic. ‘The taste is bitter, but not un- 
pleasant, slightly acidulous and austere, resembling in some de- 
gree that of a dried rose. It is light, and breaks with a close 
fracture; with the internal fibres somewhat drawn out. The 
powder is paler than the bark, of a fawn colour, or a light 
cinnamon hue; but the flat kind yields a deeper coloured and 
browner powder. The-best specimen of this bark which could be 
procured by me, and subjected to experiment, gave the follow- 
ing results: Water at 160° extracted all its active principles ; 
affording an infusion, when filtered, of a pale yellow or straw 
colour, which had the odour and taste of the bark. It red- 
dened litmus paper; was instantly and copiously precipitated 
by solution of galls; and inasmaller degree, and-more slowly, 
in yellowish flocculent flakes, by solution of isinglass. A solu- 
tion of tartar emetic was rendered turbid, and slowly precipitated 
by it; but this effect-was quickly and copiously produced on su | 
peracetate of lead. Sulphate of iron changed its colour to bright — 
olive-green, but was not precipitated. ‘The powder macerated 
in sulpburic ether afforded a golden yellow tincture, which 
reddened litmus paper, and left a pellicle of\ bitter resin when 
evaporated on the surface of water, to which 1t gave the colour - 
of the tincture. This coloured water had the flavour of the 
watery infusion, but differed from it, in not precipitating the 
solution of galls and tartar emetic; and in threwimg down a 
copious precipitate ivom tie solution of sulphate of iron. 
With alcohol the powder afforded a tincture of a deep orange 
hue, which precipitated sulphate of iron, tartarized antimony, 
and tannin; became turbid when added to water, and let 
fall a light reddish precipitate. From the effects of these re- 
agents on the aqueous infusion of this bark, it appears to be 
the same as the 3d and 15th species examined by Vauquelin ; 
which he names superior gray cinchona, and common cinchona 
of Peru’. 
According to Mutis and Zea, it is indirectly febrifuge only ; 
but when genuine both the varieties of it are excellent reme; 
dies. ‘ hate 


~~ 


1 Annales de Chimie, lix. 116. 
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: 2. Cincnona tancirotra. Mulis. 

Officinal, Crncuon ® Lanciro.i& cortex. Lond. CiNcHoNa oF- 
FICINALIS, CORTEX, b. flavus. Edin. Cortex pEruvianus. Dub. 
Lance-leaved Cinchona. (‘The yellow Bark of the shops.) . 
This tree is found on the Andes of Peru, near Ayava- 

cam, growing at heights from 6,250 to 8,300 feet, where the 

mean temperature varies between 59 and 62 degrees, on a 

bottom of micaceous schist in the woods of Caxanuma, Uri- 

tucinga, Villonaco, and Monge’. It is a lofty, handsome 

tree, always in leaf; and exudes, wherever it is wounded, 3 

yellow astringent Juice. The trunk is about eighteen feet in 

height and fifteen inches in diameter, erect, with a cracked 
ash-coloured bark: the branches are round, in opposite pairs, 
erect, brachiated; with the younger ones obscurely quadran- 
gular at the nodes. The leaves are of a lively green, shining, 
oval, lanceolate, about three inches long, with a hittle pit 
in the axillas of the neryes on the under surface, which is 
filled with an astringent aqueous fluid, and having the orifice 
shut with hairs; and they stand on footstalks one-sixth of their 

Jeneth, flat above, and convex below. The stipules are two, 

acute, silky, contiguous, and caducous. The flowers, which 

are odorous, of a whitish rose colour, and furnished with little 
bractes, appear in terminal, brachiated, leafy, trichotomous 
panicles, supported on round peduncles and pedicels, that are 
powdered and silky. The calyx is of a globular bell shape, 
five-toothed, powdered and silky like the peduncles, with the 
teeth acute, very short, and contiguous. ‘The corolla is some- 
what salver-shaped, six times longer than the calyx, with the 
tube obscurely pentagonous, silky, more frequently of a rose 
colour; the diml wheel-shaped, with oval segments, much 
shorter than the éwbe, white and woolly above. The germen 
is globular, changing to an ovate, woody, longitudinally stria- 
ted capsule, crowned with the calycinal teeth, two-celled, 
many-seeded, oppositely twice-furrowed, and opening from, 
the base to the apex with two valves. ty, 

This tree affords the original cinchona of Peru, which is nog 
very rare, 110 quintals only being cut, instead of 4000 which 


was the quantity in 1779, and reserved for the use of the Spa- 


nish government. Zea says it is a variety of the lancifolia of 
Mutis, under which we have placed it; and there is also a great 
affinity between it and the scrobiculata of Humboldt, accord- 
mg to that celebrated traveller. The bark of the /ancifolia is 
the yellow bark of the shops, the Quina Naranjada of the 
Spaniards. It is known in commerce by the name of Cali- 


1 As the Condaminea of Humboldt is evidently a variety, if not the same spe- 
cies meant by Mutis, we have availed ourselves of his accurate description, 
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- saya’ and is preferred in South America to the pale cinchona. 
It is brought to this country in chests containing about 90 
to 100 pounds each ; and consists of pieces about eight or ten 

‘inches in length, some quilled, but the greater part flat?. The 


quilled pieces are less rolled and thicker than the quilled’pale . 


bark ; and the epidermis, which is of a tawny grayish brown 
colour, and covered with flat and stringy lichens, more rough 
and chopped, easily separating, and often as thick as the bark 
itself, which is about one-eighth of an inch. ‘he flat pieces 
are generally without any epidermis, and considerably thicker 
than the quilled: both are mixed in the same chest, _ 

Qualities. “Yellow bark has nearly the same odour in de- 
coction as the pale; the taste is more bitter, but less austere, 
-andit does not afford any astringent feeling to the tohgue when 
chewed. The internal colour is an orange cinnamon, or sub- 
dued yellowish brown ; the fracture is woody and fibrous, pre- 
senting, when examined by a lens, the appearance of parallel 
fongitudinal needle-like fibres, with a dry agglomerated pow- 
der in the interstices of a yellow colour. It is easily reduced 
to fine powder, and thé powder preserves the colour of the 
bark, but is brighter. _ The filtered aqueous infusion has a pale 
golden hue, with a shade of red; is clearer, and seemingly less 
mucilaginous than the former: it has all the bitterness of the 
bark ; reddens litmus paper, and precipitates solution of galls; 
but the precipitate does not fall so instantaneously as in the infu- 
-sion of the former species. With solution of isinglass a pinkish 
yellow precipitate is produced: superacetate of lead throws down 
a precipitate; and that with tartarized antimony 1s more co- 
pious than the pale bark affords, and in yellowish white flakes, 
A solution of sulpbate of iron changes its colour to a deeper 
green, and ufter many hours gives a precipitate of the same 
hue. The ethereal tincture bas the same golden colour, affords 
resin when evaporated, and is affected by the same reagents as 
that of the pale cinchona; but the water om which it is eva- 
porated is less highly coloured. The alcoholic tincture ap- 
pears to be in every respect the same as that afforded by the 
pale bark. It seems to agree in most of its properties with 
the first species examined by Vauquelin; which he states was 
brought to Spain in 1788, and, owing to its having been used 
for the royal family, got the name of royal cinchona. 


Mutis and Zea regard this as the only species of cinchona 


\ 


1 The name Calisaya is the generic name by which the Peruvian Indians di- 
stinguish the superior barks. “ZS. af Dr. Devoti. 

2 ‘Lhese are distinguished in commerce by the terms Calisaya with coat,,and 
Calisaya without coat. | 
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which. is directly” febrifuge ; aie assert that it never fails: Lo 
cut short an ague when administered at its accession *. 

3. Cincyowa opLonciroiia.” Mutis. 
Officinal. CincHoN® ogtonciroLi@ cortex. Lond. CINCHONA 

OFFICINALIS, CORTEX. c. ruler, Edin. Cortex PEKuvianus. Dub, 

- Oblong-leaved Cinchona Bark. (The red Bark of the shops.) 

The tree yielding this bark is found on the Andes, growing 
in the woods on the banks of the mountain streams, in great 
abundance; at Chinchao, Cuchero, and Chacahuassi; flowering 
in June and July. It rises to a very considerable height on a 
single, erect, round stem, which is covered with “smooth, 


- brownish ash- coloured bark. .The older branches are round, 


smooth, and of a rusty colour; the younger are obtusely ‘sas 
cornered, leafy, and of a diluted reddish colour. ‘(he jeaves 


are opposite, large, the full-sized ones being one or iwo feet’ 


in length, of an oblong oval shape, and supported on shore 


semiround purple petioles. They are entire, pale, on the up- 
per surface shining, on the under veined, with veins that turn 
to a purplish colour; and at the base of each are numerous 
undies of white bristles; the stipules are supra-axillary, in- 
terfoliaceous, opposite, contiguous, united at the base, and of 
an obovate figure. The flowers appear in large, erect, much 
compounded terminal panicles, somewhat’ branched, on long 
brachiated many-flowered peduncles. The calvx is small, five= 
toothed, and of a purple colour; the corolla white and, odo- 
Tous, with the limb spreading, and hairy within: and the fila~ 
ments are inserted into the tube of the corolla, and support 
oblong anthers bifid at the base. The capsules are large, 
oblong, obscurely striated, slightly curved, Aue crowned with 
the calyx. 
This tree is named in the vernacular Spanish Cascar illa de 


flor de Azahar, trom the flowers resembling in odour those of © 


the orange and its bark is the Quina roxa and codorada of com~ 
merce. The bark is brought to this country in chests, which 
contain from 100 to,150 lbs. each. It consists of large thick 
pieces, covered with a thin and rough entire reddish brown 
epidermis. The greater number of the pieces is flat, but some 
are partially quilled, as if taken from half the circumference of 
the branches to which they belonged. Ces) the epidermis 
there is an intermediate layer, which 1 1s dark coloured, -com- 
pact, brittle, and seemingly resinous ; and within it the inter. 
nal part is woody, fibrous, and of a rust-red colour. The frac- 
ture, examined by a lens, consists of close longitudinal parallel 
needle-form fibrille of a pale red colour, with a deep.red 


_ 4 Anales de Historia Natural, ii, 209. 2 Flora Peruv. ii, 53. t 196. 
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agglomerated powder in the interstices. The powder is of a 
deeper colour than the internal part of the bark. et 
Qualities. Red cinchona bark has a weak peculiar cdour ; 


and its taste is much less bitter, but more austere and nauseous, 


than the two former species. The aqueous infusion has a 
pale ruby colour, a slight degree of bitterness, and a decided 
astringency. It reddens litmus paper’, is slowly precipitated 
by the solution of galls, the supernatant liquor being perfectly 


colourless; and a very light, flocculent, reby-coloured precipi- - 


tate is produced by the solution of isinglass; it is not altered by 
tartarized antimony, nor by the superacetate of lead; and the 
sulphate of iron:makes it assume a dirty yellow olive colour 
only, without being precipitated. The ethereal tincture is of 
the same colour, and exhibits the same appearances as that of 
the two former species, when treated ina similar manner. 
_ The alcoholic is of a very deep brownish red colour; when 
diluted with waterared flocculent matter falls down; and it pre- 
cipitates the solutions of sulphate of iron, and of tartarized auti-+ 
-mony, the former of a black colour, and the latter red. It comes 
nearest to the second species examined by Vauquelin, which 
he calls Santa Fé circhona; and differs from his Cinchona mag- 
aifolia in reddening litmus paper, and precipitating tannin. | 
This bark was introduced by don Sebastian Josef Lopez 
Ruiz, in 17783 and is considered by Zea and Matis as the 
east directly febrifoge of the three kinds we, have described. 


-The-most complete examinations of cinchona, with the view 
ef discovering on what principle its febrifuge properties de- 
pend, have been made by Vauquelin and Fabroni. The former 
divides all the different species of cinchonas into three sections 
relative to their chemical properties*. The first comprises 


those which precipitate tannin, but not animal gelatine; the se. 


cond, those which preeipitate gelatine, but not tannin; and the 
third, those which precipitate at the same time tannin, gelatine, 
and tartar emetic. He conjectured that on the principies pro- 
ducing these effects, particularly that which precipitates infusion 
of walls, the febrifuge properties of the barks depend, and that 
they are more or less remarkably febrifuge, in proportion to 
the quantity of these principles that are present. He asserts 
that the principle which precipitates tannin is of a brown 
tolour and bitter taste; is less soluble in water than in al- 
cohol ; and it also precipitates tartarized antimony, but not glue‘, 

1 Fourcroy found in it'a portion of citric acid, some muriate of ammonia, and 
muriate of lime. See Thvmson’s Chem. v. 216. 


® We examined 17 diffcrent kinds, but was not able to ascertain the names of 


the trees trom which they were obiained. : 
2 Whe effect of this principle was first noticed by Dr. Maton; and soon after 


A 
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It has some analogies with the resinous bodies, although 
it furnishes ammonia on distillation: whilst the principle 
which in some cinchonas precipitates glue has a bitter and 
astringent taste; is more soluble in water than the principle, 
which in other kinds precipitates tan; and that it is also solu- 
ble in alcohol, and does not precipitaie tartar emetic’. Fabrona 
conceives that he is authorized to conclude from his experi- 
ments, that ‘* the febrifuge virtue does not belong essentially 


and individually to the astringent, the bitter, or any other so- 
__ luble principle, as the quantity of these increases by long boil- 


~ 


ing, while the virtues of the decoction decrease. ' Neither does 
the febrifuge virtue reside in that principle which destroys the 
emetic property of tartarized antimony, or precipitates iron, since 
the decoction contains more of it than the infusion, while its vir- 
tues are evidently less.” Hence we may conclude, from these 
doubts and many others that have been raised, that much is 
yet to be done before the effective principle of cinchonas in the 
cure of fevers be ascertained?. We may, however, venture to 
state the following as the known active constituents of cincho- 
nas: cinchonin, resin, extractive, gluten or ferment, volatile oil’, 
and tannin. I separated the resiz in a pure state by evaporating 
the ethereal tincture on the surface of celd water; and the g/u- 
ten Fabroni found was separable by water, occasioning the 
spontaneous fermentation of the decoction and infusion in sum- 
mer, and decomposable by fermentation. They also contain 
several salts having lime for their basis, one of which, pecu- 
liar to yellow bark, Descamps, an apothecary at Lyons, disco- ° 
vered, and erroneously ascribed to it the febrifuge property 
of the bark. Vauquelin found it to consist of lime, and a 
peculiar hitherto unknown acid, which he denominated kinic, 
and therefore termed the salt a kinate of lime 5, 


by Seguin, who immediately concluded that it was gelatine; but this opinion was 
proved to be erroneous by Dr. Duncan, jum. who found that it was a principle 
sui generis, and named it ciachonin, Vide Nicholson's Journal, vii. 226. 

1 Annales de Chimie, \.c. 2 Mdinburgh Medical and Surgical Review, ii. 388. 

3 In consequence of a chemical theory of the mode in which cinchona acts on 
the living body, Fabroni made some curious experiments to ascertain the rela- 
tive affinity of different cinchonastooxygen. In imitating his experiments with 
the three officinal species, we found that when half a drachm of each of these 
barks in powder was separately mixed with half a fluid ounce of strong nitric 
acid, in similar vessels, the temperature of the atmosphere at the'time being 70°, 


and that of the acid 71%, in the space of four minutes the heat produced rose the 
mercury in ghe thermometer as follows: 


: Common pale bark, — to 120°. 
— yellow bark, . — 123°, 
red bark, athe 119°, 


The mixture was gradually swollen as the heat increased, and nitrous fumes 
were given out, showing the evident decomposition of the acid, 
4 Dr. Irwin first obtained a small portion of this oil. 


5 Annades de Chisnig, lix. l.e. ‘Vhe name of the acid is derived from kina kina, 
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| As cinchona bark occasionally varies in its powers, and is 
often adulterated with other inferior barks even by those who 
gather it; arising either from ignorance, or from a fraudulent 
desire.of more quickly completing their contracts; it is of 
much importance to be able to distinguish good bark, and the 

best varieties from those of an inferior description. The 
following directions for choosing bark are those generally 
attended to in South America!:» The essential characteristies 

are colour, taste, and smell; the secondary or accidental. ones 
are exterior coat, fracture, weight, thickness, and quill. The 
best bark of the. first class is of an orange yellow colour; and 
the geodness decreases as the colour varies from this to a very 

pale yellow. When of a dark colour between red and yellow 
it is always to. be rejected ; as this colour designates either that — 
it is of a bad species, or that it has not been well preserved 

from the air and moisture, which always diminish its virtues. 

This dark colour, however, must not be confounded with a red 
colour in the inside which constitutes a distinct species. The 

taste of bark should be bitter, but not nauseous nor very 
astringent, with a slight agreeable acidity just perceptible to 

the palate; and when chewed it should not appear m threads, 

nor of much length. The odour of any of the barks is not 

very strong; but when they haye been well cured and pre- 
served, it 1s always perceptible ; and the stronger it is, provided 
it be pleasant, the better-may the bark be considered. The 
~ appearance of the coat or epidermis has Jed to many mistakes. 

{tis merely accidental; depending on the variation of the 
#round, and the exposure of the branches:to the sun and air. 
Seven distinct appearances of the epidermis are remarked: 

1. Negrillo, dark silver coat; 2. Crespillo, short curled; 3. 
Pardo-obscuro, dark open leopard gray; -Pardo-clara, light 

open gray; 5. Lagartado, fine dark silver, lizard-lhke; 6. Blan- 
quissimo, very pale; and 7. Ceniciento, ash-coloured. The 
three first are the best, and belong to bark prodaced on the 
highest mountains: the others rank in the order of their ar- j 
rangemént; the epidermis being always cracked and rough in 
proportion as the trees have been exposed to a scorching suu. 
With regard to fracture, some of the worst. barks break even 
and clean as if cut with a knife, and some of the best have 
always a more or less splintery fracture®. The fibres of the , 


arnold appellation of the bark. Dr. Duncan, proposes to call it cinchente acid, 
as the present name would !ead to the supposition that it is procured from kino, 
1 Extracted from a MS. in the author's possession, of Don Felix Devoti,a re- ei 
spectable physician at Lima, who has practised upwards of twenty-five years 
in South America, . 
? The idea of a resinous fracture being the characteristic of good bark origi« 
mated when its virtue was supposed to depend on the resin it contained. 


“ 
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fracture being sharp and short indicate the bark to have been 
_ gathered from mature branches 5; the Jong and threadlike from 
’ immature branches. The best barks are generally observed 
to be the heaviest. In point ‘of: thickness, very thin bark is 
deficient in strength, owing to the branches from which it 
was taken having been tco young; and very thick bark, par- 
ticularly if it breaks ike:common wood, argues that the tree 
must have been sickly: yet bark exceeding a line in thickness 
may be good; for although it is disapproved of at Cadiz, un- 
_der the name of quinon, yet excellent effects have resulted 
from -much thicker bark in England. The moderately thick 
and firm bark is always preferred at Lima. The moderate 
guill of bark certainly denotes it to be of the best kind, and 
that it has been taken from branches of a proper age, and well 
_..dried; but the bark collectors often produce this effect by fire, 
__ when there is a want of sun, as is frequently the case in some 
parts of the mountains. The fraud is known by the colour 
being much darker; and, when the bark is split, the inside 
exhibiting stripes of a whitish sickly hue. 

Medical properties and uses. Cinchona bark is a powerful 
and permanent tonic, possessing also antispasmodic and anti- 
septic powers ; and is undoubtedly superior to all other reme- 
dies in counteracting febrile action, and restoring strength and 
vigour to morbidly weakened habits. as 

_ The stories which are related regarding the discovery of its 
febrifuge effects appear to be founded on fiction, and are un- 
worthy of notice; but it is probable that the Peruvians were 
acquainted with its powers before the conquest of their coun- 
try by the Spaniards, and from them the knowledge of it must 

_ have been acquired by their conquerors. It was, neverthcless, 
little known by Europeans, until the countess of Cinchon, 
wife of.a viceroy of Peru, was cured by it at Lima of a tertian 
-ague, 1n 16283 after which its fame beyifining to spread, it 
was taken to Italy in 1649, and through the means of cardinal 
De Lugo and the Jesuits was distributed over the continent?. 
It was in repute in England in 1658; but owing to its high _ 
price?, or some other cause, it was very little used, till Talbot, 
an Englishrhan, again brought it into vogue by the many cures 
he performed with itin France, under the name of the English 

_ remedy, and his secret of preparing and exhibiting it was pur- 
chased by Louis XIV. and made public. Hence the origin 


? Morton gives the above account on the authority of Bollus, a Genoese mer- 
chant, who had lived long in Peru, “ autor fidedignus.” De Febritus Intermit. 
C. Vil. ; : 

-2Te was sold at first by the Jesuits for its weight in silver ; and Condamine 
relates that, in 1690, several thousand pounds of it lay at Piura and Payta for 
want of a purchaser. Mémoires Acad, Roy. 1738: 
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of some of the appellations it has had: as Cortex and Pulvis 
Comitisse ; Cortex and Pulvis de Lugo; Jesvit’s bark ; alsoy 
on account of its effects, Palos de calentura, or fever woods 
and, from the place whence it was first brought, Peruvian bark. 

It was introduced into practice for the cure of intermittent fe- 
vér, and still retains the reputation it acquired as a remedy for that 
disease; although, owing to peculiar idiosyncrasies and other 
accidental causes, it has occasionally failed in this country im 
agues which were afterwards removed by other remedies, parti- 
cularly arsenic. Some of these failures may perhaps have arisen 

_ from the kind of the bark employed : for notwithstanding the 

generally received opinion, that all the kinds of bark may be | 
mdifferently used, one for another, yet there is some reason 
for the assertions of the Spanish and American physicians, that 
they vary in other respects besides their degree of activity. By 
them the yellow bark, calisaya, quina nuranjada', 1s consi-. 
dered as directly febrifuge, and the best adapted for the cure 
of ague; the pale bark, quina amarilla, as only indirectly so, 
and better fitted for slow fevers and chronic debilities: while’ 
the red, colorada, quina roxa, is only fit to be used in cases of 
gangrene’, as its use is apt to be followed with disgustful nausea, 
severe vomiting, and insupportable colic. The differences of 
opinion with regard to the best time of giving it are now nearly 
settled. Boerhaave} and others recommended that the fever 
should be allowed to run on for some time before it was ad- 
ministered; but it is now generally agreed that the bark can- 
not be given too early after the stomach and bowels are cleared 
by an emetic and cathartic. Dr. Cullen recommended the 
exhibition of it in a large dose or doses immediately before 
the accessions+;, but Morton’s method of giving it directly 
after the hot stage of the paroxysm ceases, and repeating it in. 
increased doses during the intermission, until the cold stage 
again returns, is nOw generally adopted. It may be safely 
given during the paroxysm, as practised by Dr. Clarke of 
Newcastle, but many stomachs are apt to nauseate it at that 
time. | 

In remittert fevers cinchona is found equally efficacious, 
the bowels however requiring to be kept more open. It ren- 
ders the remissions distinct, and by degrees cheeks altogether 


/ 


, ‘ 

* According to Condamine, this was the bark first introduced in Europe, He 
says it yields by incision’a yellow odorous resin ; and that the Jesuits of La Paz 
(whence the best bark of this species is still obtained) used to gather it with 
care, and send it to Rome, where it was specific inagues.. But the Loxa bark 
coming to Europe soon after, the two kinds were confounded together. 

® Zea, Anales de Mist. Nat, \. ¢. Rushwerth discovered the efficacy of the 
red bark in gangrene. ° ; 

3 Aphorismt, Sc, 767. 4 Mat. Med. it, 97. 
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the febrile action. In other affections depending on a similar 


state of habit, as hemicrania, periodical pains, spasms, choreay 
hysteria, epilepsy, passive hemorrhagy, and in habitual fre- 
quently returning coughs, it is also found useful: but it 
does not prevent the continuance of those paroxysms of ague 
which form one of the constitutional symptoms of stricture of 


‘the urethra, and some other local affections; and which can 


: of irritation. 


be removed only by removing the strictures and other sources 

In continued fevers of the typhoid type, particularly when 
these are attended with symptoms of putridity, as in jail-fever, 
cynanche maligna, and scarlatina maligna, confluent small-pox, 
and in putrid measles, the bark must be regarded as one of the 
most valuable remedies. The administration of it in pure typhus 


_ has been of late years delayed till the increased excitement is 


presumed to be subdued, and symptoms of great debility make 
their appearance, or until the morbid heat be carried off, and 
the skin opened. Several eminent modern physicians‘, how- 
ever, recommend it to be given early in the disease, and per- 


‘severed in; but from our own experience we are inclined to 


consider the former the safer practice, and believe that the 
best effects will be produced from the cinchona, when its use, 
in pure typhus, is not begun till the skin becomes moist, the 
tongue is in part cleaned, and the urine deposits a critical 
sediment. In the other febrile diseases, however, above 
mentioned, it should be given in as large doses as the stomach 
will bear, as soon as the typhoid symptoms become evident, 
and continued through every period of the disease. 

Cinchona was first conjectured to be useful in gout by Sy- 
denham, and in some cases its efficacy is sufficiently evident. 
In acute rheumatism also, Dr. Haygarth has lately strongly 
recommended it to be given, after the manner of Morton, 
Hulse, and Fothergill, from the commencement of the dis- 
ease; the stomach and bowels being previously emptied by 


means of antimonial preparations. In our own practice we ~ 


have found it useful only after the liberal exhibition of calo- 
mel, tartarized antimony, and opium, when the pains have in 
some degree abated, and the pulse has become softer. 

In pbthisis, bark is feund beneficial when the accompany- 
ing hectic puts on more of the intermittent form than usual ; 
when the debility is considerable, and blood is mixed in the 
sputa: and in several cases of pneumonia, when, after re- 
peated large bleedings and evacuations, the pulse continued 
hard and thrilling, and the blood buffy, although the expecto- 


1 Clarke of Newcastle. Helerden. 
I 
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ration was free and the ‘skin open, we have seen bark produce aa 
the happiest effects. 6 = ani lick. 
_ In various cutaneous diseases, as lichen agrius, and lividus, 
and purpura‘; in erysipélas, and extensive ulcerations both from 
common inflammation and venereal affections 7; in the termmi- 
nation of all-acute diseases after the urgent sygiptoms are sub- 
dued ; and in dyspepsia, chronic debility, and nérvous affec- 
tions, the use of cinchona is found'to’ be of the greatest ad-_ 
vantage. 
As a local remedy, bark is sometimes used in the form’ of 
gargle in malignant sore throat and aphthous affections; and 
as a wash to foetid gangrenous sores. Powerful effects also 
‘are said to have been produced upon the system by frictions 
with the extract, softened by saliva or oil, upon the thighs and 
‘other parts of the body ;/but Denman says hie found no advan- 
tage from its use as a clyster in the low state of puerperal fever, 
an which it has been highly extolled. It may be efficaciously 
administered per anum, when it cannot be taken into the sto- — 
mach. | a ae es haldiisp 
'~ Cinchona bark is’administered in a variety of forms. | (See 
“Preparations and Compositions.) In substance it is reduced to 
the state of an’impalpable powder; and although it loses some 
of its activity during the process of pulverization, yet, when 
it can be retained on the stomach, this is the best form of the 
remedy?. -Tf it excite nausea or vomiting, or operate as a ca- 
‘thartic, or occasion costiveness, these inconveniences may, in 
some degree be obviated by combining it with aromatics, 
opium, or -a cathartic, as the circumstances direct ; or some 
of the lighter preparations, in which ‘its active principles are 
supposed tobe extracted, and free from the grosser parts, may - 
be employed. The powder is given mixed in wine or water ; 
or, when the taste is an objection, in milk, or syrup, or a so- 
lution of) extract of liquorice, which ‘effectually cover ‘the: 
taste, provided the-dose be taken directly after it is mixed. 
Phe dose of the powder'is from grs. v. to 31) or more. In ~ 
intermittents the full dose is sometimes given at first 5, but 
in other diseases grs v. x. or xv. are sufficient to commence — 
with, the dose being repeated ‘every two, three, or four hours, 
and gradually increased, until’ one or two'ounces, in some 
cases, be taken in twenty-four hours. a 
Officinal ‘preparations. «Infusum €imchone. L. E. D. Decoctum 
Cinchone. 1. E. D. Extractum Cinchone, L: E.  Extractum Cin- 


2 Willan. sc : 2 Pearsons eh: 
3 Fabroni says, “ Cinchona loses its solubility, and consequently its activity, 
by long exposure ‘6 the air, and by pulverization !ong protracted with the view 
of rendering it as fine as possible.. Fromy #4; to 71 are obtained from bruised _ 
cinchona, which in fine powder yields only 5%; or x5 to water. Me - 
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~chone resinosum. LD. Tinctura Cinchone. Li, Bi: D.  Tinctura 
Cinthionaa aeaeoe a L. E.D. Vinum Gentiane compositim . E, 
4, CINCHONA CARIBEA. 
Officinal. cortex. Edin. The Bark of Caribean Cinchona. 

The tree which yields this bark is found in Jamaica and the 
Caribbees, growing near the sea-shore'. It rises twenty feet, 
sometimes fifty fect, in height, with.a trunk of a small diatne- 

ter, but very hard, tough, of ayellowish white colour in the 
inside, and eine witha cineritious bark. The branches are 
round in the Jower part, but somewhat compressed above, of 
a brownish purple colour, and sprinkled with ash-coloured 
points. The leaves, which are on very short petioles, are of 
a rusty green colour, egeshaped, pointed, entire, smooth, and 
veined ; with small pointed | stipules. broader than they are 
long, and ciliated. The flowers are solitary, on-axillary op- 
posite peduncles the length of the petioles ; the calyx is small 
and five-toothed ; the corollasmooth, of a dusky) yellow colour, 
with a slender ttihe nearly an tneh in leneth, and the segments 
of the limb of the same length, and linear. The filaments are 
the length of the corolla, and consequently project consider- 
ably out of the tube. The style is as lung, with a thickish 
undivided stigma; and the capsule oblong, smooth, of a black 
colour when ripe, and bivalvular. 

Very little of the bark is brought to this country,” so nitty 
so that we could scarcely’ procure a specimen of it in the Lon- 
don shops. It is in pieces about eight,inches long, about’ an 
eighth of an inch in thickness, and guilled ; with a brownish- 
eray epidermis covered with white lichens. Paley 
Qualities. This bark, when chewed, has at first a sweetish 
taste, in some degree resembling the flavour of horse-radish ; 
but becomes afterwards very bitter, austere, and nauseous. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘ The Caribean cinchona bark 
is tonic, and, according to Dr. Wright, who first introduced it, 

~may be advantageously used in all cases where Peruvian bark 
is indicated. 


CINNAMOMI CORTEX. Vide Laurus Cinnamomum. 
CINNAMOMI OLEUM.. Vide Laurus Cinnamomum. 


CITRUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1426. 

Cl. 18. Ord. 3. Polyadelphia Icosandria. Nat. ord. Pomacex Linn. 
Aurantiz Juss, 

G.1391. Calyx five-cleft. Petals fiye, oblong. Anthers twenty, 
the filaments united into different parcels. Berry nine-celled. 


é 
' Wright, Phil. Trans, Ixvit. 504, t. IC. Lamtert’s Description of the Genus 
Cinchona, 24, t. 4. 
1g \ \ » 
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Species 1. Citrus medica. The Lemon-tree. Mea. Bot, 2d ed. 528. 
b ¥d BO: | 
Species 4. Citrus Aurantium. The Orange-tree. Med. Bot. 523. 
t. 188. 
1. Cirrus mepica!, Var. B. C. Limon. 

Officinal. Limones, Limonum cortex. Lond, 
CORTEX FRUCTUS, ET EJUS OLEUM voLaTitE. Edin. Limon; 
FRUCTUS SUCCUS; EPIDERMIS, EJUSQUE OLEUM ESSENTIALE. Dub. 
Lemons: their rind, and its essential oil. 

The lemon-tree is a native of Assyria and Persia, whence it 
was brought into Europe; first to Greece, and afterwards to 


Italy *. It is now cultivated in Spain, Portugal, and France, 
and is not uncommon in our ne -houses3. It is a beauti- | 


ful ever-green, of small growth, sending off numerous branches 
covered with aerayish bark. The leaves are alternate, of a 
shining pale green colour, ovate, acuminate, about four inches 
long, and two inches broad, slightly indented at the edges, and 
supported on naked Iinear footstalks. The flowers, which 
_ appear the greater part of the summer, are odoriferous, large, 
and placed on simple and branched peduncles, arising from 
the smaller branches. The calyx is saucer-shaped, with the 
tecth pointed : the petals are oblong, concave, white, with a 
purplish tinge on the outside: the filaments, united at their 
base into four parcels, support yellow vertically placed an- 
thers; and the germen is superior, roundish, and having a 
simple styie crowned with a globular stigma. 

The fruit of this tree, the lemon, is an ovate berry, pointed 


at each end, rough, punctured, externally of a pale yellow co-. 


Jour, and internally divided into seven, nine, or eleven cells, 
containing four seeds in each, and filled with vesicles distended 
with an extremely acid juice. The rind is double: the ex- 
terior part thin, yellow, and chiefly made up of a great 
number of miliary wgiands filled with a very fragrant oil; the 
interior is thicker, white, coriaceous, and fungous ¢. 

Lemons are brought to England from Spain and Portugal 
packed in chests, and each lemon separately rolled in paper. 
The Spanish‘lemons are most esteemed. 

Qualities. Lemon juice is sharp, but very gratefally acid. 
Tt consists principally of the citric acid, mucilage, extractive 
matter, a small proportion of sugar, and water. Before” 
Scheele’s process was known, many different umsuccessful 
plans were adopted for separating the citric acid ; which is now 


reece 


« 


1 MnAca pendoxn D Dioscoridis, 


® Venit in Italiam post Virgilii et Plinii tempora, ante Palladii. Willd. S: P.. , 


iii. 1426. 
3 It was first cultivated in Britain in the Oxford garde, about the year 648, 
4 Gartner de Fructibusy. vol. ii. ps 189% - 
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obtained in a crystallized form, and admitted into the London’ 
and Dublin pharmacopewias'. The simple juice, although 


well depurated of its extractive matter, yet soon spoils; and 


therefore the crystallized acid dissolved in water is generally 
used in its stead. The rind is warm, aromatic, and slightly 
bitter, qualities depending on the essential oi] it contains, 


‘which Is given out to water, wine, and alcohol. The essential 
oil obtained by distillation is extremely light, nearly colourless, 


and fragrant ; and has the same taste as the rind, only in a 
greater degree. It is very perishable, yet does not readily rise 
with alcoho} or with proof spirit. ! 
» Medical properties and uses. Lemon jutce is refrigerant and 
antiseptic. It is given diluted with water and sweetened, 
forming the beverage called lemonade, to quench thirst, and 
abate heat in febrile and inflammatory diseases. Given alone 
to the extent of a table spoonful for a dose, it allays hysterical 
palpitations of the heart; and in combination with carbonate 
of potass (f%fs of the juice to 9) of the salt), taken im a state 
of effervescence, is used with great success to stop vomiting, 


aud determine to the surface. A still more useful and pleasant 


effervescing draught is made by putting a table-spoonful of 
Jemon juice, mixed with a small quantity of sugar, into a 
tumbler, and pouring over it half a pint of aérated soda water, 
On account of its antiseptic powers, lemon juice is success- 
fully used in scurvy; and for this purpose, large quantities of 
it, In a concentrated state, are distributed in the navy: but the 
continued use of it is said to be hurtful to the general health 
of the men, and to hasten the progress of phthisis where it 
makes its appearance. The citric acid is likely to supersede 
its employment in the navy. Dr. Wright observes, that its 
powers are increased by saturating it with muriate of soda, and 
recommends such a mixture as possessing great cflicacy in re- 
mittent fever, dysentery, colic, putrid sore throat, and as being 
almost specific in diabetes and lientery. It is given: also 
united with camphor, infusion of cinchona, and wine, inthe 
same cases; and mixed with rum, or any other ardent spirit, 
and water with sugar, it forms punch, which is a useful cordial 
in low fevers. 3 | | 

Lemon peel is added to stomachic tinctures and infusions ; 
and is particularly applicable in dyspepsia, arising from trre- 
gularities in diet, and the inordinate use of ardent spirits. 

The essential oil is chiefly used as a perfume, to cover the 


‘smell of sulphur in ointments compounded with it. 


-_ Officinal preparations. Of the juice—Syrupus Limonis. L, E. D, 
Of the rind—ZJnfusum Aurantii comp. L. Infusum Gentiane comp. L. 


* For an account of this acid, vide Acidum citricum among the Preparations. 
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Aqua Citrt medica. E. Of the oil—Spiritus Ammonice aromaticus. 
L,E.D, Unguentum Sulphuris.E.  Unguentum Veratri. Lb. D. 
‘iia 2. Cirrus Aurantium!, ~- re 
Officinal. AURANTIYV BACCE, - CORTEX. Lond, —-—FRUC+ . 

TUS SUCCUS, ET EJUS CORTEX EXTERIOR. Edin, Fructus suc- 


CUS, CORTEX EXTERIOR, FRUCTUS IMMATURUS, ET FLORUM AQUA | | 


STILLATITIA. Dub. The fruit and cuter rind of the Seville orange. 
_ The orange-tree is a native of India and Persia, but is now 
abundantly propagated in, the south of Europe and the West 


- India islands, and is also found in our green-houses. In its 


general appearance it resembles the lemon-tree, but the leaves, 


..which are not so large as those of the lemon and more pointed, 


are entire, smooth, and furnished with wings or appendayes 
on the footstalk, by which it is particularly distinguished. The 
flowers, like those of the Jemon, ‘appear all the summer, are 
Jarge, ‘white, odorous, and arise from’ the smalier branches 
upon simple and branched pedicels.. The parts of the flower 
resemble closely those of the lemon. ‘The fruit is a globular 
berry, rough, and of a deep reddish yellow or orange colour; 
internally divided into nine cells filled with a vesicular pulp, 
and each containing from two to, four seeds. The rind, like 


_ that of the lemon, is double : the exterior thin and glandular; 


the interior thick, whitish, and fungous. The China or sweet 
orange (Citrus sizens?s) is a variety of the same species as the 
Seville orange, and is much employed for allaying thirst in fe- 
‘brile diséases, although it be not admitted into the list of ma- 
teria medica of the British pha:macopoeias. Both are imported 
chiefly from Spain, in chests, and. packed in the same manner 
as lemons. , 
Qualities. The juice of the Seville orange is a grateful acid 
liquor with a slight degree of bitterness. It consists of nearly 
the same principles as the juice of the lemon ; with a smaller 
portion, however, of citric acid. The exterior rind has a very 
grateful aromatic odour, and a warm, bitter taste, depending 
on the essential oi] ‘contained in’ its glands. Both the bit- 
ter ‘and aromatic ‘parts are’ extracted: hy water and’ alco- 
hol; and. the essential oil can be-obtained by distillation. 
The unripe fruit, named in common Curacoa oranges, have 
the aromatic flavour of thefrind with a greater degree of bit- 
terness, and retain both when dried. Thev vary in size from 
that of a small pea to that of an acorn. The distilled water 
has the grateful perfume of the flowers.” Prise 
' Medical properties and uses. The juice of the Seville orange 
is employed in the'same diseases, and with the'same intentions, 


> , ’ ‘ ’ a2 . ‘ eu, Q Ata ; : 
' Auraptia forte.a corticis colore, qu} colore auri relucet, ut aurea mala vere 
nominari possunt: sive ab Arantia oppido dicta, veteribusignota, insitione ad 
nos devenerunt, Bauhin. Pin. p. 456, be fy 
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as lemon juice, but it is not.so generally used... The rind is a 
useful stomachic, carminatiye, and tonic; and is a common 
addition to bitter infusions in dyspepsia and flatulencies. In 
gout it is joined with magnesia and alkalies; and in convales- 
cencies and cases. of disease, when the cinchona does not sit 
easily upon the stomach, it is amost useful adjunct to that remedy 
in‘whatever form administered. It has also been given alone 
in intermittents with seeming advantage’. The odd is only 

used as a perfume. . | 

“The dried wnripe fruit (Aurantium curassaventium) is 
emploved.as an internal remedy in the same cases as the 

rind of the ripe orange. It is, however, more commonly 

used as a mechanical irritant in issues, for which purpose the 
sinaller fruit 1s selected, and generally made round and smooth 

in the turning lathe. It is preferred for this purpose on ace 
count of its odour only; for the heat and moisture.of the part = + 
in which the orange is lodged swells it as much as the com® 

mon pea; and, therefore, it requires to be renewed once in 
twenty-four bours. 


The usual: dose of the dried rind, aud of the Curagoa orange, 


is from grs. xv.to 3j, three or four times a day. | 
* Officinal preparations. Of the juice—Succus Cochlearie comp. E, 
OF the rind—Jnjusum Aurantii compositum..L. Infusum Gentiane 
cémposttum. 11. KE. D. Spiritus Armoracie compositus. L. D. Tinetura 
Auranti. L.D.  Tinctura Cinchone composita. LL.D. Tinctura Gen- 
tiance composita. L.  Syrupus Aurantii. L. D. Confectio Auranti. 


‘LL E.D. Agua destillata Corticis Aurantii. E. 


COCCUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 2220. 
Cl. 5: Ord. 2. Tnsecta Hemiptera?. : 
G. 229. Rostrum or Snout seated on the breast. Antenne filiform. 
Al-domen bristled behind. - Wings two, erect”in the males ; females 
apterous. 
Species 22. °Coceus Cacti.’ Cochineal Insect. “Reaum. Ins. iv. t. 7. 
fig. 11,12. © Phil. Trans. lit: 661. pl. 21. 
Officinal... Cocecus: Lond. Coccus Cacrr. Edin, CoccineLia, 
~ «© Dub,  Cochineal. . i 
~... This. coccus is found in its*wild state in Mexico, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and some of the West India islands, feeding 
on several species of cactus, particularly the common Indian 
fic or. prickly pear.plant, (Cactus opuntia)+: but’in Mexico 
and some,of the adjoining Spanish settlements, where the in- 
sect is as it were domesticated and reared with great care, it 


* 


—, 


/ 

1 Murray's App. Med. v. iii. p. 289. 2 Cl. vii. Ryngota, Spec. 21, Fabricii. 

3 These-plants-have neither stem nor Jeaves, in the common acceptation of 
these words, but consist of roundish or oyal compressed joints that grow out of 
each other. The first-named species has no prickles on the joints, but the 
eecond is plentifully furnished with them, 9.) r 
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feeds only on the cochineal Indian fig (Cactus coccinellifer), 
and attains to a greater size than in the wild state. Itis a 
stall insect, very seldom exceeding a barley grain. in magni- 
tude ; with the head, except in the males, scarcely distinct from 
the body, which is depressed, downy, and transversely rugose. 
The abdomen is of a purplish colour, and the legs are short 


and black. The males, which are few in proportion to the 


fémales, there being one only to 150 or 200 females, are 
winged, slender and active; furnished with jointed feelers, and 
two long hairs about five times the length of the body, which 
proceed from the tail ; and with wings which lie flat when the 
insect rests or walks, but are erected when it flies. The females 
have no wings, and are sluggish ; scarcely ever moving from’ 
the part of the plant where they fix themselves. On their breast 
is an awl-shaped papilla, through which a fine thread is spun 
to form a web, with which the insect envelups itself as soon 
as it is fully impregnated ; when it becomes torpid, and imme- 
diately after laying its eggs dies, and is a mere useless husk. 
The wild cochineal is collected six times in the year, just 
‘hefore the females begin to lay their eggs; a few being left on 
the plants to furnish a future supply. But the domesticated 
insect is collected thrice only in the same space of time, the 
domestication diminishing the number of broods to three 
jn the year. At the third gathering, branches of the plant, to 
‘which a certain number of females is left adhering, are broken 
off and preserved with great care under cover during the rainy 
season ; and after this is over they are distributed over the 
out-door plantations of the cactus, where they soon multiply, 
and in the space of two months the first crop is fit to be 
gathered. The insects are detached from the plant by means 
of a blunt knife, then put into bags and dipped in hot water 
to -kill them; after which they are dried in the sun: and 
although they lose two-thirds of their weight in this process, 
yet about 800,000 Ibs.' are brought annually to Europe. 
Cochineal was introduced into Europe about the year 1523, 
The domesticated kind, which is not only much larger but 
yields a richer colour, and is consequently most esteemed, is 
known, in the language of the Spanish merchants, by the 
name grana fina; the wild is one half the size only of the 
other, covered with white down or powder, and is denomi- 


nated grana sylvestra: but as we receive them, both the kinds: 


are often mixed together. Jt.is imported in bags, each con- 
taining about two hundred-weight, and has the appearance of 


_ * Each pound, it is said, contains 70,000 insects) The monopoly ef cochineal 
is still in the hands of the Spaniards; ‘but attempts are making to propagate it 
én the East Indies, if the death of Dr. Anderson have not terminated them. 
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small dry shrivelled rugose berries, or seeds, of a deep brown- 
purple or mulberry colour, with a white matter between the 
wrinkles. In this state it suffers no change from length of 
keeping. es 
Qualities. Cochineal has a faint heavy odour, and a bit- 
it is easily pulverized, affording a powder 
of a purplish red hue; the colouring matter of which is taken 
up by water, alcohol, and solutions of the pure alkalies. The 
watery infusion is of a violet crimson, ‘the alcoholic of a deep 
criinson, and the alkaline of a deep purple hue. ‘The colour 
of the watery infusion is brightened by the acids, super- 
tartrate of potass, and alum, and at the same time partly pre- 
cipitated. It is also precipitated by sulphate of iron of a brown- 
ish violet colour, the liquid remaining pale yellowish brown ; 
and by sulphate of zinc and acetate of Jead of a purple violet, 
the liquid being perfectly deprived of colour, Hence cochineal 
15 incompatible as a colouring matter with solutions of these 
metallic salts. | 
_ Medical properties and uses. Cochineal has lately been 
recommended as an antispasmodic and anodyne jn hooping- 
cough. We have had no experience of its effects; and believe 
it to be better fitted for giving a fine colour to tinctures, and 
similar preparations, | 
Officinal preparations. _ Tinct. Cardamomi composita. L.D, Tince 
dura Cinchone composita, L. D. Tinct. Gentian composita, E, Tinc- 
jura Cantharidis. Dub. 
COCHLEARIA'. Spec. Plant. Willd. itt.. 448. 


Ci, 15. Ord. 1. Tetradynamia Siliculosa, Nat. ord. Siliquose Linn, 
Cruciferze Juss, 


G. 1228. Silicle emarginated, turgid, rugged; with gibbous, obtuse 
valves. ) 

Species 1. Cochlearia officinalis. Common Scurvy-grass. Med, Bot. 
2d edit. 393. t,112. Eng. Bot. ¢.551. Smith Flora Brit. 2. 688. 

Species 3. Cochlearia Armoracia. Broad Horse-radish. | Med. Bot, 
2d edit. 400. Smith Flora Brit. 2. 690. 

1, CoCHLEARIA OFFICINALIS, 

Officinal. HeERBA. Edin, The herbaceous part of Common 

Scurvy-grass. 


This species of cochlearia is an indigenous annual plant, 
4ound on the sea shores, and on the mountains of Cumber- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. It is often cultivated in gardens 
for medicinal use, and flowers in May. Itis a.smooth, some- 
what fleshy herb, varying much in the size to which it grows. 
The stem is angular, branched and leafy; the radical leaves 
are on long petioles of a roundish kidney shape, and somewhat 


+ Named from a fancied resemblance of the leaf to an old-fashioned spoon, 
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toothed ; those of the stem are sessile, embracing the stem, 

alternate, oblong, and angled or sinuated. The flowers appear’ 
in terminal corymbs, which change to.a raceme, and are with- 
out bractes. They stand upon short. peduncles ; have an ob= 
tuse, spreading, concave calyx, with entire inver sely egg-shaped, 
white petals... The filaments support yellow anthérs ;_and the 

germen changes into a globular silicle, crowned with a. short 

style, not noiched, somewhat rugose, and obscurely veined. 

The fresh plant is generally used, as its pungency and vir- 
tues are Jost by drying: and it should be gathered in the spring 
before it flowers and seeds. « 

Qualities. ‘The odour of fresh ears e grass is peculiar and 
disagreeable ; ; the taste somewhat saline, bitter, andacrid.. T he 
acrimony is dissipated by heat ; so that both the warm. infusion 
and the decoction taste bitter only; but it is imparted by diz: 
stillation to water and alcohol, and a heavy essential oil is ob: 
tained, in which it appears to be concentrated. 

Medical properties and uses. The fresh plant is stimulant, 
diuretic, and antiscorbutic. When eaten as a salad, or "the 
expressed juice taken in any considerable quantity, it has cer- 
tainly proved very serviceable in scurvy, and some cutaneous 
diseases ; acting chiefly upon the kidneys. Its expressed j juice 
has been also employed: as a wash in a spongy state ot the 
gums; and for foul ulcers. | 

The. dose of the expressed juice is f3] to fZiv, given twice 
or three times in the day. 

Officinal preparations. Succus Cochlearie compositus. E.. Spiritus 


Raphani compositus. D. 
2. CocHLEARIA ARMORACIZ, 


Officinal. Armoraci# rapix. Lond. rapix. Edin! Rarsa- 

NUS RUSTICANUS; RADIX. Dub. Horse-radish Hua. 

This: plant is a perennial, growing wild in many parts of 
England in moist situations ; “and common in waste ground 
from the outcasts of gardens ; flowering in June: but it is 
generally cultivated for culinary and medicinal purposes. The 
root is long, tapering, white, and acrid; sending ‘up many © 
leaves, and a round, erect, branched stem, which rises about 
two feet in height. The radical leaves are petiolate, very large, 
Jance-shaped, and waved ; crenate,:and sometimes pinnatifid ; 
those of the stem arg sessile; much smaller, lanceolate, sume® 
times divided at the edges, at other times entirebn The flowers 
aren, terminal clusters, numerous, .and*of .a white colour. 
The: leaves of: the »calyx are ovate, concave, spreading, and 
decidiions 5 the petals white, obovate,’ twice the length of the 
icalyx,iand: inserted by narrow claws.. |The germen is heart- 
shaped, bearing a simple permanent style, crowned with an 
obtuse stigma 3 and changing into. an elliptical bilocular pod, 


i 
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containing four seeds in each, cell, which frequently prove 
abortive. 

As the acrimony, on which its virtues depend, i is lost in some 
dearee by drying, it ‘should be preserved im sand in a cool 
place. 

Qualities. orse- radish has a pungent odour, and a very 
hot, biting, acrid taste, with some degree of sweetness. When 
kept until it is quite dry, it loses more than two-thirds of its 


weight; and in tine the whole of its pungency is dissi-- 


pated. Both water and alcohol extract its active princi- 


ples. The infusion reddens litmus paper, and precipitates 


solutions of superacetate of lead and nitrate of silver. Coc- 
tion destroys altogether its acrimony, which depends on a vo- 
Jatile oil that can be obtained separate when the mashed root 
is distilled with water; and is of a pale yellow colour, heavy, 
volatile at 60°’, with an» extremely pungent odour, and a 
sweetish'strong acrid taste, exciting inflammation in the tongue 
and Iips to which it i3 -apphied. Einhof, who has lately exa- 
mined this root, says, the distilled pretery liquid yields traces 
Ofvsubmhwrr ts 26. 9b 

Medial properties and uses. This root is stimulant, dia- 
phoretic, and diuretic; and, when externally applied; rubefa- 
cient. It is used with advantage in paralytic affections and 
chronic rheumatism, both internally aud externally applied; 
and in dropsy, particularly when it follows intermittent-fever, 
In which it was successiully employed by Sydenham. It Bae 
also been found efficacious in some cutaneous affections; and 
as a local remedy, we have found a syrup made with an infu- 
sion of it, as recommended by. Cullen, the. best remedy for 
hoarseness arising from relaxation. ; 

florse-radish may be given in substance in doses of 3j or 
more, scraped, or in small picces swallowed whole. 

Ogicinal preparations, Infusum Armoraciee compositum. L. Spi- 


ritus Armoracice compositus. L. D. 


COCOS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 400. 
Cl. 21. Ord. 6. Moneecia Hexandria.. Nat. ord. Palme. 
G. 1680. Spathe general, one-celled. Spadix branched. 
Male flowers. Calyx three-leaved. Corolla tripetalous. , 
Female ——~. Calyx two-leaved. Corolla SiX- petalled. 

Style none. Stigma hollowed. Drupe fibrous. ; 

Species 3. Cocos butyracea, The Mackaw Tree. Piso, Hist. Nat. 
Lib. iv. p. 125. (Pindova.) 


i? 


4 


1 Annales le Chimie, Ixx. 185, ; ee EIS Pe BU? 

* The syrup is made by infusing 3j of scraped te Seana jn fZiv of boiline 
water, in a covered vessel, and adding double its weight, of sugar. Of, this sy~ 
rup 2 tea-spoonful is to be ‘swallowed leisurely, and repeated ’at inter Vals. 
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Officinal. =~ Nucis OLEUM FIxuM. Edin. The fixed oil of the 
nut, commonly called Palm Oil. 


This species of palm is a native of Brasil, and is found in 


abundance near the mines of Ybaquenses, Tt isa lofty tree, 


with a rough bark, and the foliage forming a very dense shade. 
The fruit, which is collected throughout the year, 1s an obo- 
vate, one-celled, smooth, succulent. drupe, of a yellow colour, 
with a point at the upper end, and at the base the hard per- 
sistent calyx. The nut is deed with a cartilaginous skin 
and fibrous pulp; and contains a cartilaginous hard kernel, 


which has nearly. the same taste as that of ts common cocoa 
nut. 


This kernel yields the oi}. It is first coarsely pounded, or 


ground in a mill, then macerated in hot water, till by degrees 
‘it parts with its oil, which collects on the surface of the water, 
and as it cools concretes. It is afterwards simply purified by 
washing in hot water. 

Qualities. “Palm oil, as we receive it, has an agreeable 
odour resembling in some degree that of violets or the Flo- 
rentine iris, and a slightly sweetish taste. It is of the con- 
sistence os butter, and has a light lemon yellow colour. It 
becomes rancid by long keeping » when it loses its pleasant 
odour, and its yellow colour fades to a dirty white. It is said 
to be sometimes imitated with hogs’ lard coloured with turme- 
ric, and scented with Florentine 1 iris root. 

Medical properties and uses. This vegetable butter is emol- 
lient; and as such js sometimes used ee in frictions. - 


COLCHICUM. | Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 


Cl. 6. Ord. 3. Hexandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. FT Spieaiet Linn, 
Junci Juss. 


G. 707. Spathe. Corolla six-parted, with arooted tube. Capsules. 


three, connected, inflated. 

Species 1, Colchicum autumnale. Meadow Saffron. Med. Bot, 2d 
ed, 759. t.259. Smith Flor. Brit. 400. English Botany, 133. 
Officinal. Coucnici rapix', Lond, napix. Edin. Cotcut- 
CUM; RADIX, PRIMO VERE, FOLIIS JAM APPARENTIBUS.” The 
. root of Meadow Saffron, dug up wri pi' in the spring, when the leaves 

appear. 


This is an indigenous perennial plant, generally found grow-- 


ing in moist rich meadow grounds, and flowering in Septem- 
ber. The bulb is double, solid, lane, ege-shaped, and covered 
with a brown miétnbrahous eaag.’ The leaves, which appear 
in spring, are numerous, radical, spear-shaped, broad at the 
base, and somewhat waved. They wither away entirely before 
the end of summer, and are succeeded by the flower, which 


a Enna 


t All the Colleges have erred in using the word radix instead of Lullus in this 
gnstance, See nole p. 16. 
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appears in autumn without. any leaves. -There is no calyx; 
but the corolla, which is of a pale lilac colour mottled above 
with deeper lilac, springs directly from the bulb, and consists 
of a tube about five inches long, two thirds of which are sunk 
in the ground, and a limb divided into six lanceolate segments, 
each with a longitudinal centre rib keeled. The filaments are 
of the same colour as the corolla, half the length of the seg- 
ments, subulate, united to the upper part of the tube, and 
supporting yellow erect anthers. The fruit, which is a three- 
lobed, three-celled ¢apsule, appears m the following spring on 
a strong but short peduncle. 

The bulb, which is the part medicinally used, begins to de- 
cay when the flower is perfectly expanded, and the new bulb 
is \perfected in the follawing May, after which it should be 
taken up; and should be used in its recent state. 

Qualities. The recent bulb of this plant has scarcely any 
odour; but when it is dug up at a proper season of the year, 
the taste is bitter, hot, and extremely acrid, occasioning a 
burning sensation in the stomach, when taken even in a small 
quantity. At other seasons, however, and in some soils and 
situations, it possesses very little acrimony; and hence the 
contradictory opinions which authors have given of it. Its 
acrimony is very similar to that of garlic, and depends on an 
essential oil which is dissipated by drying. . Vinegar is the 
best menstruum for extracting its active qualities. 

Medical properties and uses, Meadow saffron possesses 
diuretic and expectorant properties: and on the continent, 
where it was recommended to notice by Baron Stoerck, it is a 
favourite remedy in dropsy, particularly hydrothorax, and in 
humoral asthma. But as it does not differ in its mode of ac- 
tion from squill, and is more uncertain in its operation, it has 
not been much used in this country.. 7 

The dose in substance ts from gr. fs to grs. iij of the recent 
bulb made into a pill: 

Officinal preparations. Acetum Colchict. L. Oxymel Colchici. D. 
Syrupus Colchici autumnalis, E. . 

CONIUM!. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1395. 

Cl. 5. Ord.2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 


G. 533. Partial involucre halved, three-leaved. Fruit nearly globus 
_ lar, five-streaked, notched on each side, 


Species 1. Conium maculatum. Common Hemlock, Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 104. t. 42. Smith Flora Britan. i. 302. 


Officinal. Cont Fouia. Lond. FOLIUM, SEMEN. Edin. Circus 
ra. Dub. The leaves and seed of Hemlock, 


Hemlock is a biennial, umbelliferous indigenous plant, 


1 Keyssey Dioscoridiss 
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‘growing under hedges, by road. sides, and among rubbish, 


‘lowering in June and July.” The root is fasiform, someti mes 


branching, whitish and fleshy, . exading when cut: a milky 
Juice. The stem rises eréct about four or five feet in height, 
‘ts branching and leafy, round, hollow, striated, smooth, shin- 
Ine, and maculated with brownish purple. The lower leaves 
are very large, above a foot in length, on large sheathing ple 
oles, superdecompound, or several times pinnate, and shming 
the upper ones are bipmnate ; the whole stand upon channel: ad 
footstalks, proceeding from the joints of the stem, are incised, 
smooth, of a deep-green colour on the upper surface; Kut 
paler underneath. 
those of the umbellules fifteen or sixteen. Thé involucre 
‘consists of from three to seven, short, 
shaped leaflets, with white edges spread at the base: the invo- 
— Tucel of three or four leaflets ¢ on one side only, and spreading. 
‘The flowers are very small; tbe petals white, the outer ones 
rather larger than the inner, cordate, aeuheds the stamens 
the length of the petals, supporting white orbicular anthers : 
‘the styles two, filiform, diverging, and crowned with round 


stigmas. The fruit is ovate, striated, smooth, and brownish 


when ripe. 
Hemlock is distinguished from other umbelliferous plants, 


with which it may be confounded, by its /arge and spotted 
stem ', the dark and shining colour of its lower leaves, Hi therr 
disagreeable smell, when fresh and bruised, resembling in 


some degree the urine of a cat?. 
* For’ medical use, the Jeaves should be gathered abont the 


end of June when the plant is in flower; the-small leaflets 
picked off, and the footstalks thrown away. The picked leaf- 
lets are thea to be dried 1n a hot sunshine ; ; or ona tin dish, 


or other convenient vessel, before the fire: “ad as exposure to” 


the air and light destroys the fine green colour of the plant, and 
inj ures its active qualities, the dried leaflets must be preserved 


in thick brown paper bags, or, if powdered, i in closely stopped ° 


opaque phials. 
Qualities. The odour of properly dried hemlock leaves is 


strong, heavy, and narcotic, but not so disagreeable as that of 
the fresh leaves: the taste is slichtly bitter and nauseous. 


They are easily pulverized ; and the powder retains their beau- - 


‘ The, Chzrophyllum Lulbosum, Bulbous-rooted cow. parsley, has a spotted 
stem; but the joints are swelled, and the seeds rough, which distinguish it from, 
hertilock. 

2 In Ray’s Synopsis, Conium miaculatum is named Cicufa; a name adopted, 
till lately, by all the Pharmacopqias, and still retained by the Dublin College; 
owing to which the water hemlock, Cicuta virosa, hae sometimes heen confounded 


with it; and improperly used. ; 
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The rays of the umbels are ten or twelve, 


turned down, lancet. 


pew 
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__‘tiful green colour. ~The acrimony only of the fresh leaves is 


lost in drying; but the narcotic principle remains uninjured if 


‘the operation has been well performed. - Its virtues are exe 
‘tracted’ by alcohol and sulphuric ether. To the ether it com- 


.] 


\ 


~maunicates a very deep green colour; and when the tincture is 
evaporated'on the surface of water a rich dark green resin re- 
mains, in which the narcotic pNnciple of the plant appears to 


residé; it contains the odour and tasie in perfection ; and half 


_ a/grain produces headach, and slight vertigo, 


‘eotic ; and is used as such internally, 


© “Medical properties and uses. Hemlock. is a powerful. nar- 


and ge an external appli- 
‘eation. Stuerck, whase publications first brought it into ge- 
neral notice, rated its powers too high, and the multitude of 
‘discordant diseases which he enumerated as rielding to it, led 
many ‘sober men to doubt its ‘efficacy altogether. Hemlock 
"is, nevertheless, a very useful narcotic’ and if it has not suc= 
_ ceeded in curing cancer in the hands of British practitioners, 
it has been advantageously used as a palliative in both scirrhus, 


and open cancer, abating the pain, and allaying the general 
_ morbid irritability of the system. It has also been found. ser. 


viceable in chronic rheumatism, scrophulous, syphilitic, and 
other ill-conditioned ulcers, and glandular tumours: in pers 
stussis, and the protracted cough which often remains after 
‘pneumonic inflammation. When an overdose of it is taken, it 
‘induces sickness, “vertivo, delirium, dilatation of the pupils, 
great anxiety, stupor, and convulsions. The best antidote is 


_ *vinegars 


The powder of the dried leaves, if well preserved, ‘is the 
best form of this ‘remedy. | Hufeland recommends the fresh 
expressed juice from mx to mIx’for a dose. The dose of this 
“powder ‘is ers. iij, gradually increasing it every day, till a 
slight vertigo forbids its further increase. : 

Officinal preparation. Extractum Conii. L. ©. D. 

CONVOLVULUS, Spec. Plant: Willd.i. 844... 

Cl, 5. Ord... Pentandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Campanaceee Linn. 

Convolvuli Juss, Se vie 
G. 323. Corolla bell-shaped, plaited. Stig. two. Capsule two-celled, 


each cell containing two seeds, 
* Stem twining. ve 
Species A.» Convolvulus Scammonia. Scammony, or Syrian’ Bind- 
weed, Med. Bot. 2d edit. 243. t. 86. 


Species 61. Convolyulus Jalapa. Jalap, Med. Bot, 2d édit. 246. f. 87. 


¥ 1, Convotvutus Scammonta |, 

Officinal. Scammonrz GummMt Resina, Lond. —— GUMMI RE- 
sina. Edin. ScaMMoNIUM; GUMMI RESINA. Dud. Scammony. 
This plant is a native of Syria and Cochinchina. [i grows 


, e . . . . 
Bre 1 Dxaupwvix Dioscoridis. 
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in abundance on the mountains between Aleppo and Latachea, 
- and there the greater part of the scammony of commerce is 


/ 


obtained'. The root, which is perennial, is tapering, from — 


three to four feet in length, and from three to four inches in 


diameter, covered with a light gray bark, and contains a milky — 


juice. It sends up many slender, twining stalks, which 
extend fifteen or twenty feet in length, adorned with arrow- 


shaped, smooth, bright green leaves, that stand upon long 


footstalks. The flowers are in pairs upon the pedicels, con- 
sisting of a double calyx of four emarginated leaflets in each 
row ; and a funnel-shaped, pale yellow, plaited corolla. . The 
capsule is three- or four-celled, containing small pyramidal 
seeds, | 
Scammony is obtained fron the root of this plant*; and is 
collected in the beginning of June, in the following manner : 


The ground is cleared away from the root, the top of which is. 


then cut off in a sloping direction, about two inches below the 
place whence the stalks spring ; and the milky juice which flows 
from it is collected in a shell fixed at the most depending 
part: each root yielding a few drachms only, which is drained 
off in about twelve hours. ‘* This juice from the several roots 
is put together, often into the leg of an old boot, for want of 
some more proper vessel, where in a little time it grows’ hard, 
and is the genuine scammony.” ‘ The Jews,” Dr. Russell 
says, * buy the scammony while it is soft,and mix it with the 
expressed juice of the stalks and leaves, wheat-flour, ashes, 
fine sand, or whatever else can answer their purpose,” It is 
brought here from Aleppo in what are called drums, which 
weigh from 75 to 125 Ibs. each; and from Smyrna in cakes 
like wax, packed in chests. The former is, light and friable, 
and is considered the best; that from Smyrna is more com- 
pact, ponderous, less friable, and fuller of impurities. 
Qualities. Good scammony has a peculiar, rather heavy 
odour; and a bitterish, slightly acrid taste. The colour is 
blackish gray, changing to dirty white when the surface of the 
miass is rubbed with the wet finger. The fracture is irregular, 


faintly shining, and the sharp edges of the shivers are of ‘a - 
highter gray colour, and translucent. It is pulverulent; and 


the powder has a light gray colour. Its specific gravity is. 


1:2353, When triturated with water, nearly one-fourth of it 
is dissolved, and the solution appears slightly mucilaginous, 
opaque, and of a greenish gray colour. ‘This solution is not 
affected by alcohol, solutions of superacetate and acetate of 


* Russell’s Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, ii. 246. 
* No other part of the plant possesses any medicinal quality. Ruesell, 1. c. 
9 Brisson. > 


*’ 
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dead, or sulphate of iron, nor precipitated by the acids; but 
with sulphuric acid it gives out the odour of vinegar. Solution 


of ammonia does not alter it, but potass occasions a yellowish 
precipitate, which is quickly redissolved on the addition of an 
acid. Ether takes up two paris in ten of scammony, and, 
when evaporated, leaves a brownish semitrausparent resin. 
Alcohol dissolves two thirds of its weight; but proof spirit is 


its best menstruuim, taking up the whole except the impurities. 


Scammony, therefore, appears to contain chiefly resin, a pecu- 


_ har extractive, matter and gum. 


Medical properties and uses. Scammony is 4 drastic ca- 
thartic, operating, in general, quickly and powerfully. The 
ancients were acquainted with its purgative qualities ; and also 


employed it as an external application for removing hard tu-_ 


mors, itch, scurf, and fixed pains; but for the latter purposes 


it is now never used. It isin general use as a purgative, In 
the torpid state of the intestines, of leucophlegmatic, hypo- 
chondriacal, and maniacal subjects; in worm cases, and the 
slimy state of the bowels to which children are subject; and 
as a, hydragogue cathartic in dropsy. Scammony has been 
regarded by some as a cathartic of so irritating a nature as to 


require to be corrected by exposing it to the fumes of sulphur, 


defecating it with lemon juice and other acids, and uniting 
it with demulcent mucilages: but, except in an inflamed or 
very itritable state of the bowels, itis a safe and efficacious 
purgative. It is however apt to gripe, on which account it 1s 
generally united with an aromatic, or a drop or two of some 
essential oil. 

The dose of scammony is from ers. v.' to gts. xvj, in powder, 
or abolus, or in the form of mixture, triturated with almonds, 
gum, or extract of liquorice, and water. | ; 

Officinal preparations. Confectio Scammonie. L.D. Pulvis Scam- 
monie comp. L.E, Hxtractum Colocynthidis comp. L. Pulvis Sen- 
‘ne comp. Li. . | 

2. ConvotvuLus Jarapa: 
Officinal, Jacare wapix. Lond, rapIx. Edin, JALAPA; 
radix, Dub. Jalap root. | 

This species of convolvulus is a native of South America, 
taking its name from Xalappa, a city of Mexico’. It grows 
in a dry sandy soil, and flowers in August and Sepiember. 
The root is perennial, of an irregular egg-shape, anda dark 
almost black colour on the outside, ponderous, large*, and 


1 It was cultivated in this country by Mr. Miller in 1668; and a few years 
ago two specimens were in vigorous growth in Kew gardeus, slips of the origi- 
nal plant, introduced there by Mons. Thouin in 1778. 

2 A root of jalap, which was carried by Michaux, junior, in 1803, from the 
botanic garden of Charlestown to Paris, and planted there in the garden of the 


K 
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when fresh abounding with a milky j juice. Tt sends up many 
triangular, tuberculated, twining, twisted stems, which ex- 
tend “upwards of ten feet, with smooth petiolated leaves, of a 
bright green colour, varying In shape, some being cordate, 
others angular, anda few oblong and, pointed, The flowers 
are on short axillary peduncles that send off two pedicels, each 
bearing a large, bell-shaped, entire, plaited flower, of a reddish 
colour’ externally, and a dark purple within; with a calyx 
compose of five oval, concave, pale green leaves, somewhat 


oS 
indented at their points. The anthers are ofa yellow colour, 


large, on slender short filaments; the style is shorter than the. 


filaments, and the germen oval. The secds are bristled. 

The root of this plant, which is the jalap of the shops, was. 
first brought to Europe about the year 1609 or 1610". The 
best comes from Vera Cruz in transverse slices, and also in 
egg-shaped, pointed, entire tubers, covered with a very thin, 
wrinkled, brown cuticle. That which is sliced is more hable 
to be adulieraled, which is said to be sometimes done with 
slices of briony root; but the frand 1s easily discovered by the 
spongy texture and whiter colour of the latter. 

Qualities. Good jalap root has a sweetish odour when 
broken, and a sweetish slightly pungent taste. Itis heavy, 
eompact, and hard, with a shining resinous fracture, which 
shows the internal part of a yellowish gray colour, interspersed 
with deep brown concentric circles, It is pulverulent, afford- 
ing a powder of a pale brownish yellow colour. Both water 


and aleohol separately extract a part, and when mixed the 


whole.of the active constituents of jalap. Ether dissolves three 
parts of ten submitted to its action; * and affords, when 
evaporated over water, a transparent insipid resin and some 
extractive. Hence jalap appears to contain resin, gum, and 
extractive matter. 


Medical properties and uses. Jalapis a stimulant cathartic, 3 
acting briskly on the bowels; and although occasionally grip- — 


ing severely, yet safe and efficacious, It is used in the same 
eases as scammony, whenever it is required effectually to 


evacuate the intestines: and as a hydragogue’ purgative it is ~ 


supposed to possess singular efficacy. It has been asserted 
that it proves hurtful in hypochondriasis, bihous habits, and 
all fevers, except of the remittent or intermittent kind; but 
Doctor Hamilton used it in all these instances, m typhus, and 
the exanthemata with the best effects*. The watery extract 
purges moderately without griping, and is therefore well 


Museum of Natural History, where it now grows, weighed 47 pounds and three: 
quarters. Mémoires del’ pery tom. vi. 387. 

1 Baulin. Prodromus, 135. 

® Observations, He. on Pur, sative Medicines, 8vo. passims 
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adapted for children ; but the alcoholic scarcely at all purges, 
although it occasions the most violent tormina and gripings« 
It is frequently triturated with hard sugar, which renders its 
powder finer, and increases its activity ; and with other ca- 
thartics, by which the action of both is reciprocally improved. 
In dropsical affections, the supertartrate of potass is a useful 
addition ; and in the cachexia and worms, calomel, the opera- 
tion of which it greatly quickens. | 

The dose is from grs. x. to 5fs in powder, pills, or bolus 5 
with a drop or two of essential oil to prevent griping. | 

Officinal preparations, Pulv. Jalape comp. E. Extractum Jala- 
pe.L. E. D. Tinctura Jalape. L.ED. Tinctura Senne comp. E. 


CONTRAJERV RADIX. Vide Dorstenia Contrajerva. 


COPAIFERA. Spec. Plant..Willd. ii. 630. 

Cl. 10. Ord.1. Decandria'Monogynia. Nat. ord. Dumosz Linn: 
Leguminosz Juss. 

G. 880: Calyxnone. Petals four. Legume ovate. Seed one, with 
an ovate arillus. 

Species 1. Copaifera officinalis, Copaiva tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 609. 
t. 216. | 

Officinals Copaisa. Lond. 


RESINA LIQUIDA, vulgo, Bausa- 


MUM Copaism, Edin. Baxtsamum Copaina. Dub. Copaiba ~ 


Balsam. 

The copaiva tree is a native of South America and the Spa- 
nish West India Islands. It grows in great plenty in the 
woods of Tolu, near Carthagena, and in those of Quito and 
Brasil. It is a lofty handsome tree, branching at the top, and 
covered with a brownish ash-coloured bark. The leaves are 
large and pinnate, consisting of four pair of ovate-pointed, al- 
ternate, ferruginous leaflets with a terminal one, two or three 
inches long, entire, shining, veined, somewhat narrower on 
one side than on the other, and placed on short petioles. The 
flowers are disposed on terminal racemes, which are stiff, 
spreading, the length of the pinnas, and loosely divided into 
eight alternate common peduncles, with the flowers, which 
are white, sitting closely on them. ‘The petals are oblong, 
acute, concave, spreading: the filaments slender, incurved, 
bearing oblong incumbent anthers ; and the germen roundish, 
compressed, and standing on a short pedicel. The fruit is an 
' oval two-valved pad, containing a single egg-shaped seed en- 
veloped with a berried arillus, 


The copaiba balsam of the shops is procured by wounding 


or boring these trees to the pith, near the base of the trunk, 
when it flows abundantly’ in the form of a clear colourless 


+“ Tanta quantitate distillat, ut spatio triim horarum ad lb, xij effundat.” 
Piso, Nat. Hist. 56. . 
‘ K 2 
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liquid, which is thickened, and acquires a yellowish colour by — 


age. The operation is performed two or three times in the 


same year; and from the older trees the best balsam is - 


obtained. It is bropght to this country from the Brazils in 
small casks, each of which contains from one ewt. to one cwt. 
and a half of the balsam. | 

Qualities. Genuine good copaiba balsam has a peculiar 
but agreeable odour, and a bitterish hot nauseous taste. It is 
clear and transparent, its consistence is that of oil, the colour 
a pale golden yellow, and its specific gravity 0°950'; but when 
it is exposed with an extended surface to the action of the air, 
it gradually thickens, until at length it becomes solid, dry, and 
brittle like resin. It is insoluble in water, but is completely 
soluble in alcohol and ether. Sulphuric acid converts it into 
a brown bituminous-like mixture, which gives out a strong 
odour of sulphur. Nitric acid in the ordinary heat of the air 
partially dissolves it, and renders it brown; but at an increased 
temperature the action is yiolent, the acid is decomposed, and 
nitrous fumes are copiously emitted. The muriatic and acetic 
» acids scarcely affect it. The pure alkalies form with it white 
saponaceous compounds, which are soluble in water, forming 
opaque milky mixtures. Itis soluble also in the expressed oils. 
In destructive distillation it yields some empyreumatic brown- 
ish red oil, an acidulous water, carbonic acid gas, and olefiant 
gas, but does not yield benzoic acid. Hence it approaches 

nearer in its nature to turpentine than to the balsams. 

Medical properties and uses. Copaiba balsam is stimulant, 
diuretic, and gently purgative. It. has been recommended in 
pulmonary complaints; but where the excitement is morbidly 
increased, or there is any degree of the inflammatory diathesis 
present, the heating and irritating quality of copaiba renders it 
tnjurious in these cases. From its power of stimulating the 
urethra it is more successfully used in gleets; and it is equally 
efficacious in fluor albus, and im that state of the uterus some- 
times occurring on the final cessation of the menstrual dis- 
charge, which is accompanied with a constant sanious dis- 
charge, great bearing down, and many of the symptoms of 
incipient cancer. It certainly affords considerable rehef in 
hemorrhoidal affections; perhaps trom its exciting the steady 
peristaltic motion of the intestines, at the same time that the 
determination of the blood to the hemorrhoidal vessels is les- 
sened, by the stimulant’ effect of the remedy on the kidneys. 
In too large doses it excites inflammation of the kidneys; and 


1 The adulterated balsam, which Lewis mentions, as being not at all transpa- 
vent, but thick, white, and opaque, with a quantity of turbid watery liquor at 
the bottom, is not now found ia the shops. 
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perhaps its use should always’ be avoided when ulceration of 
these organs Is suspected. 

‘The dose of copaiba is from mx to ™ xxx twice or thrice a 
day, either dropped on sugar, or mixed with water by means 
of mucilage or the yolk of eggs?, 

CORTANDRUM. = Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1448. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

G. 552. Corolla radiate. Petals inflex-emarginate. Jnvolucre universal 
one-leafed. ‘The partial ones halved, 

Species 1. Coriandrum sativum*. Common Coriander. Med. Bot. 

2d ed. 137. t. 53. Smith Flor, Brit. 320. Eng. Bot. 67. 
Officinal. Cortanpri semMINnA. Lond, SEMEN, Edin. Co- 

R1aANDRUM. Dub. Coriander Seed. 

This plant is an annual, a native of Italy ; but is now found 
growing wild in some parts of this country?, owing to the 
abundant cultivation of it for medicinal purposes. It flowers 
in June, and ripens its seed in August. The stem rises erect, 
about two feet in height, is branching, divaricated, round, 
smooth, and obscurely striated. The leaves are compound ; 
the lower ones pinnated, with gashed, wedge-shaped, some- 
what roundish leaflets, and the upper thrice-ternate, with 
linear-pointed segments. Both the umbels and umbellules are 
many-rayed; with an involucre of one linear leaf, and invo- 
lucels of three lanceolate narrow leaves all on one side. The 
flowers are of awhiteor reddish colour. The calyx consists 
of five leaves: the petals are five also, oblong, and inflected at 
the tips, but those of the flowers of the circumference have 
the outermost petals larger, and not inflected. The fruit is 
globular, obscurely mbbed, and divisible into two concave 
hemispherical seeds. 

The spherical form of the seed of this plant distinguishes it 
from all the other species of Umbellate. The whole plant 
when green has an abominably foetid odour if bruised; which 
extends even to the fruit. 

Qualities. The dried seeds have a grateful aromatic odour, 
anda moderately warm, pungent taste ; qualities which depend 
on an essential oil, that can be obtained separate by the distil- 
Jation of the seeds with water. Their active principles are com- 
pletely extracted by alcohol; but only partially by water. 

Medical properties and uses. These seeds are carminative 
and stomachic, They are sometimes used in flatulencies; but 
principally to cover the unpleasant taste, and correct thé 
griping quality of some cathartics. , 


? The water must be very soft, or distilled. 2 Kogievyav Dioscoridis, 

3 About Ipswich, and some parts of Essex: Smith. | 

4 Hence Alston imagined that the name of the plant comes from xogiz, a bug, 
Mat. Med. ii. 349, 


: 
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The dose 1s 9} to 3}, bruised. 7 
Officinal preparations. IJnfusum Tamarindi et Senne. E. Tince 

tura Senne composita. E. Confectio Senne. L,E. Aqua Calcis come 

posita. D. ‘ 


CROCUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 194. 
pot Ord, 1. Triandria Monogynia. Wat. ord. Ensate Linn. Irides 

uSS., 

G. 92. Corolla six-parted, equal. Stigma convoluted. 

Species-1. Crocus sativus’. Common Saftron. Med, Bot. 2d edit. 763. 
t. 259. Smith Flora Brit. i: 39. Eng. Bot. t. 343. 

Officinal.. Croct stigmata. Lond. . FLORIS STIGMA, Cro- 
cus pictum. Edin. Crocus. Dub. The stigmas of the Saftron. 
Common saffron is a perennial, bulbous plant, found grow-_ 

ing wild in some parts of this country, which affords reason 

for supposing it to be indigenous; but it is probable that it 
was originally brought from Asia. It is cultivated for medici- 
nal use, in great abundance, in Cambridgeshire and Essex, for- 
merly chiefly about Saffron Walden, but it is now confined to 

Stapleford: flowering in September. The bulb is solid, and 

depressed, The flower, which appears before the leaves, is ses~- 

sile in the bulb, of a vioiet or lilac calour, and raised on a long, 
slender white tube, The leaves are linear, a little revolute, of 

a deep rich green colour, with a white nerve in the centre ; 

and all inclosed along with the tube of the flower in a mem- 

branous sheath. The corolla is parted into six nearly ellipti- 
cal s¢gments: the stamens are shorter than the corolla, and 
erect: and the style, which is the length of the corolla, hangs 
out at one side between the segmenis. The stigma is deeply - 
three-parted, of a deep yellow or reddish orange colour, and 
odorous; with the segments linear involute at the margin, and 
crenate at the apex. 

For the preparation of the saffron, the flowers are gathered 
early in the morning, just as they are about to blow. They 
are then spread upon a table, and the stigmas, with a propor- 
tion of the style, carefully picked out of the flower, which is 
thrown away as useless. The accumulated stigmas are then 
dried upon a portable kiln, of a peculiar construction, over 
which a hair cloth is stretched, and over it several sheets of 
white paper are Jaid; upon which the wet saffron‘is spread 
betweeu two and three inches thick. It is now covered with 

, other sheets of paper; and over them is laid a coarse blanket 
five or six times doubled, which is pressed down with a board, 
" and Jarge weight, after the fire is lighted. The first heat is 

strong, to make the saffron sweat; and after an hour, when it g 

is found formed into a cake, it is turned, and the same degree i 


* Kgoxes Dioscoridis. Its English name is derived from the Arabic, Sapha- 
gan. Celsus. See Alston’s Lectures, ii, 119, 
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of heat continued for another hour. ~The fire is then reduced, 
and a moderate heat kent up for twenty-four hours, during 
which time the cake is turned every half-hour so as to dry it 
thoroughly ; when it is fit for the market. 

In the shops is found saffron from Sicily, France, and Spain, 
besides the English. The Spanish is generally spoiled with 
oil, in which it-is dipt, with the intention of preserving its 
the Sicilian and French are better; but the English, as being 
fresher, more genuine, and better cured, is always preferred. 
It is sometimes adulterated with fibres of smoked beef, the 
petals of the safllower (Carthamus tinctorius), atid of officinal 
marigold (Culendula officinalis): or saffron trom which tinc- 
ture or infusion has been drawn, is mixed with a little good 
saffron, and again pressed into a cake. These frauds are de- 


‘tected by infusing the suspected. saffron in hot water; when 


the expanded stigmas will be easily distinguished from the 
petals of the other flowers; and the deficiency of colour and 
odour, or an unpleasant odour arising when the saffron is 
threwn upon red-hot coals, will indicate the presence of the 
other fraudulent ingredients. It should be chosen fresh, in 
close, tough, compact cakes, moderately moist; and possess- 
ing, in an obvious degree, all the undermentioned sensible 
qualities: the not staiming the fingers when it is rubbed on 
them, or making them oily a musty flavour, and a whitish- 
yellow or blackish colour, indicate that it is bad, or too eld. 

Qualities. Good saffron has a sweetish, penetrating, diffue 
sive odours a warm, pungent, bitterish taste; and a nich deep 
orange red colour. It yields its colour, and active ingredients 
to water, alcohol, proof spirit, wine, vinegar; and in a smaller 
degree to ether. By distillation with water it affords a small 
quantity of a heavy, golden yellow-coloured essential oil. The 
watery infusion, which has the deep orange red colour of the 
saffron, is rendered of a very deep purple by strong sulphuric 
acid, the mixture emitting the smell of vinegar, and yielding a 
copious black pxecipitate when diluted with water; and the 
oxymuriatic acid produces a copious yellow precipitate, the 
liguid retaining only a pale lemon colour. Hence saffron 
seems to contain chiefly extractive, which, according toHermb- 
staedt, 1s nearly pare, and in the proportion of ten parts in 
sixteen of the vegetable; the remaining parts being chiefly 
Jigneous fibre. From our experiments, we find that 1t contains 
resin. also ; for sulphuric ether digested on saffron is coloured, 
and when evaporated on the surface of water, a pellicle of resin 
is left, whilst the coloured extractive, which was taken up by 
qmeans of the resin, is dissolved in, and colours, the water‘, 

RRS ES 1 Vie ATES 0 
3 We are informed by chemise that extractive is insoluble in ether; but I find 
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Medical properties and uses. Saffron is regarded as a stie 
mulant and antispasmodic; but from the experiments of Dr, 
Alexander', its powers appear to be very inconsiderable. It 
was known to the ancients, who considered it as a remedy 
of great activity; in moderate doses exhilarating the spirits, 
easing pain, and producing sleeps but occasioning headachs, 
coma, delirium, convulsive laughter, and even fatal effects, 
when given in large doses. In modern practice, however, it 
is justly depreciated, and scarcely ever employed except as a 
cordial adjunct to more active remedies. Re 

-The dose of saffron in substance is from grs. x. to 3fs3 but 
it has been given in much larger doses without any sensible 
effect being produced. 

Officinal preparations. .Syrupus Croct. L. Tinctura Croci angliz 
ci. E. Confectiv. aromatica. L. D. | Pilula Aloes cum Myrrha. L. 
Tinct. Aloes composita. L. E. D. Tinctura Cinchone composita, L. D, 
dinctura Rheit. L. Tinctura Rhei composita. L. 


CROTON. . Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 531. 
Cl. 21. Ord. 8. Monceecia Monadelphia. Nat. Ord. Tricocce Linn, 
_ Euphorbie Juss. é 
G.1718. Male. Calyx cylindrical, five-toothed. Corolla five-pe- 
talled. Stamens 10O—15, | 
Female. -Calya many-leaved. Corolla none. Styles three 
bifid. Capsule three-celled. Seed one. 
Species 43. Croton Eluteria®. Eleutheria. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 633, 
£.'223. 


Officinal. Cascarttit@ cortex’. Lond. Dub, Crorow Exrurue- 


RIA; CoRTEX. Edin. . Cascarilla Bark. 

This tree is anative of the Bahama Islands, and has been also 
found, at least a variety of it, inJamaica, by Dr. Wright. Itisa 
small tree, seldom exceeding twenty feet in-height, and send- 


ing off numerous branches towards the top, the more tender 


of which when broken ooze outa thick balsamic liquor. The 
leaves are alternate on short petioles, ovate or cordate, lanceo- 
late, and elongated towards the apex which is blunt; entire, 
and on the upper surface of abright green colour. The flowers 
are on axillary and terminal racemes. The petals are whitish, 


- oblong, obtuse and spreading. The male flower has ten suba- 


that when resin also is present in any vegetable matter, ether is capable of 
taking up some extractjve combined with the resin which it dissolves; and when 
the ethereal tincture is evaporated on the surface of water, these princrples are 
separated, the resin remaining in the form of a pellicle on its surface, whilst the 
extractive is dissolved, colours the water, and.forms with the solution of mu- 
riate of tin a brown flaky precipitate. Hence ether is an excellent test of these 
Wegetable prindiplemy i: ose ee Stes Vs ; , 
.) Experimental Essays, p. 88. *  2It isthe Clutia Eluteria of Linnzus. 

3 ‘The London College, in ‘the present edition of its Pharmacopata, erros 
neously refer this bark to the Croton Cascarifla of Linnzus, the bark of which, 
itis pow generally known, has none of the sensible qualities of cascarilla. 
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late filaments supporting erect compressed anthers: the fe- 
male produces a roundish germen crowned with iret bifid 
spreading styles, with obtuse stigmas. The capsule is supe-~ 
rior, trilocular, containing a solitary shining seed. 

Cascarilla bark is imported chiefly from “Eleutheria, one of 
the Bahama, Islands, packed 1 in chests and bales. It consists 
of pieces about six or eight inches long, scarcely one-tenth of 
an inch thick, quilled, “and covered with a thin whitish epi- 
dermis, 

Qualities, Cascarilla bark has a pleasant spicy odour, and 
a bitter, warm, aromatic taste. The colour of the inside of 
the pieces is a reddish einnamon_ hue, and their fracture close 
and short, of a dark reddish brown or purple colour. It is 
very inflammable, and is easily distinguished from all other 
barks by emitting, when burnt ahd extinguished, a fragrant 
smell resembling that of musk, Dut more “agreeable. Its ac- 
tive constituents are partially e Beieericn by alcohol and water, 
and completely by proof spirit. Ether taxes up one and a half 
in ten parts; and, when evaporated on the surface of water, leaves 
a thick pellitle of bitter resin; and dissolved in the water, a 
small portion of almost colourless pungent extractive. Ac- 
cording to Tromsdorff, who analysed it, 4696 parts yiclded the 
following products :-—Mucilage and bitter principle 864, resin 
688, volatile oil 72, water 48, and woody fibre 3024 parts". 
The ethereal tincture shows extractive also to be present, of 
a greenish yellow colour, very fragrant and pungent. 

“Medical properties and uses. This bark is a valuable car- 
minative and tonic. it was introduced into practice in 1690 
by professor Stisser, as a powerful diuretic and carminative 3 


-and was afterwards much. used in Germany, particularly by 


ihe Stahleans, as a substitute for cinchona bark, in the cure of 
intermittent and remittent fevers: but although they overrated 
its virtues, yet it is an excellent adjunct to the bark in these 


_discases ; rendering it, by its aromatic qualities, more agree- 


able to the stomach, and increasing its powers. It is success- 
fully employed in dyspepsia, asthma, and flatulent colic ; the. 
latter stage of dysentery, and diarrhoea, particularly when oc- 
curring after measles s; and in the gangrenous thrush peculiar 
to children ?. 

The dose of the powdered bark is from grs. xij to 5{s, three 
or four times a day. 


Officinal preparations. Infusum Cascarille, L. Tinctura Casca- 
rille.L.D. Extractum Cascarille. D. 


CUCUMIS. | Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 611. 
Cl. 21. Ord. 8, Monacia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Cucurbitacez, 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxii. 219. and Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. v. 220. 
2 Underwood, Diseases of Children, 4th. ed. i. 79. 


’ 
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G. 1741. Male. Calyz five-toothed. Corella five-parted. Fila- 


ments three. 

; . Female. Calyx five-toothed. Corolla five-parted. Pist# 
three-cleft. Seeds of the gourd argute, 

Species 1. Cucumis. Colney nihis Bitter Cucumber. Med. Bot. 2d 
ed. 18G:7t. 7k. 

Officinal. CoLocynTuipis pupa. Lond. FRUCTUS, CORTI- 
CE SEMINISUSQUE aBJECTIS. Edin. CoLOCYNTH1S; FRUCTUS 
nd Ee Dub. The Pulp of Coloquintida, or Bitter Cucumber. 


This plant is an annual, a native of Turkey, flowering from 


May till August, and much resembling, except in its fruit, the | 


cucumber. T he root is branching, and strikes deep ihte the 
ground. The stems are trailing, beset with rough hairs: the 
Jeaves on long petioles, of a triangular form, vartously sinu- 
ated, obtuse, of a fine green colour on the upper suriace, and 
whitish and rough beneath, The flowers are solitary, axil- 
Jary, and of a yellow colour. The calyx of the male flowers is 
bell-shaped: the corolla the same shape with the limb, divided 
_ into five pointed segments; and the anthers, which stand on 
‘three short filaments, are long , erect, and adhere, together on 
the outer side. The female flow er is like the male, but the 
filaments have no anthers. The fruit is a round berry or pepo, 
about the size of an orange, of a yellow colour, and smooth 
on the outside when ripe; trilocular, each cell containing 
many ovate compressed olive-coloured seeds, enveloped by a 
white spongy pulp. 
When the hel is ripe and yellow, it is peeled and dried in 


a stove; and in this state it is brought to this country. The. 


pulp only is used. 


Qualities. Dried coloquintida is inodorous; but has ans 


extremely bitter nauseous taste, the pulp feeling mucilaginous 


when chewed. Independent of the seeds, itis altogether com= 


=) 
posed of avery light, easily torn, white, cellular matter. Ether, 


alcohol, and water extract its virtues. The infusion in boiling 
water has a golden yellow colour, and gelatinizes as it cools; re- 
sembling, except in colour and taste, mucilage of quince seed, 
This mucilage is soluble in cold water. Aléohol and all the 
acids coagulate the solution, which is precipitated by solutions 
of acetate and superacetate of lead and nitrate of silver. Sul- 
hate of iron strikes with it a deep olive colour. Its colour is 
Pies also greenish by solution of potass, which precipitates 
; but the mucilage is dissolved by solution of ammonia. 
Ether digested on the pulp deposits,- when evaporated, on the 
surface of water a white opaque bitter resin, and some extrac- 
tive; from which the water acquires the bitter taste of the 
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2 Keavaurtis Dioscoridis. 
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fruit, and precipitates solutions of potass, nitrate of silver, and 
acetate of lead. From these experiments colocynth pulp ap- 
pears to consist chiefly of mucus, resin, that peculiar species 
of extractive which has been named Kg the bitter principle,” 
and some oh acid, cs 

Medical properties and uses. The anit of this fruit is a 
very powerful drastic cathartic. It was employed by the an- 


cients in dropsical, lethargic, and melancholic affections; but 
always with caution, on account of its violent effects. When 


iven alone, even in moderate doses, it purges vehemently, 

g P 

roducing violent gripings, bloody dejections, “and not Gide 
2 D 


quently convulsions and inflammation of the bowels. The 
watery decoction, or the infusion, is much less violent in its 
operation, and has been recommended in worm cases. It is 


scarcely ever given alone in any form, but is generally united 
with other purgatives to quicken their operation. 
The dose of the pulp may be from grs. iv. to grs. x. tritu- 


‘rated with almonds, or some gummy farivaceous matter.: 


Officinal preparations, Lzxtractum Colocynthidis, L. Extractum 
Colocynthidis compositum. L. D. ‘Pilule Aloes cum Colocynthide, 
E, D. . 

CUMINUM.. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 1440. 

a 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

G. 547. Fruit ovate, striated. Partial umbels four, Involucre four. 

‘cleft. 

Species 1. Cuminum Cyntinum ' » Cumin, Med. Bot. 2d edit. 143. 

t. 56. 

Officinal, Cumin semina. Lond. Cumin Seed. 

This plant is an annual, anatiye of Egypt, cultivated in 
great abundance in Sicily and Malta: the seeds are brought 
to this country. It flowers in June., It seldom rises above 
eight or ten inches in height, on a slender, round, often pro- 
cumbent branching stem. The leaves are of a deep green Co- 


Jour, narrow, linear, and pointed: the flowers purple, in nu- 


merous four-rayed umbels; with umbellets having seldom 


-more than four flowers. Both the involucres and involucels 


consist of three or four subulate unequal leaflets. The corolla 
is composed of five unequal petals, inflected, and notched at 
the apex: the filaments support simple anthers ; and the ger- 
men is inferior, large, ovate, with two minute styles termi- 
nated by simple stigmas. The fruit consists of two oblong 
striated seeds united “by their flat sides; of a pale brown co- 
Jour, and rough with very minute bristles, which cover their 
convex surface. 

Qualities. Cumin seeds have a strong peculiar heavy 
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odour, and a warm bitterish disagreeable taste. Water ex- 
tracts little more than their odour; but alcohol takes up both 
edour and taste, and yields when evaporated an extract in 
which the sensible qualities of the seeds are concentrated. In 
distillation with water, a large proportion of yellow pungent 
volatile oil comes over, which has the strong ungrateful odour + | 
of the seeds. fae ; k 

Medical properties and uses. Cumin seeds are carminative . 
and stomachic: but they are chiefly employed as an external — 
stimulant in discussing mdolent tumours. 

Officinal preparation. Lmplastrum Cumini. L. 

CUPRUM. © Edin. Dub. Copper: 

Copper is a metal of a yellowish or brownish red colour, 
found very abundantly in many countries in both hemispheres: 
of the globe. It is procured 
A. In its metallic state: 

i. Crystallized. Sp. 1. Native copper. | 
ii. Sulphuretted. . 2. Vitreous copper. 
a. and combined with iron. 3. Purple copper. 
4. Gray copper. 
5. Copper pyrites, 
\ 6. Black copper. 
b, ——————-- with iron . | 
and arsenic, . 4.. White copper. ‘ 


B. United with oxygen: 
ili. Oxidized. 8. Ruby copper. 
| Q. Tile-red copper. 
c, and combined with car- \ 
bonic acid, 10. Azure copper, or Mountain 
blue. 


11. Malachite. . 
12. Emerald copper. , 
d. ———_—-— . with ar- 

senic-acid. | 13. Octohedral arseniate of copper. 

14. Hexahedral arseniate of cop- 
per. ©. : 

15. Prismatic arseniate of copper, | 
16. Trihedral arseniate of copper. 
17. Martial arseniate of copper. 


é, ——————._ with phos- dt 
photic acid. 18. Phosphate of copper. 
— with mu- 
riatic acid. 19. Sandy copper’. 


The sulphurets are the most abundant ores, and those from 
which copper is usually extracted. In Britain these are ob- 


\ 
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1 A good account of each of these species is given in Aikin’s Chemical Dies 
tionary, art, Copper. 
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tained chiefly in Cornwall". The ore is first roasted to vola- 
tilize the sulphur, which is collected in chambers connected 
by flues with the kilns. It is then smelted, in contact with 


the fuel, in a large reverberatory furnace, to separate the iron 3 


which being less fusible than the copper remains in the scoria, 
while the melted copper is drawn off through a plughole into 
earthen moulds. ‘The copper, however, in this state is still 
very impure; and therefore it is several times remelted and. 
granulated ; and lastly refined, by being again melted with the 
addition of a little charcoal, which brings it to a sufficient de- 


gree’of purity to bear the hammer, and to answer the various 


purposes of commerce and the arts. 

Pure copper has.a brownish or yellowish te colour; is so~ 
norous, ductile, malleable, tenacious ; has a styptic disagree- 
able taste, and emits an unpleasant teat when rubbed. The 
specific gravity, when it has been only fused, is 7°78; when 
hammered, 7°87. It bas a granulated texture, and breaks 
with a hackly fracture; melts at a temperature equal to 27° of 
Wedgwood ; is Gaitutiliced by a greater heat; and is oxidized, 
when heated in contact with atmospherical air, even at a tem- 
perature below that of ignition. When exposed to humidity 
and to air at the same time, it is tarnished, and a green crust 
is formed on its surface, which is a carbonate of copper. 

Although copper in its metallic state was used as a remedy 
by the ancients, yet it is completely discarded from modera 
practice: and, notwithstanding so much has been said of its 
deleterious effects, there is every reason for believing that 
clean copper when taken into the stomach exerts no action 
whatever onthe system. Two cases, of halfpence being swal- 
lowed by children, have come under my observation, “in one 
of which the copper coin remained six months in the intes- 
tines, and in the other two months, and was then evacuated 
without having in the smallest degree injured the health, 
although the impressions were near y effaced, and the metal 
much corroded. But poisoning from ‘the use of copper uten- 
sils in cookery arises either from the formation of the green 
carbonate, mentioned above, owing to the vessels not being 
well cleaned, and the food being allowed to stand for some 
time in the pan exposed to the air, afterit is taken from the 
fire; or from the formation of verdegris, when vinegar used 
in making pickles, and other acid liquors, intended for “internal 
use, are boiled in brass or copper vessels. The salts of copper 
thus formed are poisons, exciting inflammation of the sto- 
mach ; aud many fatal accidents have arisen from the practices 
which producethem, and from the equally dangerous mode of 
giving a fine green colour to vegetables by boiling halfpence 
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+ The Parys mine in the isle of Anglesea is now nearly exhausted. 
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with them; on which account copper utensils should be als i 
together banished from the kitchen ; and also from the laboras - i 
tory, where they are sometimes employed in making decoc- é 
tions. The salts of copper may be detected in any suspected 
liquot, by placing in it a piece of clean polished iron, on which | 
the copper is precfpitated in a metallic state, or by dropping 
into it a solution of ammonia, which produces a beautiful blue 
colour, if any salt of copper he present. 

The oxides of copper unite with acids, and form salts, which | 

_act very powerfully on the animal system: but of these the 
subacetate and the sulphate only are admitted into the list of 
njateria medica. 

1. SUBACETATE OF CoppER. 
Officinal,. A®nuco. Lond. Dub. Supacetis Curri. Edin. Verde- 
gris, or Subacetate of Copper. 

This salt is principally manufactured in the south of France, 
at Montpellier, and Grenoble’. In the former place, the mare 
of the grape, that is, the cake which remains in the wine-press 
after the juice is expressed, composed of the husks and stalks, 
is moistened with water, or with wine if poor, and disposed so 
as to excite in it the acetous fermentation. When this takes 
place it is spread in jars between well-hammered plates of 
copper, heated over a pan of burning charcoal ; a layer of fer- 
mented marc being placed between each plate of copper. The 
jars, each of which contains about 40 lbs. of copper, besides 
mare, are then loosely stopped with straw, and left at rest for 
ten, fifteen, or twenty days, at the end of which time the mare 
begins to whiten ; and the copper is found to be covered with 
a green crust, interspersed with distinct silky green crystals. 
The plates are then moistened with water, and set up in racks, 
face to face, in acellar: this is repeated once in seven days 
for six or eight times, until a thick coat of verdegris is formed,, 

“which is scraped off with a knife; and the copper again sub- 

jected to the same process till they are completely corroded. 

When the plates are first used the verdegris is apt to be black, 

unless they be previously prepared, by rubbing their surfaces 
with a solution of verdegris, which is suffered to dry before 
they are used. : 

Verdegris in this rough state is sold by the makers, who are ~ 
generally women belonging to the wine-farms about Mont- | 
pellier, to commissioners; by whom it is further prepared. 
After being well beaten in wooden mortars, it is pressed down 
in bags of white leather, a foot in depth and ten inches wide, 
in which it is dried im the sun; and thus 2 loaf of verdegris is 
formed, which cannot be pierced with a knife. 


Vide Chaptal’s Account of the Manyfacture, Phil. Mag. vol. iv. 72¢ 
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In this process the copper is oxidized, and the oxide com- 
bined with a small portion of acetic acid, forming a subacetate, 
which is mixed with vegetable extractive matter and the stalks 
and husks of grapes. The Grenoble verdegris ts a purer suba-~ 
cetate, being prepared by simply disposing plates of copper in 
a, proper situation, and repeatedly moistening them with di- 
stilled vinegar till the surface is oxidized and changed into ver- 
deers. 

The subacetate of copper is imported into this country in 
the leather sacks, or bags, in which it is dried, each containing 
. from fourteen to thirty pounds weight. 

Qualities. Good subacetate of copper ts inodorous. It 
seeins at first nearly insipid, although exceedingly styptic ; but 
leaves a strong metallic taste in the mouth. The mass is dry, 
not deliquescent, of a hard, pulverulent, foliaceous texture, 
and a beautiful blueish green colour. Distilled water at 60° 
dissolves 0°56 parts, while 0:44 remain in the state of a fine 
green powder, long suspended in the solution :; that part which 
is dissolved is a superacetate of copper, the filtered solution 
reddening litmus paper; whilst the insoluble powder is a 
subacetate mixed with the impurities. According to Proust, 
it.consists of 43 parts of acetate of copper, 27 black oxide of 
copper, and 30 of water in intimate combination. — 

Besides the stalks and:;husks of grapes, verdegris is often 
-adulterated with sand, and other earths. These are discovered 
by dissolving it in diluted sulphuric acid, which takes up the 
whole of the subacetate, and leaves the impurities. 

Medical properties and uses. Verdegris is tonic, and eme- 
tic. It has been used in epilepsy ; and extolled as an emetic, 
in cases which require that the stomach should be quickly 
evacuated, without weakening it, as in incipient phthisis: but 
its internal exhibition is always dangerous, and to be avoided. 
It is, however, a useful detergent and escharotic application 
to foul ulcers, the callous edges of sores, and to consume fun- 
‘gus; but is seldom used, although milder than the sulphate. 
It is also used as a ccollyrium in chronic ophthalmia. 

The dose of verdegris to produce its tonic effect is under 
er.fs.; and, to operate as an emetic, from gr. j. to gr.ij. In 
overdoses it quickly proves fatal ; and, on dissection, the coats 
of the stomach appear much thickened, and of a green colour. 
Would fine filings of iron precipitate the copper in its metallic 
state, and operate as an antidote ? 7 

Officinal preparations. Arugo preparata.D. Unguentum Subace- 
titis Cupri. E. Emplastrum Meloes vesicatortt compositum. E. 

2, SULPHATE oF Copper, 
Officinal. Cuprt Sutpuas. Lond. Edin. Dub, Sulphate of Copper. 

A considerable part of this salt, which is the blue vitriol of 
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commerce, is obtained by evaporation from the water of some 
copper mines'. Its origin is derived from the natural sul- 
phurets of copper, which suffering a chemical change from 
exposure to a moist almosphere, are converted into the sul- 
-phate, and washed down by the rain and other water of the 
mines. It is also obtained by roasting copper pyrites, and — 
exposing them to the action of air and moisture; in which & 
case, as well as in the former, the compound is oxidated by 
attracting the oxygen of the surrounding atmosphere, at me 
same time that it changes the sulphur into sulphuric acid ; 
that by the gradual combination of these the sulphate is eed 
duced, and is then extracted by solution, and crystallized. 
Qualities. Sulphate of copper is inodorous, and has a very 
harsh styptic taste. It is in semitransparent crystals, which 
undergo a slight degree of efflorescence when exposed to the Co 
air: their form is that of a rhomboidal prism ; and their co- 
Jour a deep rich blue. Its specific gravity is 2:1943: and, 
according to Chenevix, it consists of 42°6 parts of hydrate of 
copper?, "330 of acid, and 25°4 of water of crystallization. 
Sulphate of copper is soluble in four parts of water at 60°, 
and less than two at 212°. The solution reddens litmns paper, 
showing an excess of acid. It is decomposed by the alkalies 
and alkaline carbonates, the sub-borate of soda, the acetate 
and superacetates of lead, and acetate of iron: and is precipi- 
tated by all the astringent vegetable infusions and tinctures, 
which are therefore incompatible in prescriptions with this salt. 
Medical properties and uses. Sulphate of copper is emetic, 
astringent, and tonic, when taken internally. With a view 
to its emetic effect it has been given in the early stage of phthi-. F 
sis, and where laudanum has been taken as a poison}; and, as 
an astringent and tonic, in alvine hemorrhagies, intermittent 
fever, epilepsy, and some other spasmodic affections: but as 
the list of materia medica contains equally powerful and less 
injurious remedies, its internal exhibition ought to be altogether 
discontinued. Externally it is employed as an escharotic to 
consume fungus ; and in solution as a stimulant to foul ob- 
stinate ulcers, Pledgets dipped in a weak solution of it are also, 
sometimes, used as a styptic in epistaxis, and other externa! 
hemorrhagies, and a still weaker solution is a useful. col- 
lyrium in some kinds of ophthalmia. It forms the base of a 
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of copper is obtained from it, by decomposing the sulphate, by throwing into 

the water oldsiron hoops. : 
* The hydrate consists of copper 25°6, oxygen 6:4, and water (which is inti« F 

mately combined with the oxide) 10°6 parts, This water, as well as the water 

of crystallization, is expelled when the sulphate i is decomposed by heat. 
3 See Medico-chirwrgical Transactions, vol. ie 


. 
1 The quantity of this water is so great at the Parys mine, , that a large supply a { 
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very unchemical preparation, Bate’s aqua camphorata, which 
Mr. Ware recommends, diluted with sixteen parts of water, 
in the purulent ophthalmia of infants. 

Asan emetic the dose is from grs. ij to xv, in f3ij of water 5 
- but as a tonic it should be given in the form of pill, beginning 
with gr. 4, and gradually increasing the dose to grs. lJ. . 

Officinal preparations. Solutio Cupri Sulphatis comp. E, Cuprum 
ammoniatum. L. E, D. : 


CURCUMA.: Roscoe, Linn. Trans. viii. 354. 

Cl. 1. Ord. 1. Monandria Monogynia. Wat, ord. Scitaminee Linn. 

Drymyrhize Juss. Ad 

Gen. Char. Anther double, two-spurred. Filament petal-like, three- 
lobed, bearing the anther in the middle. ben CE Rev 
Spec. 1. Curcuma Zedoaria’. Zedoary. (Kua) Rheede, Hortus Ma- 

labar. xi. 13. t. 7. Amomum Zedoaria. Willd. Spec. plant. i. 7. 
Officinal. Zepoaria; RADIX. Dub. Zedoary root. 

This plant is a perennial, a native of the East Indies, grow- 
ing in sandy open places, in Ceylon and Malabar, where it is 
named Acua by the Brahmins. The root is tuberous, oblong, 
and about the thickness of a finger; the leaves are large, ovate, 
and pointed; and the scape which rises from among them 1s 
naked, and terminated by a lax cylindrical truncated spike of 
flowers. 

The ‘best zedoary root comes from Ceylon, in firm short . 
wrinkled -pieces, oi an ash colour externally. It should be 
heavy, and not worm-eaten. 

Qualities. . The odour of zedoary root is fragrant, and some- 
what like that of camphor, the taste biting, aromatic, and bit- 
terish, with some degree of acrimony. The pieces break with 
a short close fracture, are. pulverulent, and internally of a 
brownish red colour. Its active principles are partially extracted 
by water, and more completely by alcohol. In distillation with 
water, a heavy, greenish blue essential oil is obtained, which — 
deposits camphor, and on which the odour and flavour of the 

root depend. It seems to contain, independent of its aromatic 
and bitter principles, a large proportion of fecula. 

Medical properties and uses. This root is tonic and carmi- 
native. It was much employed by Avicenna, and the Arabi- 
ans, in vomitings, colics, lientery, difficult menstruation, 
and as an antidote for venomous bites. It is certainly an agree- 
able stomachic, and useful in flatulent colic, but it is scarcely 
ever used by modern practitioners. | 

The dose of the powdered root may be from grs. vilj to 5fs, 
two or three times a day. 


. 'The very excellent reasons which Mr, Roscoe have given for separating this 
plant from the genus Amomum have induced me to prefer his authority to that of 
- Willdenow in this instance. 
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Cl. 5. Ord. 1, -Pentandria Monog'ynia. 

‘Species. Cusparia febrifuga. Febrifuge Cusparia. 

Plante equinoctiales. Humboldt. | 


Officinal. Cusparia@ cortex. Lond, AncustuRa ; CORTEX, Edin.” 


Dul. Cusparia Bark, or Angustura Bark. 

The tree which furnishes the angustura bark br the shops 
remained unknown to European naturalists till it was disco-. 
vered by Humboldt and Bonpland in their travels in South 
America: but as that partof their superb work on the Equi- 
noctial Plants, in which they promise to describe it, has not 

yet reached this country, we cannot avail ourselves of their de= 
scription. In. Humboldt’s work, however, entitled Tableau 
Physique des Regions Equatoriales, €§c., weare informed that 
it. grows under the equator, at an elevation of 3,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. The first parcels of the bark were imported 
from Dominiéa in 1778; and the tree yielding it was supposed 
to be a native of Africa ; but subsequent information, and im- 
portations from Cadiz and the Hav fl led tothe knowledge 
of the real place of its growth’. 

Cusparia bark is brought to this country from the West In- 
dies, packed in casks ; ‘but the original package, Mr. Brande 
informs us, 1s curiously formed of the large leaves of a species 
of palm, surrounded. by a kind of net-work made of sticks. It 
is in pieces of different lengths, some nearly flat, and others in 
quills of all sizes intermixed, 

Qualities. The odour of this bark is not strony, but pecu- 


"liar ; the taste bitter, slightly aromatic, and permanent, leav- 


ing a sense of heat xid pungency in the throat. The pieces are 
covered with a whitish or yvellowish- gray wrinkled thin epli- 
‘dermis 3 and the inner surface is smooth, of a brownish yel- 
low sblout It breaks with a close, short resinous fracture ; 


is easily pulverized, and affords a pow der w hich, when triturated. 


with lime or calcined magnesia, gives a smell of ammonia.— 


The active matter is taken up by cold and hot water in infu-_ 


sion ; and is. not injured even by coction, but the addition of 
alcohol precipitates part of the extractive. The alcoholic tinc- 
ture reddens litmus paper, and becomes milky on the addition 
of water. The watery infusion precipitates the infusion of 
gally and of yellow cinchona, but not gelatine>. 1 found 
that it precipitates: sulphate of iron, tartarized antimony, sul- 
phate of copper, acetate and superacetate of lead, muriate of 
mercury, and pure potass yellow; which confirms Vauque- 

din’s analysis. Nitrate of silver also precipitates It oN, but 


‘ See Experiments and Olstrvations on the Angustura Bark—from Portticts we have 
freely borrowed. | *Vauguelin, dunales de Chimie, lix, 130, 
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assumes a violet colour after some time. Ammonta deepens 
the colour, but is not precipitated: Sulphuric acid produces 
a brown colour, and slowly alemon: yellow’ precipitate ; and 
iitric acid deepens the colour to a blood red, and. after some 
aime affords a lemon yellow precipitate. The muriatic acid 
does hot affect it. Sulphuric ether.takes up one part from ten. 
of the powder, and when evaporated on water leaves a green- 
ish yellow, very actid resin, avid renders the water milky : the 
addition of nitro-muriatic acid changes this milky appearance 
to red, slowly producing a lemon yellow-coloured- precipitate, 
and giving the resin on the side of the glass a brown pink co- 
Jour. By distillation with water the bark yields a small portion 
ofa white essential oil. These experiments ascertain the sub- 

tances which are incompatible i in prescriptions with infusion, 
‘or tincture at cusparia ; and show that it contains cinchonin, 
resin, a peculiar variety of extractive, carbonate of ammonia, 
and essential oil. , 3 

Medicat properties and uses. Cusparia bark is stimulant and 
tonic, It was introduced in the West Indies with very bigh 
pretensions ; and, although it is not superior or even equal t to 
einchona bark in fevers, yet it is a remedy possessed of very 
considerable powers. It does not oppress the stomach, but 
gives to ita degree of warmth; expels flatus, keeps the bowels 


open, and increases the appetite for-food. It 1s particularly 


efficacious in bilious diarrhata and dysentery, after due evacua- 
lions; and also. proves useful in dyspepsia, hysteria, leucor- 
thoea, and most of the diseases in which the use of a general 
tonic is indicated. Mr, Brande has published several cases 
which came under his own observation, and some from the 
communications of others, in which its usefulness as a remedy 
for intermittents appears to be confirmed ; but this is disputed, 
dnd our own experience does not enable us to give an opinion 
onthe subject. Its employment is contraindi cated in directly 
inflammatory complaints, in hectic fever, and colliquative di- 
arvhoea. 
Cusparia bark is exhibited in substance, ¥ the watery infu- . 
sion, In tincture, and in the form of watery extract. The pow- 
dered bark is given in doses of from grs. v. to grs. Xx, beyond 
which it is apt to induce nausea; and is combined with neutral, 
salts, magnesia, atid testaceous medicines ; or with powdered cin- 
hamon, which covers its nauseous taste better than* any other 
thine. Of the aqueous extract grs. x. is a fall.dose. ~In large 
Hoses all the forms of the remedy are apt to excite nausea. 
Otficinal preparations. /nfusum Cusparie. L. Tinctura Angusture. D. 


CYDONIZ: SEMINA. Vide Pyrus Cydonia. 
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CYNARA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1691. 

Cl. 19. Ord. 1, Syngenesia ASqualis, Nat. ord. Composite Capi- 
tate Linn. Cynaroeephalse Juss. . 
G..1430. Receptacle bristly. Ca/ywx dilated, imbricate, with fleshy 

scules, emarginate with a point. Pappus sessile plumose. 

Species 2. Cy nara Scolymus. ‘The Artichoke. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 

6g. ¢..28. . 

Officinal, Cinara Scorymus, (hortensis) Fo.tium. Edin, The 
leaves of the Artichoke. : ; 

The artichoke is a-perennial plant, a native of the south of 
Europe, and of Barbary. It is cultivated in our gardens for |. 
culinary purposes ', flowering in August and September, The — 
cultivated plant rises about three feet in height, with a strong, 
thick, branched, striated stem. “The leaves are large, of an 
irregular pinnatifid figure; smooth and veined on the upper ~ 
surface, but underneath retic ulated, hoary, and downy. The 2 
. flowers are terminal: the calyx g Hobula ur, three or four inches 
in diameter, composed of many ovate scales, which are thick 
and fleshy at the base ; but tough, menibranous, shining, and 
notched at the apex, with a spinous point in the centre: the 
corolla consists OF numerous, blue, equal, monopetalous flo- 
rets ; funnel-shaped, with a slender tude, and erect five-cleft 
limb. 

The artichoke is a well-known luxury of the table; the 
receptacle, and the fleshy part of the calycinal scales of the 
boiled flower being eaten. “They are wholesome and nutritious. : 

Qualities. Artichoke leaves are inodorous, and have a 
bitter, subacrid taste. The infusion in boiling water has a 
pleasant fragrant odour, with the bitter of the plant. It pre- 
cipitates solutions of sulphate of iron, nitrate of silver, and the 
acetate and supceracetate of lead. 

Medical properties qnd uses. The leaves of this plant a are . 
diuretic ; and have been given successfully in dropsies. They 
are administered in the form of infusion; or their juice ex-) 
pressed and strained, is given in combindtidt with wine : but 
amidst a multitude of better diuretics, they may well be re- 
jected from the list of materia medica. 

The dose of the expressed juice is f51j, errked with an equal 
portion of wine. ; 


DAPHNE? Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 415. 

Cl. 8. Ord. 1. Octandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Vepreculz Linn, 
Thymelez Juss, 

G. 773. Cal. none. Cor. four-cleft, corollaceous, Bilin inclosing 
the stamens. Drupe one-seeded. 

* Flowers lateral. - : 


4 \ 


‘ / 
1 It was cultivated in this country by Turner in 1551. 
? Acgym. ‘Yheophrastus. Dioscorides. 


. 
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Species 1., Daphne Mexereum. Common Mezereon. Med. Bot. iv. 
716. t.68. Smith Flor. Brit. 420 
Officinal. Mezereci cortex. Lond. RADICIS CORTEX. Edin. 
*Dub.* The bark of the root. ; 
Mezereon grows wild in England a the north of E Europe; 
but for medical use it is cultivated in gardens; and is a very 
ornamental shrub. Its flowers expand in February and March, 
before the leaves. . It is a hardy shrub, seldom exceeding four 
feet in height, with a strong woody stem, throwing out many 
branches on every side, covered with a smooth pale olive- brown 
cuticle, and a tough fibrous inner bark. The root is of a fibrous » 
texture, pale- coloured, with a smooth, olive-coloured bark: 
the leaves, which are protruded from: the extremities of the 
branches, are tender, pale green, deciduous, lanceolate, sessile, 
entire, and smooth: ‘the flowers are of a pale rose colour, 
odorous, surrounding the branches in clusters below where the 
leaves are sent off; “they are_sessie, two- three- and four- 
clustered, with decidudns bractece at the base of each cluster, 
monopetalous, tubular, the lip divided into four oval, spreading 
segments: the stamens are placed alternately lower; the four 
higher ones displaying their yellow anthers at the mouth of the 
tube: the germen is oval, supporting a flat stigma, ona very short 
style, and becoming a re. pulpy drupe, containing one round 
seed.. There is a variety of the mezereon wiih white flowers 
and yellow fruit; but the medicinal effects of both are the same. 
For medical use the roots are dug up in the aptumn, after 
the leaves have fallen. The cuticle of the dried root is corru- 
gated, and the inner bark has a white cotton-like appearance. 
Qualities. The inner bark of every part of this plant whén 
fresh is very acrid, capable of producing inflammation and a 
discharge of serum when applied to the skin; and when chewed 
excites a considerable heat of the mouth and faces, whichcon- 
tinues for many hours afterwards. T ‘he fruit is equally acrid, 
acting as a corrosive poison if eaten. ‘The bark retains its acri- 
mony y when dried. It yields its virtues to water, and vinegar. 
Medical properties and uses. It operates as a stimulating 
diaphoretic, increasing the general arterial action, and deter- 
mining powertully to the surface; and ‘is apt to disorder the 
prime’ viz, and occasion vomiting and purging. It was long 
externally employed as a stimulus to ill-conditioned ulcers 5 
and the recent bark macerated in vinegar, and applied to the 
skin, is recommended in France for producing and keeping up 
a serous discharge in chronic logal affections. To form we 


~ 


1 The Dublin College in its Phatiaepntn has quoted -Eng. Bot. 119. erro- 
ale Sy the plate referred to being a representation of Daphne Laureola, Spurge 
Laure 
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“issue the bark must be renewed every night and-morning ; and 
afterwards once in twenty-four hours, to keep open the drain. 
Dr. Withering emploved it successfully as a local stimulant in 
a case of difheulty of swallowing, occasioned by paralysis. 
Although the case was of three years standing, the patient: rer 
covered the power of swallowing 1 in about a month, by very 
frequently chewing thin slices of the root, For this purpose it 
should be sliced longitudinally, as the acrimony resides in the 
bark only, the woody fibre being nearly inert. Internally 9 
decoction of this bark has been used against chronic rheuma- 
tism, scrofulous swellings, lepra and some other cutancous 
diseases; and till lately, it was considered as an antivenereal 


remedy of great efficacy. 


The Aawet in substance is gr. j, to ers. x. 
Officinal preparations, Decoctum Daphnes Mexerei. E, Decoctum 
Sarsapurille compositum, L, 


DATURA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1007. 
Cl.5, Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Sclanaceze Linn. So- 
lane Juss. 
G. 377. Corolla funnel- -shaped, plaited. Calyx tubular, angled, de- 
ciduous. Capsule with four valves. 
Species 2, Datura Sframontum. Thorn Apple. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 197. 
» t. 74. Smith Flor. Brit. 253. 
Ofjicinal. HERBA. Edin. SrRAMONIUM; HERBA. Dub. The 
herbaceous part of the Thorn Apple plant. 
This annual plant is a mative of America, but is now natu- 
“yalized to this country, and found growing on dunghills and by 
road- sides", arising Fog the fruit ejected from oardens ; flower- 


ing in July < ind August. It rises two or three fect i te height, 


with a round stem, branching very much, and dichotomous 
above; spreading and leafy. The leaves, ‘which spring froma 
the forks of the stem on long round petioles, are large, of a 
dark green colour on the upper surface, and pale beneath, irre= 
eularly ovate-triangular in figure, sinuated, and unequal at the 
base. The flowers are large, axillary, solitary, and supported 
on short erect peduncles. The calyx is about two inches in 
length, tubular, pentangular, and. five- toothed: the corolla 
longer, of a white colour, fonnel- -shaped, and plaited ; with 
the filaments, which support oblon g flat anthers, adhering to 
the tubes, and the style filiform, and terminated with a thick 
clubed stigma. When the corolla and its included parts 
drop, the calyx also separates above the base, which remains, 
and, becoming reflex, enlarges with the receptacle as a sup- 
port to the fruit. The fruit is alarge, fleshy, ovate-roundish, 

four-cornered capsule beset with sharp awl-shaped spines j 


- 


Wy 


? Very common about London. 


~~ —, 
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four-celled at the base, two-celled at the apex, and containing © 

a great number of reniform compressed seeds. Both the 

‘leaves and seeds are medicinally used. 

‘ — Qualities.. The whole herb has a narcotic, foetid odour, pro- 
ducing head-ach, and a bitterish nauseous taste; and gives to the 


.8 
saliva a deep green tinge when chewed. According to We- 


denberg *, it contains gum (mucus?) and resin, a volatile 
matter (which we find to be carbonate of ammania’), and the 
narcotic principle. Its virtues are extracted both by water and 
alcohol, ‘The watery infusion is transparent, with a very pale 
yellow hue which.is dissipated by acids, but very much deep- 
ened by the alkalies. It throws down whitish precipitates 
with acetate and superacetate of lead, and a black with nitrate 
of silver. Solution of sulphate of iron strikes a deep olive 
colour, and muriate of ‘mercury renders it milky ; but neither 
is precipitated till afer a very considerable time. 
Medical properties and uses. Thorn apple is narcotic and 
stimulant. Baron Stoerck first ventured to recommend it as 
an internal remedy, in cases of mania and epilepsy ; but, as 
Cullen remarks, be was less violent in his commendations of 
it than of the other narcotic plants which he introduced}, It 
was afterwards tried by other continental physicians with un- 
equal success; and without any, except in one case, by Gre- 
ding, who made the greatest number of trials of it. But the 
most decided experiments in its favour have been made by Dr, 
Barton of America, who regards it as a remedy of great efhi- 
cacy. He found that when the dose was gradually increased 
to thirtv grains, it dilated the pupil, and produced paralysis of 
the eye-lids ; effects which were removed by a blister. Cata- 
plasms of the bruised leaves have been successfully used as an 
application to inflammatory tumours, and for discussing 
masses of indurated milk in the breasts of nurses: and an oint- 
ment made with the powdered leaves allays the pain of ha- 
morrhoids. Smoking the root, in the manner of tobacco, is 
said to afford relief in the paroxysm of. spasmodic asthma. 
The inspissated expressed juice of the leaves has been usually 
given, but the strength of the extract was found by Greding 
to vary exceedingly ; and, therefore, perhaps Hufeland’s mode 
of giving it in the form of tincture is to be preferred. The 
dose of the extract at first should not. exceed gr. j, twice a 
day; increasing’ the quantity gradually, until 9) be taken in 
twenty-four hours. ii 


a 


1 Dissertatio Medica de Siramontt Usu, &c. Upsal. 4to. ' 

21f a little of the watery infusion be triturated with lime or calcined magnesia, 
and a glass rod dippedin muriatic acid held over the mixture, cop.ous whitg 
fumes are instantly produced, . 

* Materia Medica, . 28}. ays 
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Several instances of the fatal effects of stramonium, when 


eaten by mistake, are recorded by authors’. It produces deli- 


rium, stupor, convulsions, furious madness, paralysis, cold 
sweats, and death. As these effects depend on the narcotic 
principle, the best antidote is vinegar. 


on darted Spec. Plant. Willd. 1.1389. |’ 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

G. 53. Coro! Ma somewhat rayed, Florets of the disk abortive.» Fruié 
hispid with hair. 

Speciés 1, Daucus Carota*, Common Carrot. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 130. 

t. 50. Smith Flora Brit. 300. 

Officinal. Dauci (hortensis) Rapix. (agrestis) semina. Lond. 
: SEMEN. Edin. Daucus syivestris; sEMINA. Dub, The 

root of the Cultivated Carrot, and the seed of Wild Carrot. 

The carrot is a biennial indigenous plant. In its wild state 
it is found abundantly in pastures and on hills> ; flowering 1 in 
June and July. It is cultivated in great quantities for culinary 
purposes and feeding cattle. The root “is spindle-shaped, 
fleshy, and of a yellow colour; throwing up a round furrowed 
stem, which rises about two feet in height, and sends off long, 
erect, naked, floriferous branches. ‘The leaves are large, pe- 
tiolated, thrice- pinnate, cleft, and hairy. The flowers are 
produced in many-rayed compound umbels, flat on the top, 
and spreading, but after the flowering’ season they become 
condensed in a concave form. The involucre consists of se- 
veral narrow trifid leaves; the involucel is more commonly 
simple. The marginal flowers are white or yellow; the cen- 
tral, which are abortiv e, are frequently of a dark blood colour. 
The seeds are in pairs, eg@-shaped, convex, rough and bristled 
on one side, and flat on the other. These appearances are 
much changed by the powers of cultivation, which particu- 
larly i increase the size and: the-saccharine nutritious matter of 
the root 4. ; 

Qualities. The sensible qualities of the root of the onli 
vated carrot are well known. It contains chiefly mucilage 
and sugar. The seeds of the wild variety have an aromatic 
odour, and a warm pungent taste; qualities depending on an 
essential oil, which can be obtained separate in distillation with 
water. 


/ 


‘ _ 


‘It is said, nevertheless, to be sometimes used by the Turks, with the same 
intention as opium, or as a substitute for wine ; and the. Chinese infuse ." seeds 
in beer. Spratt’s History of the Royai Society, 162, 

2 Sradvaivos yess Dioscoridis. 

3 We have seen it in great abundance on the range of chalk hills which over- 
look Ryegate in Surry. 

4Carrots are generally supposed to be indigestible: but this opinion has 
‘arisen from their being in general not sufficiently boiled ; for, when well boiled, 


they are very digestible and nutritious. y 
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Medical properties anduses. The root of the garden carrot 
is emollient and antiseptic: and is successfully used, when 
boiled and beaten to a pulp, as a poultice to correct the dis- 


charge’ of foetid and ill-conditioned sores; and to allay the 


pain of carcinomatous and phagedenic ulcers. The seeds are 


carminative and diuretic. They may be usefal in flatulent . 
cases ; but they possess no efficacy in gravel and the other re-) 


nal complaints in which they have been extolled’. Against 

these latter complaints they have been given in strong infu- 

s1ons. | 
The dose. of the bruised seed is from 9} to 3}, or more. 


DELPHINIUM. Spec. Plant.. Willd. ii. 1226. 

Cl.13. Ord. 3.” Polyandria Trigynia. Nat, ord. Multisilique Linn. 
Ranunculacez Juss. : 

G. 1061. Calyx none. Petals five. Nectary bifid, horned behind. 
Pods three or one. 

#* Three-capsuled. 


Spec. 18. Delphinium Staphisagria®. Staves Acre. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 


471. t. 168. | 
Officinal, SraPHISAGRIZ sEMINA. Lond, Dul. 
Staves Acre seeds. 


This species of larkspur is a biennial plant, a native of the 


SEMEN, Edin 


south of Europe, flowering from June to August. it is a hand-- 


i > . ? . . : . 
some plant, rising from one to two feet in height, with a 
downy, erect, purplish, simple stem; and peduncied palmated 
leaves, the lobes of which are five or seven in number, of a 
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pale 'yreen colour, oblong, ovate, and sometimes acutely in-_ 


dented. The flowers are of a blue or purplish colour, in an 
open terminal spike, and supported on long flower-stalks ; and 
‘the uppermost petal is projected backwards so as to form a hol- 
low spur, which encloses two spurs of the superior leafiets of 
the nectary. The filaments are about twenty in number, short, 
and bearing large yellow anthers ; the germens three, close 
together, tapering, downy, and crowned with short filiform 
stylés, having simple stigmas. The seeds are rough, brown, 
_ triangular, and contained in straight. oblong capsules. 

The seeds are usually imported from Italy ; for although the 
plant is occasionally reared in our gardens’, yet it is difficult 
to preserve it through the winter, so as to enable it to perfect 
its seed, en 

Qualities. Staves acre seeds have very little odour, but that 
little is disagreeable ; their taste is bitter, acrid, and hot. They 
are yellowish within, and coyered with a rough blackish cuti- 
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2 The red. flowers in the centre of the umbels have been commended in epi- 
lepsy. 
2 Sragss ayer Dioscoridis. . 
- 3 It was first cultivated in England by Gerard in 1596, 
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cle. Their virtues are partially’ extracted by water, and com- 
pletely by alcohol. | 

Medical properties and uses. These seeds are emetic and 
cathartic; but their operation is so violent that they are never 
internally administered. Owing to their stimulating powerfully 
the salivary glands, when. chewed, they have been used as a 
masticatory 0 toothach; but they are chiefly employed in the 
state of powder, and mixed with hair powder for destroying 
Beciciin of the head. 


DIANTHUS'. | Spee. Plant. Willd. ii. 671. 
Cl. iO. Ord. 2. Decandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Caryop! ean Linn. ' 

Caryopbylleze Juss. 

G. 893. Calyx cylindrical, one-leafed; with four scales at the base, 

Peials five, with claws, Capsule cylindrical, one-celled. 

** Flowers solitary, many on the same stem. 

Species Q. Dianthus Caryophylius Clove Vink, or Gillyflower. 

Med. Bot. 2d ed. 579, t. 205. Smith Flor. Brit. 461. Eng. Bot. 214. 
Officinal. FLo3s. Edin, CARYOPHYLLUM RUBRUM; FLORES. 

Dub, Flowers of the Clove Pmk. 

This is a perennial plant, a native of Italy, but found grow- 
ing wild on ruined walls, as those of Rochester, Deal, and other 
old castles in England, flowering in July*. Itis generally cul 
tivated in gardens, for medieinal use; in which case the fow- 
ers become full, and improve their native odour. The root is 
firm, and beset with fibres. The stems, which rise from amon 
tufts of channelled linear glaucous leaves, that are finely toothed 
a little above the base, but entire and smooth towards the apex, 
are erect, branched, and panicled, bearing many solitary flow. 
rey he whole herb is covered with a giaucous bloom which 
easily wipes off. The calyx is striated, tubular, five-cleft, of 
a pale green colour, with ‘four rbomboid, pointed scales at its 
base, about one-fourth of its length + the petals vary in colour 
From a pale flesh red to the deepest carnation ; are unequally cre- 
nated, smooth at the orifice, with long darpous whitish claws. a 
The stamens are often short and abortive e; the styles long,’ res 
curved, and downy on the. upper side. | 

The varieties of this species of dianthus produced by the 
horticulturist are very numerous. For medicinal use those 
should he chosen which have the richest colour, and most spicy 
odour, The petals must be picked when the flower is fully blewn. 

Qualities. The odour of the petals is fragrant and aromatic, 
resembling that of the clove spice, the taste > slightly bitter, and 
-subastringent. Both water and alcohol extract their sensible 
qualities 5 and they yield an essential oil by paeeeecton with 


* From Au: evdes, The flower of Jove; yet it was unknown to the ancients, 
2 Ray and Hudsoa suppose it to be an outcast of gardens, and not au judige- 
nous plant of England. 
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water. The infusion strikes a black colour with sulphate of 
iron ; acids redden its colour ;. and alkalies change it to green, 

Medical properties and USES. Notwithstanding ihe testimo- 
ny of our forefathers in favour of the efficacy of these flowers 
in nervous affections, modern practitioners value them merely 
for their sensible ¢ qualities 5 and employ them only to give a 
pleasant flavour aad fine colour to a syrup, which is a pleasant 
yehicle, for the exhibition of more active medicines. 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Dianthi Caryophylli. E. D. 


DIGITALIS: Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 283. 

Cl. 14. Ord. 2. Didynamia Angiospermia, Nat. ord. Luride Linn, 
Scrophulariz Juss. 

G. 1155. Calyx five-parted. Corolla bell-shaped, ‘five-cleft, bellying. | 
Capsule ovate, 2-eelled. 

Spec. 1. Digitalis purpurea. Purple Foxglove’. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 218. 
-t.78, Smith Flora Brit. 665, Eng. Bok 1297. Withering’s Account 
of Foxglove. 

Officinal.. Dicrratis routa. Lond. Dub, 
Foxglove leaves: 

: Foxglove i is an indigenous biennial plant, found growing 

gen¢rally on the sides of hills, or sloping grounds, where the 

soil is dry, sandy or gravelly ; and flowering from the middle 
of June to nearly the middle. of August. T he root is knotty and 
fibrous, sending up.a stem which rises erect about four feet in 
height, and is Found) downy, and leafy. The lower leaves are 
in tufts, large, aboitt eight inches in length and three in 
breadth, ovate and pointed, with bordered fleshy peduncles ; 

the upper or stem leaves’are alternate, sparse, and lanceolate ; 
and both kinds have bluntly serrated, nearly erenate, edges, 
and wrinkled velyety surfaces ; with the uppe er surface of a beau- 
tiful deep green colour, and the under paler.and more downy, 

The flowers, which are numerous, are attached on footstalks 

to one side of the upper part of the stem, so as to allow them © 

to hang down, and forma very elegant terminal spike. At the 
base of each footstalk is a sessile pointed floral leaf. The up- 
permost segment of the calyx is narrower than the other four ; 
the corolla is monopetalous, of an oblong bell+shape, and 
about the size of the littic finger of an ordinary ¢ glove ; beilying 

‘on the lower side, with a short tubular base. The upper lip is 

slightly cloven, and more reflected than the under, which is 

larger. The corolla is guarded by long hairs at the mouth; 
its general colour is a bright pinkish purple, with the tube 
white, and the bellying part sprinkled on the inside with dark 

gues spols on a white eround, which give to the outside a 


. FOLIUM. Edin. 


a 


ve It was named Digiialis by Fuchsius, the first author who notices its medical 
properties, from the German bane F; sngerhut, a finger stole, in anes to the 
ghape ofthe blossom, 
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speckled appearance. The filaments are white, curved, bearing 
large oval yellow anthers ; the germen is pointed, supporting a 
simple style whose summit is cloven, The seed- vessel, which 
is a pyramidal capsule with a double partition produced y the. 
inflected margins of the valves ', contains many small ferrugi- 
neous, punctated seeds. 

The leaves are the only paris of the plants medicinally used 7, 
They should be gathered when the plant is in flower, and those 
only which are, fresh selected. The leaf-stalxs and midrib 
should be rejected, and the remaining part should be dried 
either in the sun-shine, or on a tin pan or pewter dish be- 
fore the fire, or the plant be hung up, each leaf separate, in 


a warm kitchen.” Practitioners ought annually to obtain. a. 


supply of the recent leaves, in the month of July, and dry them 
themselves ; as in the herb-shops they are often so ill dried as 
to appéar black, in which state they are useless.- The powder 
should be kept in closely stopped opaque phials. 

Qualities. Recent foxglove leaves are inodorouss; but in the 
dried. state they have a slixht narcotic odour, and a bitter nau- 
seous taste. Both water.and alcohol extract their virtues. The 
watery infusion has a pale olive green colour, with the unplea- 
sant odour and taste of the plant. It does not precipitate solu- 
tions of galls, tartarized antimony, nor sulphate of iron which 
only deepens its colour; but produces a yellowish precipitate 
with muriate of mercury, and a blackish violet very copious 
one with nitrate of silver. Subjected to the same process by 
which the narcotic principle is obtained from opium, it did not 
yield any of it; but the dry powder, which should have a beau- 
tiful green colour, moistened and triturated with lime or cal- 
cined magnesia, and a glass rod dipped in muriatic acid 
lreld over it, exhibits copious white fumes, proving the 
presence of ammonia. The presence of ammonia is also 
apparent in the tincture; which is rendered milky by wa- 
ter, aren orains of the powder macerated in f3{s of sulphuric 
ether lost three g grains of its weight, and yielded all its colour 
to the ether; and the ethereal tincture, on being evaporated on 
water, lefia pellicle of dark-green unctuous resinous matter, 
whilst some yellowish extractive was dissolved in the water, and 


precipitated afterwards by oxymuriatic acid. From this 1 imper- 


fect analysis, foxglove appears to contain ammonia, extractive, 
and a pea-green resinous matter in which its narcotic power 
resides. | 


' 


1 Gaertner de Fructibus, &c. i. 247. t. 53. ts 6. 
* Dropsy has been cured by the root. Mithering’s Account of the Foxglove. 
“3 Tbid, 181, , 
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“Medical properties and uses. Digitalis is directly sedative’, 
and diuretic. It diminishes the force of all the vital feeons, 
without inducing any previous excitement: and by a proper 
exhibition of it, ‘the frequency of the pulse may be diminished 


_ any number of ‘pulsations, and regulated at the pleasure of the 


practitioner ; whilst at the same Giné itadmits, to acertain ex- 
tent, of the employment of such medicines as increase the 
firmness of the arterial action, and give tone to the habit. 
When given, to the full extent of which the system can admit, 
the pulse intermits, and vertigo, indistinct vision, and nausea 
with vomiting, or purging, occur; and if after these indica- 
tions the quantity be stillmcreased, or if any considerable por- 
tion of the recent herb be inconsiderately, s swallowed, it pro- 
duces delirium, hiccough, cold sweats, conyulsions, syncope 
and. death. It is supposed, notwithstanding its sedative effects 
are acknowledged, to increase the action of. the absorbent Ssy- 
stem ; but although the discharge of urine is certainly very.con- 
siderably increased during its use, and the load of water with 
which the body is oppressed in dropsies is thrown off, yet it is 
not easy to conceive how a direct sedative can cperate as a sti- 
mulant ; and therefore the modus operandi of foxglove, in pro- 
ducing its diuretic effect, may be regarded as still unexplained. 
As a sedative foxclove was early used in some acute dis- 
eases, but its powers were not understood. It is now effica- 
ciously employed in inflammatory diseases ; in active hemor- 
rhages, particularly from the uterine vessels, when the pulse is 


sharp, throbbing, and frequent ; in mania, and in scrophula. 


Its beneficial “effects in phthisis pulmonalis were known so 
early as 1710; and passing experience confirms the justness of 
the praises bestowed on it by a writer of that period3. Dr. 


Ferriar found its utility in this complaint much increased by 


combining it with myrrh and sulphate of iron+. Its use has 
also been extended to venereal ulcerations, chronic rheumatism, 
hooping-cough, and some spasmodic affections: and as an ex- 
ternal application Hufeland recommends it to be used in the 
form of fomentation for dispelling glandular swellings. - 


As a diuretic the use of nssine was introduced by Dr. Wi- 


1 It may be necessary to define this term, which has occasioned too much cons 
troversy among medical writers. As we understand it, ‘ Any substance which di- 
minishes the action of the heart and arteries, without first increasing it, is seda- 
tive.’ 

2 Dr. Baildon observed-a curious effect of posture in ascertaining the real ef- 
fects of digitalison the pulse. When by gradually increased doses he took it to 
the extent of grs. vj. in the day, the pulse fellto 40 from 110. But when it was 
actually at 40, the erect posture would raise it to 100; when sitting it was 72) 


_ and when lying down 40. He observed the same effect in several patients to 


whom he gave it.—Hdin. Med. and Surgical Journal, in. a The 
3 Salmon. See The Edin. Med. and Sure: Journal, Vv. 303¢ 
4 Essay on the Medical Properties of Digitalis. 
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thering in W775". He found that its fetieficial etteetel im drop= 
gies were ‘more ee aSoHy obtained in. those constitutions inf 
which there is a laxity of fibre, pale countenance, feeble inter- 
mitting pulse, and cold skin } and where the swelling easily 
pits. But in florid habits, with great strength, tense fibre, and 
a hot dry skin, 1ts sedative effect is perceived, but no diuresis 
follows. ¢* If the belly in ascites be tense, hard, and ciréam- 
scribed ; or the limbs in anasarca be sohd aa resisting, we 
have but little hope*.” Experience has confirmed these ja- 
dicious observations ; and ft ig found that where this favoura- 
ble state does not exist, it may be produced by bleeding, and 
the free use of neutral salts calomel, and squilf, all of “which 
lower the system. © Fhe diuretic effect is checked when much 
nausea is present ; and Withering says purging also checks it; 
but in. our practice we have not found this to be the ease. The 
kinds of dropsy in which its effeets ate most useful, are ascites, 
anasarca, hydrothorax, and that species ef dropsy which suc- 
ceeds parturition, where the legs and thighs swetl, becoine pale 
and sémitransparent, with painin both groins. Digitalis will not 
cure a dropsy attended with palsy, unsoand viscera, or other 
complications of disease; but by allaying the urgency of the | 
symptoms it gains time for other medicines to act: and no be- 
nefit has hitherto been obtained from its use in hydatids, and 
hydrocephalus. 

Foxglove is administered im substance, or in decoction, or 
the watery infusion, or in tincture (see Preparations). Wher 
given m1 substance, it is frequently carduided with aromatics, 
soap, OF ammoniacum ; and most advantageously with calome} 
and opium, when it is required only to produce its diuretic ef- 
fects. It is always proper to begin with a dose not exceeding 
gr. }. of the powdered leaves given in a pill, twice a day; and 

eradually to 1nerease it till its efleets are apparent either on the 
Eide the stomach, the pulse, or the bowels. The medi- 


a 
eme must then be abt sisal ‘but in dropsy it maybe re- , : 
. 


peated avai after an interval, if the whole of the water be not 
evacuated... During its use dilaents are useful and necessary 5 
and nmmediately it 1s discontinued the strength nrust be 
recrnited by generous food, stecl, and cordial tonics. The de- 
leterions effects. of an overdose are to he counteracted by cordi= 
als, as ues mint tea, and opium; and when these are not 
sufficient, by biisters: 

Officinal preparations. Decoctrm Digitakis. D. Infusum Sigwthlis, 
i On songs Digitalis, LE. D. \ 


‘ 


——— 


‘Tie was induced to try it from finding it the active ingredient in a family ‘ 
receipt for the cure of drop sy, Fecarding which his opinion was asked. 
2 U7 tthering’s Account, Sc. ise. - 


oe 


‘ . 
' 


Officinal.. Doutcut puses. Lond. 
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DOLICHOS. Spec. Plant. Willd, iii. 1037. 

Cl.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. so eames Linn. 
Leguminose Juss. 


G. 1349. At the base of the standard two oblong, parallel calluses, 
compressing the wings underneath. | 

* Twining. \\ 

Spec 16. Dolichos pruriens. Cowhage. Med, Bot. 2d ed, 422. t, 153. 


— Chamberlaine’s Practical Treatisey on the Efficacy oj * Stizelolium or 
Cowhage. 


LEGUMINIS PUBES RIGIDA, 
Edin. Doticugs, seta LeGumiInum. Dub, The hairs of the Do- 
lichos pod, 

This is a perennial Ef chbieiist plant, a native of America, and 
the East and West Indies. In Bengal, where it is named Cad- 
juct, it Howers in the cool months from September to March. 
Lhe root is fibrous; the stem herbaceous, cylindrical, voluble, 
climbing, and branching ; with ternate ledves, on footstalks 
from six to fourteen inches long, given off altermately, and at 
the distance of a foot from each other. The central leaflet is 
rhomboidal, the two lateral ones oblique, and all-of them 
smooth on the upper surface, and hairy beneath. The flowers 
are papilionacecus, of a blood colour, peduncled, 1 in pendulous 


| solitary spikes, w hich hang from the axille of the leaves. The 


fruit 1s a coriaceous pod about four or five inches long, curved 
like the letter f, thickly covered with bristly short brown hairs s 
and containing three or five oval, compressed seeds. 

The pods we receive are brought from ithe West Indies. If 
incautiously touched, the spiculee | with which they are beset 
separate easily, and, sticking | in the fingers, occasion the most 
intolerable itching. 

Medical pr operties and uses. The spicule 4 dolichos pods 
operate as a mechanical anthelmintic. They have been found 
particularly useful in expelling the round worm, lumbricus teres, 
the spicul irritating, and_aiding its expulsion, and wounding 
it, without affecting the intestines. The best mode of preparing 
the remedy, is to dip the pods in syrup or molasses, ‘and then, 
with a, knife, to scrape off the hairs along with the syrup. 
When the mixture attains the thickness of “honey ¥, it is suffi- 


ciently impregnated with the-hairs, and is fit for use. 
> The dose of this mixture, for a child of three or four years’ 
old, is a teaspoon-ful, given’ in the mornit ng for three days,- 


and followed by a rial cathartic. 
~DORSTENIA. Spec... Plant. IV illd. 


Cl. 4, Ord. 1. Tetrandria Monogynia. Nat. ate fen fot ote 


Urticae Juss. 
G. 244.° Receptacle common, one-leafed, fleshy, in which solitary 
seeds are nestied (or placed in sockets w ithout attachment), 


Spec. 5. Dorstenia Contrajerva, Contrayerva, Med. Bot. 2d edit. 705. 
240, 


; 


\ 
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some kinds of diarrhoea. It 1s also useful in atonic gout, chro~ 
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Ubgainal CoNnTRAJERV RADIX: Lond woe RADIX. Edin: Contra ol 
jerva Root. ; Nats 
This is a perennial plant, a alativesof Penr, Mexico, and) 

some of the West India islands. The root is fusiform, knotty? 4 

and branching, compact, furnished with many rough fibres ss: 

externally of a brown colour, and internally . whitish.» It sends ree 
up several leaves, which are about four inches. in length and 
the same in breadth; of an irtégular shape;- but in ‘general Bike 

deeply laciniated into ‘five or seven obtuse parts ; and placed on #4 

Jong radical footstalks, winged towards the leaves. The fruc--. a 

tification, which is remarkable, and on radical stalks or scapes | 

which rise about four inches high, is a fleshy receptacle, like. 

a placenta, about an inch long, and three-fourths of an inch. . es 

broad, placed vertically ; and containing on its. upper surface : 

very’ sinall, scarcely conspicuous flowers, situated closely to-_ i 

gether, immersed in the receptacle, and occupying the whole 

of ite disc. The capsule possesses an elastic power when ripe, ¥ 

by which the seeds are thrown out with considerable force... | 

Monardus is the first author who mentions this root, which, ~ 
he says, is called Contrajerva' by the Spanish Indians, on ac- 
count of its alexipharmic qualities. Dr. Houston *, however, 
asserted that the ofcmal contrajerva was the roots of two other 
species of Dorstenia, the D. Houstonia and D. Drakenaof Will- 
denow ; but the British Colleges follow the authority of Linneus, 
It is brought to this country from the West Indies, packed in 
bales; in pieces of about two inches long. 

Qualities.. Contrajerva root has a peculiar, but not unplea- 
sant odour, and a bitterish, warm taste, leaving a pretty last- _ : 
ing impression on the tongue. It preserves its qualities when 
dried ; and in the state of powder. Both water and alcohol, as- 
sisted by heat, extract its virtues. The watery decoction is of 
a dark brownish red colour, and exceedingly mucilaginous.— 
The alcoholic tincture reddens litmus paper, is not altered by 
solution of sulphate ofiron, but is precipitated by water. 

Medical properties and uses. This root is a stimulant sudo- ° 
rific and tonic. Huxham and Pringle first pointed it out as a ~ 
remedy well suited to fevers of a typhoid type, and it is often’ 
employed in malignant eruptive diseases, dysentery, and. in 


nic rheumatism, and the fever attending dentition in w eak 1 in- 
fants. & 
The dose of the powdered root is from grs. v. to 5fs 5 ; but it 


is seldom used alone. 
Officinal preparation, Pulv. Contrajerve compositus. L. 


1 The Spanish fur the English word antidote is contrahiérla. 
® Phil. Trans. No. 421, p. 195. ‘: 


~ 


_ ELETTARTA?.- Maton, Trans. of the Linnean-Society, 
” igol: x. partied, 3 : ia ! 
; Cl.1. Ord. 1. Monandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Scitaminez Linn. 
Spee. Elettaria Cardamomum, The Cardamom Elettaria. Van Rheede, 
_*- (Elettari.) Hortus Malabaricus, vol.ix. t.4,5.° Linnean Transactions, 
 s wols x. part 2d. \ 
-. .Officinal. CarpaMomi semina. Lond. AMOMUM REPENS$ SEMEN. 
2 . p 
~~ Edin, CarDAMomMuUM minus; sEmMiINA, Dub. Lesser Cardamom 
A _ Seeds. cy ‘ 
_. * The plant which produces these seeds jis a native of India, 
growing on the mountains above Cochim and Calicut; in shady 
‘places on the declivitics of the mountains, and in the valleys. 
+ Itrises about twelve feet in height. The root is oblong, jointed, 
tortuous, of a whitish colour, and sending off numerous fibres. 
~ The stems which emerge from the rout are simple stipes, like 
'* areed, round, smooth, and the thickness of the human thumb. 
’ The leaves’ are alternate and sheathing, about four spans in 
length ; broad, green, and striated with parallel veins; and 
have a strong subacrid, aromatic taste and odour. The mid- 
rib of the leaf on the upper surface is pale green ; on the under 
_amuch deeper green. The flowers are in racemes which are 
sent off from the root, and creep along the ground: and are 
furnished with oblong leaflets like capsules. The calyx is infe- 
rior, small, and divided into three obtuse teeth at the mar- 
gin: the corolla monopetalous, tubular, and four-cleft; the 
three outer segments being long, narrow, and of a straw co- 
Jour, and the central one large, broad, concave, and irregularly 
oval.. Be 
The seeds are dried in the sun in the capsules, which as they 
dry change from green to a whitish straw colour, and become 
thinner in the bark. / 
Three species of this genus are known; but that which is 
above described yields the officinal’ cardamoms. They are 
brought to this country in the Bengal ships in cases, each 
- containing about 120lbs. weight. For the purpose of  pre- 
serving them, they are kept in the capsules, which ‘are 
small, triangular, striated, and of a pale, clear, straw colour. 
Qualities. Cardamom seeds have an agreeable aromatic 
odour, and warm spicy taste. They are easily separated from 
the capsule; and are of a brown colour, angular, corrugated, 


j 


. 


1 As the volume of the Linnean Transactions, which is to contain the generic 
character of this new genus, established by Dr. Maton, has net yet -appeared, 

(26th Aug. 1810), we cannot avail ourselves of his remarks, and Mr. White's 

- description, The description, however, of Rheede (from which we have copied), 
the Doctor informs us, is not at variance with*Mr, White’s; but the latter sup- 

plies some material defects in the former, which is not sufficient whereupon te 
found accurate generic characters, accommedated t@ the improved state of bota- 

nic science, 

i M 
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and pulverulent. © Water, alcohol, and ether extract their 
_ virtues; the two latter most completely. The watery infusiom = 
has a turbid appearance; and lets fall a flocculent precipitate, 
on the addition of alcohol, the acids, solutions of sulpbate of 
iron, muriate of mercury, and acetate of lead: but the sul- 
phate of iron does notalter its colour. The alcoholic tincture is 
rendered milky by water. The ethereal has a yellowish green 
. hue, and, when evaporated on the surface of water, leaves nét- 
ther resin nor extractive, but a considerable portion of essential 
oil, which has the flavour and taste of the seeds in perfection. 
Cardamoms therefore seem to be entirely composed of fecula, 
mucus, and essential oil. ape 
Medical properties and uses. Cardamom seeds are carmina- 
tive aad stomachic. They are less stimulating than, peppery 
and are, therefore, used, united with rhubarb and magnesia, 
in the flatulent colic of children ; and as a grateful addition to — 
bitters in dyspepsia, and gouty affections of the stomach: but 
they are principally employed to give warmth to other remedies. 
The dose in powder is from grs. vj. to 9}. . 
Officinal preparations. Extractum Colocynthidis compositum. L. D. 
Tinetura Cardamomi.-L. E. D. Tinctura Cardamomi composita. L. D. 
Tinctura Cinnamomi composita. L. E. Tinetura Gentiane comp. L. 
Tinctura Rhei. L.E.D. Tinctura Rhei cum Aloe. E. Tinctura Senne. 
L.D. Spiritus Aitheris aromaticus. L. Vinum Aloes Soccotrine. E. 
Confectio aromatica: L.. Electuarium aromaticum. D.’ Pulvis Cinna- 
momt tomp. 1. E. D. Pilule Scilie maritine. E. Infusum Senne. 
D. Infusum Senne cum Tamarindis, D. 


_ ERYNGIUM, § Spec. Plant. Willd. \.1356. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia.' Nat. ord. Umbellate. = ss 

G. 518. Flowers capitate. Receptacle paleaceous, : 

Spec. 6. Eryngium maritimum, Sea Eryngo, or Holly. Med. Bot. 2d 
ed..120.'#. 46. Smith Flora Brit. 289. Eng. Bot. 718. 

Officinal, Erxyne1um; rapix. Dud. Eryngo Reot. 

‘The sea holly is an indigenous, perennial plant, growing 
abundantly-on the sea shores, and flowering in July and Au- 
gust, Phe rootis long, and creeping sending up an erect, 
branching, round, obscurely furrowed, and leafy stem, which 

_ fises mearly eighteen inches in height... The lower Jeaves are 
roundish or reniform, plaited, lobed, and petiolate ; those.of © 
the stemeare sessile; and the whole are smooth, rigid, toothed 
with sharp spines like those of the holly ; and of a pale glau- 
cous cotaur, with the nerves and spines white. The flower 
heads are terminal, conical, and supplied with, palez ; with an 
dnvolucre of many, spreading, pointed leaves. _ The palezx, 
which separate the. florets, are tricuspid, longer than the flo- 
rets, and spinous, © The teeth of the calyx are erect, and spi- 
nous’; ‘the corolla consists of five eblong blue petals, with in- 
flected points. The filaments are longer than the corolla, the 
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two styles are filiform with simple stigmas; and the germen in- 
ferior and beset with hairs, becoming two oblong connected 
seeds. § Sigit. 

The root should be dug up for use, when the seed is ripen 
autumn. Itis white internally, and covered with a brown cu- 
ticle. % Fr - 

Qualities. The root of eryngo has scarcely any odour; and 
only a soft sweetish, slightly aromatic taste. Its virtues are 
extracted by water. | tis ot 

_ Medical properties and uses. It is supposed to be diureti¢ 
and aperient: and has been recommended in gonorrheea, jaune 
dice, and visceral obstructions 3 but it is au inert useless sube 


stance; and might with propriety be altogether rejected from 
the list of materia medica. : 


EUGENIA?. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 959. 

Cl. 12, Ord. 1, Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord, Hesperidee Linn 
Myrti Juss. 

G, 972. Calyx four-parted, superior. Pedals four. Berry one-celled, 
one-seeded. | 

Spec. 24. Eugenia caryophyllata. The Clove-tree. Med. Bot, 2d edit. 
538. ¢. 193, Journal de Physique, tome xiv. 47. ¢. 1, 

» Offcinal.. Caryoruyiur. Cakyoruyitl oLeum. Lond. Caryo- 
PHYLLUS ARoMATicUS. Floris germen, et ejus’ Oleum volatile. Edin, 
CaryorpuyLius AROMATICA; CALYX, OLEUM ESSENTIALE. Dub, 
Cloves, and Oil of Cloves. re 
The clove-tree’is a native of the Moluccas, where it was ori+ 

ginally abundantly found, particularly at Machian: but’ the 

‘harrow policy of the Dutch led them to destroy almost all the 

trees except those which they cultivated-on the island of Tere 
nate, So as to sive them a monopoly of the trade, which they 
have held since 1638. The French however obtained some 
plants which they carried to the [sle of France in 1770, and. 
‘thence, 1n 1774, to Cayenne. Jn 1789\%t was also introduced 
into the island of Dominica by William Urban Buée, esq, ; 
and at all these places it 1s now cultivated. \ It is a handsome 
tall tree, rising upon a stem of very hard wood,: covered with 
a grayish smooth bark, and about four or five feet in height be- 
fore it branches. The leaves are oblong, lanceolate, and point- 
ed at both ends; firm, nerved with manv parallel nerves, on 
each side of the midrib, entire, sinuated, and supported oh 
brown petioles about half the length of the leaf. The colour 6f 
the leaves 1s a dull green, and when bruised their odour is very 
Strong, and aromatic. The flowers are produced in terminal 
bunches, ‘or corymbose panicles, which generally consist of g, 
15, or 21 flowers. The calyx is oblong, woody, and divided 
at the brim into four small, toothed segments. The coroila 


' This genus was named after Prince Eugene of Savoy. . 
M 2 
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consists of four; roundish, notched, smal] petals ; : inclosing 
Hunerdus slender flamenta insertedints the calyx, and bearing 
simple anthers. The germen is oblong with a simple eae 
the fruit an inferior, coriaceous, bilocular berry. 

Although the unopened flowers of this tree, and even the 
leaves, particularly their petioles, are extremely aromatic and 
odorous, yet the flowers are inodorous when they are fully 
blown; and the real fruit is not aromatic '.” The cloves are 
the unexpanded flowers, which are Brst obtained when the tree 
is six years old. At Amboyna they are collected from October 
to December, when they begin to ‘redden. They require to be 
dried quickly ; on which acconnt. they are first immersed in 


boiling water, then exposed to smoke and a heat of 120° Fahr. _ 


till they begin to assume a brown hue; and afterwards the dry- 
ing is finished in the sun. In:the West Indies, those cloves 
which are dried altogether in the sun are considered the best. 

Cloves are imported into this country from the Dutch set- 
tlements; the best in chests, and an inferior kind in bags. The 
oil is brought i in bottles; but a considerable quantity 1s drawn 
in this country. 

The best variety of the Amboyna cloves is smaller and 
blacker‘than the other varieties, very scarce, and as a mark of 
pre-eminence is named the Royal clove. The Dutch sometimes 
mix among the best cloves, those from which the oil has been 
drawn ; and the fraud: is not easily discovered, as the used 

cloves regain part of their flavour by this mixture. The oil is 


also much adulterated: when it bas a hot fiery taste, and a 


great depth of colour, it may be suspected ?. 

Qualities. Good cloves have a strong, fragrant, aromatic 
odour, and a hot, acrid, aromatic taste, w hich is very perma-~ 
“nent. In form they MERAY a small nail, scarcely exceeding © 
half an inch in length ; ; with a roundish panicn head, and di- 
rectly under’ it four sharp, spreading” points, concave above ; 
their colour is deep reddish brown; the conical part of the head 
being lighter, and yellowish ; and” “this part is very easily sepa- 
rated. To the touch they feel somewhat g greasy. Water ex- 
tracts their odour, but little of their taste: alcohol takes up both; 
and when evaporated, the extract is pungent and fiery, although 
the odour is dissipated. Ether extracts completely their sensi- 
eble qualities ; and when the tincture is evaporated on watery a 
considerable portion ofa very pungent hot, unctuous resin, and 
some extractive remain. 

Cloves yield by distillation in water one-sixth of their weight 
ofa heavy, nearly colourless oil, which becomes yellow by age. 


? Journal de Phistoue) lc. : , ft 
2 Since this Sheet was put to press (26 Sept. 1819) ipl ag has become a 
British possession, 
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It bas the flavour of the cloves, but is comparatively milder. 
The Dutch oil bas a much deeper and a reddish colour ; and is 
extremely pungent and fiery ; owing, it is supposed, toits con 
taining in solution some of the resin of the cloves extracted by 
alcohol. 


_ «+ Medical properties and uses. Cloves are stimulant in a greater 


degree than any of the other aromatics. They are sometimes 
given alone in dyspepsia, attended with a very languid state of 
the circulation, and a sense of coldness in the stomach ; and 
in atonic gout: but they are chiefly used as corrigents to other 
medicines. The o¢/ is used as a corrigent to griping extracts ; 
and sometimes as a local application in toothach. 

The dose of powdered cloves may be from grs. v.. to grs. X 5 
that of the oil,- mij. to mvi. triturated with sugar. 

Officinal preparatiois. Infusum Caryophyliorum. L. Vinum Opit. 
L. Confectio aromatica. L, Confectio Scammonit. L, D. Electuarium 
aromaticum, D. .Pilule Aloes cum Colocynthide, E. D, Of the Oil— 
Spiritus Ammonice aromaticus. L.. 


-EUPHORBIA'. | Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 881.- 

Cl. 11, Ord.3. Dodecandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Tricocce Linn. Eu- 

sphorbize Juss, > 

G. 959. Corolla four- or five-petalled, fixed to the calyx. Calyx one- 
Jeafed, ventricose. Capsule tricoccus. : 

Species 7. Euphorbia Officinarum. Officinal Euphorbium Plant. Ame- 
nit. Acad. v, iii. p, 102. Jackson's Marocco, p. 81. fig.? Bruce's 
Abyssinia, v.v. p. 41. fig. ? | 

Officinal, Kurnorsi® Gummi-resinA. Lond. Euphorbium. 

- This is a perennial, succulent, shrabby plant, a native of 

Africa, where it grows in great abundance. The plant described 

and figured by Bruce under the name of Kol- Quail, and that 

which Jackson, in bis Account of Marocco, says the Arabs and 


-Shellahs call Dergmuse, appear tobe the same, or varieties of 


the E.. Officinarum. 
- When arrived at maturity, this plant has a-simple, erect, 


“round stem, about four or five feet high; angled or furrowed 


with eighteen or more longitudinal fissures. From the sum- 
mit branches are thrown out in every direction, going off first 
horizontally, and then ascending, so as to give to. the whole 
plant the appearance of the skeleton of a large goblet support- 
ed on a stalk or foot. The branches are about an ineh in dia- 
meter, more distinctly angled than the stem, scolloped, and 
furnished with prickles every where double. It has no leaves, 


s 


!- Antonius Musa and Euphorbus were brothers ; the former was physician 


‘to Augustus Cesar, the latterto Juba, king of Libya. Czsar raised a statue to 


Musa; Juba named this plant after Euphorbus, °‘* Ubi jam Musz statua ? 
Periit! evanuit! Euphorbiul autem perdurat, perennat, nec unquam destrut: 
potest.” Crit. Bet. 86, “ae " > 


~ 
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but instead of them tubercles adjoining to each pair of prickles. 


The flowers are sessile, on the extremities of the branches, of — 


a crimson colour... The calyx is of one piece, persistent, with 
a four- or five-toothed lip: the petals are four, turbinated, gib- 
bous, thick, truncated, unequal in situation, and fixed by 
claws to the margin of the calyx. The filaments are more than 
twelve, threadlike, longer than the corolla, coming forth at 
different times, and carrying each two globular anthers: the 
fermen is trigonous, with a simple, short style crowned with 
three semibifid obtuse stigmas. The capsule is three-lobed, 
three-celled, placed on a pedicel, elastic; with round solitary 
seeds. 

The succus proprius of all the species of euphorbia is milky, 
and concretes by exposure to the air into a solid substance, 
The euphorbium brought to this country is said to be the pro- 


duct of some other species, besides the piant we have described 5 


for instance, E. antiguorum and E. canariensis of Willde-- 
now. Mr. Jackson says that in the lower regions of Mount 


Atlas the inhabitants collect the concreted gum resin, which’ 
they call furbiune, in September. It is obtained by making 


slight incisions in the branches of the plant with a knife, from 
which a lacteous juice exudes, anc forms into tears of an oblong 
or roundish form. The quantity yielded is so considerable that 
ihe plants are cut once only in four years ; the supply then ob- 
tained being sufficient for that space of time for all Europe.— 
The recent juice is.so corrosive as to erode the skin wherever 
it touches ; and the people who gather the gum are obliged to 
tie a cloth over their mouth and nostrils, to protect them from 
the acrid dust of the withered branches, which induces the 
Most violent sneezing’. ; 

Euphorbium is bronght into this country in serons, each of 


which contains from 100 to 150 Ibs weight. It isin small hol-~ 


low somewhat forked pieces, which appear as if the euphorbi- 
um had concrete dronnd the flowers, or rather the pedicels of the 
flowers; and it is often mixed with tricoceus seeds, and other 
impurities. 


Qualities. Itis inodorous; and, when first chewed, has lit-. 


tle taste, but it soon gives a very acrid burning impression ta 
the tongue, palate and throat, which is very permanent and al- 
most insupportable. Water when triturated with it is rendered 
milky, but actually dissoives 1-7th part only of the quanuty 


- 


1 Decerib'ng the Kol-Quall—Bruce says, “ When the tree grows old, the 
branches wither, and, in place of milk, the inside appears to be full of powder, 
which is so pungent, that the small dust whch | drew upon striking a withered 
Branch seemed to threatén to make me sneeze to death, and the touching of the 
milk with my fingers excoriated thom as if sealded with boiling water,”—Apper- 
@ir, 4to, p. 43. fi Bho 
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employed: alcohol dissolves 1-4th part, and affords a clear 
straw-coloured tincture, which is rendered milky, by the addi- 
tion of water; and ether takes up six parts in ten, forming an 
opaline infusion. When the ethereal tincture is evaporated on 
the surface of water, it leaves on the side of the glass a pellicle 
of transparent resin, and on the water a cake of opaque adhesive 
whitish matter, which I found to consist of wax and resin, re- 
seubling an officinal plaster; while the water is rendered 
milky. The acrimony resides in the resinous matter. The 
_ analysis of Braconnot' makes 100°0 parts of euphorbium to con- 
tain 37:0 of resin, 19°O wax, 20°5 malate of lime, which was 
mistaken for gum, 2°O malate of potass, 5°O water, 13°5 
woody matter, and 3:0 loss. He regards the resin as peculiar, 
from its being insoluble in alkalis, but soluble in sulphuric and 
nitric acids, | 

Medical properties and uses. Euphorbium possesses power- 
ful cathartic, emetic, errhine, and rubefacient properties. It 
has been given as a hydragogue in dropsies; but owing to the 
violence of its effects its internal use is now exploded: neither 
as an errhine can it be used alone, for it occasions so much 
inflammation as to produce hemorrhage from the nostrils, 
and affect the integuments of the head with considerables well- 
ing. It is, however, when properly diluted with starch ‘or 
any other inert powder, and cautiously used, an effectual and 
excellent errhine in lethargy, deafness, palsy, amaurosis, and 
other cases.for which errhines are used. 


FERRUM. Iron, | 
This metal is one of the most abundant metallic pro- 
ductions of Nature, Its ores are found in almost every part 
of the globe; itis present in the soil, and often in the water; 
and is a constituent of vegetable and animal bodies. The 
following are the states in which iron is procured : 
A. In its metallic state : 
i, Alloyed with lead and copper. Sp, 1. Native iron. 
—— withnickel. — 2. Meteoric iron masses. 
ij. Sulphuretted. 3. Iron pyrites. 
Var. a. Common, 
b, Radiated. 
c. Hepatic. 
d, Capillary. 
e. Cellular. 
4, Magnetic pyrites. 


B. United with oxygen: 
iii, Oxidized, 5. Magnetic iron stone, 
_Yar.a.Common. .. |. 
l. Iron sand, 


1 Annales de Chimie, lxyiii, 44. 
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B. United with oxygen ; , ; i 

ili, Oxidized : | 6. Spicular iron ore, re 
) Mi i Var. a. Common. » 


b. Micaceous. 
7, Red iron stone. 
_ Var, a. Red scaly iron ore. - 
b. Red ochre. 
c..Compact. 
d. Red hematite. 
_ 8. Brown iron stone. 
! Var. a. Brown scaly. 
b. Ochrey. 
c. Compact. 
d. Brown hematite. 
e. Spathase. 
9. Sparry iron ore. 
10. Black iron stone. 
a Var. a. Compact. 
b. Black hematite, 
] 11. Yenite. — 
. 12. Argillaceous iron stone, . 
Var. a. Red chalk. 
b, Columnar. 
c. J.enticular, 
d. Jaspery. 
e. Common. 
J. Reniform, 
g. Pisiform. 5 
13. Bog iron ore. 
Var.-a. Morass ore, 
b. Swamp. 
¢. Meadow ore, - 
C. Acidified : 


iv, ——— with carbonic acid. 14, Carbonate of iron. 


V. — phosphoric acid. 15. Phosphate of iron. 
16. Blue iron earth. . 
17. Phosphate of iron and man-. 
ganese. — ft 
vi. arsenic acid. 18. Arseniate of iron. as 
19. Arseniate of iron and copper. 
vii, ———--—._ sulphuric acid. 20. Sulphate. 
viii, Composition unknown. | _ 21. Green iron earth. : 


Var. a. Friable. 
b. Coherent. 

Metallic iron can be extracted from al] of these ores, but 
the oxides are those more commonly wrought ; and, in this 
country, the argillaceous iron stone and the red hematite are 
the kinds in general use. The process varies in different 
places, but the principles on which it is conducted are every 
where the same. The ore is first roasted by placing it, after 
itis broken into small pieces, in alternate strata with small 


‘ 


= 
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coal, either in a kiln, or built up in a pyramidal form on the 
- ground, and setting fire to the lowest stratum of coal. This 
part of the process expels any sulphur, water, or carbonic acid, 
with which the iron stone may be combined ; ; and it is then 
smelted in a conical furnace of the strongest masonry, with 
coak ; the heat being raised toa very igh degree by means of 
a blast of condensed air airged throuch the furnace, and to 
facilitate the separation of the melted metal lime is used also 


asa flux. The scoria are drawn out through an opening 


» » cS 
towards the bottom of the furnace; and the melted metal, 


_ which is collected in a cavity at the bottom, is run off into 


moulds. In this state it is named pig- or cast-iron; and re- 
quires to be again fused and submitted to the action of the 
hammer, or to. pass between rollers, before it is sufficiently 
pure either for the majority of the purposes of art or of 
medicine '. 

Pure forged or bar iron is of a blueish white or gray colour, 
of a fibrous texture, and very brilliant in the fracture, or when 
filed or polished; it emits a peculiar odour when rubbed, and 
has a styptic taste. Its specific gravity varies from 7'6 to 7°8. 
It is attracted by the magnet, and becomes magnetic; proper- 
ties which distineuish it from all other metals, to which also 
“it is superior in hardness. It is very malleable, but Jess so 
than gold, silver, or copper; and is more ductile, tenacious, 
and elastic, than any other metal. Iron can be imnited by per- 
cussion, and melts at 158° of Wedgwood. Its surface is soon 
tarnished and oxidized when exposed to the air; and the oxi- 
dizemrent is much hastened by the presence of water, which it 
decomposes. Percussion at a high temperature separates from 
its surface oxidized scales; the sparks produced by its collision 
vith flint are oxidized ; ani in the state of wire, when made 
red hot at one extremity, and introduced into a bottle of pure 
oxygen gas, it burns with great splendour, and affords fused 
globules which are oxides. According to Proust, completely 
oxidized iron consists of forty-eight parts of oxygen and 52 
of iron. 

- Tron is of all the metals the least injurious to the animal 
system, and cannot in any respect be ranked as a poison. It 
was medicinally used by the ancients 5 ; for Dioscorides, we’ 
know, employed it quenched in wine as a remedy for dysen- 
tery ; and its use was by no means unfrequent as an external 
application for the cure of malignant“ulcers. The effects 
of iron,. however, as an internal remedy, were very little 


i 
> 


_ 1 For an excellent account of the preparation of iron from the ore, see Aikin's 
Dictionary. 
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understood till more modern times. It acts as a powerful 
tonic, increasing the general excitement, promoting the di- 
gestive powers and healthy secretions, giving a more florid 
hue to the Biaorl, and augmenting in a great degree the energy 
of the muscular Gbres: Tt answers the intentions for which it 
is prescribed more effectually, when it is given in small doses, 
mninutely divided as it is found in chalybeate springs, and 11s 
use long continued, The diseases in which it is used: are 
those whicl: are dependent on, or attended with, a weak, lan- 
guid, leucophlegimatie habit of bosly, as chlorosis, hysteria, 
dyspepsia, fiuor albus, gleet, passive heemorthagies, palsy, scro- 
fula, rickets, and the Jast stage of pbithisieal ‘affections; it is 
ali’ beneficial in convalescencies from almost all acute disease’! 
and has been lately recommended as a speente in cancer. The 
se of iron is contraindicated wherever the inflammatory dia- 
thesis is present, or there is any pao fulness of the ves- 
sels; or an increased secretion of bile, particularly 1 in sangul- 
neous habits. In these states of the system it occasions heat, 
thirst, headach, laborious respiration, and many other iu pleas 
sant symptoms; .but when given in a proper state of the body 
few medicines are capable of producing more beneficial effects. 

For the purposes of medicine soft malleable iron undergoes 
various preparations (see Preparations and Compositions); but 
at present we have to natice it only-as it is mentioned in the 
lists of materia medica of the British pharmacopeeias. 

1, Merautric Tron. 


Officinal, Ferrt RAMENTA ET rita. Lond. Limarura. Edin, 
Herre scoss, Dub.. Iron filings and wire. 


These. filings are ‘obtained from the workers in iron; but as 
they are often mixed with copper filings and other impurities, 
at is necessary, in order to purify them, to draw them. upwards 
through a sieve, or piece of coarse gauze, with a magnet. 

Medical properties and uses. Metallic iron exerts no action 
ou the living system, unless it meets with acid in the stomach, 
in which case it becomes tonic. Iron dilings, therefore, are 
not adapted for all the cases in which chalybeate remedies prove 
uselul; and are chiefly suited to those cases of dyspepsia, hy- 
aE chlorosis, and general debility, which are acconspanied 


with acidity in the first passages, When iron is oxidized by | 


the assistance of watery fluids, hydrogen gas is evolved ; hence, 
when, the filings are rendered active in the romania foetid 
eructations are produced, and the feces are coloured black ; 
-which, therefore, are ra i symptoms of the medicine having 
taken effect. As an anthelmintic iron filings may operate 
mechanically, and dislodge worms; but even im worm cases 
the oxi idizement of it in the cebu renders it more useful. 
tron wire is used for pharmaceutical preparations, on @c- 
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count of the purity of the iron from which it is made ; as the 
softest and purest tron only can be drawn, 

The filings are given in the form of powder combined with 
some aromatic, ‘or made into an electuary with honey, or in 
pills in combination with myrrh, ammeniacum, or some bitter 
extract. The dose may be from ors. vy. to 3fs. 

Officinal preparations. Ferri Limatura purificata. E. Ferrt Aces 
tas. D. Ferri Cartonas. E. D. Ferri. Sulphas, L. E. D. . Ferrum 
tartarizatum. 1s. Tinctura Acetatis Ferri. D. a Ferri alkalini, Li. 
Vinum Ferri. b. D, Ferri Cxydum nigrum. BE. D. . Hydrargyrus : 
purificatus. L. 

2. Oxrp1zep Tron, 
Officinal, Ferrum; savama. Edin. Ferrnum; squam® Oxipy, 

Dub. TVhe Scales, or the Scales of the Oxide of Iron. 

_ These scales are detached by the hammer of the smith from 
the surface of iron heated to redness in the forge, and ham- 
mered on the anvil. | 

Qualities. They are inodorous and insipid; attracted by 
the magnet, brittle, and reducible by trituration to a powder 
which is Bf a black colour. This oxide is soluble in acids, 
without producing hydrogen gas ; ana appears to be the metal 
in the first degree of oxidi ‘bethent, consisting, according to 
‘Lavoisier and Proust, of 27 parts of oxygen, and 73 of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘These scales ‘are used in the 
Same cases and in the same manner as the filings, and are 
preferable 5, for, as they do not prodace hydrogen gas when 
dissolving in the stomach, their use is unaccompanied by the 
distention and flatulence which the filings often occasion, 


FERULA. Spec, Plant. Willd. i. 1411. 
Cl. §. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 


. G. 539. Fruit oval, compressed plane, three streaks on each side. 


Species 11, Ferula Assafeetida 1, Assafeetida, Kempfer. Amcenitae 
ies Evotice, 535. t. 536, 

Officinal. AssaraariDa GumMti-Restna, Lond. 
sina, Zidin. Assarazripa. Dub. Assafoetida. 
This species of ferula is a native of the south of Persia, 

chiefly growing on the mountains in the provinces of Chora- 

saan and Laar, where itis named Aingisch. The root is per- 
ennital, tapering, and ponderous; when fully-grown, the size 
of a man’s leg, covered with a blackish- calouréd bark, and 
near the top beset with strong ngid fibres. The interial sub- 
stance is fleshy, white, and abounds with a thick very fetid 
milky juice. The stem is round, smooth, aud striated ; rising 


erect to the height of nine feet, and is about seven inches Int 


GUMMI-RE- 


el a tt — tee, 


1 The plant described and figured by Dr. Hope of Edinburgh, in the 75th 
volume of the Philosophical Transactions, as that which yields the officinal assa- 
fottida, is the Ferula persica of Willdevow, and a native of the north of Persia. 
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circumference at the base; surrounded with six or seven ra- 
dical leaves, nearly two feet long, bipinnate, with alternate 
pinnuless smooth, sinuated, lobed, or lanceolate; of a deep 
green colour, and fetid odour. The flowers are in plano- 
convex, terminal, compound umbels: the seeds oval, flat, fo- 
liaceous, of a reddish brown colour, rough, with three longitudi- 
nal lines; and havea porraceous odour, and a sharp bitter taste, 
When the root is four years old it 1s fit to yield the assa- 
feetida, which is procured by the peasants in the following 
manner :—At the season when the stem and leaves begin to 
decay, thev are twisted off from the root, which is then ex- 
posed by digging away the earth that surrounds it.’ It is left 
in thisstate screened from the sun for forty days; then the 
top is cut off transversely; and after forty-eight hours the 
juice which has exuded is scraped off, and another transverse 
section is made. ‘This operation is repeated three successive 
times, and then the root is allowed to remain untouched for 
eight or ten days, before another section is made. The root 
perishes after it is exhausted of the juice. The juice collected 
trom a number of roots is put together and dried in the sun. 
Assafcetida is brought to this country packed in cases, 
mais, and casks; that in the cases proving generally the best. 
It is in irregular masses, adhering to each other, externally of 
a brownish yellow colour, and containing many little sbining 
tears of a whitish, reddish, or violet hue. The best is clear, 
of a pale reddish colour, contains many of the white tears, and 
has the odour very strong. | shity 
Qualities. Assafcetida has a strong, very disagreeable, allia- 
eeous, fetid odour, and a bitter subacrid taste: but these 
qualities, particularly the odour, on which much of the. effi- 
cacy of the drug depends, are much injured by keeping’. . It 
becomes brittle by exposure to the air; but is not easily re- 
duced to powder. It yields all its virtues to ether and alcohol; 
and is diffused by trituration, in water, forming a milky opaque 
mixture. The ethereal tincture, when evaporated on water, 
leaves a thick pellicle of brown fetid resin, and gives the water 
a milky appearance. In distillation either with water or alco- 
hol assafcetida yields an essential oil, on which its odour de- 
pends. The proportions of its components are gum 60, resin 
30, and essential oil 10 parts in 100. | 374 
Medical properties and uses. This gum resin is stimulant, 
antispasmodic, expectorant, emmenagogue, and anthelmintic. 
Jt is more efficacious than any of the other fetid gums; pro» 
ducing its effects in a shorter space of time; and 1s therefore 


. ' Kempfer says: “ Affirmare ausim drachmam unam, recens effusam, majorem 
spargere foetorem quam centum libras vetustioris, quem siccum venundant ares 
mataril nostrates.” Amen. Exolicw, p. 535. , 
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eneficially given as an antispasmodic in cases of hysteria, 
hypochondriasis, dyspepsia, flatulent colic, tympanitis, and in 
nervous discases: its expectorant powers have been found 
useful in asthma, hooping-cough, and croup; and it ranks 
high as a remedy i in obstructions of the menses, and chlorotic 
affections. Weare informed that in India it is a successful 
Native specific against the Guinea worm'. Its use is contra- 
indicated where the inflammatory diathesis is present; and, 


_ owing to its stimulant quality, it 1s often necessary to combine 


it with antimonials and nitre, Its solution is used locally, 1 in 
the form of enema in worm cases, flatulent colic, and in the 
convulsions attending dentition; and sometimes it is exter~ 
nally applied as a plaster for discussing tumours. 

_ The dose is from ors, y. to Oj, formed into pills, or diffused’ 
in water. — 

Officinal preparations. Mistura Assafeetide. L..D. Tinct. Assa- 
Setide.L, ED. Spiritus Ammonie feetidus. L, ED. Tinct. Cas- 
torei comp. E. Pilule <Assafeetide composite. E, Pilule <Aloes 
sum Assafoetida. E.. Pilule Gallant composite, L. 


FICUS, Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 113). 


Cl. 23. Ord. 2. Polygamia Dicecia. Nat, ord, Scabride Linn, Ut- 
ticee Juss. 


_.G, 1931. Common receptacle turbinate, fleshy, converging, conceal- 


ing the florets, either in the same or a distinct individual. 
Male. Calyx three-parted. Corolla 0. Siamens three. 
‘emale. Calyx five-parted. Corolla 0. Pistil one. Seeds covered 
by a permanent, closed, somewhat fleshy calyx. 
* Leaves lobed. “tity 
Species 1. Ficus. Carica*, The Figtree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 714. 

#, 244, 

Officinal. Carice Fructus. Lond. Edin, Dub. The preserved 
fruit of the Fig. 

The fig-tree is a native of Asia, but it was introduced into 
Europe in the early ages. It 18 now cultivated in France, 
Spain, and Italy, in great abundance, and even sometimes 
ripens its fruit in Englands’. It flowers in June and July... It 
does not rise above twelve feet in height, but sends off many 
spreading, branches ; ; and the trunk, “which exudes a milky 
odorous fluid when Waunnet is covered with an ash-coloured 
bark, and seldom exceeds seven inches in diameter. The 
‘leaves, whicb are annual in Europe, but perennial between the 
tropics, are large, nearly a span in length, scabrous, and irre- 
gularly divided into three or five lobes ; of a deep green colour 


1 Edin. Med. Journ, ti. 304. 

2 Suxn Grxcorum. 

8 The first fig-trees introduced into-England are still in the Archbishop’s gar. 
den at Lambeth. T hey are supposed to have been planted by Cardinal Pole, 
and still bear excellent fruit. 
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hollow witbin ™. Sachi ey 
. The fig-tree was very much cultivated by the ancients, who 
brought the fruit to perfection by a process which they termed 
caprification. They had observed that those figs which were 
perforated by an insect, the Cynips Psenes of Linneeus, always 
ripened better; and therefore tied a wild fig, on whieh this 
insect breeds, near the young figs, so 3s to cause the insects, 
when they issued from the wild fig, also to perforate them. 
The good effects arose from the crawling of the larvae within 
the figs, scattering the pollen, and thus forwarding the im- 
“pregnation of the female florets : but the gardeners of Aleppo, 
ignorant of the cause of the benefit derived from the cynips, 
imitate the process ‘by pricking the figs with a needle dipped 
in oil, in order to procure early figs. ‘The-fruit when ripe 1s” 
dried in ovens to preserve it, and destroy any of the larva of 
the cynips that may remain; and then packed very closely 
into the small chests in which they are imported into this 
countrys | shyly 

Quaiities. Dried figs have a sweet,.peculiar taste. They 
are generally compressed ; the cuticle is of a brownish colonr, 
and crusted over with crystals of sugar 5 and within are numes 
rous small yellow lenticular seeds in a sweet viscid pulp. They 
consist almost entirely of mucilage and sugar. | 3 

Medical properties and uses. ‘The dietetical use of figs is 
well known?. When eaten freely they are apt to occasion 
flatulent colic and diarrhcea. _They are used medicinally in 
demulcent decoctions; in pulmonary and other inflammatory 
complaints; and two ounces of them boiled in six fluid ounces 
of water, and strained, form a useful gargle in cynanche toft- 
sillaris, when suppuration takes place. The figs themselves, 
roasted or boiled and split, form excellent cataplasms, when 
applied as hot as they can be borne to gum boils, and other 
small phlegmons 3. : win 

Officinal preparations. Decoctum Hordei compositum. L,D. Con- 
Jectio Sennee, L. E. D, te Bouse jl os Sida 

1 Gertner de Fructilus, ii. 66. t 91. ‘ 

3 Figs were the chief pari of the food of the ancient Athletz. 

3'The mast ancient cataplasm on record was made of figs. It was used for the 
relief af Mozekiah, who lived 260 years before Hippocrates... “ And Isaiah said, 
Take alumip of figs. And they took and laid it-on the boil, and he recovered.” _ 
2, Kings; chap. xx. 7% ; 
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_PRAXINUS. Spee. Plant. Willd: iv. 109% 


@. 93. Ord, 2. Polygamia Dicecia. Nat. ord. ap ia Linn. Jasraie | 


nee Juss. 


G. 1903. Hermaph. Ca/yz 0, or four-parted. Corolla ©, or four- 


“parted. Stamens two.  Pistil one. Capsyle, one-seeded, lanceo~ 
date. Female. Pistil one, lanceolate. 


: _ Species 15. Fraxinus Ornus'. Flowering Ash. “Med. Bot. 2d edit: 


~ 9.589. Sitthorp Flora Greca, t. 4. 


* Officinal. Manna. Lond. Dub. . Succus CONCRETUS, 


Manna dictus. Edin, Manna. The concrete 2 juice of the Flower- 


0 ing Ash. 


This tree is a native of the south of Europe, growing very : 
abundantly in Calabria, Apulia, ‘cily, and on the loftier 
mountains of Greece; and is dilltivated.; in England as an or- 


o 
namental tree, flowering in May and June. It seldom ex- 


ceeds twenty feet in height, is very branching, with a smooth 
gray bark. The leaves are deciduous, petiolate, opposite, and 


pinnate, composed of two or three pair of leaflets, with a 
terminal one: the leaflets opposite, about one inch and a half 
long, and three fourths broad, pointed at each end, obtusely 

and. anequally serrated, smooth, and of a deep™ bright. green 


o o 
colour, The footstalks vary wae neth, and-are channelled ; 


the gems villous. The flowers, which crow in close padictes 
at the extremities of the young shoots, are superdecompound, 


opposite, scarcely the length of the leaves, smooth, and 


“without bractez. The segments of the calyx are. ovate, 
pointed, and nearly equal; the petals oblong and linear, ob- 


tuse, entire, attenuated at the base, ate twice the 
length of the calyx, and of a white colour, e filaments 
are two, spreading between the petals, white, patient and 
bearing yellow incumbent anthers. The germen 1s smalls 
oval, ‘and smooth, bearing a short straight style crowned 
with a notched stigma. ‘Tse capsules droop, are lanceolate, 
notched, compressed, bilocular at the base; one cell being 
generally abortive, while the other contains a cylindrical fer- 
ruginous seed, 

Two other species of ash, the rotundifolia and excelsior, 
also produce manna. It andes 4 in warm dry iveather spon 
taneously from the stem and branches; and concretes into 
whitish tears, which are scraped off and ‘sen under the name 
of manna in the tear. The greater part of the manna, how- 
ever, is obtained by longitudinal incisions about three inches - 
in length, made on one side of the tree only in the same 


‘season, and continued from the base of the trunk, upwards 


as far a3 the branches, at the distance of an inch from each 


teeta 
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other. The manna flows at first in form of a thick juice, 
which gradually concretes. It is collected in baskets, and 
kuown under ihe name of manna grassa, fat manna: and is 
in irregular masses of a reddish or brownish colour, oftert 
full of impurities. By making the juice to concrete on 
straws, and chips fastened near “the i incisions, a finer kind of 
manna is procured, which is called canulated or flaky manna, 
manna in cannoli. The collecting begins about the middle of 
June, and terminates in September ', : 

Manna is brought to Great Britain packed in chests. The 
‘different sorts are in separate packages, aud are known by 
the names of Flake manna, Sicilian manna, and Calabrian 
manna. Thebest is i oblong pieces or flakes, moderately 
dry, friable, ight, of a whitish or pale yellow colour, and 
in some degree transparent: the inferior kinds are moist, 
unctuous, and brown?.” Manna is said to be occasionally 
counterfeited by a composition of honey or sugar, with the 
addition of scammony or some other purgative?: but such 
frauds are now scldom attempted; and bad or counterfeit 
manna may he easily discovered by its colour, weight, trans- 
parency, and taste; which are different from those of real 
manna. 


- Qualities. Manna has a slight peculiar yee and a 


sweet taste, with a slight degree ‘of bitterness, not very plea- 


sant, and leaving a nauseous impression on the tongue. The 
fiver pieces, which are often hollow, when broken and exa- 


mined by the microscope, exhibit bundles of long beautiful 
spicular crystals: but the general texture of the pieces 1s 
granular. It is entirely soluble in water and alcohol; and 
the latter, when the solution bas been assisted by heat; de- 
posits on cooling five-cighths of the manna beautifully ¢ crv- 
stallized ; and which may be regarded as pure manna, and 
an uncry stallizable mucilaginous- extractive matter remains, 
on which probably the purgative quality of the drug depends. 
Fourcroy and Vauquelin suppose that the common manna 
of the shops contains four different ingredients. 1, Pure 
manna, constituting three-fourths of the whole. 2. A little 


common sugar. 3. A yellow nauseous-smelling substance, | 


to which its purgative qualities seem owing: and 4. Mucilage. 

Medical properties and uses. Manna is a very gentle laxa- 
tive. It was extravagantly commended by some of the ‘older 
physicians; but is now more justly regarded as a laxative fit 
for children only, and very weak habits. When given in a 
dose sufficient for an adult, it is apt to occasion flatulence 


* Arctuarius is the first Greck who notices manna. Freind’s Hist. of Med. i. 273. 
2 Lewis, _ 3 Alston’s Mat. Med. it. 472. 
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and eriping; and therefore it is.seldom used, except as an 


adjunct to senna, rhubarb, or solutions of neutral salts, with 
the view of covering their tastes. | “s . 
The dose for children is from 51) to 3iv3 and for adults 


| from 3] to 3ij. 


Officinal preparations. Confectio Cassie. L. E. D. Enema ca 


- tharticum. D. Enema felidum. D. Syrupus Senne. D. | 


FUCUS. Genera Plant. Schreber. : 
Cl. 24. Ord. 3. Cryptogamia Alga. Nat.ord. Aloe. » 
G. 1671. Male. Vesiclessmooth, hollow, with villose hairs within, 
interwoven. 
*- Female. Vesicles smooth, filled with jelly, sprinkled with 
_ immersed grains, prominent at the tip. _ Seeds solitary. 


‘Species 2. Fucus vesiculostis, Biadder-wrack. ‘Turner's Fuci, ii. 


44, Eng. Bot. 1066. Nit Di 
Officinal, Fucus. Lond. Quercus MARINA; HERBA FRUCTIBUS 
PRESENTIBUS. Dub. Bladder-wrack, bearing the-fruit. Mia 

This marine plant is a perennial, a native of the British 


_ shores; bearing the fructification in the spriig. The root’ is 


an expanded, black, woody, callous disk. The frond is 
smooth and glossy, from one to four feet in length, and 
from half an inch to one inch and a half m breadth, of 4 
dark olive green colour, becoming paler near thé apices: 
every where linear, and dichotomous; and through its whole 
length furnished with a midrib of a blackish colour, as thick 
as a goose-quill at the base, but gradually growing pale and © 
thin. In the membranous part are found immersed spherical _ 
vesicles, varying\ in size from a pea to a hazel-tiut, always 
close to the midrib, their substance thin, and their cavity full . 
of air. The fruetification consists of compressed turgid soli- 
tary or twin receptacles at the ends of the branches; roundish, 
perforated, and filled with a tasteless pellucid mucus. 

When the plant is dried it becomes brittle, and of a dull 
black colour; and sometimes is covered with a saline efflo- 
rescence. It is much used in the making of kelp. oe 
~ Qualities. The odour is slight, but peculiar ; and the taste 


nauseous, and similar to that of soda, When burnt it yields . ~ 


thareoal and soda. - hae 
Medical properties and uses. The burnt plant is considered 
as deobstruent ; and has been exhibited in scrophulous af- 
fections, and bronchocele ¢ and Dr. Russell found the mucus 
of the vesicles an excellent resolvent when externally applied 
to scrophulous swellings. . 
Officinal preparation. °Pulvis Quercus marine. D. 
GALBANI GUMMI RESINA. Vide Bulon. 
GALLARY.. Vide Quercus. | 
: th x 
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GENTIANA’. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1331. Ay 
€l. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Rotacewm Linn. 
Gentiane Juss, . 
G. 512. Corolla one-petalled. Capsule two-valved;, one-celled ; 
with two longitudinal receptacles. 
* Corollas 5- or Q-cleft, somewhat bell-shaped. 
Species 1. Gentiana /utea. Yellow Géntian. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 273. 
t. OS. yah. 
Ofiicinal. GENTIANS RapIx. Lond. 
TIANA; RADIX. Dub. Gentian Root. 
This species of gentian is a perennial. plant, found grow- 
ing on the alps of Switzerland and Austria, the Apennines, 
the Pyrennees, and-in North America. The root is thick, 
Jong, and cylindrical. The lower leaves are petioled, large, 
spear-shaped, stiff, and having five large veins on the back, 
plaited, and of a yellowish green colour: those of the stem 
are concave, smooth, and egg-shaped, sessile, and almost 
embracing the stem, which. rises three or four feet in height. 
The flowers are in whorls at the upper joints, large, yellow, 
peduncled, and very beautiful: the calyx, which is a mem- 
branous deciduous spathe, bursts on the side when the flower 
opens: the corolla is rotated, divided into five or eight nar= 
row spreading segments, of an elliptical shape, and speckled 
with many thick dots. The filaments are shorter than the 
eorolla, and furnished with long erect anthers: the germen 
1s conical, crowned with two sessile reflected stigmas; and 
‘becomes aconical capsule, which contains numerous small 
seeds. 7 
“Gentian roots are brought to this country from Germany.. 
‘They are in pieces. of various lengths and thickness, twisted, 
wrinkled on the outside, and covered. with a brownish gray 
cuticle. ; . 
- Qualities. They have no particular odour, and the taste 
is intensely bitter without being nauseous. When cut trans- 
versely the pieces exhibit a yellow miaculated heart; with 
thick bark. verging to brown. ‘The sensible qualities of gen- 
tian root are. extracted by ether, alcohol, and water. The 
two former extract a bitter resin and an extractive matter; and 
the latter some part of these and a considerable quantity of 
mucilage also, which occasions the infusion often to become 
ropy- Diluted alcohol is its proper menstruum. The bitter 
resin is deposited from the ethereal tincture, opaque, and of 
a pale yellow colour; and in it the virtues of the drug seem 
chiefly to reside. : 


RADIX. Edin. Geno — 


* This genus is said to have been named after Gentius, king: of Ulyria, who: 
first discovered its medicinal properties 167 years before tiie birth of our 
Saviour. 
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Medical properties and uses. Gentian root is tonic, sto~ 
machic, and in large doses aperient. Its use as a stomachic 
bitter is of very ancient date; and it is still; perhaps, the most 
generally employed of this class of medicines. It has been 


found beneficial in dyspepsia, gout, hysteria, and jaundice ; 
-chlorosis, dropsy, and diarrhoea ; and in all cases of general 
debility im which tonics are’ indicaied. It 1s sometimes 
- joined with the cinchona in intermittents; and, according as 
‘the circumstances of the cases for which it is prescribed may 


direct, it may be combined with orange-peel, chalybeates; 
aromatics, squill, mineral acids, and neutral salts. On ac- 


-count of its antiseptic effects on dead animal matter, its in- 


fusion has been used as an application to putrid ulcers. The 
forms in which it is generally given are infusion and tincture 
very seldom in substance. 
The dose in substance is from grs. x. to Dij. avira 
Officinal preparations. Extractum Gentiane. L.E.D. Infusum 
Gentiane compositum. L. E.D. Tinctura Gentiane composita. L. 
E. D. Vinum Gentiane compositum. E, 


GEOFFROYA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1129: 
Cl. 17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionaceze Linn. 
. Legaminose Juss, i ra 
G. 1362. Calyz five-parted. Drupe ovate. Nucleus compressed,., 


‘Species 3. Geoffroya inermis. ‘The Cabbage-tree. Med. Bot, 2d 


edit. 416. £.151. Phil. Trans. \xvii. 512. ¢. 10. 
Officinal. , CORTEX, Edin, GEoFFR@A; cortex. Dub. Cab- 

bage-treé bark. | 

This tree is a native of Jamaica, growing in thé low sa- 
vannahs. It rises to a considerable height, branching to- 
wards the top; dnd is covéred with a smooth gray external 
bark. The leaves are pinnate, composeéd of four or five pairs” 
df lancet-shaped, pointed, smooth, leaflets, standing in pairs 
on short footstalks, with a terminal one, ‘The flowers are in 
clusters on large branched spikes. The calyx is bell-shaped, 
with five short obtuse teeth; the corolla papilionaceotis, of a 
pale rose colour, consisting of a roundish concave vexillum 
notched at the apex; two oblong, obtuse, concave, some- 
what shorter ale; and an obtuse divided carina. The fila- 
ments, nine of which are united at the base, support simple 
roundish anthers; the germen is oval, wjth a curved tapering 
style and hooked stigma. The fruit, which resembles a 
sinall plum; is pulpy, marked on‘each side with a longitudi- 
nal furrow; and contains ahard seed. | ) 

Qualities. Cabbage-tree bark has a disagreeable an 
sweetish mucilaginous taste. The pieces as they are bro 
to this country are externally gray; internally black and 
rowed, pulverulent, affording a powder resembling the 
jalap. Its soluble components seem to be chiefly mucue 
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sin, extractive, a saccharine matter, and the narcotic prin- 
ciple. , y : 
Medical properties and uses, This bark is a powerful an- 
thelmintic. Its properties as such were first noticed by Mr. 
Peter Duguid’, and have since been fully confirmed: but we 
are principally indebted to Dr. Wright for an accurate know- 
Jedge both of the plant and its virtues*. It is particularly 
useful in expelling the lombrici; and may. be given in the 
forms of powder, decoction, extract, and syrup; but the 
decoction is the one most commonly employed. (See Pre- 
parations and Compositions.) It operates as a cathartic ; but 
has a narcotic effect also: and requires therefore to be given 
‘at first in small doses, ‘* which may be gradually increased 
till a mausea is excited, when the dose for that patient is 
ascertained?,”” In overdoses it is apt to occasion sickness, 
vomiting, fever, and delirium; and the same effeets are pro- 
duced if cold water be drunk during its operation... When 
such symptoms oceur from either cause, they are. generally 
removed by copious draughts of warm water, a dose of castor- 
oil, and plentiful dilution with lemonade or infusion of ta- 
marinds. It is perhaps, owing to these deleterious effects of 
the remedy, that it has not been generally used in this 
country. : 


The dose of the powder is from 3j to 5{s;—and that of — | 


the extract, which 1s. made by evaporating the decoction, 
grs. ij. The syrup, which is the decoction with a double 
| portion of sugar added to it, may be taken in doses of from 
_ two to four spoonfuls. : 
Officinal preparation. Decoctum Geoffreee inermis, E. 
GEUM. = Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1113. eer 
€1,12. Ord.8. Icesandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. Senticose Linn. 
Rosaceze Juss. / 
G. 1002. Calyx ten-cleft. Petals five. Seeds witha kneed awn. : 
Species 3. Geum urlanum*. Common Avens, or Herb Bennet. 
Med. Bot, 2d edit. 502. t. 181. Smith Flora Brit. 554. 
Officinal. ; Rapix. Dut. The root of Common Avens. 
Avens is:an indigenous perennial plant, common-in woods 
and shady places, flowering from ,May to August. The root 
is fibrous; the stem about two feet high, nearly upright, 
roundish, hairy, leafy, branched at the top, and of a brownish 
hue on one side: The leaves are of a deep green colour, on 
channelled footstalks3 those nearest the root pinnated and 
lyrate, with two pairs of unequal leaflets, and a‘larger wedge~ 
shaped terminal one; the higher ones are simple, trifid, and: 


» Physical and Literary Essays, ii:264. 9 Phil. Trans.kic. ~ 
3 Wright, 1, e« 4: Caryophyilatas. Alston's Mat. Med. vol. i. p. 482, 
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‘pointed; and the whole cleft-serrated, and hairy: “Fhe stem- 
leaves are accompamied with a pair of large, rounded, lobed, 
‘toothed stipules resembling the smaller leaflets. The flowers 
are terminal and solitary, on peduncles.. The calyx is of a 
brown hue externally, and pale green within, of one ‘piece, 
divided into five large pointed segments, ‘and also five inter- 
_mediate ones much smaller, and lanceolate. The petals are 
‘bright yellow, small, with claws, and spreading: the fila- 
ments awl-shaped, nearly as long as the larger segments of. 
the calyx, yellowish, inserted into the calyx; at first bent in- 
wards, afterwards erect, .and supporting yellow anthers. The 
germens are hairy, collected into a pear-shape, bearing styles 
jointed in the middle, with simple stigmas. The seeds are 
somewhat hairy, with purple naked awns, hooked, and 
kneed at the apex. : 
The root, which is the part of this plant medicinally used, 
should be dug up in March; for the odour is then strongest, 
‘and is almost lost when the flowers appear. It should be 
dried in the air, with a moderate heat. The large roots are. 
to be preferred; and the cultivated’are supposed to be supe- 
Tior to the wild. | 
Qualities. Avens root has a fragrant odour resembling that 
of cloves, and a bitterish austere taste. The pieces are of a 
dark brownish red colour on the outside, and internally 
~ white. Its sensible qualities are extracted both by water and 
alcohol; and in distillation with water it yields a small por- 
tion of heavy volatile oil. The watery infusion reddens lit- 
mus paper, and strikes a black colour with sulphate of tron. 
~ * Medical properties and uses. The root of ‘avens 13 astrin- 
gent, tonic, and antiseptic. IJt is mentioned by Ray as a 
febrifuge, but has been very little used in Britain, and alto- 
gether not much noticed; till Buckbave, in a work entitled 
Observationes circa Radicem Get urbani, adduced numerous 
instances of its efficacy in intermittents. The continental 
practitioners recommend it in dysentery, chronic diarrhea, 
flatulent colic; and as a general tonic in all cases in which 
cinchona is commonly employed: the Dublin College has 
therefore judiciously inserted it in the list of materia me- 
dica; and, being antindigenous remedy, it deserves attention. 
It may be exhibited in the form of powder; or an electuary 
. compounded with honey and rbubarb; or a decoction may be 
made with one ounce of the root and one pint of water; or a 
tincture with similar proportions of the root and alcohol. 
The dose of the powder is fs or 3], four times aday; of the 
decoction f3j everv hour; and of the tncture f3{s properly 
diluted three or four times a day. 
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GLYCYRRHIZA". Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1143. ; 
Cl.17. Ord. 4.- Diadelphia Decandria, Nat. ord. Papilionaceze Linn. 

Leguminosae Juss. ( 

G. 1366. Calyx bilabiate; upper lip three-cleft, lower undivided. 
Legume ovate, compressed. Ay 
Spec. 4. Glycyrrhiza glabra, Common Liquorice. Med. Bot. 2d 

ed. 420. ¢. 152. Sc 
Officinal. GiycykRHI1z# ravix. Lond. Dub. 

TRacTUM. Edin. Liquorice Root, and the extract. 

The liquorice plant is a native of the South of Europe and 
Syria; but the greater part of what is used in Britain is the pro- 
duce of its own soil. by cultivation. The*London market is 
supphed chiefly from Mitcham in Surry?. It flowers in Au- 

st. . 

The root is perennial, running when in its proper soil, which 
is a light sandy one, very deep; it is round, the thickness from. 
that of a goose-quill to that of the thumb, long, thin, flexi- 
ble, furnished with sparse fibres; covered with a brownish 
cuticle, internally fibrous, of a pale yellow colour, and juicy. 
The stem rises to the height of four or five feet, herbaceous, 
and striated, with few branches. The leaves are alternate, and 
pinnated ; consisting of four or five pairs of ovate, reiuse, pe- 
tiolated leaflets, with a terminal one; of a pale green colour, and 
clammy ontthe under side. »The flowers are papilionaceous in 
long axillary, sparse spikes, of a blue or purplish colour. The 


RADIX, EX- 


calyx is persistent, tubular, and divided as above; the corolla 


consists of an ovate, lanceolate, obtuse, erect, coneave vexi- 


lum 3 two oblong obtuse ale, longer than the carina which is. 


dipetalous and about the length of the calyx, The filaments are 


ten, nine of them united at the base, bearing simple roundish | 


anthers; the germen is short, with a tapering style and blunt 
stigma. The lecumes are ovate, flatted, smooth, acute, one- 
celled, containing two or three small kidney-shaped seeds, 
When liquorice root is three years old, it is dug up for use 
in November. §‘ The whole roots are then washed, the fibres 
cut off, and’the smaller roots separated from the larger ones, 
The former, termed the offal, are dried, and ground to pow- 
der; the latter are packed up and sold to the druggists 3.”’ 
Qualities. This root is inodorous, and the taste sweet and 
mucilaginous, Jeaving, when it is chewed without beingpeeled, 
a slight degree of bitterness in the mouth. The powder, if 
good, is of a brownish yellow colour, and has a rich sweet 
taste, more agreeable than that of the fresh root ; but it is said 
to be often sophisticated with flour, and other substances not 


> The name is derived from yauxus sweet, and pfa a root. . 

% Very little is now grown at Godalming, where it was formerly cultivated tg 
some extent. Vide Stevenson's Survey of Surry, p. 380. It was first cultivated in 
England, in 1558. Stow. ' 

+ The price of the best roots is about £.3. percwt. Stevenson, 1. c. 
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quite so wholesome, i in which case it has a fine-pale yellow co-} 
lour. | 
The medical properties of the root seem to depend on a sac- 
charine matter and mucus: water, by. coction, extracts both 
of these principles ; but alcohol only the saccharine matter. 
Medical properties and uses. Liquorice-root. is a pleasant 
demulcént ; but on account of its bulk it is rarely used in sub- 
stance '. The decoction of it, either alone, or in combination 


with other mucilaginous vegetables, is often given in catarrh, 
and in hectic and phthisical cases, It is also administered in 


some cases of dyspepsia where there is a deficiency of the natu- 
ral mucus of the stomach, which is injured by the acrimony 
of ill-digested food, and a morbid state of its secreted fluids *. 

The dose of the powder i is from prs. x to §j, that of the de- 
coction a cupful frequently repeated. 

Officinal preparations. Decoctum Sarsaparille.comp. L. D. dn- 
Susum Link. L, Extractum Glycyrrhize. L. E. D. Confectio Senne, 
Ii, E. 


GRANATI CORTEX. Vide Punica.. 
GRATIOLA?. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 102. 


C12. Ord: 1. - Diandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Personatee Linn. 


Juss, 

G. 49. Corolla irregular, teversed.. Stamens two, i oe Capsule 
two-celled. Calyx seven-leaved; the two exterior leaves spreading. 
Species 1. Gratiola officinalis. Hedge-Hyssop. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 

$59. t.131. Flora Danica, ¢. 363. 

Officinal. » HERBA. Edin, Gratiota; HERBA. Dub. The 
herbaceous part of Hedge-Hyssop. 

This plant is a.perennial, a native of the South of iiirope, 
growing in marshy or moist pastures, flowering in June and 
July. It is cultivated in our physic gardens*. The root is creep- 
ing, cylindrical, fleshy, furnished with many fibres; and sends 
up several upright, smooth, round stems nearly a foot in height, 
on which the leaves stand sessile, in some degree sheathing, 
and opposite, in pairs. . They are lanceolate, smooth, serrated 
towards the point, of a bright green colour, nearly two inches 
long, and halfan inch ia breadth, punctured, and longitudi- 
nally veined beneath. The flowers are axillary and solitary on 
slender red peduncles.:, the calyx is divided into five elliptical 
segments, with two lanceolate spreading bracteal leaves; the 


corolla t is tubular, divided at the lip into four obtuse segments, 


“The ancients believed that chewing the root ajlayed thirst; but this opinion 


“was founded on a mistake. Cullen. Mut. Med. ii. p. 407. 


2 "ithe Edinburgh College has inserted an extract of the root in its list of the 


~ materia medica; because the greater part of the.extract consumed in this country 


ig: imported from Spain. We shall describe its properties, and the mode of pre- 
paring it, under the head Extractum Glycyrrhize, among the Sera 

“4 The name means Gratia Dei—trom the. supposed virtues of the plant, 

att was first cultivated i in Britain by Turner,’ in 1568. ‘ 
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the uppermost of which is much broader than the other three, 
and more reflected; the tube is of a yellow colour, intermixed 
with reddish streaks; the limb is of a pale purple colour. Two of 
the filaments only are furnished with anthers; and the style is 
tapering, erect, with a divided stigma. The capsule is oval, and 
contains many small seeds. 

The sensible qualities of gratiola are strongest when it is in 
flower, at which time, therefore, it should be gathered for use. 

Qualities. It has scarcely any odour ; but the taste is very 


bitter and nauseous. rae water extracts its sensible ene 


ties more perfectly than alcoho]. ‘The colour of the infusion 
approaches to that of Madeira wine; it reddens in a slight de- 
gree litmus paper, and strikes an Olive colour with a solution of 


sulphate of iron without occasioning a precipitate. When sul-_ 


phuric acid is added to the unstrained infusion, it gives out the 
odour of an infusion of tamarinds; and when the infusion is 
filtered and slowly evaporated, spicular crystals are formed, 
which appear to he tartaric acid. : | 

Medical properties and uses. Gratiola is cathartic, and di- 


uretic ; and in large doses emetic., It has been much recom- 


mended: by the German physicians in dropsy ; and has also 
been used in jaundice, and worm cases. Hufeland found it 
extremely efficacious in viscous obstiuctions, and other scro- 
phulous affections ': and we are even told that in the Vienna 
hospital it completely cured the most confirmed cases of lues 
venerea? ! . be 
It is given either in powder, or under the form of infusion 
combined with aromatics. The dose of the powder may be 
grs. xv. to 3{s ; and of the infusion, made with 5ij of the dried 
herb and Ofs of warm water, from f5iv to £3] may be given 
three times a day. | eh BS, 


GUAIACUM:. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 538. 

Cl..10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. . Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn, 
Rotacez Juss, | . 

G. 819. Calymx five-parted, unequal. Pefats five, inserted into the ca- 
lyx. Capsule angular, three- or five-celled. . 


Species2. Guaiacum officinale. Officinal Guaiacum. Med, Bot. 24 


edit. 557. t, 200. 


Officinal. GuarIact KESINA ET LIGNUM. Lond."LiGNUM, RESINA, 


Edin. GuatacumM; LIGNUM, GuMMI-REsINA, Dub, The Wood 

and Resin of Guaiacum, | 

This tree is a native of Jamaica, Hispaniola, and the warmer 
parts of America +, It rises forty feet in height, and is four of 


3 Hufeland uber die Natur &e. der Scrofula, 
* Kostrewski, Dissert. de Gratiola, p. 64.. fol 
| -3 From the Spanish name Guayaco, which gomes from the Indian Hoaaucan. 
Martyn. Muler’s Dictionary. \ Ales i : 
_ 4 The tree was cultivated in this country by the Duchess of Beaufort, in 1699, 
Aiton. Hort, Kew. at i th WG a iG 
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five in circumference, with many divided’ en Sey branches, 
The bark of the trunk is of a dark gray colour, variegated with 
greenish or purplish specks, but that of the branches is ash-co- 
Joured, and marked with fissures. The leaves are abruptly pin- 
nate, consisting of two or three pair of smooth, shining, veined, 
obovate, dark grecn coloured leaflets, almost sessile, The 
flowers are peduncled in kind of umbels, which spring from the 
diyisions of the smaller branches. The calyx consists of five, 
concave, oblong, blunt, spreading, unequal, deciduous leaves ; 
the petals are five, of a fich blue colour elliptical, concave and 
spreading ; the stamens are erect, villous, bearing yellowish 
hooked anthers; the germen is oval, with a short style and 
simple stigma; andthe capsule is subturbinate, on a short 
pedicel, smooth, and of a pale ferruginous hue, pentagonous, 
with ribbed arigles, and five-celled ; but two-or three of theim 
are often abortive '.. The seeds are solitary, and angled. 

All the parts of this tree possess medicinal qualities ; ; but the 
wood and the resinous substance afforded by it are the only 
parts now used in this country ; and the former may be recard- 
ed as a different mode only of exhibiting the latter; as the vir- 
tues of the wood depend altogether on the peculiar resinous 
matter it contains. This is spontaneously exuded from the tree, 
and is called native gum : it concretes into tears, which are se- 

_mipellucid and very pure 5. but the greater part of it is obtained 
by making incisions into the trunk, or, as it is termed, jagging 
the tree. This operation is performed i in May: and’ the juice, 
which flows copiously, is concreted by the sun. It 1s also ob- 
tained by sawing the wood into billets, and boring a hole lon-, 
gitudinally through them; so that, when one end of a billet is 
jaid on a fire, the resin melting runs through the hole from the 
opposite end, and is collected ina calabash. Boiling the chips 
or raspings in salt and water, also separates the resin, which as 
it rises to the surface may be collected by skimming. 

The wood is brought to this country either in large solid 
pieces which weigh from four to five cwt. each, and covered 
with a yellowish alburnum, or already rasped. ‘he guaiac, or 
gum. as it is improperly termed, arrives in casks and mats; the 
former containing from one to four cwt. the latter generally 
less than one cwt. each. 

Qualitzes. The wood of gnaiacum is inodorous, but when 
heated it emits an aromatic odour; and the taste is bitterish, 
subacrid, and biting. It is very hard, heavier than water, exter- 
nally yellowish, and internally of a blackish brown colour mixed 
with green streaks, ‘The resi, or guaiuc, bas a fragrant odour, 

_ with scarcely any taste, but occasions when swallowed a sensa- 
tion of heat m the thrvat: It has a resinous aspect ; is of a 


4’ Gertner de Fructibus, ii, 148, t, 113. fig. 1. 
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greenish brown Heir extemnally, and internally presents a- 


Diiature of greenish, reddish, and brownish tints. It is some- 
what translucent, breaks with a vitreous fracture, and is easily 
reduced to a pow der, which is gray at first, but becomes green 
in a short time when it is exposed to the air and light; a change 
which appears to depend on the absorption of oxygen '. The 
specific gravity of guaiac is 1°2289. It was generally regarded 
as a gum-resin, till Mr. Brande’s experiments showed: it to 
bea substance sul generis, differing: from both gum and resin. 

When guaiac is ‘digested | in water a little extractive only is 
dissolved, iu the proportion of 9 parts in 100, and the infusion 
has a greenish brown colour anda sweetish taste. Alcohol dis- 
solves readily 95 parts in 100, and the solution is decomposed 


by the mineral acids, affording precipitates which assume va- 


rious tints of colour (see Jinctura Guatact). Sulphuric ether 
dissolves four parts in ten of guaiac, and when evaporated on 
water Jeaves a tough, pellucid pale brown pellicle, which ap- 
pears to be pure guaiac : it becomes green after some time 5 
and asmall portion of extractive remains dissolved in the water, 
The alkaline solutions and their carbonates dissolve it readily ; 
and the solutions are precipitated by the diluted sulphuric, the 
nitric, and the muriatic acids, Sulpburic acid dissolves it with 
scarcely any effervescence, afiording a solution of a rich claret 
colour, which, when fresh prepared, deposits a lilac-coloured 
precipitate on the addition of water; and separates some char- 
coal, Nitric acid dissolves it with a strong effervescence and 
a copious extrication of nitrous fumes ; and. when the solution 
is evaporated, it yields a large portion of oxalic acid: by the 
diluted acid it is converted into a brown resinous substance. 
Muriatic acid dissolves'a small portion only, and affords a so- 
lution of a brown colour. I-found that, during the solution 
of guaiac in these acids, tiie heat which was evolved raised the 
thermometer in the following proportions: in the sulphuric 44; 

in the nitric] 20; and in the muriatie 8 degrees. Nothing comes 


from the distillation of guaiac in water; but Mr. Brande oh- 


tained from 100 parts of it distilled in close vessels the follow- 
ing products: acidulous water 5°5, thick brown oil 24°5, thin 
empyreumatic oil 30°0, charcoal remaining in the retort-30°5, 
and 9g°5 of gases, whieh: were chiefly carbonic ‘acid and calle 
retted hydrogen’. From these experiments it is clear that 
guaiac. differs from resin ; ; and we also learn that the mineral 
acids are incompatjble in prescriptions with it. 


' This effect of light and air was first noticed’by Doctor Wollaston ; and subse- 
quent experiments of Mr. Brande clearly proved it to arise from oxygen, I 
ore that the change takes place in an hour, when the powder is exposed tg 
sunshine. 

3 Philosophical Trans. 1806 ; and Phil. Mag. xxv. 107, 
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Tt is sometimes adulterated with common resin and Man. 

chinal gum. The former is detected by the turpentine emitted 

_ when the suspected guaiae is thrown on hot coals; and the 

latter by adding to the alcoholic solution a few drops of sweet 

irjt of nitre. and diluting with water; the guaiac is precipi- 
rte: but the adulteration floats in wh’ re striae. 

Medical properties and uses. Both tbe wood and the guaiae 
are stimulant, diaphoretic, diuretic, and purgative, The wood 

* was introduced into Europe by the Spaniards as a remedy for 
lues venerea in 1508, but it had ong before been used for the 
same purpose by the natives of St. Domingo. Tt obtained se 
much celebrity, that the exhibition of mercury was discon- 
tinued fora considerable length of time’, aud even in the 
eighteenth century its specilic powers over this disease were 
maintained by Boerhaave: but frequent disappointments and 
more correct observations have shown that it possesses no 
powers of eradicating the venereal virus; and that itis useful, 
only, after a successful mercurial course, for repairing the 
strength and vigour of the sytsem; ‘ and where a thickened 
state of the ligaments, or of the pertosteuin, remains, or where 
there are foul indolent ulcers*;’’ or in suspending the progress 
of some of the secondary symptoms for a short ume, as ulcers 
of the tonsils, eruptions, and nodes. The decoction of the 
wood has been found more useful in cutaneous diseases, scro- 
fulous affections of the membranes and ligaments, and “in 
ozaena. . The guaiac itself is an efficacious remedy i in chronic 

_.. yheumatism and arthritic affections, as well as those diseases 
for which the decoction of the wood is usually given; and in 
every respect it may be regarded as the active ingredient of ue 
wood. Its sensible effect ts area grateffil sense of warmth 1 
the stomach, dryness of the mouth, and thirst, with a copious 
flow of sweat, if the body: be kept externally warm, or the 
guaiac be united with opium and antimonials ; but when the 
body is freely exposed, instead of producing diaphoresis, it 
augments considerably the secretion of urine. 

Gudiac may be exhibited either in substance or in re | 
The dose may be from grs. x. to 3fs, in the form of pills or 
bolus ; or made into an emulsion with water by means of mu- 
cilage. or yolk of egx. Larger doses purge. 

Officinal preparations. Of the wood— Decoctum Guaiaci comp. E. 
Decocium Sarsaparille comp: LD. Of the guaiac— Mistura Guaiaci. LL. 
Tinctura Guaiac:. 1. E. D. Tinctura Guajact ammoniata, L. E, D, 
Pulvis Aloés compositus. L. D. 


4 It was then sold for seven gold crowas a pound. 
* Pearson's Observations ov the Egects of varwus Ai ticles of ihe hv Medica 
an the Cure of Lues vencrea, Ps 10. 
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. HEMATOXYLON'.. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 547. 
Cl, 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Lomentacee! Linn, 
Leguminose Juss, : AB 
G. 830. Calyx five-parted. Petals five. Capsule lanceolate, one- 
celled, two-valved, with the valves. boat-shaped... | Ny 
Species 1, Hzematoxylon campechianum, The Logwood-tree. Med. 
Bot. 2d edit. 455. #,163.  ., ; 
Offical. Hematoxyri tienum. Lond. Dub. , LIGNUM, 
vulgo LigNuM CaMPECcHENSE. Edin, Logwood. | 
This tree is a native of Soyth America, and attains to great 
perfection at Campeachy, in the bay of Honduras. It was 
introduced into Jamaica im 1715, and now grows in an abun- 
dance which much incommodes the landholders i the neigh- 
bourhood of Savannah la Mar; flowering in March and April. 
The stem is generaily crooked, seldom above six inches thick ; 
and the tree scarcely ever rises more than twenty-four feet in 
height. It is covered with a dark-coloured rough bark ; and 
has many smaller ramifications, which are close, prickly, and 
beset with strong spines. The leaves are abruptly pinnate, each 
composed of four or five pairs of sessile, obcordate,. obliquely 
nerved leaflets. The flowers are in terminal spicular clusters: 
the calyx consists of brownish purple-coloured oblong obtuse 
segments; the petals are spreading, obtusely lanceolate, and 
of areddish yellow colour. The stamens are downy, tapering, 
shorter than the corolla, with small oval anthers; the fruit 1s 
a double-valved pod, containing many compressed reniform 
seeds. ne 
Logwood is brought to this country in Jogs, which are 
afterwards chipped. Those pieces which have a deeper colour 
are to be preferred, t is much employed as a dye-wood. 
Qualities. This wood is inodorous, but has a sweet astrin- 
gent taste. It is hard, compact, heavy, and of a deep red 
colour, which it gives out both to water and alcohol. The 
infusions have a reddish purple colour, whichis deepened by 
the alkalies, and changed to yellow by the acids. They form 
precipitates with the sulpburic, nitric, muriatic, and acetic 
acids; solutions of gejatine, alum, sulphates of iron and of 
copper, acetate of lead, and tartarized antimony; which are 
therefore incompatible in prescriptions with these infusions 
and decoctions.. The colour of the precipitates varies ; those 
with the acids are reddish brown, with alum and_tartarized 
antimony violet, with sulphate of iron blueish black, sulphate 
of copper brownish black, and with acetate of lead reddish 


1 From aiza blood, and gvae wood. Miller's Dictionary. vest 
2 It was cultivated in this country by Mr. Miller in 1739; but is not now 
gound ia our hot-houses. . 
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black. «According to Chevreuf logwood contains a volatile 
oil, tonnin, a yellow colouring matter, and acetate of lime and 
of potass '. 

Medical properiies.and uses. Logwoodis astringent. It is 
efficaciously employed in diarrhoea, and in the latter’stage of 
dysentery; but the extract is more ustally ordered. It has 
the advantage of giving tone to the general system, at the same 

‘time that it obviates the lax state of the intestines. The de- 
eoction may be taken in doses of two or three fluid ounces, 

- frequently repeated. : 


HELLEBORUS. Spec. Plant. /Viild. i:. 1335. 

€l.13. Ord. 6. Polyandria Polygynia. Naé. ord. Multisiliquee Linn, 
Ranunculacez Juss. | 

G. 1089. Calyx none. Petals five or more. Nectaries bilabiate, tubu- 
lar.. Capsules many-seeded, néarly erect. 

. Species 3. Helleborus niger. Black Hellebore. Med, Bot, 2d ed. 473: 
t. 169. 

Species 6. Helleborus foetidus. Foetid Hellebore, or Bear’s Foot. Med. 

Bot, 2d ed. 477. t. 170. Smith Flor. Brit.598. Eng. Bot. t. 613. 
1, HeLLEBORUsS NIGER. 

Officinal. UWeELLEBORI NiGRI RADIX. Lond. RADIX. Edin. 
- ; (Metamropium’) rapix. Dub. The.root of Black Hel- 
lebore. ; 

Black hellebore, so named from the dark colour of the root, 
is a native of Austria, the Appenines, and Italy; flowering 
from December till March; whence it has been called Christ+ 
‘mas rose, and'has obtained a place in our gardens?. The root 

- 4s perennial, transverse, rough, knotted, externally black, in-. 

ternally whitish, and sends off many dependent fibres. The 
leaves are of a deep green colour, spring directly from the 
root on long maculated petioles; and are composed gerterally 
of five leaflets, pedate, two being supported on one partiat 
petiole on each side, and one terminal : the leaflets are ovate- 
lanceolate, smooth, shining, coriaceous, with the upper half. 
Of each sparsely serrated. The flower-stalks are scapes, about 
six or eight inches long, erect, rornd, somewhat tapering, 
rising from a sheath, variegated with red, and bearing one or 
two flowers. The floral leaves supply the place of a ‘ealyx, 
are oval and mmdented at the apex. Thecorolla consists of fivé 
large, roundish, concave, spreading petals ; at first white, with 
4 tint of red,’ deepened by age, but finally changing to green,. 
after the pollen is shed, and the seed impregnated. The nec- 
taries are greenish yellow, tubular, two-lipped, the upper lip- 


¥ Annales de Chimie, Ixvi. 254. Thomson’s Chemistry, v. 206. 
\21t was formerly named Melampodium, from Melampus, a soothsayer, who: 
€rst gave it as a purgative. . ) ' 

3 It was first cultivated in Britain by Gerarde in 1596. 


longer and ‘slightly emarginate, the lower finely notched. The He 
filaments are very numerous, threadlike, supporting yellow — 


anthers: the germens, which vary in number from four to 
eight, become beaked pods, contaming many oval, black, 
shining seeds. 

_ Although this plant has been supposed to be the hellebore 
of Hippocrates, yet there is every reason for agreeing, with 
Willdenow, that his fifth species, “Helleborus orientalis, is the 


drug of thie ancients. It was found by Bellonnis and "Pls tnee 


fort’ growing in plenty about Mount Olympus, and the island 
Anticyra, which was formerly eelebrated for its production. 
Sometimes the roots of Helleborus viridis, Adonis vernalis, 
Trollius europzus, Actea spicata, Astrantia major, and Aconi- 
tum neomontanum, are either ignorantly or fraudulently sub- 
stituted for those of black hellebore. These are distinguished 
chiefly by their colour being paler than the roots of the hel 
lebore. 


Qualities. The fibres of the roots, which are the parts used | 
in‘medicine, are about the thickness of a straw, from four . 


inches to a foot in length, corrugated, of a deep brown black 
on the outside, and internally white or yellowish. They havé 
an mpplsasant odour; anda nauseous, bitterish, acrid taste, 
benumbing the tongue, and leaving upon’ it an impression 
‘* as when it hath been a little burnt with eating or supping 
any thing too hot?.’”’ The acrimony is impaired by keeping 3 
and appears to depend on a volatile matter, as water distilled 
‘from the root has an acrid taste. Both alcohol and water 
extract its medicinal properties ; and as the spirituous prepara~ 


tion is the most active, these appear to depend on its resinous 


part... By coction with water it yields a very considerable 


portion of gummy matter and some resin. See the extract. 

Medical properties and uses. Black hellebore root is a drastic” 
cathartic, and on this property probably depends its emmena- 
gogue and hydragogue powers. In smaller doses it is sup- 
posed to act as an ralterative. It bas been much celebrated int 
mania, melancholia, dropsy, psora, and worms; but does not 
appear to possess any particular advantages over ‘the other 
resinous purgatives, which act with less virulence. As an em- 
menagogue it is most useful in plethoric babits, where prepa- 
rations of iron are contraindicated. Jt is not often prescribed 
in substance; but either in the form of tincture, or in extract, 
ora decoction made with two drachms of the root to a pint of 
water ?. 

The dose of the root is from grs. x. to ae which purges’ 


t Bellonii Obs. 1. iti. c. 41. Tournefort, gare ii. let. 21. p. 189, 
2 Grew. ‘ 3 Wintringham, Thesaurus Med, p. 87. 
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strongly ; and to deduce. its other effects two. ‘or ihieee grains, 
giver three times a day: of the deeoction £3) may.be given 


every four hours. ~ 


Officinal preparations. hetilta Hellebori nigri. L.E. D:, Ex- 
tvactum Hellelori nigri. E. D. 


“9. HELLEBORUS FRHTIDUS. 


Officinal. Hertenort rarips ronta. Lond. HELLEBORASTER; | 
roLia. Dub, The leaves of Foetid Hellebore. — 


_ This is a perennial indigenous plant, growing under hedges 
and in shady places, on a “chalky soil, and flowering in March 
and April. ~ The root is small, and bent, with a great many 
slender dark-coloured fibres. The stem rises to the height of 
eighteen inches, is round, strong, and naked, divided and sub- 
divided into branches, and compressed towards the top. The 
leaves, which stand upon long chamnelled footstalks, sur- 
rounding the middle of the stem, are of a deep lurid green 
colour, and pedate: the leaflets long, narrow, lanceolate, ob- 
scurely serrated, generally nine in number, four united at their 


bases on each ‘side, and one terminal. At each ramification. ' 


of the flower-stem is a stem-clasping broad stipule, or scaly 
leaf, trifid at the place where the stem first branches, then 
bifid, and at the ultimate subdivisions entire, oval, and pointed; 
those with the flowering stem are of a much paler green than 
the proper leaves. The flowers are numerous, terminal, pe- 
duncled, and pendent: the petals are five, two of weeks that 
seem to serve as a calyx are oval, the other three heart-shaped, 
and are concave, persistent, of a pale ¢ green colour tipped with a 
claret purple ; the nectaries are five or eight, similar to those of 
the black hellebore, _ The stamens are numerous, the length of 
the petals, flat at the base, with white anthers; the germens 
three or more, becoming beaked pods, containing round. black 
seeds. 

Fhey were long used as a domestic worm medicine, before 
ihey were- introduced into the list of materia medica by the 
London College’. 

Qualities. The odour of the recent plant i is fetid, the taste 
of the leaves when chewed bitterish, biting, and so acrid as to 

excoriate the mouth. The stipules possess these qualities in 
a greater degree than the proper leaves. 

Medical properties and uses. he leaves of fetid hellebore 
are strongly cathartic and emetic; and in overdoses prove 
highly deleterious. They have been successfully, although 
they are now rarely, used as an anthelmintic against the lum- 
bricus teres, for which they were strongly recommended by 


1 Probably,” says Woodville, “ upon the authority of Dr. Bissett. "Med, 
Bot. 478. 
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Dr. Bissett ;.and Woodville tried them with advantage upon 

a girl of twenty years of age, a patient in the Middlesex dis- 

pensary. They are given dried in the form of powder; or 2 

decoction made by boiling two drachms of the recent leaves, 

or half adrachm of the dried, in half a pint of water for fifteen 

minutes; ora syrup made with the expressed juice of the re~ 
cent leaves moistened with vinegar, which is supposed to cor- 
rect the violent effects of the drug. 

The dose of the powder is from grs. vj to 3}; of the decoc- 
tion 3}; and of the syrup a tea-spoonful at bed-time, and 
one or two in the morning, to children betwixt two and six 
years of age, on two or three successive days. 


HERACLEUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 1421. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Unobellate. | 

G. 541, Fruit elliptical, emarginate, compressed, striated, margined. 
Corolia difform inflex-emarginate. Involucre caducots. 
Species. Heracleum gummiferum. Gum-bearing Heracleum, Walld. 

Hfortus Berolin. i. t. 53, 54. 
Officinal, Ammoniacum. Lond. AMMONIACUM. GUMMI-RESINA, 

Edin. Dut. Gum Ammoniac. 

The plant which yields this gum-resin ts a native of Africa 
and the East Indies. It has not been scientifically described 
by any one who has seen it growing iy its native soil’, and 
the description, which is about-to be given, is that of a plant 
which Willdenow reared from seed found in the ammoniacum 
of the shops, and named Heracleum. gummiferum ; and which | 
the London Coilege, on his authority, has’ admitted’ as the 
ammoniacum plant, in the last edition of its Pharmacopceia. 
Tt flowers in June and July. The root is tapering, 2 span in 
length, fleshy, whitish, and twice divided at the apex. The 
stem rises three feet in height, 1s branched, erect, about an 
inch thick at the base, deeply furrowed, and sparsely furnished 
with hairs. The branches are opposite and divaricated. The 
tadical leaves are a span in length, cordate, three-lobed, 
toothed, pubescent on the under surface, and supported on 
roundish, channelled, furrowed petioles: the stem-leaves are 
opposite, somewhat cordate, three or four inches ngs toothed, , 
on petioles the margin of the base of which is leaty, ventri- 
cose, and sheathing. The umbels are large and many-rayedy 
composed of many-flowered convex umbellules. The invo- 
lucre 1s polyphyllous, with the leaflets linear, lanceolate, and 
deciduous; as are also the involucels, which, however, are 
persistent. The marginal flowers are hermaphrodite and rayed, 
the central hermaphrodite without the germen. The margin 

CLI MMI RINE a eS 


1 Mr. Jackson has seen and describes the plant, of which he also gives a 
figure, but neither cin be regarded as scientifically correct 5 and ef course net 
authority tobe relied on. décount of Marocco, p. 33. 
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of the calyx is obsolete. The “marginal flowers have a penta- 
_ petalous unequal corolla, the two outer petals being large, 
dilated, and somewhat cordate; and the threé inner inflex 
cordate, and half the size only of the others. The cenéral 
flowers are pentapetalous, equal, with inflex cordate petals. 
The filaments are five, capillary, with roundish anthers. There 
is no germen in the central flowers, but in the marginal it is 
6blong, inferior, and crowned with two short styles inserted 
into a glandular body, with capitate stigmas. The fruit is 
oblong, slightly emarginate, consisting of two striated seeds, 
convex on one seed, and on the other plane. 

‘Willdenow could not obtain any of the gum-resin from this 
plant; but he has no doubt of its being the plant from which 
itis obtained. Mr. Jackson, in his account of Marocco, in- 
forms us that the ammoniacum plant, which in the Arabic is 
named feshook, resembles the fennel, is ten feet in height, 
and one inch thick in the thickest part of the stem'. The - 
plant grows at El-araiche and M’Sharrah Rumellah ; and nei- 

ther bird nor beast is seen near the spot, but it is attacked by 
a horned beetle which perforates the stem with its horn, and 
the juice runs out at the wound. ‘The gum is, however, pro- 
cured by incisions also, and allowed to drop on the ground; 
where it hardens by the air and sun; on which account the 
Barbary ammoniacum is mixed with ared earth, and is not 
saleable in the London market. The best ammoniacum 13 

brought to this country from the East Indies, packed in,cases 
and chests. It is in large masses composed of small round 
fragments or tears; or it is in separate dry tears, which is-ge- 
nerally considered a sign of its goodness. : 

Qualities. Ammomiacum has a peculiar faint but not un- 
grateful smell; and a bitter nauseous sweet taste. The tears 
are yellow on the outside, and white within; brittle, and break 
with a vitreous fracture. Their specific gravity is 1:207. Am- 
moniacum ts adhesive in the warm hand, softens by heat, but 
does not melt; and is partially-soluble in water, alcohol, ether, 
solutions of alkalies, and vinegar. When triturated with . 
water the solution is milky, but after some time it -lets fall a 
resinous matter; which is the part of the ammoniacum that is 
taken up by ether and acohol. Water or alcohol, when di- 
stilled off ammoniacum, bring over nothing from it. According 
to the analysis of Braconnot, it is composed of 70-0 parts of 
resin, 18°4 gum, 4°4 glutinous matter, and 6’0 water, in 100°0 
parts; 1:2 parts being lost in the analysis*, I find that- 


Beth Dioscorides and Pliny describe ammoniacum as the juice of a speci¢: 
ef ferula growing in Libya. Dioscor.\.iii.c. 98. lin. |. xii. ¢, 28, 
* Annales de Chim, \xviii. 69, Thomson's Chemistry; v. 148. 
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sulpburic ether takes up six grains in ten of ammoniacumy 


and when evaporated leaves a yellowish white resin‘, which is 
long bardening, and is insipid, although it possesses the 
odour of the gum- -resin: the taste resides in the gum, which 
in other respects possesses the properties of acacia gam. Wa- 
ter, therefore, is the proper menstruum for ammobiacum, when 
it is to be medicinally used. 

Medical properties and uses. Ammoniacum i isa stimulating 
expectorant, deobstruent, and antispasmodic ; and is in large 
doses purgative. Externally it isdiscutient and resolvent. It 
‘Is prescribed with advantage 1n asthma, chronic catarrh, and 
some other pulmonary affections; but, on account of its sti- 
mulating properties, its use must be avoided where any in- 
flammatory. action of the chest is going forward. Asa deob- 


struent it is useful in visceral obstructions, hysteria, and - 


chlorosis: and in that peculiar state of the bowels often accom- 
panying bypochondriasis and dyspepsia, in which there is an 
almost constant degree of colic, particulary after taking food, 
and which appears to arise fram a viscid mucus lodged i nD the 
intestines, a combination of ammoniacum and rbubarb is sin- 
gularly efficacious. As an antispasmodic, Cullen properly con- 
sidcrs it as the least powerful of the fetid gums. 
Ammoniacum is combined with tartarized antimony, squills, 

assafoetida, and ipecacuanha, to promote its expectorant powers 
and with myrrh, iron, and ‘bitters, when its deobstruent pro- 
perties are required. It is given either in substance, or dif- 
fused in water in the form of emulsion. Externally, it is ap- 


plied under the form of plaster to scirrhous. tumours and white. 


swellings of the joints. (See Preparations and Compositions.) 
The dose of ammoniacum Is from grs. X. to grs.,. XXX. 
Officinal preparations, Mistyra Ammoniact. L. D. Pilule Scille 


composite. L. E. Emplastrum Ammoniacit, L. Emplastrum gum- 


mosum. E.° Enrplastrum Ammontaci cum Hydrargyro. L. 


. HIRUDO. | Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i, 3095. 

Cl. 6. Ord. 1. Vermes intestina. 

G, 280. Body oblong, truncated at both extremities, cartilaginous, 
moving by dilating. the head and tail. 


ye F S ‘ 7 Fey Voor i 


Species 2.. Hirudo medicinalis,. The Medicinal or Loch- leech *. Amer: ° 


nit. Academ. vii. 40. 
Ofivinal. Hirxupo mepicinaris, Dub. The Leech. 
This species of leech inhabits lakes and stagnant pools. 


The body’ is long, tapering towards the head, composed of 


rings, and capable of being very much lengthened and coh- 


1 Nitric acid converts this resin into a yellow matter, which imparts a per- 
manent yellow colour to silk. 

2 In some countries the horse-leech, hirudg sazguisuga, is commonly used ; 
but very seldom in this country, 
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tracted. The colour of the back is dark olive, divided by four 
yellow or buff-coloured longitudinal lines, two of which are 
Jateral, with a black line running through their centres; and 
the other two, which are on the:upper part of the back, divid- 
Ing it into three nearly equal parts, are broken with black. 


Within these Jateral and upper. lines are two others, which 


appear like chains of black and yellow. The belly is pale 
olive, thickly maculated with black or very dark blue irregular 
spots. The mouth is triangular, placed in the centre of a 
horse-shoe sucker which is under the head; and at the anal 
extremity is a broad circular sucker, by whick it attaches it- 
self to different bodies. 

Leeches are oviparous. All the ova are discharged” in one 


involucre, near the surface and the margins of pools, and 


are hatched. by the heat of the sun. They do not cast the 
skin, as has been generally supposed; but at certain timeg | 
throw off a tough slimy substance from their bodies, appa- 
rently the production of disease; and from which. they get 
disincumbered by drawing themselves through between the 
moss and the matted roots of rushés'. During winter they 
remain almost torpid, hid amongst the thick network of aqua- 
tic roots which surround the pools. 

Norfolk supplies the greater part of the leeches which are 


brought fo the London market; but some are taken also in 


Suffolk, Hampshire, Kent, Essex, and Wales. They are 


~ caught in. spring and autumn by people who wade into the 
“pools and allow them to fasten on their limbs; or more gene- 


rally, the catchers beat, as they wade in, the surface of the 
water with poles, which sets the leeches in motion, and brings 
them to the surface; when they are taken with the hand, and 
put into bags. They are best preserved in vesselg half filled 
with soft water, and covered over with a coarse cloth, so as to 
admit the air; and kept in a temperature of 50° Fahrenheit. 
The water should be changed once a week; and all the dead 
or sickly leeches removed from the gencral stock. Leeches 
also which have been used should not be returned to the 
stock til] they appear to have completely regained their health 
and vigour. As we are ignorant of their proper and natural 
food, it is useless to attempt to feed them; but in winter it 
would perhaps be advantayeous to put some muss into the 
vessel in which they are preserved. | 

Medical uses. Leeches are applied in cases where local 
blood-letting is necessary, as in ophthalmia, and particularly 
to places where cupping-glasses cannot be applied. In some 


1 I give this on the authority of Mr. Diiekson of Covent Garden, who has made 
many curious observations on the economy of the leech, ‘ 
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habits, where there is a disposition to ery sipelatous inflamma 
tion, their bites, which are triangular, occasion a considerable 
degree of irritation, and cedematous swellings follow, which 
are 2 exceedingly troublesome ; but in general they easily heal, 
and occasion no inconvenience, . It is sometimes exceedingly 
difficult to make them bite, which they never will do when in 
that state which is erroneously called casting the skin. The 
best mode of applying them, is to take them out of the water 
for some minutes before they are to be used, and to dry them 
well with a very soft cloth directly before they are applied. 
The part should also be well cleaned with soap and water, 
then washed with a little pure water, and made very dry. If 
- there are any hairs on the spot, these must be close shaved. 1 
have found this method preferable to that of wetting the part 
with milk and sugar, blood, or any other matter. When they, 
nevertheless, will not readily fix, or when it is wished to 
apply them very exactly on a particular spot, as, for instance, 
close to the angle of the eve in ophthalmia, I find that puttnge 
them into a Jarge quill cut at both ends, and applying the end 
at which the head of the animal lies to the part, with the finger 
over the other end, 1s a never-failing mode of making them 
bite. The quill is withdrawn after they are firmly fixed. They 
drop off spontaneously, whenever they have gorged themselves 
with blood ; and they may be separated at any time by sprink- 
Jing a little ‘ale on the head. Very few leeches can draw more 
than half.a fluid ounce of blood 5 and therefore it is necessary,. 
in order to increase the quantity, to keep the orifices bleeding, 
by bathing them with hot water. After leeches drop off, the 
application of a little salt makes them disgorge all the blood 
they have sucked; and if they be immediately thrown into 
clean. water, and. this repeatedly changed for three or four 
times, they soon recover their health and- vigour. 


HORDEUM. Shec. Plant. Willd. .i. 472. 
Cl. 3. Ord. 2. Triandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Graminee. 
G, 151. Calyz lateral, two-valved, one-Howered, three-fold. 
be 3. Hordeum distichon, Common meat Piborg Cereal. 35. 

" | 
Bical Horpei semina. Lond. 3 SEMEN.OMNI CORTICE 

NuDATUM. Edin. Hoxrpzum DISTICHUM; SEMINA, Dut. Bar- 

ley, Pearl Barley. 

Barley is asserted by Reidesel. to be a native of Tartary, but 
the fact is not well ascertained’. It is an annual plant, and 
cultivated in almost é every country of Europe. This species, 


\ 


? Cardan asserted that it was a native of Athol in seule: Diodorus Siculus 
refers it to Egypt, where, he says, Osigis fgund it wild, and was the first. who 
cultivated it. 
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which is the most generally cultivated in Britain, has a long 
flat spike or ear, with a double row of defective or male florets 
on each flat side, anda single row of fertile florets at each 
edge. The valves of the calyx, or outer chaff, are linear, and 
one half shorter than the corolJa or inner chaff, which termi- 
nates in a straight, serratedsawn or beard sixteen times its 
own Jength. When ripe the husk is coriaceous, angular, and 
éontinues close about the grain, which, when treed trom it, 
is ovate, grooved, and angular. | 

Barley is used as an article of food, but less so than it was 
in former times; and it is now chiefly cultivated for the pur- 
pose of forming malt liquors and ardent spirits. It is formed 
into pearl barley by two different operations : the barley 1s first 
spread out and moistened; and then, in this state, by means 
of machinery is denuded of the cuticle, or shelled. It 1s after- 
‘wards rounded in a mill, which at the same time polishes the 
little granules into which it is formed. , 

Qualities. Pearl barley is inodorous, and has a slightly 
sweetish viscid taste. It consists of roundish granules of a 
pearly whiteness, composed almost entirely of siarch, with 
some gluten, mucilage, and saccharine matter", which are 
yielded up to water by coction. The decoction very soon rugs — 
mto the acetous fermentation. Barley is never used medici- 
naily in substance. 

Officinal’ preparations. Decoctum Hordei. L. E.D. Decoctum 
Hordei compositum. L.D, | 

HUMULUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 769. 


Cl. 22. Ord. 5. Dicecia Pentandria. Nat. ord. Scabridse Linn. Urti- 
ce Juss. ' 


G. 1795. Male. Calyx five-leaved. Corolla 0. 
Female. Calyx one-leafed, obliquely spreading, entire. Co- 
rollaQ. Stylestwo. Seed one, within a leafy calyx. 
Species 1. Humulus Lupulus. The Hop. Eng. Bot. t. 427.. Smith 
Flora Brit. 1077. , 
Officinal. Humuri srrosini. Lond. Thestrobiles of the Hop. : 
_ The hop isan indigenous perennial plant growing in hedges, 
and flowering in July. It is also very abundantly cultivated 
in Kent, Essex, Surry, and Suffolk; and the strobiles are 
picked about the end of August or the beginning of Septem- 


1 Einhof, who analysed barley both in the unripe and ripe state, found that 
$840 parts of barley in grain afforded 430 of a volatile matter, 720 husk, and 
2690 of meal; and from the same quantity of barley meal he obtained 360 of 
volatile matter, 44 albumen, 200 saccharine matter, 176 muclage,'9 phosphate of 
dime, with some allumen, 135 gluten, 260 husk, with some gluten and starch, and 

2580 of starch ;'76 parts were lost in the analysis. When this meal ts macerated 
in’alcohol it yields a yellow-coloured*acrid, thick oil, which is supposed to give 
the peculiar flavour to spirits from raw grain, and to be lost in malting. Thum- 
son's Chemistry, V. 254. 
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ber’. The root sends up many very Jong, striated, angled, © 
rough, twining stems, which support themselves by twining: 
round upright bodies in a spiral direction from left to right. 
The leaves are opposite in pairs, petiolate, heart-shaped, set- 
rated, entire, or lobed, and of a dark green colour on the upper 
surface. Both the leaves and petioles are scabrous, with very 
minute prickles; and at the base of each leafstaik are two in- 
terfoliaceous, entire, reflected, smooth stipules. The flowers 
are axillary, and furnished with bractes: the males are in pa> 
nicles of a yellowish white colour, and drooping : the females, 
which are on distinct plants, are in solitary cones or strobiles, 
of an ovate shape, and pendulous; composed of ovate mem- 
branous scales of a pale greenish colour, tubular from*being 
rolled in at the base, and two-flowered, each containing one 
round flattish seed, of a bay-brown colour, surrounded with 
a sharp rim, and compressed at the tip. 

At the proper season, while the strobiles are yet scarcely 
ripe, the plants are cut about three feet from the ground, the 
poles on which they are twined pulled up, and the strobiles 
carefully picked off one by one. Those that are overripe or 
defective are separated from those that are just ripe enough ; 
and both kinds are carried to the kiln as soon as possible 
after they are picked. The heat of the kiln requires to be re- 
gulated with great nicety; and in order to prevent them from 
drying too fast, many kilns bave two floors, on the uppermost 
of which the greener hops are laid, and gradually dried before 
being brought to support the heat of the lower floor*. » Char- 
coal is the fuel usually employed; other kmds of fuel mjuring 
‘the flavour of the hops. The strobiles are considered sufi- 
ciently dried when they become brittle or crisp; but they ac- 
quire a degree of toughness and tenacity before they are bagged, 
from being laid in heaps in the store-houses, Five pounds of 
moist or underripe hops make one pound only when they are 
taken from the kiln. The best hops are brought to market in 
fine canvass sacks called ‘* pockets,” each of which contains 
about 14 ewt. of hops. | ) 

Qualities. Hops have a strong, peculiar, fragrant, subnar- 
cotic odour, and a very bitter aromatic somewhat astringent 


taste. They have a pale greenish yellow hue, appear like thin 


~ 


2 The culture of the hop plant was introduced into England from Flanders in 
1524; and the strobiles were first used for preserving English beer in the latter 
part of the reignof Heary VIN: but the prejudice against them was very con- 
siderable, and the city of London, a hundred years afterwards, petitioned the 
parliament to prevent their use. There are now, however, severe penalties 
inflicted on brewers who use any other bitter than hops for preserving their 
beer. . ; wy 
@[his is the case at Farnhamin Surry. See Stevenson’s Survey, 363. 
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transparent veined leaves; and although not tough, yet diffi- 
cult to pulverize. Their virtues are extracted by boiling wa- 
ter, aleobol, and ether. The watery infusion has a pale straw 
colour, is rendered muddy by the minéral acids; alkalies deepen 
its colour; .it strikes an olive with sulphate of iron; 1s preci- 
pitated by alcohol, solutions of superacetate of lead, nitrate of 


silver, and tartarized antimony: and when rubbed with mag- 


nesia or lime, a rod dipped in muriatic acid discovers the pre- 
sence of ammonia. The ethereal tincture, when evaporated on 
water, leaves a pellicle of greenish intensely bitter resin, and 
deposits some extractive. By distillation in water, hops yield 


a volatile aromatic oil. From these experiments they appear 


to contain resin, extractive, mucilage, volatile oil, tannin, an 
ammoniacal salt, and what has been. termed the bitter prin- 
ciple. ‘ 

Medical properties and uses. Hops are narcotic, tonic, diu- 


etic; and, externally applied, anodyne and discutient. Their 


use as a preservative of beer has been long known, and also 
their narcotic powers in procuring sleep in the delirium of 
fever, and in mania, when used as a pillow ; and owing to this 
effect having been lately confirmed, their efficacy as a general 
narcotic, when introduced into. the stomach, has been investi- 
gated, and found to be very considerable’. Dr. Maton ob- 
served that, besides allaying pain and producing sleep, the 
preparations of hops reduce the frequency of the pulse, and 
increase its firmness in a very direct manner. One drachin.of 
the tincture and four grains of the extract, given once In six 
hours, reduced the pulsations from 96 to 60 in twenty-four 
hours*. He found the extract exceedingly efficacious in al- 
laying the pain of articular rheamatism, and our own expe- 
rience has afforded us sufficient proof of its utility as a sedative 
in the paroxysm of gout. An ointment compounded with the 
powder of the hop and lard is recommended by Mr. Freake as 
an excellent anodyne application to cancerous sores. We have 
seen a fomentation of it afford much relief in painful swellings 
and tumours. ; 

Hops may be given in the form of powder, infusion, tinc-. 
ture, or extract. The dose of the powder is from grs. ij to. 
Dj 5 that of the infusion, which is made with 3f{s of the hops 
and 0j of boiling water, t3jfs with 13!s of cinnamon water, | 
twice or thrice a day. : 

Officinal preparations. Extractum Huniuli. LL. Tinctura Hus. 
muli, L. 


? De Roches. De Fhimuli Lupuli Viribus medicis, 
2 Observations on the Uumulus Lupulus, Ge. ly A. Freake, 
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-HYDRARGYRUM®. Mercury or Quicksilver. _ 6) 


This metal is found in Spain, Germany, and Hungary ; 
Siberia, the Philippines, China, and Peru. The most pro- 
ductive mines are those of Idria, Carinthia, and the Palati-. 
nate; Almaden year Cordova in Spain?, and Guanea Velica 
"near Potosi in Peru. It is procured | 

~A. In its metallic state: 


i, Unalloyed. Sp. 1. Native mercury. 
ii. Alloyed with silver. | 2. Native amalgam. 
uj. Combined with sulphur. 3. Cinnabar. 


Var. a. Dark red cinnabar.. 
b. Bright red cinnabar, 
4. Hepatic mercurial ere. 
Var, a. Compact, 
b, Slaty. 
B. Oxidized. 
iv. Combined with the muriatic } 
and a portion of sulpburie acid. J 
Native quicksilver is generally found in globules, dissemi- 
nated on the surface, or collected in the crevices of other 
mercurial ores, and in marlite, calcareous spar, or other fos~ 
 sils. It has the lustre, opacity, fluidity, and other qualities 
of the pure metal; but owing to the smal] quantity which is 
found of it, the quicksilver of commerce is usually obtained 
from cinnabar. This ore is.red, varying much in the shades 
_ of its colour and-in the degrees of its lustre. It occurs 
- massive, disseminated, and crystallized; in the two former 
states always opaque, and.in the latter translucent, or trans- 
parent. To obtain the metal, the ore after being sorted is 
reduced to powder, and mingled with about one-fourth of 
quicklime in powder. This. mixture is put into large iron 
retorts, which are placed in a long furnace, and glass re- 
ceivers adapted to each, but not luted until al} the moisture it 
contains be driven off; the joinings of the vessels are then 
closely stopped with well-tempered clay, and a full red heat 
kept up for seven or eight hours, in which time the mercury: 
is volatilized, and condensed in the receiver. . About ten 
ounces of mercury are usually obtained from 106lbs. of the 
oré.3; . } 
Officinal. Hyprareyrus. Lond. Edin. Hyprarerrum, Dub. 
Quicksilver, 
The greater part of the quicksilver which 1s used in this 
country is brought from Germany, in leathern skins, each 


5, Corneous mercury. 


a 
1 ‘Ydedeyueos Grecorum. i ’ 
2 This is the oldest and the richest mime of quicksilver in Europe. It was 
wrought by the Romans two thousand years ago. 
3 Aikin’s Chemical Dictionary. 
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of which contains from 6o0lbs. to one cwt. of the metal ; 
and two or three of these are generally packed together im 
one cask. Sometimes, however, it is brought over in iron 
bottles. It is often adulterated by the admixture of lead, bis- 
amuth, zinc, or tin: and when the metal quickly luses its 
‘lustre, 1s covered with a film, or is Jess fluid and mobile than 
usual, or does not readily divide into globules, this may be 
suspected. Lead is discovered by dissolving a portion of the 
suspected mercury in nitric acid, and adding to the soiution 
water saturated with sulphurated hydrogen gas, which gives 
a brown precipitate if it be present ; and by this means one 
part of lead may be detected in 15260 of mercury. ‘Bismuth 
1s detected. by- pouring the above-mentioned nitric solution 
snto distilled water, when the bismuth will appear as a white 
precipitate. Exposing the mercpry to heat peracis zinc; and 
tin is discovered by a weak nitro-muriatic solution of gold, 
which is precipitated purple by tin. It is purified by distilla- 
tion with iron-filinys. 

Qualities. Pure mercury is imodorous, insipid, and of a 
bright white or-silver colour. Its specific gravity is 13-568". 
It is always fluid at the ordinary temperature of the atmo- 
sphere ; but becomes a solid. malleable metal m a degree of 
cold sufficient to sink the thermometer to 39° below 0 of 
Fahrenheit. It boils at 656°, and is volatilized unchanged im 
close vessels, but is not capable, of combustion ?. Mercury 
is oxidized by the air at its usual temperature, when sub- 
jected to agitation 3 and is fully saturated with oxygen’in a 
continued heat of 600°. It is oxidized by, and ‘combines 
with, the sulphuric, nitric, and oxymuriatic acids ;-and its 
oxides also enter. into combinations with the other acids. It 
unites with sulphur and phosphorus; and combines. with 
many other metals, forming what are called amalgams. | 

Medical properties and uses. Mercury inits metallic state 
exerts no action on the animal system. It has nevertheless 
- been administered in doses of a pound or more with the view: 
of operating mechanically, and overcoming by its weight the 
obstruction of. the intestines which exists in ileus: but as it 
cannot act by its gravity on the asecnding part of ‘the bowels, 
it is not easy to conceive how it should have been ever recom- 
mended ; and the events of the cases in which it has been. 
given have sufficiently proved the futility of the practice. 

‘ Mercury, however, when prepared for medicinal use, 1S a re- 


} Cavendish. 2 Crichton. Phil. Mag. xiv. 49. 

3 Thomson’s Chemistry, i. 175. If, however, the galvanic fluid be passed 

., through: it, the beautiful luminous stars in which it is dispersed seem prove 
its combustibility. 
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medy of the most extensive application. It is a powerful and 
general stimulant, but its effects are certainly different from 
those of other articles which are ramked in the same class. 
Jt enters into the circulatiom:, quickens the vascular action, 
and excites powerfully the whole of the glandular system ; 
inereasing all the secretions and excretions. I[t has been sup- 
posed that it. % peculiarly determined to the salivary glands ; 
but if, as there is every reason to suppose, these glands are 
endowed with more irritability ", it is easy to conceive’that 
the same degree of stimulus, which is operating on the whole 
system, will produce a greater effect on them in a direct ratio 
according to their greater susceptibility. But although its 
general action 1s stimulant, yet the various preparations of 
it produce different effects, operating sometimes as stimu- 
Jants, astringents, cathartics, or emmenagogues, and locally 
as errhines : and hence the great variety of diseases in which it 
has been found useful : -as febrile affections, spasms, cachec- 
tic diseases, glandular obstructions, and cutaneous eruptions. 
(See Preparations and Compositions.) | 

But the most important effect of the preparations of mer- 
eury is their specific operation in syphilis. They were used, 
and their effects when accumulated in the habit were known, 
so early as the 13th century ; and the writings of Theoderick 2 
contain cautions against catching cold during the course ;: 
but the first notice of mercury as a remedy in lues venerea 
is contained in a tract by Jo. Almenar, a Spaniard, published 
In 1516; who recommends it after the manner of the Ara- 
bians, but condemns pushing the remedy so as to promote 
salivation. Physicians, however, did not venture to give’ 
mercury internally, till Paracelsus brotxe the fetters of ancient 
authority, and proved that it might be exhibited not only 
with safety, but with advantage, Since his time, a period of 
nearly 300 years, expericnce has fully sanctioned its use ; 
and, as Mr. Pearson justly observes, ‘¢ not one medicine be- 
sides derived from the animal, vegetaole, or mineral king- 
doin, has maintained its credit, witb men actually employed 
in extensive practice, during a tenth part of that period 3.””: 
Many various theories of its operation have been advanced ; 
the most satisfactory of which 1s that of Mr. Hunter, who- 
supposed that the stimulant operation of the mercury in- 
duces and maintains an action which is incompatible with the 


EAE EERSTE: Sane) Si ena sen ee peed Soe 


1 That the salivary glands and their excretories are very excitable, is evident 
from tie flow of the saliva being much increased by affections of the mind, as 
the thinking of any kind uf food which is particularly grateful to the taste. 

® He was a friar, afterwards bishop of Cervia, and died between the yearg 
1970 and -80. See Freinil’s History of Physic, tt. 86. f 

3 QOlservations, &c. p. O7. € 
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morbid action produced by the venereal virus, until the poi- 
son is either desiroyed, or evacuated from the body by the 
excretions. But whatever may be the principles on which it 
operates, its efficacy in this disease iscertain, when it is _jadi- 
clously and cautiously administered. The mode of giving it, 
and the morbid eects which 1¢ produces under certain cir- 
cumstances, shall be mentioned when its preparations are de- 
—seribed: itis only necessary to observe further in this place, 
> that although men of the first medical talents have occasion- 
ally declaimed against its use‘, and- although much mischief 
may have of late years arisen from its indiscriminate employ- 
ment by the temerity of the speculative, and by ignorance; 
yet, that in the hands of judicious and cautious practitioners 
at will continue to rank as one of the most useful of the arti- 
cles of the materia medica. 
' Officinal preparations ®. 
I. By distillation to purify the metal. 
1, Aydrargyrus purificatus. L, D, 
= By tricuration ; (suboxidized.) 
. With animal fat. 
2. Unguentum Hydrargyri fortius. L, Ung. Hydrargyri. Dz 
3, -—_———-- Hydrargyri. E, 
. oe - mitius. L. D. 
Linimentum Hydrargyrt. L. 
6. Emplasirum Ammoniact cum Hydrargyro. L, D. 
— Hydrargyri. L. E, ~ 
b. With saccharine substances. 
7. Pilule Hydrargyrt..b.E.D. ~ 
c. With carbonate of lime. 
8. Hydrargyrus cum Cretd. L. D. 
d. With carbonate of magnesia. ~ 
Q. Hydrargyrum cum Magnesia. D. 
III. By the action of heat and air ; (oxtdixed.) 


10. Hydrargyri Oxydum melee. L. Oxydum Hydrargyri. D2. 
IV. By the:action of acids. 
4, With sulphuric acid ; (siebomeidied, ) 


11. Subsulphas Hydrargyri flavus. E, Oxydum Hydrargyri sul« 
~ — phuricum. D. 


b. With nitric acid; (suboridized.) 
12, Unguentum "Hydrargyri nitrati, L. E. Unguentum Supers 
ua oe Hydrargyr. D, 
. Unguentum Nitratis Hydrargyri mitius. E. 
—_————— ———— _ (ovitized.) im tf 
14, Hydrargyri Nitrico-oxydum. L, Oxidum Hydrargyri ru- 


1 Saunders—Olservations on the Hepatitis of India, &c, 

2 In forming this table, we have been nruch assisted by the excellent table 
drawn up by Doctor Thee: jun. in the last edition of he Edinburgh New 
Dispensatory 3 and we trust that the alteration we have made will be the means 
of rendering it more practically useful, 


~ 
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— brum per Acidum nitricum, BE,  Oxydum Hydrargyri i 
cum, D, 
15. Unguenium Hydrargyri nitrice-oxydt. a Unguentum) Oridi 
Hydrargyri rubri. E, Onguentuin Subnitratis Hydrarsyri. D. 
. With nauriatic acid. 
¢ sublimated ; foxidizxed,) 
16. Hydrargyri Submurias, Li, B. Submurias eae A 
Gmatum, D. 
17. Pilule Hydrargyri Submiuriatis. L. 
wee (oxidized and acidified.) 
18. Oxymurias Hydrargyri. Lb. Murias Hydrargyri. E, Mu 
vias Hydrargyrt corroswum, D. 
19. Liquor Hyirargyrt Oxymuriatis. L. 
++ precipitated ; (oxidixed.) - 
20. Submurias Hydrargyrt precipitatus. BE, D. 
d, With acetous acid; (sudoridized.) 
21. Acetis. Hydrargyti. E. Acetas Hydrargyn, D. 


'/V. By precipitation with earths and alkalies from: aid solutions, 


a. u lime-water from the nitric solution; (sulogidixed.) 
2, Hydrargyri Oxydum cinereum. L, 
b, By ammonia from the nitric solution; (suloaidixed.) 
23. Oxydum. Hydrargyri cmereum, BE. Pulvis Hydrargyri ct- 
1 nereus. D. 
¢. By ammonia from the muriatie solution ; (oxidixed.) 
24. Sulmurias Hydrargyri ammoniatum. D. Hydrargyrus Pre- 
cipitatus albus. L. 
25. Unguentum Sutmuriatis rh ahi yrt ammoniati. D. Ung, 
Hydrar gyrt Precipitate alli. L 
VI. Combitied with sulphur. 
a. By trituration. 
26. Sulphuretum Hydrargyri nigrum, B. D, 
b, Sublimated. | 
27. Hydrergyri Sulphuretum rubrum. L. D. 


HYOSCYAMUS'., Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1010. 


Cl.5. Ord. 1. Pentandtia Monogynia. Mat. ord. Luride Linn, 
. Solaneze Juss. 

G. 378. Corolla funnel-shaped, obtuse. Stamens inclined. Cap- 
 sule covered with a lid, two-celled. 

Spec. 1. Hyoscyamus niger, Common Henbane. Med. Bot. 2d 
edit, 204. t. 76. Smith Flor. Brit. 598. Eng. Bot. 591. ' 
Officinal. Hyosc¥ami vouta er spmina. Lond. ; HERBA, SE= 

MEN. Edin. Hyoscyamuss HzernBa. Dud. The leaves and seeds 

of Henbane, . 

Common henbane is an indigenous annual, frequent on 
waste grounds, and at the sides cf roads, particularly on a 
calcareous soil, flowering in July. The root is long, taper- 
Ing, compact, ‘and fibrous ; and sends up an erect, woody, 
round branched stem, which rises about three feet in height, 


1 “Tos xvupos, Fiog-bane, 
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The leaves are iltranic, obese and embracing the stem; 
large, the lower ones being above a foot in length; sharply 
sinuated, andulated, woolly, and of a sea-green cola The 
flowers are in terminal, recurved, leafy, simple spikes; and 
each is simple and erect... The calyx is permanent, pitcher- 
shaped, with a regular five-cleft border reticulated with veins: 
‘the corolla straw-coloured, and beautifully pencilled with a 
net-work.of purple veins, The filaments are inserted into the 
tube of the corolla, tapering, downy at. the base, and sup- 
porting purple anthers; and the style, which is also purplish, 

is terminated by a blurt sound stigina. The capsule is globu- 
Jar, invested with the body of the calyx, bilocular, and closed 
with a convex smooth lid. It contains numerous small irre- 
cular brown seeds‘, 

The whole of the plant i is covered with long soft white hairs, 
and the fresh leaves when handled’ feel clammy and slightly 

adhesive. Jt is poisonous when eaten. 

Qualities. The odour of the recent leaves is strong, some- 
what fetid and narcotic’, and the taste mucilaginous, and 
slightly acrid; but when dry, they have scarcely either odour 
or taste. Its virtues are completely extracted by diluted alco- 
hol. The'watery infusion is of a very pale yellow colour, and 
insipid; and has the narcotic odour of the plant. It is not 
altered by the acids: the alkahes change the colour to a deep 
greenish yellow, which, on the addition. of an acid, disap- 
pears, and a brownish Panoulens precipitate is produecd. Tt is 
copiously precipitated by solutions of superacetate of lead 
white; and by nitrate of silver black. Sulphate of iron strikes 
with it a pale olive-colour, and adark precipitate is slowly 
formed. Hence henbane appears to contain resin, mucus, 
extractive, an ammoniacal salt, and gallie acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Henbane is narcotic. Its 
operation 1S very similar to that of opium, increasing at first 
the strength of the pulse, and producing some sense ‘of heat ; 
effects which are followed by proportional diminution of ex- 
citement, and sleep. In some habits it occasions diaphoresis, 
or diuresis, and sometimes a pustular eruption ; at other times 
it purges ; and in overdoses produces sickness, stupor, dim- 
ness of sight, hard pulse, delirium, and coma, with dilatation 
of the pupils ; till the pulse g ptadually becoming weak and tre- 
mulous, petechize make their appearance, and death ensues. 
Dissections show the effects of inflammation both in the sto- 


' The seeds abound with oil, and are the only part of the plant that may 
be eaten with impunity. The roots resemble parsnips, and have occasionally 
-been-eaten for them, and facial effects produced. 

2 Inthe recent state the odour of the leaves occasions stupor and delirium ix 
some persons, 
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mach and bowels, and the membranes of the brain. After 
am emetic 18 ¢ given, vinegar is the best antidote. | 
The effects. of henbane as an anodyne were known to the 
ancients’: but as those were ill-understood, and its use was 
almost completely relinquished tll the time of Baron Stoerck, 
he may be ‘regarded as having introduced it. It may be em- 
ployed in all the cases in which the use of opium is indicated, 
where the latter disagrees with thé habit, or where its con- 
stipating effect is wished to be avoided. In painful and spas- 
modic affections, hy steria, rheumatism, and gout, much bene-' 
fit has resulted fr ath its use; and we have found it particu- 
Jarly serviceable when united with colocynth, or other power- 
ful cathartics, in colica pictonum. Denman recommends it 
united with camphor in puerperal mania. It is used exter-. 
nally to lessen and allay the irritation of very sensible parts: 
hence fomentations of the leaves have been feund  ser- 
viceable in scrophulous and cancerous. ulcers, hemorrhoids, 
and other painful swellings; and Hufeland recommends the 
leaves and marsh-mallow flowers boiled in milk, with the ad- 
dition ofa few grains of acetate of lead, asa topical applica- 
tion in scrophulous ophthalmia. It. is ‘used in the forms of 
extract and tincture only. 
Officinal preparations. | Extractum Hyoseyani. L.E.D. Tinctura 
Hyoscyamt. Lis8 sD: > 
HYSSOPUS. apr Plant. Willd. iii. 47. 
Cl.14, Ord, 1. Didynamia Gymuospermia. Wat. ord. Verticil- 
latze Linn. Labiate Juss. 
‘G. 1096. Corolla, \ower lip three-parted, with a small intermediate 
subcrenate segment. Stamens straight, distant. 
Species 1.- Hyssopus officinalis, Common Hyssop.. Aled. Bot. od 


ed. 318. #. 113; 
Officinal. ——; nEnea. Edin. Hyssopus; Fouia, Dub, The her- 


baceous part and leaves of Hyssop. 
_ This is a perennial plant, a native of Siberia and Ausiria; 
but is not uncommon in our gardens?, flowering from June 
to Be DSM pee, The root is knobbed, woody, and fibrous: 
the stalk about two feet in height, obscurely quadrangular, 
erect, shrubby, and branching. "The leaves do not excced an 
inch in length, and one third of an inch in breadth, are of a 
somewhat glaucous deep green colour, elliptical, entire, punc- 
tured, and stand in pairs nearly sessile. The flowers are pro- 
duced on one side, in long half-verticillated terminal spikes, 
and intermixed with leaves. ‘The calyx is persistent, nearly 


_ 


— 


’ Hyosciamus in pot cibove sumptus, qualem ebriorum mentis alienationem, 
infert. Dioscorid. Aleviph. ¢. xv. 407. 

2 It was first cultivated ist England by Gerarde in 1596. It is not the esof 
of the Hebrews, nor the brome: of the Greeks. Tt. has been supposed to be 
the zife or cyfe of the Arabians. diston’s Mat. Med. ii. 152, 


* 


> 


~ 
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tubular, divided at the edge into five acute teeth, striated, and 
of a purplish colour at first, but afterwards green; the corolla 
is violet-coloured, with the tube, which is long, whitish; the 
upper lip short, round, and notched at. the apex; the lower 
one separated into three segments, the undermost of whitch 
is inversely ovate. The filaments are crowned with simple 
anthers; the style is slender and bifid; and the germen di- 


5 
vided into four seeds, which remain at the bottom of the 


calyx. st f 

Qualities. The leaves of hyssop bave an agreeable aroma~ 
tic odour, and a bitterish moderately warm ‘taste ; qualities 
that appear to depend on a volatile oil, which can be obtained 
separate of a yellow colour, in distillation with water. It is 
elevated by, alcohol also; but it soon exhales, and the spirit 
loses the edour it had when newly distilled. 

Medical properties and uses. Hyssop is stimulant and to- 
nic. It has been recommended in bysterta ; and was forinerly 
employed in catarrhal and other pnimonary affections with 
the view of promoting expectoration; but the stimulant pro- 
perties of hyssop render its use doubiful in these diseases ; 
and as a tonic it scarcely merits the least attention. 


INULA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 2089. 

Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Saperflua. Nat. ord. Composite dis- 
. coidex Linn: Corymbiferse Juss. 
G. 1489. Receptacle naked. Pappus simple. Anthers ending in 

two bristles at the base. é 
Species 1. Inula Helenium, Elecampane.. Med. Bot. 2d evit. 64. 

t. 20. Smith Flora Brit. 890. Flora Danica, t. 728. 

Oficinal, Enxuia Campana; Ravix. Elecampane root. 

This species of inala is an indigenous Perorimal, found. oc- 
casionally in pastures and rich moist soils', flowering in July 
and August, and ripening its seed in September. The root is 
thick, branched, externally of a brown or gray colour, and 
internally white and mucilaginous. The stem, which’ rises 
about three feet in height, is leafy, round, and furrowed ; 

~ branched near the top and villous, The leaves are large, ovate, . 
serrated, veined, of a deep green coiour on the upper surface, 
and on the ae reticuléted, tomentose, and whiush ; the ra- 
dical ones are petiolate, but Syince of the stem sessile and em- 
bracing. ‘The flowers are terminal, solitary, large, and of a 
golden colour. The calyx is scaly; the exterior scales are 
large, ovate, imbricated, and externally tomentose ; the inte- 

-rlor are narrow, linear, equal, and chaffy. The florets of the 


t Not unfrequent in Essex. Hudson. Berwent Worcester and Ludlow, and 
between Bishops Castle and Newton. S*ich, Lf have seen it in the fields near 
Ewell, Surry. 
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ray are numerous, spreading, twice the length of the calyx, li- 
near, with apex tridentate. Theanthers end in two bristles 
at the base. The seeds are quadrangular, smooth, shghtly 


eurved; and furnished with a somewhat chaffy pappus. The. 


; receptacle i Is reticulate and papillous. + 

The roots of elecampane are generally obtained from gar- 
den plants. They are fit for use in the second year of their 
growth ; and at this age are preferable to. the older roots, 
which become stringy and woody. They should be dug up 
in autumn. 

Qualities. Elecampane root when dry bas an aromatic, 
yet slightly fetid odour ; and when chewed, the taste is at first 
disagreeable, glutinous, and in some degree resembling that 


of rancid soap; then aromatic, bitter, and hot. Both water © 


and alcohol extract its virtues: the tincture possessing more of 
the bitterness and pungency of the root than the watery infu- 
sion. The decoction,. after standing some hours, deposits 
a white powder resembling starch in appearance; but its pro- 
perties show it to be a distinct principle ; and it has therefore 
been named inzéin'.. In distillation with water this root 
yields a concrete flaky substance, which seems to hold an in- 
termediate place between camphor and volatile oil in its na- 
tufe*, 
Medical properties and uses. Elecampane is usually ranked 
as a tonic; and supposed to possess deobstruent, diuretic, and 


expectorant properties. It was formerly regarded as a remedy 


of great efficacy in dyspeptic affections, flatulencies; palsy, 
dropsies, u uterine obstructions, and pulmonary complaints. 
Cullen observed, that its diuretic powers: were very trifling 5 
and could not discover that. it possessed anv expectorant pro- 
perties?, It is now scarcely ever used by the regular prac- 
titioner. 

The dose of the powdered root may be from 9} to 5). 


IRIS4. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 224. 

Cl. 3, Ord.1. Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord., Ensate Linn. isis 
dew ise." 5: 

G. 97. Corolla six-parted; the mits acy segments reflected. Stig- 
mas petal-like. 

* Bearded with ensiform leaves. 

Species 7. iris florentina, Florentine Iris, Med. Bot, 2d edit. ¢. 262. 
Sibthorp Flora Greca, 28. t. 39. 

Officinal. RaDIx. Edin. ‘The root of Florentine Iris. 


t This substance was first noticed, and its properties investigated, by Rose y 
and named by Dr. Thomson. System of Chemises, 4th edit. iv. 697. 
* Newman's Chem. by Lewis, 2d edit. ii. 216, 
3 Mat. Med. 11.459. 
4 “Iris a ceelestis arcus similitudine nomen obtinuit.” Dioscorides.. 
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This species of iris, which is found in a wild state in Car- 
niola, the island of Rhode, Laconia, and other places of the 
south of Eurupe, is cultivated in our gardens’, flowering im, 
May and June. The root is tuberous, horizontal, somewhat 
jointed, and sends off many fibres from the under part.» The ° 
leaves spring directly from the root, spreading in opposite di- 
rections, are sheathing, sword®shaped, vertical, nerved, curved: 
inwards at the apex, and of a sea-green colour, ‘yellowish at 
the base: from amidst them the stem rises upwards of a foot 
in height, erect, simple, naked, round, and commonly bearing 
two flowers. The flowers are large, of a pale whitish blue 
colour, erect, terminal, and odorous, bursting froifi. a ventri- 
cose, nerved floral leaf: the petals are alternate,, three larger 
and three smaller: the larger. have thickish, claws, aboutjan 

‘inch Jong, bordered with a thin edge, green on the outside, 
-and bearded within with yellow-tipped white hairs: . the bor-: 
der is am inch in width and longer, reflected, whitish,. and 
striated near the flexure: the smaller are whitish blue, stand, 
erect, bent inwards with a reflected margin; and have thick 
’ attenuated greenish claws, .The anthers are white, covered 
by the stigmas, which have the colour of the corolla, and 
aré'cleft at the apex into two acute, serrated, upright seg 
ments. The capsules are three-celled, containing many seeds 
horizontally placed. ; : 1 

The roots of the Florentine iris are brought in a dry state 
from Leghorn, packed in large casks. They are in irregular: 
knobbed pieces, with the cuticle pared off; of a dirty yellowish 
white colour, and full of small holes, which mark the places 
whence the radical fibres. issued. The best pieces break with 
a rough, but not fibrous, fracture. ; | 

Qualities. These roots when recent. have a bitterish, nau- 
seous taste, and are very acrid; but this acrimony is lost by 
drying. . In their dry state they are brittle, easily pulverized, 
have a sweetish bitter taste, with a slight degree of pungency, 
and the agreeable odour of the violet); for which they are chiefly 
valued... When chemically examined, they appear to consist 
principally of fecula, with a portion of mucilage and saccha-. 
Tine matter: and to contain malic acid, as: their infusion 

strikes a brown colour with sulphate of iron. | , 

Medical properties and uses. The fresh root is. cathartic, 
and has been recommended in dropsies; the dry is nearly 
Inert: but in neither state does it merit a place in the list of 

materia medica. " ee | 


1 It was cultivated by Gerarde in 1596, 
- 
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JUNIPERUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 851. | 

Cl. 22. Ord. 13. ’ Dicecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord, Coniferae. 

G. 1841. Male. Amentum ovate. Calyx a scale. Corolla 0. Sta- 
mens three. Female. Calyx three-parted. Petals three. Styles 
three. ' Berry three-sided, irregular, with the three tubercles of 
the calyx. . a : 

Species 6, Juniperus Sabina. Savine. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 10. t. 5. 

Species 10.. Juniperus communis. Common Juniper. Med. Bot. 

, 2d edit. 13. t.6. Smith Flora Brit, 1085. Engl. Bot. 1100. 

Species 14, Juniperus Lycia, Lycian Juniper or Cedar, Med. Bot. 

' 2d edit. 16. t. 7. 

igen 1. Juniperus Sazima?. , 

Officinal. Sasine Foxta, Lond. reLium. Edin. Sapina ; 
FoL1a, Dub. Savine leaves. 
This shrub is a native of the south of Europe and the Le- 

vant ; but has been long cultivated in our ‘gardens, flowering 

in May and June. It seldom rises above three feet in height. 
is covered with a brown bark, and divided into numerous sub-’ 
divided branches ; which are completely invested with very 
small, erect, firm, opposite, pointed leaves, of a bright green 
colour, that lie over each other, and terminate the branches 
i sharp points; giving the whole shrub. a very lively aspect. 
The male and female flowers are on. different plants. The 
male catkin consists of three opposite flowers placed in a tri- 
ple row, and a tenth flower at the end: and at the base of 
each flower is a broad scale fixed Jaterally to a columnar pedi- 
cel. There are filaments in the terminal flower only ; taper- 
ing and united at the base, with simple anthers, which are 
_sessile in the lateral flowers. In the female flowers, the ca= 
lyx is three permanent seales; the petals are stiff, sharp, ‘and 
also permanent; and the germen supports three styles with 
simple stigmas. The froit is a spurious fleshy berry of a blackish 
purple colour; marked with tubereles the vestiges of the ca-. 
lyx and petals, and containing three small hard seeds. 
6 Qualities. The leaves and tops of savine have a strong, heavy, 
disagreeable odour, and a bitter hot taste, with a’considerable 
degree of acrimony. These qualities depend on an essential 
oil, which is obtained in considerable quantity by distillation. 
with water. Both water and alcohol extract its active princi- 
ples ; and Lewis found that ‘om inspissating the spiritous 
tineture, there remains an extract consisting. of two distinct 
substances, of which one is yellow, unctuous or oily, bit- 
terish, and very pungent; the other black, resinous, tenacious, 

Jess pungent, and subastringent 7.” gee! 

Medical properties and uses. Savine is a powerful stimu- 


* Beaéus Dioscoridis. ‘There are two varieties of Savine; the variety @-is. our 
’ plant. 2 Mat. Medica.. . 
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lant, possessing diaphoretic, emmenagogue, and anthelmintic 
properties. It has certainly a considerable effect on the ute+ 
rine system; but, on account of its stimolating properties, 
is suited to those cases only of amenorrhocea which are unat- 


tended by fever, and in which there is a languid circulation, 


In plethoric babits its use.should be preceded by repeated 
bleedings'; and at all times its internal exhibition requires 


much caution. It has been given in gout, and worm cases 


Ne 


also, but is seldom used. As an external: local stimulant or 
escharotic, savine is more generally employed; the dried leaves 


‘in powder being applied to warts, old flabby ulcers, and carious 


bones; and the expressed juice diluted, or an infusion of the 
leaves, as a lotion to gangrenous sores, psora, and tinea capitis 5 
or mixed with lard and wax as an issue ointment. 
The dose of the powdered Jeaves is from’ grs. v. to grs. X« 
two or three times a day. | 
Officinal preparations. Oleum volatile Junipert Sabine. E. D. Ex 
éractum Sabine. D, Ceratum Sabine. L.° 
. | 2. JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS 7%, 
Officinal. JuntpeRi BAccC#® ET cacumina. Lond, BACCA. 
Edin. Junirerus; sacc#. Dub. Juniper berries and tops. 
The common juniper is indigenous, growing on heaths and 


. chalky hills, and flowering in May. It is a low, very branch- 


ing, rigid, smooth, evergreen shrub; but when planted in a 
good soil it rises to fifteen feet in height. The leaves are very 
numerous, narrow, entire, sharply pointed, channelled, of a 


glaucous colour on the npper surface, and sessile, standing in 


ternaries. The catkins are axillary, sessile, solitary, ovate, 


small, and furnished with bractes: the male flowers yellow at 
first, and afterwards brown, with great abundance of? pollen; 


the female smaller, and of a yellowish-green colour. The 


berry is globular, in colour blackish-purple with a glaucous 
bloom, composed of the scales of the amentum, which become 
fleshy and coalesce. The seeds are three, and angular 3." 
The berries require to remain two years on the tree before 
they are fully ripe. The greater quantity of those which aré 
used in Britain. are brought from Germany, Holland, and 
Italy. The Italian berries are less shrivelled, and have a fresher 
and more beautiful bloom upon them than the German, and 
are therefore generally preferred. They are imported in bags. 
Qualities. Juniper berries have a peculiar aromatic odour, 
and a sweetish pungent bitterish taste when chewed. In di- 
stillation with water they yield a volatile terebinthinate oil of a— 


1 Home. Clinical Experiments, $875 2 "Aoxtubos winex Dioscoridis. 

3 The resinous‘substance known by the name of Sandarach exudes from cracks 
and from incisions of the stem of the juniper in warm climates, It comes chiefly 
from Marocco. “ee 
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greenish colour, on'which their virtues depend. ‘Both water 

and alcohol extract their active properties. Their principal 

constituents are mucus, saccharine matter, and volatile oil. 
Medical properties and uses. Juniper berries are diuretic 


,and cordial. They have,been long known as a remedy in hy-. 
dropic affections; but they cannot be depended on-alone, al- 


though they form an excellent adjunet to, foxglove and squill. 
The tops are also used ; and as the virtues of the berries depend 
on the esseaotial,oil, which is found in the woody. part also of 
the plant, they must be equally efficacious. They Have been 
Tecominended in scorbutic and cutaneous affections sand Ro- | 
senstein asserts that a strong decoction of them soon clears 
the hands. in psora. - | 
The berries are sometimes given in substance triturated with 
sugar or some neutral salt;° but the best form of exhibiting 
them is that of infusion, made with 3iij of the befries bruised, 
and 0j of boiling water: Tie dose of the first preparation is 


from 9j to 5fs; that ofthe infusion, a teacupful every three or 


four hours. a é 
Officinal preparations. Olewm Juniperi. L.E.D. ‘Spiritus Juni- 
peri compositus. LE. D:: uA 
(> 2%, Juntpervg Lyreras i. a ie 
-Officinal., OurpaANum 2, Lond. 3 GUMMI-RESINA, vulgo OLt- 
‘BaANUM, Edime ,OLIBANUM ; GUMMI-RESINA, Dub. Olibanum. 
The Lycian cédar or juniper is a native of the south of Eu- 
rope, Siberia, and the Levant. According to Pallas, the trunk, 


which.is.coveted with a brown-bark, is prostrate, and branch- + 


ing from -the bottom. The branches are erect, and‘closely 
invested with small round obtuse leaves, which are every where 
remarkably imbricated with small clase scales. ‘The male and 
female flowers are on different plants, and resemble in their 
characters those of the Juniperus Salina. The berries are much 
larger: than, those of the two. former species, and of a deep 
brown colour, covered with a glaucous bloom when ripe. 
Olibanum, is said to exude spontaneously in tears from the 
bark of this plant. It 1s collected chiefly in Arabia; and is 
imported in chests and casks from the Levants 
Qualities. The odour of olibanum, particularly when burnt, 
is fragrant aud agreeable ; its taste is bitterish, and somewhat 
pungent and aromatic. The best is in moderately sized semi-. 
transparent tears, of a yellowish or reddish colour, brittle, and 
adhesive when warm. Its specific gravity is 1°173.. When 
distilled alone it affords a volatile oil; but im conjunction with 


‘ The flavour and ditretic properties of Hollands depend on this oil. English 
gin is flavoured by oil of turpeatine. F ; ‘ ay Lt» 

2 AiSavos Dioscoridis. It was used in the early ages as incense in sacrifices, 
and the burning it still forms a part of the ceremonies of the Greek aud Roman 
Catholic churches, ; . yi . 
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_. water or alcohol no oil comes over. Alcohol dissolves three- , 
’ 4 fourths of it, forming a transparent solution; and when ‘Uitu- 
~ rated with water a milky solution is produced, from which the | 
-_-resinons matter is deposited after some time; and three-eighths 
— ouly remain dissolved. Ether takes up rather more than one- 
half, and when evaporated on water leaves a very, pure trans-=_ 
+ parent resin; while the part undissolved by it becomes /white 
and opaque, and is almost entirely soluble in water, forming a 
_ milky solution. Hence olibanum appears to consist of resin, 
gum, and a volatile oi]? | , 
Medical properties and uses. © Olibanum is stimulant and 
diaphoretic. » It was formerly much used in affections of the 
chest, and externally as a vulnerary ; but it is now employed 
only as a perfume in sick-rooms. 


KINO. Lond. Edin. Dub. Kino. ° 
. Although the Edinburgh College has inserted ‘kino as the 
inspissated juice of the Eucalyptus resinifera in the list of ma- 
teria medica of its pharmacopeeia, and the Dublin College has 
considered it as the product of the Butea frondosa;' yet we 
believe that the plant which yields the best kino of the shops 
3s still undetermined, and that the London College has justly 
described it as a ** nondescript African tree.” It 1s neverthe- 
less true that the kino, which is brought frem Botany Bay is 
produced by the above species of Eucalyptus, the brown gum- 
_tree of that country 's but it differs in several of its qualities 
from the kino described by Dr. Fothergill, who introduced this 
remedy into practice*, which is still brought fromthe neigh - 
bourhood of the Gambia. A third sort comes from Jamaica, 
‘and is stated by Dr. Duncan junior to be’the extract of the 
Coccoluba uvifera, or Sea-side grape? ; while Mr. Murray says, 
<¢ he has been informed that it is the extract of the wood of 
the mahogany +”? The Dublin College indicated the Butea | 
frondosa on the authority of Dr. Roxburgh; but the red juice 
which this plant yields has been’ examined by Dr. Duncan, 
: $10 32'h 


1 'This plant belongs to the Ist order of the 12th class of the Linnzan system. 
It isa large and lofty tree, exceeding an English oak in size; and bearing in 
umbellated clusters yellowish flowers of a singular structure. The calyx is he- 
mispherical, perfectly entire in the margin, and afterwards becomes the capsule ; 
On its’ top just within the margin stands a pomted calyptra, of the same colour, 
as the calyx, and as long. ‘This calyptra, which is the essential mark of the 
“genus, is analogous to the corolla in other plants, but neither splits nor divides: 
on removing it a great number of red stamens appear, standing in a conical . 
mass, very resinous, aromatic, and bearing small red anthers. iy the centre is 
a simple style terminated by a blunt stigma, and rising from a transversely cut 
trilocular germen. 

The quantity of juice obtained from incisions made into the wood of the trunk 
is very considerable ; more than sixty gallons being sometimes obtained from 
one tree. See White's Voyoge, 231. : 

2 Medical Observations and Inquiries by a Society of Physicians in London, i, 
Ey, 38—245. 3 Edinhurgh New Dispensatory, Sth edit, 292, ; 

% 4 System of Mat. Med. and Pharmacy, ik. 804, 
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and found to differ very considerably from kino, although it 
may be used a a substitute for it. 

~ * Qualities. . African kino is inodorous, and also insipid 
when first tick intoxthe mouth ; but after some time it im- 
parts a slight degree of roughness, with a scarcely perceptible 
sweetness, to the palate; feels’ gritty between the teeth when 
chewed, and does not colour the saliva. It is in very small, 
irregularly shaped, shining, deep-ruby-brown-coloured frag 
ments, and intermixed with small twigs and minute bits of 
wood, which are white in the inside. It is pulverulent, af- 
fordin ga dark chocolate or reddish-brown powder. (Water at 
60° dissolves the larger moiety of it, and gives a brick red ra- 
ther turbid infusion, which does not become clear after stand- 
ing twenty- -four hours. Alcohol dissolves nearly two-thirds, 
the tincture having a very deep brown colour, while what re- 
mains undissolved appears nearly, colourless. Ether takes up ‘ 
nearly one third; aud the tincture, which is of a beautiful claret 
colour, when evaporated on the surface of water leaves a pelli- 
cle of brittle brown resin; while a sweetish red-coloured ex- 
tractive matter remains dissolved in the water. 

2. Botany Bay kino is inodorous ; tastes bitterish and more 
austere than the African; is in larger fragments, equally brit- 
tle, breaking with a glassy fracture; of a darker ohaeotate hue, 
and affording a deeper brown-colonred powder. Water at 60° 
dissolves nearly the same quantity as of the former variety, and 
the infusion is brown and transparent. Alcohol dissolves rather 
more than two-thirds of 11s weight, but the tincture is not so 
deep coloured as that of the former species. Ether takes*up 
¢gth; a pale brownish straw-colour only is imparted to it; and 
when evaporated on water, the resinous pellicle is scarcely per- 
ceptible, and even very little extractive is deposited, 

3. The Jamaica kino, which is said to be the produce of 
the Coccoloba wvifera, is in bitterness and roughness nearly 
equal to the Jast species, but these are accompanied with a 
slight degree of acidity. It isin brittle fragments of an almost 
black colour, having a shining resinous “fracture, in. which | 
appear small air-bubbles. The powder is reddish-brown. 
| With alcohol and ether it affords results very similar to those 
of the first species. Water dissolves a greater portion of it 
than of the other two, and forms an infusion intermediate in 
. colour and transparency ; approaching, in colour to the first, 
and in clearness to the second species. | 

The following Tables show the result of our experiments 


~ with several chemical reagents on the watery infusions of these 


three varieties of kino!, 


= 


t 


* The specimens subjected to these experiments we have reason to think were 
perfectly genyine. ‘The African kino was brought home twenty years ago. 
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From these experiments there appears fo be a considerable 


- difference between the three varieties of kino found in com- 


merce. The most remarkable differences are, the small por- 


tion of resin which that from Botany Bay contains; the blue — 


colour of the precipitate of the Jamaica variety by the oxysul- 
phate of iron; and the effect of the solution of potass in ren- 
dering that from: Africa transparent, while it precipitates the 
two other varieties. The predominant principles in all the va- 
rieties are tannin and extractive matter ; and the portion of 
resin. in the first and third varieties enables ether to take up 


their colouring matter and some extractive, whilst the second © 


variety is scarcely affected by it. Dr. Duncan! and Vauquelin ? 
found, that although heat increases the solvent power of water 
over tabaet yet that a substance insoluble either in water or 
_ alcohol always remains. Vauquelin also found that its solu- 
tions form a precipitate with tartarized antimony. on 
. The best menstruum ts diluted alcohol 3. 

Medical properties and uses. Kino isa powerful astringent. 
Like ¢atechn it is employed -in obstinate chronic diarrheeas, 


uterine and intestinal hemorrhagies, and fluor albus; but as it > 


is less’certain in its qualities than catechu, it is less used: Ex- 


ternally it-has been applied as a styptic, and to give tone to, 
and diminish the ichorous discharge of, flabby ill- conditioned 
ulcers. 

It may be exhibited foistaalliea in substance, or in the form 
of watery infusion, or of tincture... The dose in substance is 
from grs. x, to fs. In ordering the infusion or tincture, it is 
necessary to recollect that solutions of isinglass, sulphate of 
iron, nitrate of silver, muriate of mercury, superacetate of lead, 
tartarized antimony, the alkalies, and the strong. acids, are in- 
compatible in prescriptions with kino. 

Officinal preparations. Tinctwra Kino. L. E. D, Electuarium 
Catechu. E. D. 


LACTUCA. < Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1523. 

Cl. 19. Ord. 1, Syngenesia eequalis. Nat, Ord. ra 5 pd semiflos- 
culos Linn. ~ Cichoraceze Juss. 

G. 1404. Receptacle naked. Calyx imbricate, cylindrical, with a 
_ membranous margin. Pappus simple, stipitate. Seed even. 

Species i Lactuca virosa. Strong-scented Lettuce, Med. Bot. 2d 
ed. 75. t. 31. Smith Flora Brit. 810. 

Officinal. — FoLiuMm, Edin. Strong-scented Lettuce leaves. 
This is an indigenous biennial plant, found prowing upon 


* Nicholsun’s Journal, vi. 234. 

~? Annales se Chimie, xlvi. 321.. Vauquelin states cabadene that the salts of 
iron precipitat e kino green; but Dr. Duncan justly observes, that by the red 
sulphate it is precipitated black: the sulphate only precipitates it green. 

3 It may nevertheless be asked, Is the London College correct in styling it a 
gum-resin ; 


* 


\ 
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old walls, the banks of melee and es fields, Soivctin 
‘in July: and August. Thé stalk rises about free ebet 3 in, vwsing 
erect, slender, prickly below, smooth above, round, panicled, 
and not very leafy. The leaves are rather smooth and toothed, 
the lower ones numerous, obovate, undivided ; those of the 
stem smaller, often lobed, amplexicaule, with the midrib beset 
with prickles on the under side. The bractes are cordate and ~ 
pointed: The flowers are numerous, compound, of a sulphur- 
yellow colour, on short peduncles, furnished with small scaly 
 Jeaves, and one at the base of each. The calyx is oblong, and 
composed of small lanceolate scales ; and the corolla consists 
of florets scarcely longer than the caly x. The seeds are ellip- 
tical, compressed, striated, Biaek; and furnished with ‘stipitate 
--ecabrous pappus. 

The leaves coutain a eis opaque juice, that dboinds more 
copiously when’ the plant 1s in flower; at which time, there- 
fore, they should be gathered, and the j juice immediately ex-. 
pressed. | 

Qualities. The odour of the leaves is heavy and fetid, re- 
sembling in some degree that of opium; their taste is bitter 

and acrid: qualities depending on their milky j juice. 

Medical properties and uses. The expressed juice is narco- 
tic and diuretic (see Preparations and Ceempactttaneys The 

leaves themselves are not used. 

Officinal preparation. Succus spissatus Lactuce virose. E. 


LAURUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. 11.477, 

Cl.0. Ord. 1, Enneandria Moncgynia. Nat. ord. Oleracez Linn. 
Lauri Juss. 

G.798. Calyx none. Corolla caiycine, six-parted. Nectary of three 

é two-bristled glands, surrounding the germen. Filaments interior, 
Blanduliferons: Drupe one- seeded. 
Species 1. Laurus Cinnamomum, The Cinnamon tree.. Mat. Med. 
2d ed. 670. t. 233. Percwal’s Account of Ceylon, Ato. 346-—350, 
Species 2.. Laurus Cassia. The Cassia tree. Carua, Rheede Hort. 
Malabar. i. p.107+ t. 59. 

Species 3. Laurus Camphora.. The Camphor Laurel. Med. Bot. 2d 
“edit. 681. ¢. 230. | 

Species 10. Laurus novilis. Common Sweet Bay. Med. Bot, 2d edit. 


O79: 2) 235; at 
' Species 34. Laurus Sassafras. Sassatras Laurel. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 


Bis Fr Docks 
P cif 1. Laurus CINNAMOMUM. 
Officinal.—Crxnamomt cortex. Crnnamomi otzum. Lond. : 
cortex. Edin. CINNAMOMUM;. CORTEX, OL UM BSSENTIALE, 
_ Dub. Cinnamon, and Oil of Cinnamon. | 
The cinnamon tree is a native of Ceylon.", growing in great 


Se EEE 
* 1 Notwithstanding the jealousy of the Dutch, the cinnanton tree, long before 
the British obtained possession of Ceylon, was cultivated at the Isle of France, 


- 
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abundance in many parts of the island, particularly near Co- 
Tumba. It seidom rises above ten feet in height ; has a slender 
trunk covered with a brown ash-coloured cuticle, branching 3° 
and from the root spring a number of suckers, which form a 
bush round the trunk, The leaves, which stand in opposite 
pairs in short petioles, are three or four inches in length, ob- . 
long, pointed, trinerved, of a bright green colour; and have a 
spicy odour, and a hot taste when rubbed and chewed. The 
flowers are white and inodorous, in axillary and terminal pani- 
cles. The petals are oval, pointed, concave, and spreading, 
Jonger than the filaments, which are in ternaries, flattish, 
erect, and the three innermost glanduliferous at the base; and 
the anthers are double. The germen is cblong, supporting a 
simple style, with a depressed triangular stigma. The fruit is 


PART I, 


a subglobular berry resembling a small acorn, but with the | 


apex depressed, and the pulp fleshy, with.a cinnamon odour. 
There are several varieties of the cinnamon tree known at 
Ceylon. Seba enumerates ten, but the four following oniy 
are said to be barked: 1. Honey or sharp sweet’ cinnamon 
(Rase Curundu in the language of the natives), which is the 
finest sort; 2. Snake cinnamon (Nal Curundu), similar to the: 
first ; 3. Camphorated cinnamon (Capuru Curundu), so named 
from its having the odour of camphor, and the root yielding 
camphor by distillation; and 4. Bitter astringent cinnamon 
(Cabatte Curundu), which has smaller leaves than the former. 
varieties’, The trees that grow in the valleys in a white sandy 
soil are fit to be barked when four or five years old, but those 
in a wet soil or in shady places require to be seven or eight. 
years of age. The bark is good for nothing if the tree be older 


than eighteen years. The tree was formerly propagated by a. 


species of pigeon, that ate the fruit, and left the seed; but since 
Falk, one of the Dutch governors, raised it from berries sown 
in his garden, it has been regularly cultivated. ) 3 


The barking is performed twice a year, from April till Au- 


gust, and frora November to January, The choliahs, or peo- 


ple who perform it, are under native officers called cinnamon 
moodeliers, who are answerable for the quantity barked. 
Branches of three years old are selected, lopped off witha 


in several parts of India, Jamaica, and some other of the West India islands. 
Mr. Miller first cultivated it in this country in 1768; and a plant of it has re- 
gularly flowered and ripened seed in the hot-house of the Bishop of Winchester | 
at Farnham, for several years past. 

The other sorts mentioned by Seba: are: Sandy cinnamon, Welle Coronde, 
which feels gritty when chewed  Glutinous cinnamon, Sewel Coronde ; Insipid 
and inodorous cinnamon, Nicke Corunde; Drum cinnamon, Dawel Coronde, so 
named because the natives make drums of the wood; Prickly cinnamon, Catte 
Coronde; Flowering cinnamon, Mael Coronde, the tree being always in bloom ; 
and Three-leaved cinnamon, Toupat Coronde, Phil. Trans. xxxvi. 97-105. 


“ * 
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pruning- knife, ad the spldcraie scraped off: chaneeoberdinal 
incision is mate through the bark, which is gradually loosened; 
and taken off entire, forming frollae cylinders, into the larger 


_of which the smaller are put, and then placed to. dry in the 


ce 


‘sunt. The cinnamon, when dry, is tied up in bundles of 30 


lbs. weight, and carried to the Government store-house, where 
the quality is determined by chewing a few sticks from each 


bundle, The surgeons, who are thus emploved, have their 


mouths so excoriated, as to be unable to continue the process 
longer than two days ‘together. 

Cinnamon is brought home in bags or bales weighing 86 
Ibs. each*: and in stowing it black pepper is mixed with the 
bales to preserve the viinantonit Percival says, about 5000 
bales, or 430,000 ibs. weight, are annually exported from Co- 
lamba 3, 

The oil of cinnamon is prepared by macerating the bark in 
water for seven days, then distilling with a slow ‘fire, and se- 
parating the oi] from the water with which it comes over 4. 
it is generally adulterated with alcohol or expressed oil. Cin- 
namon is sometimes intermixed with cinnamon from which - 
the oi] has been drawn, and with cassia. The former is de- 
tected by the weakness of 1is odour and taste; and the latter 
by its thickness, smooth fracture, and remarkably slimy taste. 

Qualities. Cinnamon has a very pleasant fragrant odotir, and 


a pungent aromatic sweet taste ; but when itis very hot, without 


sweetness, and leaves a thawkisht taste in the mouth, it is of 


an inferior quality. The best is rather pliable, .but breaks in 


aoe: is as thin as paper, and ofa yellowith colour: thick- 
ss and a dark or brown colour are marks of inferiority. These 


. aicalien depend on the essential oil, which may be separated 


by macerating the bark in alcohol, and distilling the tincture ; 
in which process the oil does not rise with the spirit, but re~ 
mains in the retort. From 3xvj of the bark Neumann ob- 
tained only two scruples and a half of oil’. It has a pale 
gold colour, is heavier than water, perfectly soluble in alcohol, 
and has the odour and taste of the cinnamon concentrated. 


1 Cinnamon was originally obtained by the Greeks without being stripped 
from the wood, in which state it was called Kiveuacv, and sometimes uNonigidle 
but afterwards when they found that the wood was useless, and therefore barked, 
dried, and made the bark tubular, it was denominated Kaciz cuery$, or Fistulas 
cassia, Phil. Trans. xlvii. $02. 

2 The bags are made of cloth of the cocoa nut bark. 

3 Account of Ceylon, p. 368. 

4The bark of the roots yields an aromatic essential oil, denominated oil of 
camphor, which i is used in Ceylon as a rubefacient in painful affections of the 
joints, and in sprains. 
 § Neumann’s Chemistry, ii. 188, 
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| Medical properties and uses. enon hark is astringent, | 
cordial; and tonic. Hence it is found to be efficacious in al- 
vine fluxes proceeding trom a weakened and languid state of 
the intestines, dyspepsia, and-chronic nervous debility; and, 
when given in the form of watery infusion, it removes nausea, . 
and checks vomiting. But the principal use of cinnamon ts 
to cover the nauseous taste of other remedies. The o2/ 1s a 
powerfal stimulant and stomachic; and is used as such in- 
cramps of the stomach, flatulent colic, hiccough, and nervous 
languors. It 1s sometimes inserted into. the hallow of a de- 
cayed tooth to allay the pain of toothach. 

‘The dose of the bark in powder is from grs, x to Dj; that 
of the oil from mj to mij on a jump of sugar. : 

Officinal preparations. Aqua Cinnamomi. L, E.D.. Infusum Ca« 
techu. I. Spiritus Cinnamomi. L.E.D. Spiritus Lavendule com- 
positus. b. E.D.  Tinetura Cardamomi comp. L.D.  Tinct. Cate- 
chu. L.E. Tinct, Cinnamomi. L. E. D. Tinct. Cinnamomi comp. L. 


Spiritus Astheris aromaticus. L. Vinum Opii. L. Acidum sulphit- ' 


TiCUm + Radar ie E.° Confectio aromatica. L. D. Electuarium 
Catechu. D. Pulvis Cinnamomi compositus. L. E. Pulvis Crete 
comp. L. E. Pulvis Kino comp. L. COA as oe: Te Se Se apat ive 
2. Laurus Cassia. 
Officinal. . CORTEX, FLOS NONDUM ExpticiTus, Dub. The 
bark, and the unopened flowers of the Cassia tree. 
The cassia tree is a native of Malabar, Sumatra, and Java; 


‘and has been generally supposed to be rather a variety of tive 


cinnamon than a distinct species of Laurus ; ahangs Mars-_ 
den’s description of the plant", and Gertner’s of ‘the fruit, 
afford some reason for thinking that it is properly marked as 
a distinct species. It rises fifty feet in height, and ‘gives out, 
almost from the bottom, large spreading horizontal branches ; 
the leaves are elliptical, narrow, pointed, entire, smooth, lon-_ 
gitudinally. nerved, and of a deep green colour: the diteiers 
are in axillary cTiaseerss S1X together. on slender flower-stalks ; — 
they are monopetalous, white, small, and divided into six stel- 
lated points: the fruit is. an ovate- oblong berry with a mucro- 
nated apex, standing in a bell-shaped, coriaceous, angled, un- 
equally five- or six-toothed calyx; itis of a blueish brown 
colour, smooth, one-celled, and when dry is insipid and in- 
odorous. 

Like the cinnamon, those trees which grow in a. dry soil 
and high exposed situation yield a superior bark to those in a 
moist soil and shaded spot. The larger branches and the trunk 
are said to be the parts of the tree barked; and the puticle only 


» History of Sumatra, 125. ‘ ct aes ‘ 

2 De Eructibus, ii. 69. t. 92. If Gertner be correct, the fruit of the cassia is 
depicted, instead of that of the cinnamon, in the plate of the cinnamoa plant, in 
Woodville’s Medical Botany. ; 


‘ 
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nm appears to ie raped off, the cellular integument being left, 

, which, as the bark is taken trom the larger branches, is thick, 

- spongy, and full of a slimy mucus. The flower-buds are ga- 
thered before they expand, and dried ina stove. 

Cassia is- imported in chests, half chests, and occasionally 
fh quarter chests. 

_ Qualities, The odour of cassia: bark is’ similar to that of 

_ cinnamon, but fainter; and the taste is more pungent, but less 

: Becsscstles appearing slimy when much chewed. It is of a 

* cinnainon colour, in pieces more or Jess quilled, about one- 
_ tenth of an inch in thickness; which break with a short 
close fracture, and show it to cms of two parts, the inner 

darker and of a fine texture, and the outer paler and some- - 
what spongy. » When these are separated, the inner part has 
all the sensible qualities of real cinnamon, only more. pun- 
gency, whilst the outer has scarcely either flavour or taste: 

_ andIam of opinion that the allowing this cellular integument, 
from which the cinnamon ts freed, to remain in the cassia, 
constitutes the chief cause-of the difference between these two 

barks. Cassia buds have the same odour and. taste as the bark. 
They are of a brown colour, and resemble a nail, with a 
round head, surrounded with tlie hex angular calyx, which gra- 
'dually-termingtes inva point. Both the bark 4nd buds yield 
in distillaticfi with water an-essential oil, similar to that. of. 
cinnamon, on:which their qualities depend. 

Medical properties and uses. Cassia bark and buds are sti- 
mulant cordials; and are used in the same cases, and in the 
same manner, as cinnamon bark. | 

} Officinal preparation, Agua Lauri Cassie distillata. E. 
3. Laurus CaMruvoRa. 


Officinal.. Campuora., Lond, Edin. Cameuora; rusina'. Dub. 
Camphor, 


The species of Jaurel which yields common camphor is a 
native of Japan, and perhaps also of Sumatra and Borneo; al- 
though it has been suggested, that the camphor which comes 
fromy these latter places,’ that is, the greater part of what comes 
to Europe, is the produce of a distinct species, the Laurus su- 
‘matrensis ; or of a tree belonging to a different genus altogether 
from the laurel. The camphor ‘jaurel? rises to a considerable 
height, is much-branched, and covered with a smooth greenish 
bars. The leaves, which stand on long footatalks, are acutely 
lanceolate, entire, smooth, ribbed, of a pale yellowish erecn 


2 


‘This is an error of the Dublin College, chemists being now agreed that 
camphor is not a resin, but a proximate vegetable principle, sui generis. 
? Specimens of it are not uncommon im our hothouses; but ‘they rarely 


flower.’ : 
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colour on the tpper surface, and on the under glaucous. The 
flowers are small, white, pedicellated, in roundish close’ clus- 


ters, which terminate long axillary peduncles.’ The corolla 


' consists of six smal] ovate, unequal petals, enclosing a tuber- 
culated bristled nectary, which surrounds the germen: the 
filaments are shorter than the corolla, and support round an- 
thers ; the germen is roundish, with a simple style and obtuse 
stigma. ‘The fruit resembles that of the cinnamon’. 

The roots, wood and leaves of this tree have a very strong 
odour of camphor; and from the roots and smaller branches 
it is obtained by distillation. They are cut into chips, which 
are suspended in a net within a kind of still, or iron pot, the 
bottom of which is covered with water, and an earthen head 
fitted to it: heat is then applied, and the steam of the boiling 
water, penetrating the contents of the net, elevates the cam- 
phor into the capital, where it concretes on straws with which 
this part of ‘the apparatus is lined?. But-the greater part of 
the camphor brought to Europe is obtained trom Sumatra, 
where it is not obtained by this process; but after the trees are 
cut, the wood is split, and the camphor which is found con- 
creted in the heart of it picked out, and. washed in a ley of 
soap. It is imported into this country in chests, drums, and 
casks ; and is in small granular, friable masses, of a dirty 
white, or grayish colour, very much resembling in appearance 
half refined sugar. It often contains earth and other im- 
purities. | 

Formerly all the crude camphor brought to Europe was pu- 
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_ rified by the Venetians, and afterwards by the Dutch, who kept _ 


the art secret; but it is now practised to a considerable extent 
in this country. Jt is sublimed in glass vessels, after being 
mixed with one twentieth of its weight of quicklime; and af- 
terwards fused either ** by increasing the heat suddenly when 
the sublimation is almost ended, without transferring the cam- 
phor to different vessels, or by meltin 
in a vessel for that purpose}.” 


Thus refined it is in large 


‘ Camphor is not the production of those plants only from which that known 
in commerce is obtained, but has also been procured from the roots of the cin- 
namon, cassia, and sassafras laurels; the roots of galangale, zedoary, ginger ; 
and from cardamom seeds and long pepper: the essential oils of lavender, sage, 
thyme, peppermint, rosemary, and several other labiated plants, yield it: and an 
artificial camphor is prepared by passing muriatic acid gas through oil of tur- 
pentine: The camphors thus obtained, however, are varieties differing in some 
respects from common camphor. 

2 According to Kempfer, the process is carried on chiefly by the peasants of 
Satzuma. Amen. 779. % 

3 Atkin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, art. Camphor. _ Professor Robison, who saw 
the process as’ it was conducted in Holland, says that the camphor is in a liquid. 
state in the subliming vessel. Black’s Lectures, ii. 951. 
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o the sublimed flowers. 
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round cakes, about two or three inches thick, concave on one 
- side, convex on the other, and generally perfcrated. 

Qualities. Pure camphor has a strong, peculiar, fragrant, 
penetrating odour; and a bitter, pungent, aromatic taste. It 
is white, or rather colourless, transparent, unctuous to the 
touch, and friable, breaking with a shining foliated or tabular 
fractare, which displays a crystalline texture: and although 

_ brittle, yet it is also in some degree ductile, and therefore not 
easily pulverized. It swims on water, its specific gravity be- 
- ing 0°9887': and is so volatile, that if it be not kept in well. - 
_ stopped vessels it loses a very considerable proportion of its 
bulk and weight by evaporation. It melts at a temperature of 
260°, very readily inflatnes, and sublimes in close vessels, 
crystallizing unchanged in hexagonal plates. When triturated 
- with water very little is dissolved?, although it communicates 
_to the water its odour and pungency; but the addition of car- 
bonic acid gas augments very much the solvent power of wa- 
ter over camphor. Alcohol, ether, the fixed and volatile oils, 
_ the sulphuric and nitric acids a little diluted, and the muriatic, 
_ the strong acetic, and the fluoric acids, dissolve camphor, which 
* 18 again separated unaltered from these solutions by the ad- 
dition of water. Concentrated sulphuric acid decomposes it, 
forming artificial tannin; and by repeatedly distilling it with 
nitric acid it is converted into camphoric acid. Alkalies exert 
scarcely any action on camphor: but it umtes with, and con- 
verts intoa soft tenacious mass, the hardest resinous substances. 
Camphor, when mixed with clay and distilled in close vessels, 
is decomposed, and resolved into a volatile oi] and charcoal: 
hence, as a chemical compound, it appears to differ from the 
essential oils, only in containing a larger proportion of car- 
bon. Nohte. : . 
Medical properties and uses. Camphor is stimulant, nar- 
cotic, and diaphoretic, but its stimulant powers are very transi- 
tory, and followec by sedative effects. ‘The Arabians ap- 
pear to have first used camphor as a medicine’, and by them 
rt was regarded as refrigerant; an opinion which, even in more 
recent times, has been the subject of much controversy. In 
moderate doses it operates as a cordial, increasing the heat of 
‘the body, exhilarating, softening and rendering fuller the pulse, 
and promoting diaphoresis ; in. larger doses it allays irritation 
‘and spasm, abates pain, and induces sleep. But in immoderate 
doses, camphor produces vomiting, vertigo, delirium, conyul- 
sions, and other deleterious effects. 


? Brisson. : wnat 
* Cadet asserts that one French pint of water dissolves about sixteen grains of 


camphor, which are again precipitated by pure potass, gm de Chimic, lx i 132. 
3 They called it canfur. Clusius Exot. 245, quoted by Alston, . 
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As a stimulant, camphor i is beneficially used in all foxes of | 
the typhoid kind, cynanche maligna, malignant measles, con-— 
fluent, small-pox, and as an adjunct to bark and opium to 
check the’ progress of gangrene; and in spasihodic affections, 
as. hy steria, epilepsy, chorea, aefhos and. painful menstruation. 
its narcotic and anodyne efiects being produced with very little. 
increase of pulse, it has been ss uecessfully employed for allay- 
ing pain and. irritation even in some inflamimatory diseases, as. © 
pheumonia, acute rheumatisin, gonorrhoea, small-pox when — 
attended with cony eben gout, and in the delirium of mania 
and inflammatory fevers. But in these-cases its use should 
be preceded. by evacuations ; and the remedy itself combined 
with nitiz, or antimonials. Camphor is also given internally 
to obviate the irritating effects of some other medicines, as. 
mezereon, cantharides, the saline preparations of mercury, . 
and. drastic purgatives; to correct the nauseating property 
of squill, and prevent the irritation it is apt: to PIRSUCR on. 
the coats of the bladder. 

Camphor. may be administered in the solid form; but as in 
this-state it is apt, to Occasion nausea, it 1s generally ordered in 
a state of minute. division, suspended in fluids by means of 
mucilage or the yolk of eggs ; and:sometimes magnesia, which 
assists its division and: renders it smooth; and as several. of 
the gum resins, when triturated with it, form a soft, uniform, 
soluble mass, they also may be employed for: diffusing it in 
water’. It may be advantageously united with ammonia, 
aromatics, opium, bark, and other tonics, in low. fevers and 
diseases of debility ; with. ca lomel, antimonials, digitalis, and. 

- neutral salts, im inflammatory Petals with the fetid gums 
and other narcotics, in spasms and convulsive affections ; and 
with squill and ipecacuanha, in pulmonary complaints. 

As a local, anodyne, camphor is used in frictions, dissolyed 
in oils, alcohol, or acetic acid, for allaying rheumatic and 
muscular pains; and with the addition of laudanum we have | 
found it of great ‘efhcacy when rubbed on .the abdomen, i in ; 
flatulent colic, » dysentery, and inflammations of the viscera, 
In collyria it is useful in ophthalmia; and dissolved in oil, as 
an injection in ardor urine; and as an enema in the tenesmus 
occasioned by ascarides, ar other irritations of the rectum. 
A pill formed with camphor and opium, and put into the hol- 
low of a carious tooth, or a mixture of it held in the mouth, 
‘affords almost immediate relief in toothach. — 

The dose of camphor is ftom grs.ij to 9), repeated, at shorter is 

* or larger intervals according to the extent of the dose. The 


* Murray's System of Mat. Med. and Pharm, ii. 157. 
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bad effects of an overdose are most effectually obviated by 
‘opium. | 

_ Officinal preparations. Mistura Camphore. L.D. Emulsio cam- 
phorata. E, Spiritus Camphore. L.E.D, Tinctura Camphore 
-composita. L. &.D. Acidum acetosum camphoratum. E.D., Lint- 
mentum Camphore. 1..%.D. Linimentum Camphore comp. L. 

_ Linimentum Hydrargyri. L.  Linimentum. Saponis. L.E.  Lini- 
mentum Saponis cum Opio. E. D. 

, 4. Laurus nosttis'. 

Oficinal. Lauri Bacce eT Fotta. Lond. ; FOLIUM, BACCA, 
‘EJUSQUE OLEUM FIXUM. Edin. - Laurel berries and leaves, and the 

fixed oil of the berries. 

This tree is a native of Italy, and the south of Europe; but is 
cultivated in this country, and not uncommon in our gardens, 
flowering in Apriland May. It isa handsome evergreen; and 
although it appears as a shrub in England, yet in its native soil 
and climate it rises twenty or thirty feet in height. The bark 
is smooth, and of a green olive colour. The leaves are lanceo- 
late, about three inches long, and an inch and a half broad, 
‘on short petioles, smooth, entire, veined, often waved at the 
margin, of a firm texture, and a deep green colour. The 
flowers are male and female on different plants, in short 

racemes, and of an. herbaceous or yellowish white colour. 
The corolla is divided in both descriptions of flowers into four 
oval segments... The berry is superior, of an oval shape, fleshy, 
and of a dark purple almost black colour. | 

The berries are imported from the Streights; and also the 
oil, which is obtained by boiling the berries in water. The 
simple expressed oil is insipid. ; : | 

Qualities. Both the leaves and berries have a sweet fragrant 
odour, and an aromatic astringent taste; and the o7/, which is 
of a yellowish green colour, has a stronger but similar odour 
and taste. - . * 

Medical properties and uses. Bay leaves, berries, and oil 
are stimulant and carminative. They were formerly given 
in flatulent colic, hysteria, and obstructed menstruation, but 
their internal use is now altogether abandoned ; and as an ex- 
ternal application they are generally compounded with other 
stimulants. 

Officinal preparations.. Emplastrum Cumini. L. Confectio Rute. L: 
5. Laurus SASSAFRAS. . 

Officinal. SassarRas; LIGNUM ET RADIX. Lond. ——}; LIGNUM, 

- -RADIX, EJUSQUE CORTEX. Edin. SassaFRAS; LIGNUM, CORTEX, 
radix, Dub. The wood, root, and bark of Sassafras. 

This species of laurel is a native of North America and 
Cochinchina. It is cultivated in Jamaica; and withstands 
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the cold of our climate so as to be frequently reared in gardens 
“as an ornamental shrub. The flowers appear in May and 
June. In America the sassafras tree rises twenty or thirty 
feet in height, with the trunk abaut twelve inches in diameter, 
covered with a rough, furrowed, gray bark, and brownish to- 
wards the top. The leaves are of different shapes and sizes’; 
some being oval, entire, and about four inches long and three 
broad; others lobed, about six inches long, and nearly ds 
broad: they are of a lucid green colour, downy on the under 
surface, petiolate, and alternate. The flowers, which appear 
in spring immediately under the leaves when they begin to be 
evolved, are produced in péndent panicles ; and at the base of 
the pedicels are linear bractes. The corolla is divided into six 
narrow, convex, yellowish, or greenish white segments, in- 
closing, in the male flowers, nine stamens supporting yellow 
anthers. The hermaphrodite flowers, which are on a separate 
plant, have six stamens only, and a simple style. . The berry 
is oval, and when ripe ofa blue colour. ~ . 

The sassafras tree was discovered by the Spaniards, imme- 
diately after their conquest of Florida, in 1538, under Ferdi- — 
nand de Soto, and termed by them cinnamon wood, on account 
of its odour’. It is imported in what are termed logs ; which 
are straight and branched pieces, light, of a spongy texture, 
and covered with the thick rough bark. The bark is separated 
from the wood; which is cut into chips, as is also the root. _ 

Qualities. Sassafras wood, root, and bark have a fragrant 
odour, and a swectish, aromatic taste. The wood is of a 
brownish-white colour; and the bark ferruginous within, 
spongy, and divisible into layers. Their sensible qualities and 
virtues depend on an essential oil, which can be obtained se-. 
parate by distilling the chips or the bark with water, It 1s 
very fragrant, hot and penetrating to the taste, of a pale yellow 
colour, and heavier than water. Water extracts the virtues 
of sassafras partially ; alcohol completely ; and when the tince- 
ture is evaporated it leaves an extract which contains the whole 
virtue of the plant. c 

Medical properties and uses. Sassafras. is a stimulating 
diaphoretic and diuretic. It has been employed in cases of 
scurvy, chronic rheumatism, gout; and in cutaneous affections ; 
and was once regarded as serviceable in lues venerea, but it 
has no pretension whatever to the character of an antisyphi- 
Jitic. Its effects are very slight, and ancertam : and even the 
diaphoresis which it is supposed to occasion, may rather be 
ascribed to the guaiac, and other more powerful medicines, with 
which it is generally combined. An infusion of the chips 

; a a 

1 Savary’s Dictionary, U.1 487. 
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drunk as tea, is a common domestic remedy in the above com- 
plaints; but we know instances in which it has been taken 
regularly every morning for a couple of years without any 
perceptible benefit. The infusion, however, is the best form 
of giving the remedy, as much of the oil is dissipated in making 
the decoction. The oil is sometimes given with the same 
intentions as the infusion. | 

‘Officinal preparations. Oleum Sassafras. 1L.E.D.  Decoctum 
Sarsaparille compositum..L.D.. Decoctum Guaiaci, L.E,D. Agua 
Calcis composita. D. | 


LAVANDULA. Spec. Plant. Wiéilld. iti. 60. . 

Cl.14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. Verticillate. 
G. 1099. Calyx ovate, somewhat toothed, supported by a bract. 

Corolla resupine. Stamens within the tube, 

Species1. Lavandula Spica. Lavender. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 221. t. 114. 
Officinal, Lavanput@ FiLores, Lond. Dul, ; SPICA FLORENS. 

Edin. The flowers of Lavender... 

This plant is a perennial, a native of the south of Europe, 
but commonly cultivated in our gardens ', flowering from June 
to September. It is a, much branched shrub, rising in its 
proper soil often six. feet in height; the woody part of the 


stem being covered with a rough brown bark, while that: of the 


shoots, which are four-cornered, is of a pale glaucous colour. 


~The leavés of the most common variety are glaucous, narrow, 


nearly linear, and entire, the lower petiolate, and the upper 
ones sessile. The flowers are produced on the young shoots, 
in terminahspikes, which consist of interrupted whorls, The 
corolla is blue, tubular, and labiate, the upper lip larger and 
bifid, the lower divided mto three segments. The filaments 
are within the tube, and support small simple anthers ; the style, 
which is slender, and crowned with a bilobated stigma, rises 
from the centre of four naked seeds at the bottom of the tube. 
There are two varieties? of this species besides the plant we 
have described; but they are more rare, and do not differ in 
their sensible and medicinal qualities. The flowers are cut 
in dry weather, when they begin to blow. : 
Qualities. Lavender flowers have an agreeable fragrant 
odour, and warm bitterish taste. Alcohol extracts their virtties 
completely, and elevates in distillation all their odorous parts 
water acts less completely. The oil, however, on which their 
virtues depend, is obtained separate in distillation with water; 
in the proportion, according to Lewis?, of one ounce of oil 


- from sixty ounces of the flowers. . 


Medical properties and uses. Lavender is stimulant, and 
tonic. The oil extracted by alcobol enters into several com- 


' It was cultivated in England so early as 1508, according to Turner, / 
221. angustifolia flore allv. y Li. latifolia, 3 Mat, Med, 371. 
| az 
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positions. Thedried leaves in powder were used formerly as a 
local stimulant to produce a discharge from the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose; but,are now neglected. 

Officinal preparations. Oleum Lavandule, L.E.D. Spiritus on 
vandule, L.¥.D, Spiritus Lavandule compositus..L.E.D, Pulvis 
Asari comp, E.D. . 

LEONTODON. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1544. : 

Cl.19. Grd. 1, Syngenesia Auqualis, Nat. ord. Composite: Semi- 
flosculosi Linn. Cichoracee Juss. 
G. 1407. Receptacle naked. Calyx double. Pappus stipitate, hairy. 


Species 1. Leontedon Tararacum'. Med, Bot. 2d ed. 39. t.16. Smith 
Flor. Brit: 822. Eng. Bot. 510. 


Officinal. Taraxactr raprx. Lond, ; HERBA, RADIX. Edn. 


Taraxacum; (Dens LEONIS) RADIX, FOLIA. Dub. The root and 

leaves of comnion Dandelion. 

This is one of our most common indigenous plants, flower- 
ing from April to September. The rool is fusiform, and of a 
dark colour. The leaves are all radical, in general runcinate, 
but in very moist situations nearly entire’, toothed, smooth, 
and of a pleasant green colour. The flower-stem is an erect 
one-flowered simple scape, rising higher than the leaves, naked, 
smooth, fistulous, fragile, and abounding with a milky bitter 
juice. “The flower is terminal, large, of a a golden colour, and 
closes in the evening: the’ calyx. i is smooth, with the exterior 
scales loosely turned down: the florets are very. numerous, 
ligulate, and toothed at the extremities. The receptacle is 
spheroid, and punctured. The seeds are obovate, furrowed, 
of a pale olive colour; and furnished with a radiated pappus, 
on a large stipe. 

The herbaceous part of this plant i is blanched; and used on 
the continent as a salad; but in this country, although it is de- 
signated by the E dinburgh and Dublin Colleaes, yet it.is very 
seldom used, the root possessing much more of the principle 
on which the medicinal powers of the plant depend. The re- 
cent full-grown root only should be used. It is white, and 
covered with a brown cuticle. : 

Qualities, Dandelion is inodorous, but has a bitter, some- 
v hat sweetish acidulous taste. The milky juice reddens the 
vegetable blues, owing, according to Hermbstadt3, to the 
presence of tartaric acid. Water extracts its virtues better 
than alcohol; and scarcely any thing is taken up by ether. 
The decoction is precipitated by infusion of galls, and solutions 
of nitrate of Puen muriate of mercury, and Bperaprente of 


: A goxn Grecorum. 


°'These, however, must be distinguished from Pe ettlustrn Marsh Dan- 
delioa, 3 Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. v. 641, 
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lead. Sulphate of iron strikes with it a pale olive colour, and 


after some time throws down a precipitate. Hence it is pro-~ 


bable that the active principles of taraxacum are extractive, 
gluten, a bitter principle which does not appear to be resinous, 
and tartaric acid either free or as a supertartrate. The above 
reagents are incompatible with the decoction. 

Medical properties and uses. Dandelion is aperient, and 
diuretic. It has been long used on the continent as a remedy 
in jaundice, dropsy, pulmonic tubercles, hepatic obstructions, 


‘and some cutaneous diseases!. In Hits country it has been 


Jately tried ; and although i its powers appear to have been over- 
rated by the German physicians, yet it certainly possesses 
some efficacy in these diseases: and Dr. Pemberton affirms, 
that he has seen great advantage result from using the extract 
in chronic inflammation and incipient scirrhus of the liver, and 
in chronic derangements of the stomach?. It may be given 
in the form of extract, or of infusion, made by boiling 3ij of 
the sliced root in Oi} of water, reat to a pint, and to the 
strained fluid adding 51y of: Peper trate of potass: [5 ar 
be-given for a dose three or four times a day. 
Officinal preparation, xtractum Tararaci. L. D, 


LICHEN. 
Cl. 24. Ord. 5. Cryptogamia Alge. Nat. ord. Alge. 
Generic Char. Male. Scattered warts. ~ 


Female. Smooth shields or tubercles, in which the 
| seeds are embedded. 


nti . Lichen islandicus. Iceland or Eryngo-leaved Liverwort, 

Engl. Bot. 1330. . Flor. Danica, 155.  Regnault, Observations on 

“Pulmonary Consumption. fig. 

Species. Lichen Roccella. Dyer’s Lichen, or Orchall. Engl. Bot.211, 
1, LICHEN ISLANDICUS. 
Officinal. Licuen, Lond. Licuen istanpicus, Dub. Iceland 

Liverwort. 

This species of lichen is an indigenous perennial. It is 
very abundantly found in Iceland, and in the north of Ger- 
many; and is more or less common on ail the heaths and 
mountains of the north of Europe*, It grows to the height 
of two or three inches only, and has a rugged bushy aspect. 
The frond is dry, conaceous, lobed and laciniated, the lobes be- 
ing subdivided and notched, resembling in appearance a buck’s 


- horn; but concave above Aaa convex beneath 5 their surface 


is months shining, and blistered ; the margins beset with short, 
very minute, rigid, parallel hairs: and the colour of the whole 
is greenish yellow, or grayish brown. 


3 Bergius, Mat. Med. ii. 649. _ * Diseases of the Abdominal Eiscera, 42, 
3 It is found in great abundance in the province of Asturias in Spain, Journ, 
de Physique, 1806. 
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This plant is used in Iceland and Lapland as an article of 
diet ; being boiled in broth, or dried and made into bread. It 
has of late years been brought in considerable quantity to this 
country for medicinal purposes. | 

Qualities. The dried lichen differs very little in its appear- 
ance from the recent plant. It is inodorous, and has a bitter 
mucilaginous taste; is neither very tough nor very brittle, but 
1s not easily pulverized. When macerated in water it absorbs 
more than its own weight of the fluid, and the blisters appear 
like little white opake glands, while the other parts of the 
plant are diaphanous. If the water employed in the macera- 
tion be warm, it acquires a strong bitter taste, very similar ta 
that of an infusion of quassia. The macerated lichen boiled 
in water affords a yellow-coloured inodorous decoction, which 
thickens as it cools, and becomes a tremulous jelly, resembling 
starch, but without any viscidity. After some time this jelly 
cracks, separates from the watery part, and dries into semi- 
transparent masses which are not soluble in cold water, but 
soluble in boiling water; and from which it 1s again precipi- 
tated by infusion of galls. According to the analysis of Proust, 
100 parts of lichen afford 64 parts of a substance insoluble in 
hot water, somewhat resembling vegetable gluten, 33 parts of a 
‘matter soluble in hot water, resembling starch, and three parts 
of a bitter extractive principle’. ath 

Medical: properties and uses. ~Iceland liverwort is tonic, 
and demulcent. From some remarks of Linnzus, made in 
1737 in the Flora Lapponica, it would appear that the Danish 
pliysicians had long before that time employed this lichen, 
and found it efficacious in hemoptysis, and pulmonary com- 
plaints; but it did not excite the attention. of even the con- 
tinental physicians, till after Scopoli’s observations on it, in 
1769, were published: and very few years have passed since 
it was known as a remedy in this country. Its virtues for 
the cure of phthisis have been very highly. extolled; but ex- 
perience has not altogether confirmed the truth of the praises 
which have been lavished on it. Its supposed specific effects 
are said to. depend on the combination of its tonic bitter and 
its demulcent properties, As ademulcent it is certainly su- 
perior to the mucilages ; and owing ‘to the bitter principle it 
contains, its decoction affords all the good effects that can be 
obtained from the other demulcents, and the mucilages, with- 
out loading the stomach. It allays the tickling cough, and 
relieves the oppressed breathing; involves the acrid matters 
contained in the stomach and. bowels which-often induce 
diarrhoea, and renders more bland the whole mass of animal. 


1 Journal de Physique, 1806. 
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fluids, so as to mitigate hectic fevery while at the 5ame time it 
tends to invigorate the digestive organs. Still, however, its 
efficacy in phthisis is very circumscribed ; but the circum- 
stances above enumerated ought not to be: overlooked, nor the 
- Iceland lichen regarded, as it often is,.as a demuleent not 
more worthy of notice thau the other articles of the same class. 
. Besides phthisis, it has been also found useful in debiiities after 
acute diseases, and in emaciations, particularly those arising 
from the great discharge of ulcers; in diarrhceas, dysentery, 
and hooping-cough. 

It is generally exhibited in the form of decoction; (see Pre- 
- parations and Compositions ;) but as the bitter proves hurtful 
where the lungs or other viscera are actively inflamed, that 
part must be therefore separated. ‘This is effected by cutting 
or pounding the lichen, macerating it in several waters, and 
then, after boiling it for ten minutes, and decanting off the 
water, boiling it to the form of a mucilage in q fresh portion 
of water. 

Officinal preparation. Decoctum Lichenis. L. D. 

2, Licamn ORCELLA. 
Officinal. Lirmvs; Lacmus Tincrorivus. Dub. Litmus. 

This is an indigenous lichen, found in Portland island; but 
as an article of commerce it 1s obtained from the havent and 
the Canary islands. It is a small species, seldom exceec ding two 
inches in height, and is firmly fixed to the rocks by a solid 
base. From “this base rises a tuft of worm-like stems, round, 
acutely pointed, often curved, more or less branched, smooth, 
of a white, gray or brownish hue, and studded about theit 
upper part with scattered tubercles, ‘replete with white powder, 
which have been thought the Sekdi 1 but the’ fructification of 
this species is not well understood. 

From this lichen is prepared the archil bf commerce, which 
was accidentally discovered by a merchant of Florence, | in 1300, 
observing that urine gave the lichen a fine violet colour’. The 
preparation was longa secret, and confined to Florence and 
Holland ; but it is now known in England, and large manu- 
factories of it are carried on in London and Liverpool. The - 
lichen after being dried and cleaned is reduced to powder in a 
mill resembling an oil-mill*.. It is then mixed in a vat with 
one half its weight of pearlash, and moistened with human 
urine: fermentation soon succeeds, and is kept up by stirring 
and by successive additions of urine, yntil the colour of the ma-__ 
terials changes first to red and then to blue. Jn this state it » 
is mixed with a third of its weight of good potash, and spread » 
out to dry#. Chalk is. sometimes added to it, but with na- 


—— 
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1 Thomson’s Chemi istry, 4th ed..v. p. 284. 
2 Sometimes it is not ground, byt prepared inthe entire state. 
3 Nicholsen’s Journ, Ato, i. 311, 
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other view than to increase the weight". It is generally sold 
in the form of cakes, but sometimes in that of a moist pulp. 

Qualities. Prepared archil has a slight violet odour, and a 
mawkish taste, leaving some degree of pungency in the mouth, 


When moist, the form of the lichen is evident in the pulp.- 


It communicates to water and to alcohol a beautiful violet co- 


lour, which however is very evanescent: all acids and salts ° 


with an excess of acid change it'to red, which is again de- 
stroyed and the blue restored by the addition of alkalies ; and 
even exposure to the air of a room in which many people are 
assembled, reddens the watery infusion. ; 


Use. This species of lichen is said to have been ** admi- 


nistered medicinally with an intention of allaying the tickling 


attendant on phthisis, and in hysterical coughs?;” but we 
must suppose the recent lichen is meant, or before it has un 
dergone any preparation as a colouring matter. We know of 


no other use of the prepared lichen than as a dye stuff, or a_ 


chemical test of the presence of acids; and it is certainly the 
most delicate. — ‘ 


LINUM:?.. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1533. 

Cl..5. Ord. 5. -Pentandria Pentagynia.’ Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn. 
| Caryophylieze Juss. : 
G.590. Calyx five-leaved, Petals five. Capsule five-valved, ten- 

celled, Seed solitary. 
* with alternate leaves. ; 
Species 1. Linum usitatissimum., Common Flax. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
506. t. 202. Smith Flora Brit, 342. Curtis Lond. fasc. 5. t, 22. 
+* with opposite leaves. 
Species 26. Linum catharticum.. Purging Flax. Smith Flora Brit. 344, 
Eng. Bot. 382. 
1, LINUM USITATISSIMUM. . 
Officinal, Lint usiratissimit semina. Lond. 3 SEMEN, EJUS- 


QUE OLEUM FIxuM. Edin, Linum; semina. Dub. Linseed, 
and Linseed oil. 


The common flax is an annual plant, flowering in July. It 


is supposed to have been originally derived from those parts of 
Egypt which are annually inundated by the rising of the Nile; 
but it is now found growing wild in this country; and is cul- 
tivated in most parts of Europe. . The root is simple and fi- 
brous. The stem is erect, round, smooth, slender, and leafy ; 
branched with a panicle at the summit, and rising about two 
feet in height. The leaves are small, lanceolate, entire, ob- 

scurely three-nerved, smooth, sessile, standing nearly upright, 
and alternate on both the ‘stem and branches, The flowers 


* Archil is. chiefly used by. the dyers, and in times of scarcity the lichen hag — 


been sold at 1000/, sterling the ton. 
? Translation of the Dublin Pharmacop. p+ 165: 3 Awoy Dioscoridis. 
| 
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are petiolate; the calyx persistent, composed of five sharp- 
pointed, keeled, trinerved, ovate Jeaflets : and the corolla con- 
‘ gists of five notched, oblong, sky blue, streaked petals, which 
spread into futinel-formed blossoms. The filaments are white, 


dilated, and slightly united at the base; the germen is ovate, | 


and crowned with five blue, thread-like, spreading, reflected 
stigmas. The capsule is globular, the size of a common pea, 
‘crowned with a sharp spine, formed by the junction of the 
spines of the valves in one point; and containing in each cel 
an e'liptical shining seed’. | 
Although this plant is extensively cultivated in Britain, yet 
the greater part of the linseed used here is brought from the 
Baltic. The seed ripens in September; and the plant is then 
pulled up as soon as the heads begin to change brown and 
hang downwards, otherwise the seeds are soon scattered. 
Qualities. These seeds are inodorous, and have an oily, 
mucilaginous, sweetish taste. ‘They are small, flat, oval, and 
covered with a smooth, shining, brown-coloured cuticle, which 
abounds with a mucus, that can be extracted pure by infusion 
in boiling water. By expression they yield one-sixth of their 
weight of fixed oil. The mucus of linseed is colourless, in- 
sipid, inodorous, and resembles in its viscidity mucilage of 
acacia gum; but diders from it in the following particulars = 
Alcohol precipitates it in white flocks, but the hquid remains 
clear; superacetate of lead throws down a dense precipitate 5 
but oxy-sulphate of iron and silicated potass produce no sensi- 
ble effect. For the particular qualities of the oil, sce Prepara- 
lions and Compositions. | a3 : 
Medical properties and uses. Linseed is emollient and de- 
mulcent. The mucus obtained by infusion is a cheap and 
very useful demulcent in catarrh, pneumonia, diarrhcea, and 
dysentery; visceral inflammations, calculus, gonorrhea, ardor 
urine; and during the exhibition of oxymuriate of mercury. 
When the seeds aré boiled in water, the mucus is obtained in 
union with a portion of the oil; forming a useful local remedy 
when given in the form of enema in abrasions of. the intes- 
tines and tenesmus; particularly in the advanced stage. of 
puerperal fever, when the offending matter in the bowels sti- 
mulates to frequent and involuntary ‘stools: but the portion 
thrown up must be small in quantity. The seeds ground into 
powder or meal, and simply mixed with boiling water, form 


’ 


1 The partitions of the cel!s are singular. Gertner thus describes them:  Dise 

sepimenta membranacea, conduplicata, laminis suis extrorsum partitis, ita valvu- 

_Jarum marginibus inserta, ut, cum he dehiscunt, illz corii follis adinstar ex. 

plicentur:” and adds, ‘‘ Dissepimentorum in Radiola atque Lino fabrica, hactenus 

» sine pari est, et essentialem hujus generis prabet characterem.” De Fructibus, ii, 
147, 2 Denman’s Midwifery, it. 251. 
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" | 
an excellent poultice; valuable on account of the: facility with — 
which it is made. 

Officinal preparations. Infusum ja L. “Oleum Lin. L. E. D. 

2. Linum caTHaRTICUM, 

Officinal, Linum caruarticum, Lond, Linum CATHARTICUM ; 
HERBA. Dub. Purging Flax. 7 
This is an indigenous annual plant, Pita on dry and hilly ~ 

pastures, flowering from June to August. The root is small, 

and sends up several delicate, leafy, erect, smooth stems, sim- : 
ple at the base, but above Bichehiidus and many-flowered, 

and from three inches tonine inches high. The leaves are 

opposite, of a subelliptical lanceolate shape, obtuse, entire, 

green on the upper surface, and glaucous beneath. The ~ 
flowers are small, and white; nodding before they open, and 
then erect. The Teavee of the calyx are pointed, serrate, and | 
one-nerved ; the petals obovate, acute, white and spreading; 
the filaments are united, forming a circle round the lower part ~ 
ef the germen, which is furnished with capitate stigmas. The 
seeds are yellow and shining. 

Qualities. Purging flax, whether in the recent state or 
dried, is nearly inodorous, and has a bitter subacrid taste, 
Water. extracts the virtues of the plant, which communicates 
to it, besides its sensible qualities, a yellow colour. Macerated 
in ether it affords a green tincture, which deposits when it is 

evaporated on the surface of water a green. bitter resin, and 

an extractive matter, on which the virtues of the plant seem ta 
depend. 

Medical properties and uses. This species of flax was ce- 
-lebrated as a purgative by Gerarde, It may be given in the 
form of infusion, made with 4ij of the dried plant, and ij 
of boiling water; or 5j of the dried plant in powder may be 
taken for a doses: But it possesses no_ particular advantages, 
and appears only to swell unnecessarily the list of purgatives, 


LOBELIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 937. > j 
Cl. 5. Ord. , Pentandria Monogypia. Nat. ord. Campanacee Linn. 
Campauulaceze Juss. 
G. 342, Calyx five-cleft. Cora/la one irregular petal. Anthers co- 
hering. | Capsules inferior, two- or three-celled. ' 
. Species 27, FT obelia syphilitica. Biue Lobelia, or Cardinal flower. 
Med. Bot. 2d edit, 240. °t. 88. ; | 
Officinal. 3 Rapix. Edin. Lobelia root. . 
This plant is perennial, a native of Virginia, and flowers 
from August till October. It is cultivated as an ornamental 
plant in our gardens. The root is fibrous. _ The stem 1s sim- 
ple, erect, frat one to. two feet in height, with angles formed 
by the deciteedt edges of the leaves w hich have stiffish hairs. j 
onthem. The leaves are alternate, sessile, lanceolate, serrated, : 
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and somewhat rough. The flowers are blue, axillary, soli- 
tary, and on short peduncles; the calyx is serrate-toothed, 
with lanceolate segments covering the germen; the corolla 
angular, with the segments nearly equal, ciliated along the _ 
keel, with two bumps on the palate, aud the colour varying 1m 
shades from a rich violet to pale blue. The filaments are five, 
‘the length of the tube of the corolla, and united at the top by 
the anthers; the style is as long, and terminated by a biunz 
hairy stigma. The capsule is oyal, two-celled, and contains 
many seeds. “4 
Qualities. The root has 2 rank odour, and an acrid taste 
resernbling that of tobacco. Water extracts its virtues, 


he Medical properties and uses. Lobelia’ root is emetic, diu- 


retic, and cathartic, It was supposed to be a specific in sy- 
philis; but it has never acquired the confidence of medical 


practitioners in Europe; and Mr. Pearson, who gave it a fair 


trial in the Lock Hospital, found that it generally disagreed 
with the stomach, and seldom failed of affecting the bowels 
‘as a strong cathartic; but he could not observe that the per- 
sons who took-it derived any benefit from it.as an antidote‘, 
It is given in the form of decoction, made by boiling a hand- 
ful of the roots in three measures of water; of which half a 
measure is taken in the morning fasting, and repeated in the 
evening ; the dose being gradually increase! till.it purges vies 
Jently, when it is to be intermitted for a day or two, and then_ 


' renewed. : 


LYTHRUM..§ Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 865. 

Ci. 11. Ord. 1. Dodecandria Monogynia. Nat, ord. Calycantheme 
Linn. Salicariz Juss. 

G.951. Calyx twelve-toothed. Petals six, inserted into the calyx. 

. Capsule two-celled, with. many seeds, 

Species 1. Lythrum  Salicaria*. _Loosestrife, or Purple Willow- 
Herb. Med. Bot. 2d edit. Smith Flora Brit. 510. Engl.. Bot. 
BOG? 5 3.5 } | we 

Offcinal, Lyturum Saricarta; HEerBa. Dul; Loosestrife. 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, found wild in almost 

every part of Europe, in marshes and on the banks_of rivers, 

flowering from July till September. It is an elegant plant. 

The root is woody, branched, and extended; sending up an 

erect, leafy, slender, reddish, downy stem, about three feet in 

height, quadrangular, and sometimes hexagonous. The leaves 

are opposite, sessile, lanceolate, and cordate at the base; . 

smooth on the upper surface, but pubescent beneath, and at 

the margin. The flowers are in the axille of the leaves, 
forming a leafy. spike of a-verticillated aspect: the calyx is 


% 


1 Observations, &c. p. 70, ike Avégoy Dioscoridis. 
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red, hairy, and the segments of different shapes, six being 
aw]-shaped and erect, and six small, ovate, concave, and bent 
inwards ; the petals are oblong, undulated, and of a purple 
colour. The stamens are alternately longer, and inflected. 
The capsule is elliptical and small. | 


Qualities. Loosestrife in the dried state is inodorous, and 


has an herbaceous subastringent taste. In coction with water 

it renders the fluid mucilaginous; and the decoction strikes a 
‘black with sulphate of iron. 

' Medical properties and uses. This plant is astringent and 

‘ tonic. It has long been celebrated in Ireland as a remedy in 

diarrhoea; and has also been found useful in dysentery. It is 

always proper to give a purgative prior to its use being begun. 

The best form of giving it is that of decoction. 

LYTTA. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. 2013. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Insecta Coleoptera Linn, Eleuterata Fabric. 

G. 215, Feelers filiform. Palpi four, unequal ; the posterior ones 
clubbed. Thorax nearly round. Head inflected, gibbous, Elytra 
soft, flexible. . 

Species 1. Lytta vesicatoria. Blistering Fly. 

Officinal. Lyrra. Lond. Metros vesicatorivus, Edin. Cane 
tHaARIS. Dub, Blistering or Spanish Fly. Cantharides. 

This insect is found on the privet, ash, elder, lilac, white 
poplar, and the tart#rian honey-suckle, in Spain, Italy, France; 
and to a certain extent over all Europe. They are two-thirds 
of an inch in length, and one-fourth of an inch in breadth, ob- 
Jong, and of a green, gold shining colour; with soft elytra or 
wing sheaths, marked with three longitudinal raised stripes. and 
covering brown membranous wings. The body is terminatéd by 
two small callous sharp spines; and on the head are two black, 
jointed feelers. When alive they have a fetid odour". They 
are gathered by shaking the trees on which they are found ; 


and catching them ona cloth spread underneath. They are | 


then killed by the steams of boiling vinegar, and dried either 
by the sun or in a stove. D> 

Blistering flies are imported chiefly from Spain and Sicily, 
packed in small chests... The best are of a lively fresh colour, 
a small size, and not mouldy, nor mixed with the Melolon- 
tha vitis ; an insect resembling them in some degree, but pos- 
sessing no vesicating property. It may be distinguished by 
its form, which is altogether more square than that of the 


Lytta, and by its black feet®. If the blistering flies have © 


1 It is asserted that a person who sits under a tree on which many of these 
insects are, particularly at the time of copulation, experiences ardor urine, 
‘ pain of the bladder, and sometimes ophthalmia. 

- 2 Fabricius thus describes the Melolontha; “ Mavilla brevis cornea ; apice 
multidentata. Antenne lamellate. Melolontha vitts. Viridis, thoracis lateris 
bus flavis, pedes nigti.’ Vide Kemer Gen. Insect, t. 1. fig. 11, 
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been well dried, and are kept in a well-stopped glass bottle, they 
‘will remain unchanged in appearance, and retain their acrimony 
for a great length of time‘: but sometimes, in spite.of every 
precaution, they are attacked by a small worm, which, how- 
ever, feeds on the inactive part only of the fly, reducing it to 
a powder that still possesses the active quality of the entire 
insect. They soon putrefy when kept in a damp place. 

Qualities. Blistering flies have a heavy disagreeable odour, 
and an acrid taste. Lewis found that their active constituents 

are soluble both in watér and in alcohol; and that the resi- 
duum with these menstrua is inert. Thouvenel and Beaupoil 
have analysed the insect; but their inquiries lead to no very 
certain conclusions. : 

Thouvenel treated the entire flies with water, alcohol, and 
ether separately, submitting them to the press; and obtained 
the following results: ist, Three-eighths of reddish yellow, 
very bitter extractive, affording by distillation an acid liquor.: 
2d, Onetenth of concrete, waxv, green oil, having the odour 
of the flies, and yielding by distillation a very sharp acid and 
a thick oil: 3d, One-fiftieth of concrete yellow oil, apparently 
the colouring matter of the insect; and 4th, One-half of solid 
parenchymatous matter. He imagines that the blistering prin- 
ciple resides in the green waxv oil; and that- the »strangury 
produced by blisters is the effect of the acid: obtained from 
this oil by distillation +. 

Beaupoil in his researches found that an aqueous infusion of 
the flies, when exposed to the air, lets fall a yellow precipi- 
tate, exhales an ammoniacal odour, and reddens tincture of 
turnsole: the addition of ether or alcohol! divides it into two 
parts; viz. a black gluey matter insoluble in alcohol, and a 
yellowish-brown, very soluble matter’. The black matter 
blistered the skin without affecting the urinary organs; the 


yellow matter did not blister when applied alone, but blis-. 


tered quickly when united with wax; and a green matter, 
which he also obtained, acted under similar circumstances, bat 
less actively. 

. Medical properties and uses.. Blistering flies internally ex- 


hibited are powerfully stimulant and diuretic ; and externally 


applied, rubefacient and epispastic.’ Notwithstanding their 


! 
_ 


5 1 
1 Van Swieten kept them upwards of thirty years, in a glass vessel not par- 
ticularly well corked; and they still produced vesication. 

2 Annales de Chimie, xlvii. 280, : it 

3 From one ounce of cantharides he obtained, Of black matter 2 gros 2 grs. 
Yellow matter 1—2. Green matter 1—8; Parenchyma 4—26, Phosphate of 
lime 12 grains. Carbonate of lime 2 grains. Sulphate and muriate of lime 
4 grains. Oude of iron 2 grains, and an acid the quantity of which was. not 
ascertained, Annales de Chimie, xlviti. 33. 
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Merion} they appear to have been given as an internal re- 
-medy so early as the time of Hippocrates, who prescribed 
them chiefly in cases of dropsy and amenorrhea. They have 
a considerable effect on the urinary organs, even when exter- 
nally applied; and unless their interval exhibition be con- 
ducted with great caution, they act with so much violence on 
he kidneys, bladder, and small inéestines, as to produce 
bloody urine, purulent stools, msupportable pains of the ab- 
domen, vomiting, and other symptoms of tntestinal inflam- 
mation t delirium, syncope, and death. They have, however, 
been successfully employed in dropsy, obstinate gleet', teu- 
corrhaza, and incontinence of urine arising from paralysis of 
the sphincter vesicze. The free use of dilnents, as milk, al- 
mond emulsion, and mucilaginous solutions, 1s absolutely ne- 
cessary during their employment to moderate their action. 
‘The tincture is the more proper form: for internal use; or, if 
given in substance, the dose should not exceed one grain of . 
the powdered flies, ‘formed into a pill with opium or extract 
of henbane. But they require to be a, i for some time a 
in order to prove beneficial. | 

Bhstering flies when applied to the skin act as a local sti- ; 
mulant, first reddening and inflaming the part, and then pro- A 
ducing from the exhalants a a Copious s discharge of serum un- > _. 
der the cuticle, so as to raise a blister. These effects they 
produce more certainly and completely than any vegetable acrid; ” 
and therefore they are more. generally employed as a vesica- 
tory than any other substance. 

It is uncertain whether blisters were used by the ancients, 
who we know employed some epispastics ; but in the hands of 
modern practitioners they are daily and successfully employed. 
Although their first operation is local, yet, under certain ‘cir- 

“cumstances, the stimulus 1s sufficient to rouse the whofe ner- 
vous energy, and excite the general system, so as to render 
their application useful in diseasés of diminished excitement : 
and on this account, in deep-seated Jocal affeetions, when the 
iuflammiatory diathesis 1s considerable, the force of the-circu- 
Jation must be diminished by bleeding, purging, or other eva- 
cuants, before blisters can be advantageously apphed._ The 
dikedben of debility im which they: are useful are low nervous: 
fever, when acc -ompanied with delirium, pale urine, frequent 
sighing, great anxiety, deafness, a fixed stare and glistening — 
eyes ; palsy, and gutta serena, in which case they should be 
applied’ to the forehead over the supra-orbital nerve. They 


/ 


‘ It is very probable that gleets were included m the term ah Hite by the - 
old writers, who net unfrequently mention cantharides as a remedy for gonor- 
thea, {Thus Boccone in his Musey dt Fisica, Ge says, that taey were much 
used by the Sicilians in gonorrhea, He wrote in- 1699. 
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are found efficacious also in spasmodic and convulsive af- 
fections, from the irritation they produce overcoming the 
morbid irritation which induced the spagm. Blisters by their 
local action relieve internal inflammatory diseases by altering 
the balance of the circulation; and, in part, by diverting the 
attention from the prior seat of pain. Hence their utility in 
ophthalmia, ‘applied behind the ears, on the temples, or the 


forehead ; in phrenitis, over the head; in cynanche tonsillaris, 


and in small-pox, when: the swelling of the fauces affects. re- 
spiration, upon or near the neck; and in phthisis, catarrh, he- 


patitis, pneumonia, gastritis, and other intestinal inflamma- 


tions, immediately over the seatof pain’. In acute rheuma- 
tism, particularly that variety of it named sciatica, they have 
been found very useful. On the same principle caries in the 
bones and joints, or a disposition to it, is often cured by the’ 
repeated application of blisters. ‘* Under their application 
the enlargements obviously subside ; the crepitation between 


> ’ . . . 
the bones, the consequence of the abrasion of the cartilages, 


ceases to be felt when the blister begins to operate, the use 


of the joint is effectually recovered, and: anchylosis pre- 
vented *.”” A succession of blisters, also, to the vicinity of 
an inflamed organ is more beneficial than a protracted dis- 
charge from one; and a second blister often relieves after the 
first has failed. Blisters are contraindicated in diseases of 
great debility, where there is a tendency to mortification; as 
in the low states of petechial fevers, cynanche maligna, con- 
fluent small-pox, and malignant measles ; and in dropsy, in 
which they are apt to occasion a very painful, dangerous ery- 
sipelas, and gangrene. Peculiar idiosyncrasies forbid their 
use IN some persons; as they irritate, heat, produce thirst, 
pain, tremors, and sometimes convulsions. In those of irrita- 
ble temperaments their application’ is often attended with 


strangury and bloody urine; and this effect is much increased 


_if the blister be applied over an abraded surface, as a newly 


shaved head, or if the blister plaster be allowed to remain too 
long on after the blister has risen. To prevent strangury from 
the application of blisters, camphor has been regarded as a 
specific, but without any foundation for the opinioir, It 1s 
more effectually .prevented and relieved by copious dilution 
with milk, and mucilaginous fluids; and by fomentations of 
warm milk and water to the blistered part after the removal 
of the plaster: and much inconvenience of this nature may 


ee 


-' Contrary to the opinion of the older physicians, who imagined that the 
efficacy of blisters arose trom the serous evacuation, modern. practice has fully 
proved that their utility is always.in the ratio of their vicinity to the affected 
part. _ . ; : 

* Ford on Diseases of the Hip-juint, 53. 
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be prevented by interposing between the vesicatory sal the 
‘skin, a piece of gauze or very thinlinen, wetted with vinegar, 
and applied smooth and close over the plaster. 

Officinal preparations, Tinctura ‘Lylte. L.E.D. Emplastrum 
Lytte. L.E.D. Emplastrum Meloes vesicatorii comp.. E. Ceratum 
Lytte, L. Unguentum Infust Meloes vesicatorii, E. Ungwentum 
Cantharidis. D. 


MAGNESIZ SULPHAS. | au has Magnesia purifi- 
cata. Loud. Suupnas MaGnesiz. Magnesia vitriolata ; 
Sal catharticus amarus. Edin. Sutruas MaGnesta ; ; olim 
Sal catharticum amarum. Dub. Sulphate of Magnesia. Bit- 
ter purging Salt. 7 

This salt is found native in a ve state’; butitis more 
commonly combined with gypsum’; and in ‘solution i In sea- 

water, and several ‘mineral springs. Tt was first artificially 
obtained in England in 1675, from the evaporation of the 
water of the Epsom spring ; Whence it was named Epsom 
‘salt: and in 1700 it was made in considerable quantity from 
two springs at Shooter’s-hill.in Kent; but the discovery of 
‘it in bittern, or the residual brine after the crystallization of © 
sea-salt, soon opened a more copious source from which it 
might be obtained at all times; and for many years past, all 
the sulphate of magnesia used in this country has been manu- 
factured from bittern. This substance consists chiefly of mu- 
riate of magnesia, muriate of lime, some common salt, and 
a small portion of sulphate of lime ; and therefore it is proba- 
‘ble that the sulphate of magnesia is obtained by decompo- 
sing the muriate by means of sulphate of iron, or sulphuric 
-acid in some form, although some affirm that the bittern is 
only boiled dows to a high point of concentration ; when the 
stlphate of magnesia forms, and is purified by a second solu- 
tion and crystallization. The sulphate found in the shops ge- 
nerally-contains some muriate of magnesia, which renders it 
deliquescent; and consequently it requires to be preserved in 
close covered | jars. 

Qualities. Sulphate of magnesia is inodorous, and has a 
very bitter nauseous saline laste. It is usually in small needle- 
like crystals, but the form of its regular crystal is a qua- 
drangular prism, acuminated by four planes. ‘When pure it 
effloresces ; and is soluble in its own weight of water at 60°, 


ri 


fe the mercury mines of Idria it is found crystallized, and named by the 
Germans Haarsalz. According to Klaproth, it contains I per cent. of oxide 
of iron. Analyt. Ess. 80. 

2 In the gypsum quarries of Piedmont ; and, as Proust relates,it abounds so 
much in Spain, that in Andalusia large tracts are covered with an efflorescence 
of it after floods. Journ. de Physique, xxxiil. 312, 

3 Itis also made in Bohemia from the misieral water of Sedlitz, 
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increasing the volume of the fluid rather more thar 4-tenths, 
or a solution of 3j of sulphate of magnesia in £3} of water 
incasures eleven fluid drachins and a quarter.” Heat expels its 
water of crystallization ; and the mass is melted, but not de- 
composed, According to Bergman, 100 parts consist of 29°35 
of sulpburic acid, 17 of magnesia, and 53°65 of water of 
erystallization. Its specific gravity'is 1°66. | It is decomposed 
by the alkalies, and their carbonates, lime-water, the mu- 
riates of barytes and lime, nitrate of silver, and acetate and 


“ superacctate Of lead, which are therefore incompatible with 


“= 


it In prescriptions. tae a : | 
' Medical properties and uses. This salt is purgative and 
diuretic. It operates readily without griping; and, notwith- 
standing its nauseous taste, is generally retained by the sto- . 
mach when it rejects a!l.othér things, especially when admi- 
‘nistered in small repeated doses largely diluted, or united with 
an.acidulated infusion of roses. In these forms it is a very 
useful purgative in hypochondriasis,: colica pictonum, ileus, 
puerperal fever, and in all acute diseases. It is also used as 
an adjunct to stimulating clysters. By moderate exercise in 
the open air, while taking this salt, the purgative effect is di- 
minished, and its diuretic property increased. The dose’is 
from 3j to 31] dissolved in water, gruel, or any other vehicle ; 
and taken either at once, orin divided doses frequently repeated. 
Officinal preparations. Magnesie Carbonas. L. E.D. Enema ca- 
tharticum. D. Enema foetidum. D. 
MALVA. . Spec. Plant. Willd. iti: 774. 
Cl. 16. Ord, 6. Monadelphia Polyandria. Nat. ord. Columniferx 
Linn, - Malvaceze Juss. . | 
G. 1290. Calyx double, the exterior three-leaved. Capsules nu- 
merous, one-seeded. 5 
* * qwith angular leaves. ; 
Species 43. Malva sylvestris'. Common Mallow. Med. Bot. od 
édit. 554. t. iQy. Smith Flora Brit. 740. Engl. Bot. 671, 
‘Officinal. Matva. Lond. 3 HERBA, FLos. Kdin. Mallow. 
This is a perenmial, indigenous plant, common over all Eu- 
rope under hedges and in waste grounds; and flowering from 
May till August. The root is fusiform, branching, aud of a 
whitish colour. The stem frequently erect, branched, round, 
hairy, rising from one to three feet in height; and many- 
flowered. The Jeaves are alternate, petiolate, cordate, divided 
into seven lobes, plaited, somewhat rough, and crenate; the 
upper ones are almost palmate. At the base of each ‘foot- 
talk are two stipules. The flowers, which’stand om slender | 


! 


1 Mareyn Gracorus, 
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hairy peduncles, are large ; composed. of five inversely cordate 
purple petals, three times longer than the calyx, which is his- 
“pid. The eapsules ‘are from ten to. fifteen im number, of a 
rounded kidney form, crustaceous, britile, close all round, of 
a dark straw colour, excavated, and wrmkled on the back. 
The seeds.are kidney-shaped, ash-coloured, and furnished with 
an arillus whieh opens inwardly. : 
Qualities. Common mallow is inedorous, and has a weak, 
herbaceous, mucilaginous taste. The decoction is precipitated 
by acetate and superacetate of lead; and is nearly a sumpie solu-- 
tion of vegetable mucus. : ? 
Medical properties and uses. This herb isdemulcent. Its 
decoction is advantageously employed in dysentery, ischuria, 
strangury, and nephritic complainis, but is in every respect 
inferior to that of the althea root. It is chiefly used in the 
form of enema in tenesmus, and nephriticcolic: and as cata- 
plasms and fomentations in phlegmonous inflammation. 


MANGANESIUM. Manganese. 

This is a brittle gray- coloured metal, somewhat resembling _ 
jron in its external aspect, of a granular texture, and not pos- 
sessing ductility or malleability. It has not heen discovered 
native in its: metallic state, but its ores are found in most of 
the countries of Europe both in primitive and transition moun- 
tains.. Manganese in the ore is found 
A. United with oxygen: ) | 

i. oxidized. Sp. 1. Gray manganese ore. 
Var. a. Radiated, 
b. Foliated. 
¢, Compact. 
d Earthy. 


\ 


2. Black manganese ore. 
a, and’\combined with 3. White manganese ore: 
carbonic acid. 4. Red manganese ore. 


pL. with sulphur. 5. Su/phuret of manganese. 
¢.—-——— with phos- t 6. Phosphate of manganese, 
phoric acid. and iron, — 

_OF these species the first only has been introduced into the 
list of materia medica. | 
Officinal. Mawcanesu *, Manganese, er more properly Black Oxide’ 

of Manganese. ; 

Under the name of black oxide of manganese are implied: 

all the varieties of the first species. It was discovered in 
England by Boyle, in the beginning of the 17th century, but 
was regarded as a modification of iron ore, till the separate 


a? 


? This term is Saha A used by the Dublin College: for although the black 
exide was originally named manganese, and this is stil the name by which it is 
‘known in the language of commerce ; yet, in a professedly scientific work, 
more accuracy of nomenclature’s required.. 
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experiments of Scheele and Bergman, published in 1774, 
proved it to be an oxide of a peculiar metal; which Gabn 
afterwards succeeded in obtaining in itsmetallic state. It is 
found ia Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, the north of 
Italy, and France. 4 


The greater part of the black oxide of manganese used: in, 


England is_obtained near Exeter in Devonshire, in Cornwall, 
and at Howth near Dublin. “It occurs crystallized and amor- 
phous; and is generally in combination with small portions 
of oxide of iron, carbonate of lime, silex, and barytes: 

Qualities. Black oxide of manganese differs in its exter- 
nal characters. Its usual colour varies from iron-¢gray to 
black ; when crystallized itis shining, but when amorphous 
devoid of lustre. Its texture is radiated, foliated, compact or - 
earthy, None of the varieties are very hard; al] of them are 
brittle, and several of them soil the fingers. Their specific 

_ gravity varies from 3:5 to 4°7. According to Fourcroy, 100 

parts of the radiated variety consist.of 60 of metallic manga- 
nese, and 40 of oxygen. Exposed to the heat of ignition, all 
the varieties afford oxygen gas; and when mixed in powder 
with sulphuric acid, they afford it at alow temperature. It 
alsu parts with its oxygen to muriatic-acid, converting it into 
-oxymuriatic acid‘. 

Medical properties and uses. This metallic oxide is only 
used for procuring oxygen gas; and for fumigation in cases of 
infection. To procure oxygen gas, a portion of the oxide is 
put into an iron retort, fitted with along curved tube, the 
extremity of, which being placed under an inverted jar filled 
with water in a pheumatic«trough, the retort is put into* 
acommon fire and exposed to a full red heat. The calo- 
ric at this -high temperature weakens the afinity between the 
manganese and the oxygen with which it unites, and causing 
it to assume a gaseous state, the oxyyen gas is transmitted’ 
through the water, and collected in the jar. From the ne- 
vessity of oxygen for carrying on the process of animal respi- 
ration, much benefit was expected from the breathing oxygen 
gas.in disease ; but experience has not confirmed the high ex- 
pectations which were formed of its powers. It certainly in= 
creases the force and velocity of the pulse ; and-has been ex- 
hibited with seeming advantage in asthma, chlorosis, scro-* 
fula, typhoid fevers, and other diseases of debility. Diluted 
with from ten to twenty parts of atniospheric air, one or two. 
quarts of it-miay be breathed at intervals in the corse of the 
day. 


t The greatest consumption of black oxide of manganese is for the forma- 
tion of the oxymuriatic acid, which is now largely employed im the art of 
bleaching, Fai gS 

RQ 
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But a more certain benefit. is obtained from the-use of this 
oxide of manganese in fumigations. Medicine is indebted to 
Morveau for the discovery of this mode of destroying infec 
tion, and the numerous instances in which it has proved be-' 
neficial have fully established its use. For a fumigation the 
following ingredients are required : commron salt Ziv, oxide 
of manganese in powder 3j, sulphuric acid £3j, and water 
£31}; the water and acid myst be mixed together, and then 
poured over the other ingredients in a china basin, which should 
be placed in a pipkinof hot sand. The dvors and windows of” 
the room to be fumigated, must be closely shut for two hours 
after the charged basin has been placed in it; then throwin 
open, and a current of air allowed to pass through the roum, 

MANNA. Vide Fraxinus Ornus. “4 

MARRUBLIUM.. Spee. Plant. Willd. in. 109. 

Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Tiloatents Gymnospermia, NVaé. ord. Verticillate 

Linn. Labiatee Fuss. 

G. 1411. Calyx salver-shaped, rigid, ten-streaked. Corolla, upper 
lip bifid, linear, and straight. 

* * with ten-teethed calyxes. | 

Species 8. Marrubium vulgare’. White Horehound. Afed. Boé. 

| Od edit. 332. t.118. Smith Flora Brit. 636.. Enel. Bot. 4:0. 


Officinal. Marrusium. Lond. ———; urea. Edin. Marnvu- 
BiUuM.ALBUMy roLia: Dub. Horehound leaves, 


White horehound is an indigenous perennial plant, grow- 
ing im waste grounds, and by road-sides, flowering in Julv. 
The root is fibrous, sending up nunierous stems, about eighteen 
inches high, quadrangular, erect, and very downy. The leaves 
grein pairs upon broad footstalke, rounded, crenate, wrinkled, 

hoary, and woolly on the under surface. The flowers are 
sahiite, in crowded axillary whorls, sessile, villous 5 and fur- 
nished with setaceou’s awned bractes. The calyx ts tubular, 
furrowed, and divided at the margin into ten narrow seg- 
ments, which are hooked at their points: the corolla is tubu- 
lar, compressed, opening at the mouth into two lips, the up-_ 
per of which is narrow and cloven; the under broader, re- 
flected, and three-cleft,- with the nsiddte segment broad, and 
scolloped. The filaments are two long and two short, with: 
simple anthers, within the tube; and the style i is slender, and 
furnished with a cloven: stivtna. The seeds are four, at the 
bottom of the ealyx: 

Qualities. Horehound dried has an aromatic odour; which 
however is sooa lost by keeping 3 and a bitter taste. Both 
water and alcobol extract its virtues.. The infusion reddens 
tincture of litmus, gives a deep olive green precipitate with. 

* TIgxcimv Dioscoridis. Lemery says the name is derived from the Hebrew 
word Mar;ut, which means a bitter juice. 
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sulphate of iron, a brown with nitrate of silver, and.a pale 
yellow with muriate of mercury: acetate and superacetate of 
Jead do not affect it. The actives principles of horehound, 
therefore, appear to be a bitter extractive, volatile oil, and 
gallic acid. 

Medicul properties and uses. Horehound is tonic, diuretic, 
and laxative. It was formerly much used in pulmonary af- 
fections, aud is still a popular remedy for asthma and obsti- 
nate coughs. It loosens the belly when taken in large doses, 
and. was consequently recommended in jaundice, cachexies, 
menstrual obtructions, and hysteria; but its powers are not 
found by modern practitioners equat to the account the an- 
cients gave of them, and theretore it is very seldom pre- 
scribed. The dried herb may be given in powder, in doses of 

‘from 3fs-to 3}; or of the expressed juice of ‘the fresh plant 
from f3is to 13's may be taken twice or thrice aday. It is 
also used in the form of infusion. 

MASTICHE. Mastich. See Pistavia Lentiscus. | 


MEL. Lond, Honey. | 

Honey js collected by bees from the nectaries of flowers ‘, 
in which it is abundantly secreted 5 but it probably undergoes 
some change within the insect before itis excreted by 1t, and 
deposited n the comb. That it does not however undergo 
the process of digestion as food is likely, for the honey or 
sugar on which hees are fed during winter is not again ex- 
creted as honey ; and the flavour of honey varies according to 
the nature of the flowers from which it is collected, Thus 
the honeys of Minorca, Narbonne, and England are known 
by their flavours; and the honey prepared in different parts 
even of the same country differs?. It is separated from the 
comb by dripping, and by expression : the first method affords 
the purest-sort; the second separates aless pure honcy ; anda 
still inferior kind is obtained by heating the comb before it is 
pressed. When obtained from young bives, which have ne- 
ver swarmed, it is denominated virgin honey. It 18 sometimes 
adulterated with flour, which is detected by mixing it with 
tepid water; the honey dissolves, while the flour remains- 
nearly unaltered. 

Qualities. Honey has a peculiar saccharine aromatic odour ; 
anda swect acidulous sharp taste. In colour it varies from white 


1 The nectary is a glandular organ of the corollas of flowers. In-many it 
forms part of the petals chemselves; im-others it is a distinct organ, and pre~ 
sents a great variety of form in different flowers. Jt is not easy to assign the 
use of honev in the vegetable economy. 8 

2 It is said that in some parts of Asia and America a poisovous honey is met 
with, which probably owes its deleterious properties to the flowers om which 
the bees feed. . 
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“or palowish white, toa pretty deep shade of amber or pblden 
yellow: in consistence, from the fluidity of Jimpid oil to the 
stiffness of soft suet: and when the more limpid kind is kept, . 
partly crystallizes into little irregular concretions.: It evi- | | 
dently contains sugar, mucilage, and an acid; and occasion- 

ally some essential oil, as in the perfumed honey of the Cri- 

mea. Honey is soluble i im water, and partially in alcohol ; 

and, like sugar, passes into the vinous and acetous fermen- 
tation. When heated over a slow fire it throws up a scum 3 

and if the heat be continued so as to produce evaporation, the 
vapour 1s inflammable; and the honey becomes brown, and. 
acquires an unpleasant flavour, which is strong in proportion 

to the degree of temperature employed. Lowitz found that 

the addition of charcoal to a solution of honey deprives it of 
odour, taste, and colour; but the colour again returns when’ 

.the solution is evaporated. Cavezzali separated the sugar by 

first melting the honey, then adding carbonate of lime (ege- 
shells) in powder as long as any effervescence appeared ; and, 

after separating a scum which forms by rest, filtering it, and 
setting it aside to crystallize. The crystals he porif fied by 
washing them with alcohol". Proust separated it from a ready 
oranulated honey by the action of alcohol ?. 2. Nitric acid con- 

verts honey into oxalic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Honey is laxative, and exter- 
nally detergent and stimulant. Simple honey is seldom or- 
dered as an internal medicine; indeed, when’ freely eaten as 
food it passes off quickly by stool; and is apt to induce colic in 
some habits; on which account simple syrup should perhaps 
be preferred in all cases for forming medicinal preparations 
for internal use. Asa local stimulant, it is employed in glis- 
‘ters; and forms an excellent adjunct to gargles in cynanche, 
vand ‘aphthous ulceration of the mouth and fauces, It is also a 

“useful detergent to foul ulcers. 
Officinal preparation. Mel despumatum. L. D. 


“MELALEUCA. Spec. Plant. Willd. 11.1428. 
Cl.18. Ord. 3. Polyadelphia Icosandria. Nat. ord. Hesperidex 
Linn, Myrti Juss. } 
G. 1392. Calyx five- cleft, half superior. Corolla, petals five. | Fi- 
laments numerous, connate in five bodies. Style one. Capsule 
half-covered, threes celled. : 
Species nova. Melaleuca Cajuputi*. Cajuputi Melaleuca. Rumphius 
(arbor alba minor) Herbar. Amboinense, ii. hb. 2. cap, 26. #. 17. 


s 


A 


% Annales de Chimie, xxxix. 110, 

2 Journal de Physique, hx. 428. ©: : ‘ 

? As the'specimens of the tree which yields the true Cajuputi oil, which were 
eent home by Mr. Christopher Smith, -differ from the Afelaleucs oan gh 


, 
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Officinel, Casuruti oteum. Lond.’ Mracaveuca »Levcapens 
bron, Oveum votatize; Edin, Orzum Casurur. Dub, Ca- 
juputi oil, 

The tree which yields this.oilis a native af Above and 
the south part.of Borueo, where it grows very abundantly. in 
dry and. places, It is) named Osinen tte in the) Malay Jans 
guage; and also by, the natives, Daun Kitsjil, and. Caju- Kilan, 
It. is a small.tree, im) some, situations rather a shrub than 
atree, with a running root, often arched.and half Above the 
ground, and the stem “covered with a rough, pale, lamellated’ 
bark. The leayes' are alternate on short petioles, not unlike 
those of the willow, about, three,wiches long, and hittle more: 
than half an inch; broad, lanceolate, aad somewhat-falcated ; 
entire, smooth, three- naivety firm, dry, fragile; of a pale | ven 


lowe green colour, and having the orateful odour of carda- 


‘mom seed. The flowers are white, sessile, and accompanied. 


with minute, ovate bractes. The calyx is tubular, five- toothed, 
and one half deciduous; the petals are: rounuish, and con- 
cave; and the bundles of the filaments, which are long , filiform, 
and bearing small ovate anthers, are fixed within the tube of 
the calyx... The germen is 1uferior, roundish, crowned with. a, 
sinaple slender style Jonger than the filaments ; ; and becomes.a. 
three-celled capsule, containing many small, oblong, angular 
seeds |, 

To prepare the oil, the leaves are collected in a hot dry 
day, and put into thoroughly diy bags; in which. neverthe- 
less they soon spontaneously. heat and become moist, as. if, 
macerated in water... T hey are then cut in pieces, infused : im 
water, and left to ferment fora night ; after which they: 
distilled. The quantity of ol they ‘yield i is very small, searcely: 
more than three fluid drachms beng obtained from two b 48. 
of leaves?,. When vewly drawn itis very: limpid, pellucid, 
and volatile ; and, Rumphius says, smells strongly of edie 
moms, but is more pleasant. It is generally imported in cop=" 
-per ,flasks or canisters; but lately some» has been brought to: 
us in quart glass bottles.” On account of the high price of} 
real Cajuputi oil, it is said to be often adulterated: with oil of ¢ 


‘turpentine, and coloured with: resin of milfoil. 


Qualities, . The odour of ‘this. oil as.it is brought to us/is at» 
first powerful, and siniilar to that of a mixture of on of ‘turs 


which was formerly supposed to yield it, ‘and agree with the drlor alba minor ’ 
ef Rumpbius; Drs. Maton and Smith have fixed this as.a new species under 
the name of M. Cajuputi. 

! The natives ef the Moluccas macerate the leaves and flowers in-fresh cil, 
and afterwards impregnate it wish the smoke of benzoin. This preparation’ 
they call Minjac Money, ov-odorated oil, and use it as an unguent for the ay 
Rumphius Herb..Amboin.1, s+" 

+ Rumphins. 
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pentine and camphor, but as it goes off becomes extremely 
fragrant and agreeable :.the taste is pungent, and resembles 
very much that of camphor. ‘It is limpid, transparent, and 
generally of a blueish green colour, which is said to be partly 
derived from the copper of the flasks. When dropped on 
the surface of pure water, it diffuses itself over it, and very 
soon completely evaporates, which is a good test of ifs pu- 
‘rity; and it burns rapidly, without leaving any residuum. 
Like other volatile oils it is soluble in alcohol, and: partially 
jn water. 
—\ Medical properties and uses. Cajuputi oil is a highly dif- 
fusible stimulant, antispasmodic, and diaphoretic'. When 
taken into the stomach, it produces a sensation of heat, fills 
and quickens the pulse; and soon afterwards a copious sweat 
breaks out. It is efficaciously given in dropsy, chronic rheu- 
_ matism, palsy, hysteria, flatulent colic, and other spasmodic 
and nervous affections. As a local and external stimulant, it 
is employed as an embrocation to allay the pain of gout and 
rheumatism, and to restore vigour to joints after sprains. 
Put into a carious tooth it lulls the pain of tooth-ach; and 
we have seen much benefit derived from rubbing it on the 
temples, in defective vision from a weakened state of the eyes, 
The dose is three or four drops on a lump of sugar. 


MELISSA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 146. 

Cl. 14. Ord. 1, Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. Verticillate 
‘Linn. Labiatz Juss, 

G.1118. Calyx dry, nearly flat above: with the upper lip subfas- 
tigiate.. Coro/la, upper lip somewhat arched, bifid; lower lip with. 
the middle lobe cordate. ) ; 

Species 1. Melissa officinalis. Officinal or Common Balm. --Med, 
Bot. 2d edit. 335. t, 119. 

Offictnal. ——; yourum, Edin. Balm leaves ae 
Balm is a perennial plant, a native of the south of Europe, 

growing in mountainous situations, and flowering from July 

to September.’ It 1s cultivated in our gardens3. The root is 
fibrous, and sends up annual stems, which rise, about two 
feet high, are branched, quadrangular, and smooth, The 
leaves are opposite in pairs, of a bright green colour, ribbed, 
deeply serrated, and cordate; the Jower ones on long foot- 
stalks,-and the upper nearly sessile. . The flowers, which are. 
in small axillary bunches forming semi-whorls, stand on slen- 
der peduncles, at the base of which are. small, oblong, 


- 


| “ Hujus olei bine gutte cum cerevisia vel vino: propinatz sudores excitant 
vehementes, cui fini apta.medicamenta India exhibet perpauca.” Rumphius. 

2% Meduseoguaroy Dioscoridis? bees being very fond of it. 

3 It was cultivated by Gerarde in 1596, and was probably known in .thig 
country prior to that period. ‘Sagiepa 
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notched, hairy bractes. The calyx is tubular and pentangu- 
lar-; the upper lip tridentate ; the. lower shorter, and, cut inte 
two acute teeth. The corolla, which is tubular, of a yellowish 
white colour, with the upper lip shorter, and notched, and 
the lower three cleft, encloses the anthers: the seeds are “forty 
ovate, and placed at ‘the bottom of the calyx, 

For medicinal use the herb should be cut before it flowers, 

“as it is then more odorous. 

Qualities. ‘The recent plant has the agreeable odour of le- 
mons, which ts lost in drying ; and an austere, slightly are- 
matic taste. In distillation with water it yields a small por- 
tion of a yellow essential oil, on which its odour depends, 
The watery infusion tastes rough ; reddens sliguly litmus pa- 
per 3 and affords with oxysulphate of iran.a deep olive, with 
nitrate of silver.a deep brown, and with superaceiate of tead 
a copious greenish white precipitate.’ 

Medical properties and uses. Officinal balm is stomachie 
and diuretic. Jt was formerly in repute as a corroborant in 
hypochondriacal and nervous affections; byt it is now used 
only ja the form of tea, as a grateful diluent in febrile com- 
plaints, 


MENTHA “% Speb: Plant. Willd. ii. 74. | 

Cl. 14. Ord. 1.-Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. VWerticillates 
Linn. Labiate Juss. 

G. 1102. Corolia not guite equal, four-cleft; the broader segment 
emarginate. Stamens upright, distant. 


~~ Spiked. 


Qeceies 7. Mentha viridis. Spearmint. Smith (spec. 3.) Flora Brit.. 


612, Med. Bot. 2d edit, $38. t. 121. 
* * Capitate. 
Species 13. Mentha piperita. Peppermint. Smith (spec. 4.) Flora 
Brit. 613. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 336, ¢, 120. Engl. Bot, 461. 
** * Vertuillate. 
Species 20. Mentha Pulegium, Pennyroyal, Smith (spec. 12.) ‘ge 
Brit, 624. Med. FP Od edit. 342. t. 122, 
; . MENTHS ViIRiDIS?, 
Officinal. MENTHA outa! Lond. Mewrsa sativa; Fou1a. Dub, 
Spearmint. 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing in marshy 
places, and flowering in August, For medicinal purposes it 
13 cultivated in “several parts to. a considerabie extent. “Dr. 
Smith enumerates four varieties of the: apetres; the first’ of 
which is our plant. The root is creeping; the stem quadran- 
ular and foliaceous, rising about two feet in height, erect, 
smooth, and branching. ‘The leaves are opposite, nearly ses- 


3 Mivdn Dioscoridis. 
? Hee spegics « di ignoscites pedicellis semper glaberrimis. Smith Flot. Brit, 613. 
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sile, lanceolate, about two inches and a half long, and an inch 
broad ; of a deep green colour above, paler beneath, pointed, 
serrated, smooth, and sometimes’a little hairy underneath : 

the flowers are supported on smooth partial flower-stalks, ver- 
ticillated, in long pointed panicled spikes; furnished with 
setaceous, ciliated; lanceolate bractes, longer than the flowers : 
the calyx is cylindrical and furrowed, with five nearly regular 
teeth: the corolla funnel- -shaped, tender, smooth, and of a 
purple colour: the stamens are varying in length, HR roundish 
anthers; and the style, which is filiform, with a bifid divari- 
cated’ stigima, rises from a four-cleft germen : the seeds are, 
four, small, and generally abortive, owing to the viviparous : 
nature of the roots. ; 

For medicinal use, spearmint is generally cut just as the 
flowers appear ; but for obtaining the “essential oil the flower- 
ing plant is preferred. [t should be-cut in very dry weather, 

“Qualities. Spearmint has a strong aromatic odour, and a 
wari slightly bitter taste ; neither of which qualities is im- 
paired by drying. Both alcohol and water extract its virtues 5 
and in distillation with water an essential volatile oil is dbtained: 

Medical properties and uses. Spearmint is stomachic and 
carminative, ‘The infusion is serviceable in allaying sickness 
and vomiting in a_ weakened state-of the stomach ; and is a 
common diluent in febrile diseases. It is scarcely ever used 
in substance. 

Officinal preparations. Agua Menthe viridis. L. D. Infusum age 
Menthe comp. D. Oleum Menthe viridis. L. D. > Spir. Menthe vi 
ridis. L. ~ 

2, MENTHA PIPERITA. 
Officinal, Menrua pieerita. Lond. ; HERBA. Edin. Men- °- * 
- THA PIPERITIS; HERBA. Dub, Peppermint. 

Peppermint is an indigenous perennial plant, growing in 
moist places, and flowering in August and Septeniber. It is 
generally cultivated for medicinal use; particularly abort Mit- 
cham in Surry’, whence the London market is chiefly sup- 
plied. There are three varieties of peppermint, the first.of 
which is the officinal plant. The root is creeping: the stem 
quadrangular and channelled, nearly upright, and about two 
feet high, branching, purplish, and rather hairy, with the hairs 
bent backwards: the leaves. are of a dark green colour, oppo- 
site, petiolate, ovate, rather pointed, serrated, the upper side 
smoother and less pubescent than the under, which is paler, 
with white and purple veins: the flowers are in, terminal 
spikes, solitary, almost ASDA interrupted beneath, with the 
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* Considerably more than one hundred acres of this herb are grown in the - 
parish of Mitcham; but the greater part of the peppermint is made into a 
Rigueur, which is drunk asa arama in London. * Steuenson’ $ Survey; 377-37 8. 
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: lower whorl more remote, and on a footstalk: the bractes are 
Janceolate and ciliated: the calyx is furrowed, tender, studded 
with giant dular points, the base entirely naked; very smooth, 
and five-cleft, with the teeth of a blackish purple colour, and 
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ciliated: the corolla is purple; and conceals within. its tube 


the anthers, which are ou shart filaments: the germen is four- 
cleft, with a filiform style longer than .the corolla, and fur- 
-nished wiih a bifid stigma. 

Jr. smith supposes that this plant was discovered by Dow 
tor Eales; and on examining the Linnean. Herbarinm, now in 
bis spossessinn, he found that the Mentha piperita, described 


by Linvzeus, was not our officinal plant, but merely a variety 


of the M, ‘hirsuta, with the odour of péppermint. "The cul- 


tivators of the plant observe that, to keep up its quality, the: 


roots must be transplanted every three years; otherwise it de- 
generates into the flavour of spearmint’.’ If the plant be cut 
in wet weather it changes to black, and is little worth. 

Qualities. The odour of both the recent and’ dried plant 
is penctrating, gratefal, in some degree resembling camphor ; 
and the taste pungent, warm, clowing; and bitterish, followed 
by a sensation of coldness in the mouth. . These qualities de- 
pend on an essential oil aud camphor. - The oil can be ob- 

tained separate by distillation in water, 1s of a yelkdwrish colour, 
and holds the caiphor in solution. 

Medical properties and uses. Peppermint is tonic, antispas- 
modic, and carminative. It is chiefly used to allay nause 
and griping, to relieve flatulent colic, and ia bysteria: or as a 
vehicle to cover the nauseous taste of other medicines; but to 
many palates. it is extremely disagreeable. It may be given 
under the form of watery infusion; but, the distilled water and 
thevessential oil are generally preferred. 


Officinal preparations. Aqua Menthe piperite. L. E, D. Olewm : 


Menthe piperte. L. ED, Speritus Menthe piperita. L. E. 

3. Mentua PuLecium. 
Officinal, Putecium. Lond. ; HERBA, Edin. PuLEGrums 
“werBa, Dub, Pennyroyal. . . 


This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on heaths ° 


and in moist meadows, and flowering in September. Like the 
other mints it is cultivated for medicinal purposes; and be- 
comes more luxuriant and erect. The stem is obiusely qua- 
‘drangular, trailing, branching, and somewhat hairy: the leaves 
are petiolate, small, obtuse, blnntly serrated, and in a small 
degree hairy underneath : the flowers, which are supported on 
stalks covered with short thick hairs, are in sessile whorls, 
numerous, and many-flowered ; and without bra¢tes: the ca- 
_dyxis of a purplish green tofu. tender, furrowed, and covered 
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with thick short hairs; five-cleft, with the teeth pointed, un~ 
equal, and ciliated: the corolla is twice the length of the calyx,: 
purple, four-cleft, with the base white and externally villous : 
the stamens are.erect, and longer than the corolla; and the 
germen similar to that of the former species. 

Qualities. The odour is similar to that of spearmint, but 
less fragrant; the taste aromatic and pungent, with a shght 
flavour of camphor, These qualities reside in a very volatile 
essential eil which rises in distillation with water. 

Medical properties and uses. Pennyroyal was formerly re- 
garded as emmenagogue, expectorant, and diaphoretic ; and was 
in. repute for promoting the uterine evacuation, and relieving 
hysteria, hooping- cough, and asthma: but it is now justly 
considered of no value, and seldom used in regular practice. 

_ Officinal preparations, dqua Pulegii. L. E. D, Oleum Pulegit. 
L.D. Spiwitus Pulegii, L. 


MENYANTHES. Spec. Plant. Willd. il. 810. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 1, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Precis Linn. Ly- 
symachiz Juss. 

G. 299. Corolla hirsute. Stigma cloven. Capsule one-celled. 

Species 4, Menyanthes trifoliata, Buckbean. Med. Bot. 2d ed. t. 97. 
Smith Flor. Brit, 225. Enel. Bot. 4°5. . 

Officinul.. Menyantues, Lond. ; FouiuM. Edin, Triro- 
LIuM PALUDOSUM. Dub The Jeaves of Buckbean. . 
This is one of the most beautiful of our indigenous plants. 

Tt is a perennial, not uncommon in watery situations, in a 

black boggy soil, flowering in June and July. ‘The root 1s 

long, round, brand; and of a black colour: the stems are 
spreading, branched, and clothed with sheathing footstalks, 
each of which supports.a ternate leaf, formed of three obovate, 
smooth, bluntly toothed leaflets, of a beautiful ereen on the 
upper surface, and pale beneath; the flower- stalk, which 
‘springs from within the sheath of a leaf, is longer than the 
leaves, erect, smooth, round, bearivg a thyrsus of about. ten 
flowers, accompanied by small ovate entire bractes : the calyx 
is obtusely five-toothed ; *the corolla a funnel-shaped petal, 
cleft into five deep seviments, which are white, tipped with 
rose colour, and clothed within with long fleshy shaggy fibres on 
their upper side: the anthers are gauittale, and of a red colour: 
the germen round ; and the stigma cloven and notched, on a 
slender style twice the length of the stamens. | 
Qualities. The leaves of buckbean have a faint Nee 
able odour, and an intensely bitter nauseous taste, which is | 
extracted by infusion with water. 

Medical properties and uses. Buckbean is tonic, diuretic, 
and purgative. It has been used with. seeming benest i in re- 
mittent “and intermittent fevers,, rheumatism, arthritic affec- 
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tious, and in cachectic and cutaneous diseases. In large doses 
it is apt to excite vomiting, The dose of the dried leaves pow- 
dered is from 9} to 5}; or of an infusion made with 3fs of the 
dried Jeayes, and boiling water Ofs, from £3} to f3j{s may be 


taken three or four times a day. It is adviseable to unite 


some aromatic with either of these forms of giving it, to enable 
the stomach to bear it more easily. 


MEZERELE CORTEX. Mezereon Bark. Vide Daphne. 


_ MOMORDICA. . Spec. Plant. Willi. iv. 601. 
Cl, 21. Ord. 8. Moneecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Cucurbitacez. 
G. 1739. Male. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla five-parted. Filaments five. 


| Female. Calyx tive-cleft. Corolla five-parted. Style trifid., 


Gourd opening elastically. 

Species 13. Momordica Elaterium'. Wild or Squirting Cucumber. 

Med. Bot. 2d ed. t. 72. wi 
Officinal. Evarzru rpoma*. Lond, Frucrus ReCENS SUBMATU= 

rus. Edin, Evaterium; Fructus. Dub, The recent nearly 

ripe fruit of the Wild Cucumber. 

This species of momordica is a perennial native of the south 
of Europe, flowering in June and July, It is cultivated in 
England, but does not survive the severity of our winters 3. 
The root is large and fleshy, sending forth several thick rough 
trailing stems, which branch and extend three or four feet 
every way: the leaves are on long petioles, large, rough, of a 
grayish green colour, and cordate: the flowers are axillary, 
similar i appearance to those of the common cucumber, but 
smaller, of a pale yellow colour, with a greenish base: the 
male flowers stand on short peduncles, but the female sit on 
the germen, which is inferior: the fruit into which it swells 
has the appearance of a small oval cucumber, of a grayish co+ 
Jour, and covered with prickles. When fully ripe it quits the 
peduncle, and casts out the seed and juice, with great force 


and to a considerable distance, through the hole in the base. 


where the footstalk is inserted. 

For medicinal use the fruit is gathered im September just 
before it it ripe; and the clear juice which rans from it, and 
that obtained by the expression of the fruit, are inspissated, and 
form the elateriuim of the shops. 

Qualities. The juice is ngarly inodorous, and has a very; 
slightly bitter taste. It deposits by rest a considerable portion 
of teculent matter; for an account of the nature of which see 
batractum Elaterit among the Preparations. 


¥ Lizus wyeiog Diosecridis. j 

2 The London College have erred in styling the fruit an apple, as it ia ér¥- 
dently a pepo or gourd. | 

3 It was cultivated by Cerarde in 1596. 
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Medical properties and uses. This fruit is a very violent 
cathartic. It was much employed by the ancients, who ex- 
tolled it as highly efficacious in melancholic and maniacal 
attacks, and used the root also in sitnilar cases. It is still oc- 
casionally given in dropsies; but owing to the dangerous hyper- 
catharsis which it sometimes induces, it is very rarely pre- 
scribed. The extract is always employed in preference to the 
recent fruit. Pt . 

Officinal preparation. Extractum Elaterii. L. E. D. 


MORUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 368. 

Cl. 21. Ord. 4. Moneecia Tetrandria. Nat. ord. Scabridee Linn. 

Urtice Juss. 

G. 1604. Male. Calyx four-parted. Corolla 0. 
Female. Calyx four-leaved. Corolla 0. Calyx becoming a 
berry. Seed one. ; 
Species 5. Morus nigra. Common Mulberry tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
+ Z 12. t. 243, ; 
Officinal. Mort sacce. Lond., Mulberries. 

This species of mulberry is a native of Persia, whence it 
was brought to italy, and gradually spread over Europe. It is — 
now abundantly cultivated in this country, flowering in June, 
and ripening its fruit in September. The tree, which seldom 
exceeds thirty fect in height, is covered with a brownish gray 
bark : the leaves are numerous, on short footstalks, cordate, 
serrated, veined, about three inches long, and nearly as broad, 
rough on,the upper surface, which is of a deep green colour, 
and covered with minute warts; and paler and villous under- 
neath. The male flowers, which are on the same tree as the 
female, are in close roundish catkins, composed of caducous 
florets, which consist of four concave, oval, erect, calycina} 
Jeaves, inclosing four filaments bearing simple anthers: the 
female flowers contain a roundish germen, crowned with two 
divaricated siyles farnished with simple stigmas, inclosed in a 
calyx of four ovate concave erect Jeaves; which, after flowering, 
swell, become succulent and coloured, investing the seed ; and 
many of them being crowded together on one peduncle form a 
spurious compound berry, that’ has the appearance of a reat 
succulent berry composed of a number of smaller berries '. 

Qualities. -Mulberrics are inodorous, have a sweet acidu- 
lous taste, and abound with a-deep blood red juice. Hermb- 
stadt found that their acidulous quality depends. on the pre- 
sence of tartaric acid, and I find they contain also jelly and 
mucus. id 


» 
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1 It is a curious fact, that two mulberry trees growing near each other bear 
generally more fruit, and that of a finer quality, than if planted alone. ‘This is 
supposed to be «wing to the male flowers in one of the trees being more effec: 
tive than those of the others , 
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Medical properties and uses. This fruit is cooling and laxa- 
tive; and, when not too ripe, allays thirst, and proves exceed-. 
~ ingly grateful in febrile diseases.’ It is seldom, however, used 
medicinally ; and, when eaten too freely as an article of food, 
15 apt to occasion diarrhoea. 
Officinal preparation. _ Syrupus Mori. L. 


MOSCHUS. Syst. Nat) Gmelin. 1. 172. 
~Cl.1. Ord. 5. Mammalia Pecora. ~ 
G.28. Horns none. Fore teeth eight in the lower jaw, Tusks one on 
each side in the upper jaw, projecting out of the mouth. 
Species. Moschus moschiferus: The Musk Deer, or Thibet Musk, 
Pennant Quadr, 56. t.10. f. 1. | 


Officinal. Mosenus. Lond. Dub. ———; materia in folliculo prope 
umbilicum collecta, Moscuus dicta. Edin. Musk. 
This animal is an inhabitant of the alpine mountains of th 

east of Asia, particularly those which divide Thibet from India. 

It is a solitary animal, living among the rocks, and frequent= 

ing the highest tops of the snowy peaks ; very timid, and diffi- 

eult to be taken. The length of the full grown animal scarcely 
ever exceeds three feet, and in its general aspect it resembles 
the deer: the head is elegant: the fleece coarser than that of 
the stag, but very light and soft, and varying in colour at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, and different periods of life, chiefly 
from brown to nearly black, hoary underneath, and sometimes, 
but rarely, whitish: the tail is very short. Between the navel 
and the prepuce is an oval bag, flat on one side, and convex 
on the other, about three inches long, and two broad, project- 
ing, with a very small orifice, and beset with short hairs. This 
ts the musk bag: itis empty in the young animal; but in the 
adult contains from 4j{s to 51) of musk. The animal often 
expresses part of the contents of the bag, when it becomes too 
full, by rubbing itself against stones; and the matter thus 
ejected is said to bea purer musk.than that which is brought 
to this country. | 
Musk is imported into England from China.in caddies, 
which contain from twenty to sixty and one hundred ounces 
each ; but an inferior kind is brought from Bengal, and a still 
baser sort from Russia, The best is in the natural follicle, or 
the pod as it is denominated in mercantile language. This is 
a sac or bag about the size of a pigeon’s egg, of a brownish 
colour, lined with a very thin membrane, and. covered exter- 
nally with coarse hairs. The musk itself is in grains concreted 
together, dry, yet slightly unctuous, and free from grittiness 
when moistened and rubbed between the fingers, or chewed. 
As musk iy a very high-priced article, it is often adulterated. 
When this is the case, the bag, which should not have any 
"appearance of having been opened, appears, if narrowly exa- 
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mined, slit or punctured in several places, through which sand, 
dead, and other heavy matters are inserted. The musk is 
‘somet:mes nearly all abstracted, and a mixture of dried blood 
and asphaltum introduced into the baz; er both the bag and 
the musk are artificial, and only scented with real musk. The 
first of these adultcrattons is easily detected; the presence of 
blood may be suspected, if the musk, when held over the fame 
of acandle on athin spatula, emits, as it inflames, a fetid 
smoke: and asphaltum is discovered by its melting, and 
running before it inflames if heated on a Spatula, whereas real 
musk inflames without running, and 1s’converted inte char- 
coal’. The artificial bags are known by the inner membrane 
which lines the real musk bags being deficient. | 
Qualities. The odour of musk is aromatic, but peculiar, 
extremely powerful and durable; the taste bitterish and heavy ; 
and the colour a deep brown, with a shade of red. Exposed 
to heat it burns with a white fame, and leaves a light spongy 
charcoal. Trituration with potass devclops ammonia. Boil- 
ing water dissolves it partially, alcohol better, and sulphuric 
ether still more completely. The watery infusion has a yel- 
lowish brown colour, a bitterish taste, and the strong odour of 
the musk; and reddens infusion of litmus. Solutions of mu- 
siate of mercury and of sulphate of iron produce with it co- 
pious precipitates ; as does also infusion of yellow cinchona 
bark. Solution of nitrate of silver throws down a whitish 
precipitate, which, on exposure to the light, changes to a livid 
blue; and nitrate of mercury, a brownish precipitate. The al- 
coholic tincture is of a reddish brown colour, transparent, but 
with scarcely any odour of the mask. Water renders it milky, 
and gives out the strong musk odour ;- but with the other tests 
it presents the same results as the watery infusion. The ethe- 
real tincture has a deep brown colour; and, when evaporated 
on the surface of warer, deposits a brown, tenacious, nearly 
insipid resin, and renders the water milky. The resinous mat- 
ter has the musk odour in perfection; whilé the substance 
which occastons the turbidness-of the water possesses the pro- 
perties of extractive. roi these results. mask appéars to 
contain albumen, gelatine, muoriate of ammonia, phosphate of 
soda, and. an uncombined acid; but the greater part of it con- 
sists of a resin. combined with a volatile oil, and a muacilagi- 
nous extractive matter. 
Medical properties and uses. Musk is stimulant and anti- 
spasmodic. Aétius is the first writer who mentions it as a 


1 The. formation of ammonia when rubbed with potass has also been men- 
tioned as a test of the prescuce of blood ; but the fixed aikalies have developed 
ammonia ib the best specimens of musk we have ever secu. , ov, 
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medicine; but it did not come into general use in this country 
till the beginning of the sixteenth century, It raises the pulse 
without much augmenting the heat of the body, and has a 
remarkable: power of resolving spasm, and increasing the 
energy of the brain and nerves. Hence it is very eflicaciously 
given,in typhoid fevers, when low delirium, subsultus tendi- 
num, and hiccough supervene; and in combination with am- 
monia to arrest the progress of gangrene. Its beneficial effects 
in all spasmodic diseases are well established ; and Cullen says 
he can vouch for its powers in retrocedent gout, which in 
many instances he had seen suddenly relieved by large doses 
of musk’. It checks the vomiting in cholera, at the same 
time that it allays the tormina of the intestines. In epilepsy 
we have seen more benefit derived from musk, in combination 
with calomel than from any other remedy; and we are in- 
clined to attribute much of the disappointment which others 
have experienced, either to the remedy not having been genuine, 
or the smallness of the dose. To obtain the full benefit of 
musk in this disease, the dose must be much larger than what 
is usually given, repeated at shorter intervals, and its use longer 
continued. In an old confirmed case, in which three and four 
fits were experienced daily, musk, given to the extent of 3fs 
four times a day, reduced the number of fits to one in three 
months. Upon the whole, we agree with Cullen “ that musk 
is one of the most powerful antispasmodics we are acquainted 
with?,” and regret that the high price of the drug necessarily 
limits very much its employment 3: | 

As a local remedy, musk is said to be useful in atonic deaf- 
ness when inserted into the ear with cotton ; and it is recom- 
mended in the form of enema in the convulsions of children 
arising from the irritation of dentition. 

Musk. is best given in substance, in the form of bolus. 
The dose may be from ers. vj to 3j, repeated at intervals of 
six or eight hours. | | 

Officinal preparations. Mistura Moschi. L. Tinctura Moschi. D. 


MYRISTICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 869. ° ‘ 

Cl. 22. Ord. 13. Dicecia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Lauri Juss. 

G. 1851. Male. Calyx bell-shaped, trifid. Corolla 0. Filament 
columnar. -Anthers six or ten united. ive 

) Female, Calyx bell-shaped, trifid, deciduous. Coro/la 0. 
StyleO. Stigmatwo. Drupe, a nut involved in an arillus (Mace) 
with one seed. 
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1 Mat. Med. ii. 381. ' 2 Thid, 1. ¢. $80. 

3 A mixture of musk and cinnabar in arrack is said to be ued efficaciously 
by the Tonqguinese, as a remedy in hydrophobia. Phil. Trans. xlvi.78. No 
benefit has ever been derived from its use im this dicease in this country, al- 
though it has been often and fairly tried. 
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Species 1.. Myristica moschata. The Nutmeg-tree. Med. Bot. 24 
© ed. 698. #.233. Rumphius Herb. Amboin, ii. lib, 11. ¢.5.t. 4. 
Officinal, Myristica nucter. Lond. Fructus nucleus, Nux- 
“MoscuHata dictus; Macis, et ejus oleum volatile. Edin. Nux mos- 
_ CHATA$ OLEUM ESSENTIALE, OLEUM EXPRESSUM, INVOLUCRUM, 
MACIS DICTUM, Dub. Nutmeg; Mace; Oil of Nutmeg, essen- 
tial and exptessed ; Oil of Mace, — 
The nutmeg-tree 1s a nativeof the Molucca islands. Tt 


. has, however, been nearly extirpated from the greater number 


of them by the’ narrow policy of the Dutch, and is cultivated 
at Banda! only, where a sufficient quantity is reared to supply 


’ with mace and nutmegs the whole of Europe, Tt rises to 


the height of thirty feet, producing many erect. branches, 
which, as weil as the trunk, exude when wounded a red glu- 
tinous juice, and are covered with a smooth ash-coloured ex- 
tenor bark. The leaves, which stand alternately on short pe- 
ticles; are elliptical, pointed, undulated, entire, and obliquely 
nerved ; of a bright green colour on the upper surface and 
grayish underneath, petals au aromatic taste. The flowers 
are present at the same time with the fruit, inodorous, small, 
supported on axillary peduncules ; ‘and male and female on se- 
parate trees: the calyx in both 1s fleshy, smooth, and divided 
at the edge into three moderately spreading segments. There is 
no corolla. Fhe filaments in the male flowers are short, united 
mto one columnar bundle inserted into the receptacle, and 
bear each a linear anther which surrounds the upper half of the 
filament. The germ in the female is superior, oval, and 
crowned with a style terminated by two stigmas. The fruit i8 
an elliptico-spheroidal, one;celled superior berry, marked with 
a shallow longitudinal greove- on one side, fleshy, smoeth, 
one-celled, and the size of a small peach; the flesh is thick, 
rather solid, and finally dries up to a coriaceous erust, whieh 
opens at one side, and displays the nutmeg in its shail covered 
with an arillus, which is the officinal mace, This is a fleshy 
coriaceous, saffron- or yellow- coloured reticulated substance, 
which closely invests the shell of the nutmeg, and fixes it to 
the bottom of the cell The kernel, which is the proper nut- 
meg,:is oF a roundish oval form, marked on the outside with 
many verinicular furrows, w Ray of a fleshy -farinaceous sub- 
stance; variegated whitish and bay, and having a cavity at the 
bottom for the embryo +. 

The nutmeg- tree yields three crops annually: the first in 
April, which is the best ; thtsecond in August, and the third 
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Under this term aré included stx smaller islands, Neyra, Lenteira, Pulo-Aya, 
Geenenga, Apia, Pelerona, and Rossengenia; ‘but the ee first only bear nut 
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* Ceriner de Frectilus, tC41. \ ° 
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in December, yet the fruit requires nine months to ripen it, 
When it is gathered, the outer coriaceous covering is first 
stripped off, and then the mace carefully separated and dried 
in the suns The nutmegs in the shell are exposed to heat and 
smoke for three menths, then broken, and the kernels thrown 
into a strong mixture of lime.and water, which is supposed 
to be necessary for their preservation, after which they are 
cleaned and packed up; and with the same intention the mace 
is sprinkled with salt water. There are several varieties of the 
tree; but that denominated the Queen nutmeg, which bears 
asmall round nut, is the best’. They are imported in chests 
which containing each from 100 to 140lbs. weight; the mace 
comes in chests also of different sizes: the essential oil, 
which is obtained: in Banda by the distillation of the nuts, is 
brought in bottles ; and the expressed oil in stone jars. 
Qualities, The nutmeg has a fragrant agreeable spicy 
odour, and a warm aromatic taste. Itis unctuous to the feel, | 
easily cut with a knife, but not very: pulverulent ;> when cut’ 
transversely and examined by the microscope, the dark-co- 
loured veins which run through its substance appear to consist 
of cellular matter filled with oil, and to these the active mate 
ter of the nutmeg is chiefly confined. .Acohol and ether ex- 
tract completely the active qualities of nutmeg. When-the 
ethereal tincture, which is limpid and of a golden yellow co- 
Jour, is evaporated on water, asmall portion of volatile essential 
oil unites with the water, anda white opaque granular sebaceous | 
substance, heavier than water, which:hasmuch the appearance 
of the expressed oil, is deposited. When alcohol is digested 
on this substance, it dissolves very little of it, but becomes 
yellow and acquires the qualities of a spirituous solution: of 
the essential oil; the undissolved substance, if washed in water, 
is nearly insipid, meits at a temperature of 450°, and, on cool+ 
ing, concretes into a translucent brittle cake which bas the 
_properties of wax. The part of the nutmeg insoluble in ether 
is chiefly gum and starch. In distillation with water, nut-. 
megs yigld ,'; of their weight of ‘essential volatile oil, and 
by expression one-third of a sebaceous fixed’ oil*. Hence, 
the components of the nutmeg seem to be starch, gum, vola- 
tile oi], wax, and a fixed fat oil, The volatile o1/ possesses the 
odour and taste of the nutmeg in a concentrated degree, is of 
a pale straw colour, limpid, transparent, and lighter than 
water, The expressed oil, which fs ecroneously called oil of 
mace, when first drawn is lipid and yellow, but on cooling 


*In the Maty Janguage, the nutmeg js called Pela, and the mace, Bonga 
Pela. Rumphins, |. ¢. oa 
® Nexman's Chemistry, 404. 
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acquires the consistence of spermaceti and somewhat of the 
appearance of Castile soap, being whitish, mottled with red- 
dish brown. Its odour is agreeable and slightly aromatic, and 
its taste fatty, pungent, and bitterish. It appears to be a ve~ 
getable cerate, or a triple compound of fixed oil, volatile oil, 
and wax. Besides the genuine expressed oil, there are two 
other sorts found in the shops ; one, which is said to. come from 
Holland, of a paler colour, and in flat square cakes; and 
another, which is an artificial composition of suet, palm oil, 
and spermaceti scented with a little volatile oil of nutmeg. 
Mace. resembles the nutmeg in its odour and taste, but has 
a greater degree of pungency and bitterness. It 1s in lacini- 
ated, flexible, thin: pieces, unctuous to the feel, and of a deep 
reddish yellow colour. Alcohol and ether extract its active 
principles; and when the ethereal tincture 1s evaporated on 
water, a thick deep yellow coloured, very pungent, and odorous 
oil is left in drops on the surface of the water, with some re- 


sin; and a small portion of extractive is also deposited, but — 


no waxy granular matter. 


| Medical properties and uses‘. As the medical properties — 


of nutmeg and mace depend on the essential oil they contain, 
they agree in these circumstances; and both are stimulant, 
carminative, and in large doses narcotic. Mace is more ge- 
nerally used asa culinary spice ; but the nutmeg and its vo- 
Jatile oil are in frequent use to cover the disagreeable taste of 


other medicines ; and are sometimes ordered in cases of Jan- 


guors, vomiting and diarrhea, and in flatulent colic. On 
account of the narcotic property of the oil, nutmeg should be 
cautiously employed in apoplectic and paralytic habits. © In 
India its dangerous effects have been frequently felt*; and in 
thisicountry instances have occurred in which the nutmeg, 
taken in Jarge quantity, produced drowsiness, great stupor, 
and insensibility ; and, on awakening, delirium which alternated 


with sleep for several hours?. The volatile oil is sometimes. 


used as an»external stimulant, and the expressed oil is seldom 
employed for any other purpose. | 
The dose of the nutmeg and the mace 1s from grs. v. to Bj; 
that of thé volatile oil, m1, to mvj. : . 
Officinal preparations. Of the nutmeg, Spiritus Myristice. L. E. D 
» Spiritus Lavandule compositus, L. E. D: Spiritus Raphani com- 
» positus.D. Confectio aromatica, L.D. Electuarium Catechu, E.D. 
Pulvis Carbonatis, Calcis compositus. D.  Trochisci Carbonatis Cal- 
cis. E,D, Of the oil, Spiritus Ammonie aromaticus.D. Pilule 
Scille. D,. Emplastrum Picis compositum. L. 


1 Avicenna first noticed nutmegs as a medicine. 
2 Bontius de Medicina Indorum. 20.. ? 3 Cullen, Mat. Med. ii. 204. 
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MYROXYLON. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. §46....% 5 ss 
Cl. 10, Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia., . Nat. ord. Lomentacez , 

Linn, _Leguminosz Juss, . y 
G. 829. Calyx bell-shaped, five-toothed. Petals five, the upper 

_one Jarger than the others. Germen longer than the corolla. Le- 
gume with one seed only at the point ! ay 
Species 1. Myroxylon peruiferum. Sweet-smelling Balsam-tree. 

Hernandez Nova Plant. &c. Mexican. Hist. fol. 51. cum figura. 
~ Officinal, BatsamMuM pERUVIANUM. Edin, Peruvian Balsam. 

The Peruvian balsam tree is a native of the warmest pro- 
vinces of the continent of South America’. It is a very 
beautiful tree, with a smooth thick bark, which is very resi-" 
nous, as is every. part of the tree. The leaves are alternate 
and abruptly pinnate. The leaflets in two pairs, nearly oppo- | 
site, petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, with the apex lengthened, 
blunt, emarginate, entire, veined, and very smooth. The mid-. 
rib runs through the whole length of the under surface of the 
leaf, raised and pubescent; the common petiole is round and 
pubescent.’ The flowers are scattered, on axillary erect ra- 
cemes, longer than the leaves. The peduncles are roundish and 
pubescent ; each supported by a small, erect, ovate, concave 
bracte, appearing to the naked eye like a tubercle. . Pedicels 
erect. The calyx is bell-shaped, hoary green, and surrounded 
on the outside by the petals and anthers, which are white, and 
containing within, a green legume that has a singular appear= 
ance in the flower. The substance of the leaves is full of 
translucent, linear, points, like the leaf of the orange-tree. 

This tree is said to yield by incision a balsam superior to 
that which is brought to this country. What is found in the 
shops is obtained by boiling the twigs in water. It is im- 
ported in jars, each containing from twenty to forty pounds 
weight. A mixture of resin and some volatile oi with 
benzoin is often sold for Peruvian balsam, and the fraud is 
not easily detected. 

Qualities. The balsam which we receive has a fragrant 
aromatic odour, much resembling that of benzoin, with a 
warm bitterish taste, leaving a slight sensation of burning in 
the throat after it is swallowed, with some degree of sweetness. 
It is viseid, of a deep: reddish brown colour, and of the con- 
sistence of fluid honey. Water boiled on the balsam becomes 
acidulated, and deposits on cooling crystals of benzoic acid, 
In distillation with water, asimall portion of a volatile limpid 
oil is obtained, and benzoic acid sublimes in the neck of the 
retort. Its remaining matter is a resin. Ether in small quan- 


? Mutis discovered it, and sent.a branch of the tree to the younger Linnaus 
about the year 1781, , ithe 4 ' 
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tity dissolves it readily and completely ; alcohol also dissolves 
~ft, but the quantity of menstruum must be considerable. Sul- 
-phuric acid converts it into artificial tannin and charcoal. 
Treated with nitric acid, some prussic acid is evolved, benzoic 
acid sublimes, aud the residual matter is artificial tannin’, The 
alkalies and their carbonates form with it thick masses, which 
on the addition of sulphuric acid lets fall a resinous matter, 
and benzoic acid crystallizes. Hence Peruvian balsam appears 
to consist chiefly of a resin, volatile oil, and benzoic acid. 
Medical properties and uses. Balsam of Peru is stimujant 
and tonic. It has been regarded as expectorant also, and re- 
commended in catarrh and other pulmonary affections; but tt 
is contraindicated, wherever any inflammatory action 1s pre- 
sent; and to its stimulant operation on the pulmonary exha- 
Jants we may ascribe its use in chronic asthma and old obsti- 
nate coughs*. - In gleets, Jeucorrhcea, palsy and chronic rheu- 
mhatisin, its tonic powers have proved beneficial; as well as- 
in many other cases of debility. It may be given to the 
éxtent of f5fs fora dose. Asa local stimulant it is employed 
externally for cleansing and stimulating foul indolent ulcers ; 
and a mixture composed of.) of the balsam and 51) of ox 
gall, 1s much recommended to be dropped into the ear every 
day after syringing with a solution of soap, in fetid discharges 
of the ear. ‘ 
Officinal preparation. Pilula Guaiaci cum Aloe. D. : - > 


MYRRBA3. Lond. Edin. Myrrua; GUMMI-RESINA, 
Dub. Myrrh, a gum-resin. 7 

The tree or plant which produces this cum-resin is a native 
of the eastern coast of Arabia Felix, and of Abyssinia, grow- 
ing, according to Mr. Bruce’s account, behind Azab, along the 
¢oast towards the straits of Babelmandel. It is undescribed 
by naturalists ; and the conjectures of Mr. Bruce in favour of 
its being a Mimosa are by no means satisfactory +. The appear- 
ance of the best myrrh, as we receive it, affords reasons for 
supposing that it 1s an exudation from the plant. It is im- 
ported in chests each containing from one to- two hundred 
weight. The Abyssinian myrrh comes to us through the 
East Indies, while that produced im Arabia is brought by the 

way of Turkey. ; heen Adi 

Qualities. Myrrh has a peculiar} rather fragrant odour, 
and bitter aromatic taste. It softens in the mouth, ad- 
heres to the teeth when chewed, and is in small irregularly 


! 


! 


* Hatchett. Phil. Trans. 1806. | Thomson’s Chem. iv. ed, v. 126. 

* Sydenham gave it in phthisis. — 

3 ergve Dioscoridis, Lhe name Mupfa, used by Hippocrates, is derived from, 
Hegor, an ointment. — 4 Phil. Trans. Ixv. 413. ; . 
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shaped pieces, which can scarcely be called tears ; they are 
translucent, of a reddish yellow colour, brittle, breaking with 
a resinous fracture, and easily pulverized. It does not melt 
when heated, and is not very inflammable. | Its specific gra- 
vity 1s 1°360'. Such are the characters of good myrrh; but 
it is often opaque mixed with many impurities, and either 
white or of a'dark colour approaching nearly to black, with 
a disagreeable odour; in which case it should be rejected. 

~ Myrrh is partially soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 
In distillation with water,- it yields an oil heavier than water. 
When it is triturated with very soft or distilled water, nearly 


the whole appears to be dissolved, forming an opaque yellow- | 


ish solution ;, but the greater part is deposited by rest, and not 
more than one-third of the gum-resin is actually dissolved. 
The alcoholic tincture is rendered: milky and opaque when 
mixed with water, but no precipitate appears... Braconnot as- 
serts, that 100: parts of myrrh consist of 923 resin and 77 
gum, but our experiments lead to a somewhat different con- 
clusion. Ether digested on powdered myrrb dissolved three 
parts in eight, and the tincture evaporated on water deposited 
two grains and a half of very bitter resin, and half a grain of 
extractive matter, which also tasted bitter. The part insoluble 
in the ether was nearly all soluble in water, and afforded a so- 
lution resembling that of acacia gum; but differed from it in 
being precipitated by solutions of muriate of mercury and 
of superacetate of lead. Hence myrrh seems to consist of 
resin, essential oil, extractive, and mucus rather than gum. 
Medical properties and uses. Myrrh is tonic and- expecto- 


-rant. In moderate doses it stimulates the stomach, promoting 


the appetite and digestion; but in large doses, increases the 
frequency of the pulse, and augments the genera! heat of the 


body?. As atonic, it is eficaciously given in cases of debi-- 
lity, as amenorrheea, chlorosis, and convalescencies; and in: 


phthisis pulmonalis, when the inflammatory symptoms and 
hectic fever do not run high. Its use in phthisis has indeed 


_ been. condemned by several physicians of great repute+s but 


when there is an evident ulceration of the lungs without much 


hectic, and the patient’s strength is considerably reduced by | 


the quantity of the expectorated matter, the proper exhibition 
of myrrh is certainly productive of much benefit. In the 
first-mentioned diseases, it is, advantageously combined with 
aloes, cinchona, or other bitters, and chalybeates; and in 
phthisis, with nitre, digitalis, opium, camphor, and the sul- 
phate of iren or of zinc. Combined with oxide of zing 


~ 


1 Brisson. 2 Annales de Chimie, xviii. 52. — 
3 Cullen, Mat. Med. ii, 193. 4Collen, Fothergill. 
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it has been found extremely useful in the peculiar cough 
which sometimes accompanies pregnancy, when it continues 
after abortion. As an expectorant it is often employed in 
humoral asthma and chronic catarrh; and with the same view 
also has been given in phthisical affections: but as it cannot 
be employed with propriety in pulmonic cases, where there 1s 
much inflammatory action or hectic present, any advantage 
derived from its use in phthisis probably depends altogether on 
its tonic Operation counteracting the exhaustion produced by 
a copious purulent expectoration. As a local stimulant the 
alcoholic solution of myrrh diffused in water 1s used as a lotion 


in a spongy state of the gums, and for correcting the fetid 


discharge of vitiated ulcers, particularly when connected with 
caries of the bone ; and as a gargle in cynanche maligna. 

Myrrh is administered in substance, or in the form of wa- 
tery infusion, or tincture properly diluted. A watery extract 
is ordered in some foreign pharmacopceias, and preferred by 
many physicians, from an idea that it-is less heating than the 
gum-resin ; but it is equally bitter, and is perhaps not different 
from a diminished dose of the myrrh. | ; 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Myrrhe. L. E. D. Tinctura 
Aloes et Myrrhe. E.  Tinctura Aloes etherea. KE, Pilule Aloes cum 
Myrrha, L.E.D, Pilula Ferri cum Myrrha. L.. Pilula Galkani 
composita. L. D, Pilula Assufeetide composita, E. Pilula Rhet com- 
posite, Fe. bio. 


MYRTUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 967. 

Cl. 12. Ord. 1. Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Hesperideze Linn, 

Myrti Juss, | 
G. 973. Calyx five-cleft, superior. Petals five. Berry two- or three- 

celled, many-seeded. . 

Species 28. Myrtus Pimenta. Pimenta, or All-spice tree. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 541. t.194. | 

Officinal. Pimenra Bpaccm. Lond. ; FRUCTUS, vulgo, Pi- 
per Jamaicense, Edin. Pimento; (Piper Jamaicense) Bacce, 

| Dub. Pimenta Berries. Jamaica Pepper. 

This tree is a native of South America,and the West India 
islands. It grows in great plenty on the hilly parts, chiefly of 
the north side of the island of Jamaica; flowering in June, 
July, and August, and soon afterwards ripening its fruit. It 


is a handsome tree, rising in height about thirty feet, straight, 


branching, and covered with a very smooth gray bark. The 
leaves, which are supported on footstalks at the ends of the 
twigs, are elliptical, pointed, of different sizes, but the largest 
five inches long, and two broad in the middle, smooth, thin, 
entire, shining, and of a deep green colour: the flowers are 
produced in terminal bunches, or rather trichotomous pani- 
cles: the calyx is four-cleft; the petals four, reflected, of a 
pale green colour, inclosing many longer spreading filaments 
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of the same colour, supporting pale yellow roundish anthers : 
the fruit is a spherical berry, crowned with the persistent ca~ 
lyx; when ripe black, or dark purple, smooth, shining, and 
bilocular, with the seeds enveloped in a moist, green, pungent, 
aromatic pulp’. e | 

The fruit, which is the part of this plant medicinally used, 
is gathered before it is ripe*, and exposed to the sun for many 
days, spread thin upon cloths. They require to be frequently 
turned, and carefully preserved from the dews. By degrees, 


under this management, they become wrinkled, and change 


from green to a brown colour ; after which they are packed in 


‘bags and hogsheads for the European market. The more fra- 


grant and smaller they are, the better they are accounted 3. 
Qualities. Pimenta has an aromatic, extremely agreeable 
odour, resembling that of a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, and 
nutmegs, with the warm pungent taste of the cloves; qualities 
which’ reside chiefly in the capsule, or rather cortical part of 
the dried berry. Water, alcohol, and ether extract its virtues. 
The watery infusion is of a brown colour, and reddens litmus 
infusion. With solution of sulphate of iron it immediately 
strikes a deep black colour, and slowly lets fall a precipitate. 
Nitrate of mercury precipitates it of a yellowish brown; 
Superacetate of lead of a dirty green ; and nitrate of silver of 
a deep reddish brown colour. It also forms a precipitate 


with the infusion of yellow cinchona bark. The sulpburic 


and muriatic acids redden it, and throw down pale rose- 
coloured precipitates. The nitric acid forms no precipitate, 
but gives it a yellow hue. The alcoholic tincture 1s rendered 
milky, and after a time precipitated by water; the ethereal, 
when evaporated on water, deposits drops ofa greenish yellow 
volatile oil, a pellicle of a pungent nauseous-tasted resin, and 
some extractive. Hence pimenta appears to contain a volatile 
oil, resin, extractive, tannin and gallic acid. 

_ Medical properties and uses. Pimenta is stimulant and to- 
nic. Itis useful as an adjunct to bitters in dyspepsia attended 
with much flatulence, and in arthritic and hysterical affections.. 
The watery infusion of it sweetened with sugar, and with the 
addition of a little nulk, is very readily taken by children; and 
is an excellent cordial in malignant measles, scarlatina, con- 
fluent small-pox, and the other exanthemata, when the fever 
assumes the typhoidtype. But the principal use of pimenta in 


medicine is to cover the disagreeable tastes of other remedies, 


3 Sloane, Phil. Trans. xvii. 462. 
2 When the berries ripen, they lose much of the aromatic warmth for which 


they are esteemed, and acquire a taste similar to that of juniper berries, 


3 Sloane, |. ¢. 


2 


or to give them warmth. The dose of the berries is from 

grs. v. to Oi] in powder, or swallowed in their entire state. 
Officinal preparations. Aqua Pimente. L.E. D. Oleum Pimen- 

te. L.E.D, Pilule opiate. E. Syrupus Rhamni. L. *! 


NICOTIANA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1014. 


Cl. 5. Ord, 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luride Linn. Soe: 


lane Juss. 4 
G. 379. Corolla fonnel-shaped, with the border plaited. Stamens in- 
clined. Capsules two-valved, two-celled. Age Vi 
Species 1. Nicotiana Talacum'.. Tobacco. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 208. 
ive. - | 
Officinal. Tasact Fouta. Lond, 
Fouia. Dub. Tobacco leaves. 
_ Tobacco is an annual plant, a native of America, and par- 
tially cultivated in Europe; flowering in July and August. 
The root is large and fibrous,-and sends up au erect branching 
stem about four feet in height, round, villous, slightly viscid, 
and furnished with numerous large, alternate,-entire, pointed 
Jeaves, the Jowermost of which are about two feet long, and 
four inches broad ; they/are sessile, a little decurrent, with a 
strong midrib, and of a pale green colour on the upper surface, 
and still paler underneath: the flowers are in large terminal 
panicles, with long linear pointed bractes at the base of each 
division: the calyx is bell-shaped, obscurely pentangular, vil- 
Jous, slightly viscid, and cleft into five acute erect segments ¢ 
the corolla 1s yery viscid, its tube twice the length of the ca- 
lyx, of a pallid greenish hue, and swelling,into an oblong cup, 
which expands into five-pointed, plaited, pale red or rose- 
coloured segments: the stamens are the length of the tube of 
the corolla, and snpport awl-shaped, compressed, oblong an- 
thers: the style, which is the length of the corolla, and crowned 
with a capitate slightly cleft stigma, rises from a conical ger- 
men, that changes to an ovate capsule containing many reni- 
form small seeds, and opening at the apex. 


; FoLium. Edin. Nicoriana% 


- Tobacco was at one period raised to a considerable extent in’ 


Yorkshire ?; but the cultivation of it for the puposes of trade 
‘has been long prohibited; and this country, as well as the 
greater part of Europe, is supplied from Virginia, where the 
plant is cultivated in the greatest abundance. There are two 


? This plant was first discovered by the Spaniards in Yucatan in 1520,/and 
was there called petun or pelum., It-was aiverwards transported to the West 
Indies and North America; and brought to Europe by Hernandez de Toledo, 
who came from Florida to Portugal in the beginning of the 16th century. The 
seeds were sent from Portugal to Catherine de Medicis by Jean Nicot, an agent 
of Francis I., after whom it received its generic name Nicotiana: the specific 
appellation being taken from éabac, the name of aninstrument used by the na- 
tives of America in the preparation of the herb. 

9 Ye was first cultivated in England in 1570, according to Label’s account. 
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varieties of this species known by the name of Virginian to- 
bacco, a broad- aud a narrow-leaved sort; but they do not differ 
in their medical properties. In Virginia the plant is not al- 
lowed to attain its full height, but is topped whenever a certain 
number of leaves is throw nount. IJtis cut down in August, 

aud the plants hung up in pairs in sheds to dry, after which 
the leaves are separated from the stem, bound up in bundles, 
and packed in the hogsheads in which they arrive in this 
country. 

Qualities. The recent leaves possess very hte odour or 
taste ; but when dried their odour is strong, narcotic, and some- 
what fetid; their taste bitter, and extremely acrid. When 
well cured, “their colour is yellowish green. They emit sparks 
in burning, and give outa suffocating smoke ; and when di- 
stilled, yield an essential oil of a green colour, on which their 
medicinal properties are siipposed to depend, and which is said 
to be a very virulent poison '. This oil is dissipated by the 
long coction of tobacco with water; yet in distillation with 
ether, water, or alcohol, no oil comes over. By infusion, how=_ 
ever, it yields its active principles to both these fluids. Its 
deflagration shows the presence of nitrate of potass; and Bouil- 
Jon la Grange discovered muriate of potass in its inspissated 
juice’. Besides these substances, tobacco appears tovcontaiza 
a portion of bitter principle, some extractive, and a quantity 
of mucilaginous matter?. ; 

Medical properties and uses. Tobacco is narcotic, seda- 
tive, emetic, diuretic, cathartic, and errhine, whether it be 
taken into the stomach, or externally applied. The three 
first-mentioned properties are sufficiently obvious, even from 
the effects which smoking or chewing it produce on per- 
sons unaccustomed to its use +, These are, very severe 
sickness, headach, extreme debility, cold sweats, arid some- 


1 This has been disputed by some authors; but if the following account be 
true, its poisonous effects are very powerful; Mr. Barrow, speaking of the use 
which the Hottentots make of tobacco oil for destroying »: vateesl says, “ A Het- 
tentot applied some of it from the short end of his wooden tobacco-pipe to the 
mouth ofa snake, while darting out his tongue. The effect was instantaneous as aa 
electric shock: with a convylsive motion that was momentary, the snake half 
unhtwisted itself, and never stirred more; and the muscles were so contracted, 
that the whole animal felt hard and rigid as if driedin the sun.” Travels ie 
Africa, p. 268. 

ios de Physique, Xxxix. 193. | 3 Thomson’s Chemistry, v. 228. 

4'The custom of smoking tobacco was introduced into Englahd by Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; and was at one time extremely prevalent, but is now confined chiefi 
to the lower class of the people, In some parts of Europe, however, it is atid 

regarded as the greatest solace and pleasure of the luxurious. Itis a curious 

fact, that in Constant inople, where it is nuw so geueral, the custom was in the 

begianing of the 17ch century thought so ridiculous and burtfal, that a ‘Pur k 

~ found smoking was conducted i in ridicule through thestreets wilh a pipe trans- 
fixed through his nose! 
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times even convulsions. The production of such a state of, 
the habit, however, being useful for relieving violent spas- j 
modic constriction, tobacco is advantageously employed in oh- 
‘stinate constipation, ileus, and incarcerated hernia, when other 
remedies fail of affording relief. The smoke is either thrown 
into the rectum by means of a pair of bellows of a peculiar 


construction, or an infusion of the jeaves is exhibited in. the, 


form of enema. From its narcotic power also the smoking 
or chewing tobacco has been found useful in allaying the pain 
of toothach ; and smoking it has been recommended, and in 
some instances found useful in shortening, and rendering: 
more supportable the paroxysm of spasmodic asthma. The 
infusion has been used'as an emetic; but the practice cannot 
be recommended: and notwithstanding the success of Dr. 
Fowler’, who employed it in dropsy and dysury, its general ef- 
fects are too violent for internal exhibition,.and it is not equal 
as a diuretic either to squill or foxglove, which are more ma- 
nageable remedies. In dysury, however, as Dr. Pearson has 
observed, its antispasmodic properties are of advantage, and 
consequently its use in that complaint is jess objectionable +. 
The external application of a strong infusion of tobacco, or of 
a cataplasm of the moistened leaves themselves, is sometimes 
employed as a local stimulant in tinea capitis, psora, and some 
other cutaneous eruptions; but even in this mode of using it, 
_ tobacco is apt to induce the same virulent effects as when it 1s 
internally administered in large doses. ‘ 

But tobacco is chiefly employed as a sternutatory, and is 
the basis of all the kinds of snuff generally used. The pow- 
dered leaves, when snuffed up the nostrils of those unaccus- 
tomed to the use of snuff, excites vehement sneezing, and 
promotes a considerable discharge from the nostrils, answering 
all the purposes for which errhines are employed. As aluxury 
snuff has been used upwards of two hundred years in Britain, 
and has been taken in great quantities without any perceptible 
bad consequence; although it has been asserted that its im- 
moderate use weskens the sight, produces lethargy, and gives 
a tendency to apoplexy. After the use of it has become habi- 
tual, it cannot be relinquished without considerable risk, 
arising from the suspension of the artificial discharge it pro- 
duces, as Dr. Cullen observed from his own experience. 

The London College has given a formula for an infusion pro- 
per to be used in the form of enema} asa diuretic, that em- 
ployed by Dr. Fowler was made with 3j of the dried leaves, 


4 


* Med. Reports on the Effects of Tobacco, & ce. 2 Practical Synopsis, &c, 228, 
3 Materia Medica, ii. 437. , 
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and 0}j of boiling ate and given in doses of ais to Mm Ixxx, 
twice a day. : 

Officinal preparations. anil de Taltuci. L.  Vinum Nicotiancee 
Tabaci. E. 

OLEA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 44, 


Cl. 2. Ord. 1. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. ord, Sepiariz Linn. Jas 
minez Juss. 


G. 30. Corolla four-cleft, with ikovete segments. Drupe one-seeded. 
Species 1. Olea Europea? European Olive. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 280. 

t. 93. Silthorp Flora Greca, t. 3. 

Offcinal. Otivz orzum. Lond. ——; rRucTUS OLEUM FIXUM. 

Edin. Otrum orivarum. Dub. The oil of the Olive. 

The olive tree is a native of the south of Europe and the 
north of Africa; and is cultivated in great abundance in France, 
Spain, and Italy. It has been cultivated in the open air in 
England, but its fruit has never been ripened’. It seldom 

exceeds twenty feet in height: the stem is solid, upright, co- 
vered with a gray bark, and very branching: the leaves are 
evergreen, opposite, ‘spreading, nearly sessile, stiff, lanceolate, 
_ from two to three inches long, and half an inch broad in the 
middle, with the margin a little turned back; of a full green 
colour, smooth and even on the upper surface, and ‘white or 
hoary below: the flowers are in opposite axillary clusters, half 
the length of the leaves, on short flower- stalks, with small, 
concave, obtuse, hoary bractes : the calyx is decidtions, four- 
cleft, and regular : : the corolla white, four-parted, regular, 
spreading, with ovate, obtuse, obscurely three-nerved seg- 
ments; the stamens are shorter than the “corolla, divaricated, 
supporting large pale yellow elliptical anthers: the stigma bi- 
partite on an erect siyle, rising from a roundish superior ger- 
men: the fruit is a smooth, oval plum or drupe, about three- 
fourths of an inch m length, and half an inch in diameter; of 
a deep violet colour when ripe, whitish and fleshy within, bit- 
ter, nauseous, but replete with a bland oil; and covering an 
osseous, oblong, poured rough nut 3. 

There are several varieties of the olive tree, of which the 
variety y or longifolia of Willdenow is most esteemed, as af- 
fording the best oil. The mode of obtaining the oil from the 
ripe fruit was known very early in Egypt ; and it is chiefly for 
this purpose that the tree is now cultivated i in Spain, Provence, 
and Italy. To procure the oil, the ripe fruit is gathered in 
November, and immediately bruised in a mill, the stones of 
which are set so wide as not to crush the nut. | The pulp is 


1 Erase ayeuus Dioscoridis. 

2 Miiler’s Gardener’s Dictionary, ed. 1797. Art. Olea. 

3 The unripe fruit, when pickled ina strong solution of common salt, is a well- 
known luxury of the ¢: ble. 


~ 


then subjected to the press in bags. made of rushes, and by 
means of a gentle pressure thebest oil, which is called virgin oil, 
flows first ; a second sort is got by breaking the marc, moist- 
ening it with warin water, and returning it to the press ; and 
lastly, a very inferior kind is obtained, either by boiling the 
magma, or by breaking, moistening, eid fermenting it in 
large cisterns, and again stibmitting it to the full-force of the 
press. When the olive is not sufliciently ripe, the recent oif 


has a bitterish taste, and when too ripe is fatty. After the oil 


1s drawn, it deposits by standing a white fibrous albuminoug 
Matter; from this the clear oil is poured off, and a second de- 
position takes place ; after which, if put into clear glass flasks, 
there is no further alteration, 

The best oil is made in Provence ; but what we receive in 
this country is brought from Lucca ‘and Florence. It is im- 
ported in jars, half-jars, and what are called half chests, which 
are wooden packages containing flasks. 

Qualities. Pure olive oil is an insipid, inodorous, -pale 
greenish yellow-coloured, viscid fluid ; unctuous to the feel ; 
wflammable, incapable of combining with water, and nearly 
insoluble in alcohol. Itis fixed in any “tem perature under 600°, 
suffering considerable expansion, put not evaporating ; and 
congeals at 38° of Fahrenhgit. It is the ligbtest of the fixed, 
oils; its specific gravity being 0°9153. "When kept foe 
a great length of time, or much exposed to the air, its com- 
ponents! are partially separated,’ the sebacic acid and water 
are formed, and the oil acquires a disagreeable smell and 
sharp tastes, becomes thick, brown-coloured, and is then said 


to be rancid. The rancidity is hastened by heat, and. by the 


admixture of poppy oil, with which it is ofiemr adulierated, 
Medical. propertics and uses. Olive oi] is demulcent, re- 
laxant, and laxative. It is used internally as a demulcent in 
catarrh and other pulmonary affections, diffused in water by 
means of mucilage; and is also given internally, in large quan-. 
lilies, to mitigate the action of acrid substa ances, as some pol- 
sons, taken into the stomach; and in cases of worms: exter=. 
nally applied it 1s a very useful relaxant, and ‘imstead of stop- 
ping up the cutaneous exhalants, appears to promote the excre- 
tion of sweat; on which account it has been employed with 
great advantages in frictions in the commencement of plague. 


The body is ordered to be very. briskly rubbed. all over with 3, 


clean sponge dipped in warm olive oil; copious perspiration 
generally follows, and the operation must be repeated onee a 

day antl symptoms of recovery appear. Mr. Jackson re- 
lates, that the coolies who are employ ed in the oil stores at 


a nt aes 


1 Vide Eupressel Oils. 
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Tunis smear themselves all over with oil, and are seldom afflict- 
ed with the plague when it rages in that city’. Frictions with 
jt are useful in ascites?. It is $ also used as an injection in go- 
norrheéa; an adjunct to glysters in dysentery, and intestinal 
abrasions, and extensively in pharmacy, in the composition 
of ointments and plasters. 

The dose of olive oil is from f3fs to £3], triturated with mu- 
cilage, or mixed with water by means of a few drops of solution 
of potass. In cases of poisons or of pbc as inuch may be 

iven as the stomach can bear. 


Officinal preparations. Olewm sulphyratum. L, E. Linimentum - 


Ammonie fortius. L. EB. D. Liniment. Ammonia Carlonatis. L. Lini- 
ment. Calcis. D. Liniment. Camphore. L. E. D. Emplastrum 
Plumbi. L.E.D,. Emp. Hydrargyri.E. Emp, Oxidi Rubri Ferri. E, 
Enema catharticum. D. Almost all the Cerates and Ointments. 


ONISCUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. v. 3009. 
Cl. 5. ord. 7. Insecta Aptera, 
G. 272.. Jaw truncated, toothed. Lip bifid. gine unequal, 

Feelers bristly. Body oval. Feet fourteen. 

Spec. 14. Oniscus assellus?. Slaters. 
Oficinal, Mirterepm; sprRitus VINI VAPORE ENECATA, Dub. 

Slaters killed by the vapour of spirit of wine, 

These insects are found on roofs of houses, old walls, and 
under stones ; ae: are rather more than half an inch in Jength, 
whitish on Ni belly, with seven pairs of legs, -each a coded 
by a sharp horny claw. The head is somewhat pyramidal, and 
furnished with two articulated feelers; and the whole of the 
animal-on the upper part is guarded by a callous brownish 
livid-coloured jointed armour, consisting of fourteen semicir- 
cular scales, within which the insect rolls itself like a ball 
when touched. Likesome other insects it casts the skin, and 
carries the young in valvular follicles under the abdomen, 
They are prepared by hanging them inclosed in a canvass bag, 
in the steam of hot alcohol, tll they are killed. 

Qualities. Prepared slaters have a fetid odour, figs a sweet- 
ish nauseous taste. 

Medical properties and uses. These insects were formerly 
regarded as expectorant, and diuretic; and used in humoral 
asthma, dropsy, jaundice, and a long list of diseases. The 
retention of them in the list of materia medica exhibits the re- 
mains of a barbarous practice, which the good sense of modern 
practitioners should altogether explode, TNeir value.as ame- 


t Reflections on the Commerce of the Mediterranean, p. 64. | 

by o ord Bacon, speaking of Inunction, ve ears «Ante omnia igitur usum olei 
vel olivarum vel amy gdahi dulcis, ad cufem ab.extra umguendum, ad lou yevi- 
tatem conducere existimamus.’ Opera, tol. 1665. p. 336. 


3 ’Qvuexes. Dioscoridis. \ 
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dicine was justly estimated by professor Alston, when he ob-. 
served, “ Upon the whole I think there is reason to think: 
Millepedarum 9j is good for nothing; and. 3{fs not much. 


worth '.” 
OPIUM. Sce Papaver. | 
OPOPONAX. See Pastinaca. | 


ORIGANUM Spec. Plant Willd. iii. 132. 

Cl, 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. Ord. Verticillate 
Linn. Labiate Juss. 

G. 1116. Strolile four-cornered, spiked, collecting the calyces, Co- 
rolla with the upper lip erect and flat, the under three-parted, with 
the segments equal. | 

Species 10. Origanum vulgare*. Common Marjoram. Med: Bot. 
2d ed. 344. t. 123. Smith Flora Brit. 639. Engl. Bot. 1143. 

Species 15. Origanum Majorana. Sweet Marjoram. Med. Bot. 2d 
edit. $45. t, 124, 

1. ORIGANUM VULGARE. 

Officinal, Ortcanum. Lond. Or1rcanuM; rFoxia. Edin. Common 
Marjoram leaves. 

This plant is indigenous and perennial, growing on dry 
chalky and gravelly hills, flowering from July to September. 
The root is creeping and fibrous, sending up erect, branch- 
ing, trichotomous, tetragonous stems, about eighteen inches 
in height, downy, and of a purplish hue. ‘lhe leaves are 
ovate, entire, somewhat hairy, ciliated, punctured, and of a 
deep yellowish green colour. The flowers are in terminal 
panicles, of a pink-purple or rose colour, and furnished with 
ovate, sessile, brownish-red bractes. The calyx is tubular, 
toothed ; the segments being nearly equal: the corolla is funnel- 
shaped, with the upper lip bifid and obtuse, and the under 

—trifid, blunt, and spreading. The filaments are furnished with 
double anthers, and the style is filiform, witlr a bifid reflected 
stigma. | 

Qualities. The odour is agreeable and aromatic, and the 
taste warm and pungent, much resembling thyme. © In distil- 
lation with water it affords. a very acrid penetrating, volatile 
oil, on which its qualities depend. : : 


Medical properties and uses. Common marjoram is re- 


garded as tonic, stomachic, and emmenagogue. It was for- 
merly used in debilities of the stomach; but is now neglected. 
The dose may be from grs. x to Dj, in powder. | 
Officinal preparation. Olewm Origani. L. D. 
2. Origanum Masorana®, » 
Officinal. ; HERBA. Edin. Masorana; HERBA. Dub, 
Sweet Marjoram, 


_ This isan annual plant, anative of Portugal and Syria; but_ 


» Lectures on Mat. Med. ii. 496, 2 Ogeyaros Dioscoridis. 
3 Zaupuyev Dioscoridis. 
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cultivated in our gardens for culinary and medicinal purposes, 
and flowering in July and August. “The root is long, brown; 
and fibrous; the stems numerous, woody, branching, and 
rising a foot and a half in height. The leaves are downy, en- 


‘tire, ovate, petiolate, and of a pale green colour. The flowers 


are smail, white, appeating successively among the bractes, 
which are numerous, and form roundish, compact, terminal 


spikes. ‘The calyx is tubular, five-toothed, with the teeth 


acute : the corolla funnel-shaped and bilabiate; the upper 
lip erect and roundish ; the lower cut into three pointed seg- 
mets. ) ee 
It is cut for medicinal use when it begins to flower, in July. 
Qualities. The odour is pleasant, and the taste moderately 
warm, bitterish, and aromatic. Both alcohol and water extract 


’ the virtues of sweet marjoram ; and in distillation with water 


it yields a large portion of volatile oil, which, on being long 
kept, becomes solid. 
Medical properties and uses. Sweet marjoram is tonic, and 


avas formerly regarded as possessing errhine powers. It is 


scarcely ever used except as a culinary herb, of as an adjunct 


‘to cephalic snuffs, to which, however, it adds no efficacy. 


Officinal preparation. Pulvis Asari compositus. E. D. 


OSTREA. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. vi. 3315.: 


Cl. 6. Ord. 3. Wermes Testacea. 


G, 313. Animal Tethys. Shell bivalve; the valves unequal, and some- 
what eared. Hinge toothless, but furnished with an ovate hollow 
cavity, with lateral transverse furrows. Vulva, or anus, none. 

Species 105. Ostrea edulus. The common Oyster. Pennani’s British 
Zoology, iv. 102. ¢. €2. 

Officinal. Testm. Lond. |The shells. | 
This well-known shell-fish inhabits the European and Indian 

oceans throughout ; and is particularly plentiful on the British 

coasts, which were early famed for producing the best oysters 
to supply the stews of ancient Rome, in the most luxurious 
periods of its history’. They are naturally attached to shely- 
ing rocks; but for the facihty of always obtaining them for 
the purposes of aliment, they are generally laid down near the 


shore. They are hermaphrodite, and throw out a spat in spring 


which gradually enlarges to a perfect oyster. The nature of 
the shell in some degree, and the taste and goodness of the 
fish, depend onthe soil of the bed’; they are tender and friable 


-on a calcareous bottom, thick and solid on rocks, more glu- 


tinous on marle, and oily and luscious on a.slimy bed. The 
green colour of those fed in.pitson thecoast of Holland has been 


9? 


* Setgius Ovata was the inventor of stews for oysters among the Romans. 
Pliny, lib. xiv, cap. 34 
- * T * 
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supposed to be owing to copper; but it arises from a species of 
conferva which covers. these stagnant pools'. The best oysters 
-on the British shores are found at Purfleet, the worst near Liver- 
pool. The oyster when good is very digestible and nutritious, 
particularly when eaten raw ; and forms an excellent article of 
food for the phthisical, and convalescents. When they are 
sick, which is known by a black substance on the fringe or 


fin, or a very milky appearance of it, they are unwholesome. 


The shells only are officinal. 


‘ 


Qualities, Oyster shells consist of alternate layers of car- . 


bonate of lime and an animal cartilaginous matter.. When, 
thrown into an intense fire, they emit a great deal of smoke 3; 
the animal matter is destroyed, the carbonic acid separated 
and dissipatedin the form of gas, and pure lime remains. 
Medical properties and uses. Oyster shells are antacid 5 but 
as in their unburned state they are Jess so than chalk, and when 
burned differ in nothing from lime; their retention in thelist 
of materia medica ts unnecessary. 
_ Officinal preparation.. Teste preparate. L. 
OVIS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i. 197. 
Cl. 1. Ord. 5. Mammalia Pecora. ; . 
G.31. Horns concave, rough, inclined outwards, and spirally twist- 
ed, Cutting teeth eight in the lower jaw. /Tusks none. 


Species 1. Ovis Aries*. The commion Sheep. Buffon Hist. Nat. v. 
po Reed BY | 


Officinal. Szrvem. Lond. Apzrs, vulgo, Szvum ovittum. Edin. 


Sevum; Ovititum. Dub. Mutton Suet. : 
The sheep is too well known to require any description. It 
i¢ an inhabitant of almost every climate, and delights in dry, 


saline, moderately elevated and warm pastures. It is the most. . 


innocent, simple, and timid of qnadrupeds :-scareely ever liv- 
ing beyond fourteen years of age; yet liable to many diseases. 
There are several natural varieties of the sheep in the British 
islands, the largest of which is found in Lincolnshire, and the 
smallest in Zetland ; and the number of these is much increas- 
ing by the cross breeds which, for the improvement of the 
wool and flesh, are.annually effected. Mutton is less dense 
than beef, very digestible and wholesome, and is at its greatest 
perfection when about five years old. It is very much im- 
proved by the castration of the animal, and js then called wed- 
der mutton. The broth made of it does not agree so well as 
light beef tea or veal tea, with delicate and weakened stomachs, 


OO 


+ Beckman’s Observations, Phil. Mag. vi. 97. Jn Scotland oysters are laid 
down to feed near the salt-works on the shore, and attain a large size-and a 
great richness of flavour ; they are known under the name of Pandoors, and are 
much esteemed. : ; 


7 MgoCarey, Avistot. Hist. Animal. v, cap. 11. 


a 
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but it forms an excellent emollient enema in cases of ulceration 
or abrasion of the rectum ; and in. that state of the bowels of 
infants which occasions green stools and aphthe'. The 
suet, which is the officinal part of the animal, is chiefly ob- 
tained from about the kidneys and loins. 

Qualities. Suet 13 the most consistent of the real animal 
fats ; has some degree of brittleness ; and requires a tempera- 
ture of 127° Fahrenheit to melt it. In other respects it agrees 
with the other animal fats. (See the qualities of fat under Sus 
scrofa.) | 

Medicai properties and uses. Like the other fats, suet is 
emollient. It is sometimes boiled in milk in the proportion 
of 31). of the suet to 0} of milk ; and a cupful of the mixture 
given occasionally in chronic diarrhoea,, when there is much 
acrimony of the contents of the bowels ; but its principal use 
is to give consistence to ointments and plasters. 

Officinal preparation. Sevum preparatum. L. 


OVUM. See Phasianus. 


OXALIS+. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 779. 

Cl. 10. Ord. 5. Decandria Pentagynia. Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn. 

Gerania Juss. 7 
G. 918. Calyx five-leaved. Petals connected by claws. Stamens 

unequal, the five shorter exterior ones connected at the base. Cap- 

sules opening at the corners, five-cornered. 
*** Jeaves ternate, scape one-frowered, 
Species 25. Oxalis Acetosella. Common Wood-sorrel. Med, Bot. 
2d edit. 563. t. 201. Smith Flora Brit. 491. Jacquin's Oxalis, 

114. t. 80. f. 1. | | 
Officinal, Acrtrosrnya. Lond, Wood-sorrel. . 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, found in woods, under 
hedges anfither shaded places, and flowering in April and May. 
The root is horizontal, toothed, fleshy, and of a reddish co+ 
lour. . The leaves are all radical, ternate like the trefoil, and 
petioled; with the leaflets obcordate, very entire, hairy, of a 
yellowish green colour, and purplish underneath. The scape’ 
or flower-stalk is furnished with two scaly bractes placed about 
an inch and a half beneath the flower, which is sub-nutant, 
delicate, and of a flesh colour streaked with red. The caly- 
cine leaflets are oblong, oval, acute, ciliated, and purple atthe 
tip. The corolla is bellshaped ; with the claws of the petals 
upright, and the borders obovate, rounded, and spreading: the 


1 The milk of the ewe is never used either as aliment or medicine; it contains 
more cream and less whey than cow’s milk, but the butter yielded by ic 
never acquires a proper consistence: it is made into cheese in Scotland, which 
is bitterish ; and when old warm and biting. It very much resembles Parmesan 
cheese. 

2 Ofu2ss Dioscoridis. ’ 
T2 
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‘filaments are somewhat connate at the base, and furnished 
with oblong incumbent anthers ; and the styles smooth, rising 
“from an ovate germen. The capsule is membranous, and > 
contains two seeds in every cell. Each seed is invested witha 
ficshy white aril; at first smooth and closed on every side, 
but at length, opening at the apex elastically, it rolls back and 
wrinkling throws off the seed with considerable force’. 
Qualities. ‘This -plant is inodorous, and has a_pleasart 
‘acidulous taste. The expressed juice reddens vegetable blues ;- 
coagulates milk, and instantly precipitates lime from its solu- 
tions. Its active principle is superoxalate of potass, which is 
obtained crystallized from the expressed juice, and sold in 
the shops under the name of Essential salt of lemons*. The 
saine salt may be formed by cautiously dropping a solution of 
potass into a saturated solution of the oxalic acid, obtained 
from sugar by the action of the nitric acid; the superoxalate . 
precipitates as soon as the proper quantity of alkali 1s added 3. 
Medical properties and uses, Wood-sorrel is. refrigerant 
and antiseptic. Boiled with milk it forms a pleasant whey, 
which may prove a useful refrigerant in fevers, as may also 
the expressed juice, or the superoxalate obtained from it di- 
luted with water; but although they'are much extolled in in- 
flammatory, bilious and putrid cases, by the continental phy- 
sicians, yet their place is wel! and easily supplied by lemon 
juice, or the citric acid, dissolved in water. The recent herb 
eaten as a salad may be serviceable in scorbutic affections. 


PAPAVER. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1144. 
Cl. 13. Ord. 1. Polyandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Rhoedzez Linx. 
Papaveraceze Juss. . ‘ 
G. 1015. Corolla four-petalled. “Calyx two-leaved. Capsule one- 
_ celled, opening by pores under the persistent stigma. | 
** with smooth capsules. 4 
Species 5. Papaver Rhoeas. Corn or Red Poppy. Med. Bot, 2d edit.. ~ 
387. #.139. Smith Flora Brit. 567. Eng. Bot. 645. i 
Species 7. Papaver somnzferum. White Peppy. Med. Bot. 2d edit, : 
370. t. 138.. Smith Flora Brit. 508. a1 
1. Paraver Ryoras*. 
Oficinal. Ruogapes perata. Lond... PAPAVER ERRATICUM; PE 
tata, Dub, Petals of the Red Poppy. ; 


1 Gaertner de Fructibussii. 152. t. 113: fig. 5. 

* This saltis prepared on the contineat by the folowing process: The juice . 
is allowed to subside after being slightly heated, and them clarified by adding 
to it water, in which a small portion of fine clay is suspended. This clarified 
juice is next boiled till a pellicle forms on its surface, and=put aside for a month 
to crystallize; the operation being repeated until the whole of the salt is ob- 
tained, when itis purified by a second crystallization. Annales de Chimie, Xiv. 7. 
The essential salt oflemoa of the shops is generally one half cream of tartar. 

3 Creil’s dinals, (trans.) i, 107, 4 ‘Pees Dioscoridis, ' 
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. This species of the.poppy is an indigenous annual, growing 


in the greatest abundance in corn- fields and waste places,, and. 


flowering in June and July. The stem rises about a foot in 

height, is branched, and: every where furnished with stifish 

horizontally spreading hairs. The leaves are sessile, pinnatifid, 

sometimes doubly so, serrated.or cut, and g 

- The flowers are solitary,-on slender hairy peduncles ; the calyx 

consists of two ovate, rough, concave leaves, Ath fall. be-~ 

fore the petals expand; these are four, large, roundish, un- 
equal, and spreading, of a full bright scarlet ‘colour, and some- 

times marked with a black spot at the base... The germen 18 

_ ovate, smooth, with a convex, sessile, shicld-like stigma, 

scalloped on the edge, having many punple-coloured rays; and 

becomes an urn- shaped capsule '. 

~The petals must be gathered when they begin to’ blow, as 
they very. soon drop after they are fully expanded. 

Qualities. They have a faint narcotic odour, aud a mucila- 
ginous, very slightly bitter taste. They yield their colouring 
inatier to warm water; and_on this account only are. used, as 
they cannot be said to possess any anodyne. properties. 

Officinal preparation. Syrupus Rhoeades. 1. D. 

2..PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM. 

Officinal.. Papaverts capsuLa. Orium. Lond. Capsura ejusgue 
succus spissatus oviuM dictus. Edin. ParavER ALBUM ; CAPSULE, 
Ortum,; succus concretus. Dub. Poppy capsules or heads ; 
and Opium, the concrete juice of the unripe capsules. 

The somniferous or white poppy is a native of Asia ; ald 
although it is found growing wild in the’ southern parts of 
Europe, and even in England, yet there is every reason for 
thinking that its seed must have been carried to these parts. 
Tt was very early cultivated in Greece, perhaps at first oe 
for the sake of its seed, which was ased as food ?; and in th 
present age, not only on account of the opium, for which it is 
reared in Turkey and India, but also on account of the cap- 
sules, and of the bland oil obtained from the seeds, the poppy 


is extensively cultivated in most of the states of Furope3. It 
is an annual plant, flowering in July, with a glaucous co- 


Joured, smooth, erect, round stem, rising to the height of 
five or six feet, when in a favourable situation: ‘The leaves 


¥ 


! This form of capsule easily distinguishes it <i Papaver dulium, which has 
a long, nazow capsule, but jn other ; respects closely resembles the corn | POPPYs 

2 Homer notices it, under the name of nnd, AS a “garden plant; and it is said 
tobe nourishing, by Hippocrates: the seeds are not narcotic. r 

3 In England. it has been cultivated for the pampoge | of obtaining opium ; and 
a Mr. Ball, i in 1796, received a premium from the Society for the Enconrage- 
ment of Arts, fur a specimen of British opium little inferior to the Oriental ; but 
the project of making opium in this country has not been pursued to Uses 
ful extent, Transactions sf the Sosiely of Arts, xiv. 260 to 2 70. 


generally hairy. 
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are laree, simple, obtuse, lobed and crenated, and embracing 
the stem on which they are alternately placed. The flowers 
are large and terminal; the calyx is formed of two smooth, 
ovate, bifid, concave leaves, that drop on the expanding of 
the petals ; which are four in number, large, roundish, entire, 
somewhat undulated and white: the filaments are very nu- 
merous, slender, shorter than the coroHa, and support erect, 
compressed anthers ; and the germéh, which is globular, 1s 
crowned with a many-rayed stigma. The capsule, which stands 
on a short pedicel, is globular when well grown, from three 
to four inches in diameter, a little flattencd at the top and bot- 
tom, and crowned with the persistent stigma, the segments of 
which stand erect, and have an elegant appearance. The seeds 
are small and very numerous. 6 

All the parts of the poppy contain a white opaque narcotic 
juice; but it abounds more in the capsules: hence these are 
the only officinal part of the plant, and for them chiefly is the 
plant cultivated in this country. They are gathered as they 
ripen; and as this happens at different times, there are annu- 
ally three or four gatherings. They are brought to market in 
bags, each containing about 3000 capsules, and sold to the 
druggists’. ve 

The milky juice of the poppyinits more perfect state, which 
is the case in warm climates only, is extracted by incisions 
made in the capsules, and inspissated ; and forms the opium 
of commerce. The plants during their growth are carefully 
watered and manured, the watering being more profuse as 


the period of flowering approaches, -and unti] the capsules are ’ 


half grown, when it is discontinued, and the collection of the 
opium commences. At sunset longitudinal incisions are made 
upon exch half-ripe capsule, passing from below upwards, and 
not penetrating to. the internal cavity. The night dews favour 
the exudation of the juice, which is collected in the morning 
by olc women and children, who scrape it from off the wounds 
with a small iron scoop, and deposit the whole in an earthen 
pot, where it is worked by the hand in the sunshine, until it 
attain a considerable degree of spissitude. Itis then formed 
into cakes, which are laid in earthen basins to be further ex- 
siccated, when it is covered over with peppy or tobacco 
leaves*, Such is the mode followed in India, and according 
to Kempfer’s account nearly the same is practised in Persia ; 
and when the juice is drawn in a similar manner in this coun- 
try, and inspissated, it bas all the characters of pure opium. 


aoe : 
? The London market is chiefly supplied from Mitcham in Surry. The ave- 
rage price of each bag, containing 3000 capsules, is about 4/. 10s.—Stevenson’s 
Survey, 382, 2 Med. Olserv. and Inquiries, Vv: 317. 
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' Opium is’brought to this country in cbests‘from Turkey and 
India’ The Turkey opivm is in flat pieces, covered with leaves, 
and the reddish capsules of some species of rumex, which is 
considered au indication of its*goodvess, as the inferior kinds 
of opium have none of these capsules adheritig ‘to them.’ Tur- 
key opium generally contains ‘about one-fourth jpart of im- 
purities. “East Indian opium is in round masses, covered with 
successive layers of Jeaves, to the thickness nearlyof 4th of an 
ch. “Mr. Kerr relates, that at’Bahar it is frequently adul- 
terated with cowdune, the extract of the poppy procured by 
boiling, and ‘various other substances. | 

~ Opium is regarded as bad when it is very’soft or friable, of 
an intensely black colour, Gr mixed with many impurities. 
A weak orempyreumatic odour, sweetish taste, or the power of 
marking, when drawn across paper, a brown continuous streak, 
are also'symiptoms ofinferior opium, — 

Qualities. 1. The dryed capsule of the poppy 1s inodorous, 
and nearly insipid, a slight degree of bitterness only being 
perceptible when it'is long chewed. Water by coction extracts 
145 virtues ; and when the decoction is evaporated, an extract 1s 
obtained, with properties similar to opium, but less powerful. 

“2. Turkey ‘opium has a peculiar, strong, heavy, narcotic 
odour, and a bitter taste, which is accompanied with a sensa- 
tion of acrid heat, or bitine on the tongue and. lips, if the. 
opium be well chewed. Its colour, when good, is dark red- 
dish brown, its texture ‘compact and uniform. » When soft, 
it 18 tenacious; but when Jong exposed to the air, becomes 
hard, breaks with an uniform shining fracture, is pulverulent, 
and affords'a yellowish powder. It is inflammable, and par- 
tially soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. By long boiling 
in water under exposure to the air, its narcotic powers are im- 
paired; yet nothing rises with water, when it is distilled with 
that fluid’. “When carefully triturated with hot water, about. 
five parts in twelve of the opium are dissolved and retained in 
solution, nearly six parts are simply suspended, and rather more 
than one part remains perfectly insoluble, of a/viscid, plastic 
nature, somewhat resembling the gluten of wheat, but of a 
dark colour. Bucholz regafded this as caoutchouc ; according 
to Proust it contains wax; and Gren supposed it to be analogous 
to gluten. By digesting alcohol on this substance [ found 
that it dissolved a small portion of it, acquired a reddish yellow 
colour, and became milky when added to water. Sulphuric 
ether digested on it, broke it down, and dissolved a portion of 
it, forming a yellowish tincture, which when evaporated’on 


* Beaumé, however, asserts that the odorous part of the opium is an oil. 
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water left resin, a bitter extractive, and somie acicular crystals 
of that salt which Derosne supposed to be the narcotic princi- 
le. The insoluble part, after the action of the ether, was sub- 
jected to a set of comparative experiments with the gluten of 
wheat, when it afforded similar results with the majority, of 
the tests employed. Hence this part of Turkey opium appears, 
to be a modification of gluten combined with resin, extractive, 

and a peculiar salt. ! te 
8. East Indian epium has a strong empyreumatic smell, and 


less of the peculiar narcotic heavy odourof the Turkey opium 5. 


the taste 1s equally bitter, but more nauseous, and it has less 
acrimony : it agrees with the Turkey opium in its other sensi- 
Lle qualities, except that its colour is blacker, ifs texture less 
compact ; and when triturated with water no insoluble plastic 
residuum is left, but it is, altogether taken up ; eight parts in 
twelve being dissolved, and. the remainder suspended in the 
fluid. ely Abe : 

The aqueous solutions.of both kinds of opium are transparent 
when filtered, that of the East Indian having the deepest 
brown colour 5 neitheris decomposed by alcoliol, but both are 
precipitated by the carbonate of potass, although the pure alkaly 
does not affect them ; they are.also precipitated by solutions 
of the muriate and nitrate of mercury, the acetate and super-~ 
acetate of lead, the nitrate of silver; and the sulphates of cop- 
per, of zinc, and of iron. They are also precipitated by intu- 
sion of galls; the precipitate, as dector Duncan justly observes, 


resembling more that produced by cinchonin, .than that by 


gelatine’. The solution of acetite of barytes doesnot alter 
the solutions of Turkey opium, but produces acopious precipi- 
tate with those of the East Indian; oxalic acid precipitates both, 
but the latter more copisusly. From these experiments opium 
appears to contain resin, gum, bitter extractive, a peculiar 
crystallizable salt, and sulphate of lime, which appears to be 
very abundant in the East Indian opium : the Turkish contains 
besides, ‘a species of gluten. bid is 

When ether is used as a menstraum for opium, and the re- 
sin and extractive which it takes up are separated by evaporat- 
ing the tincture on the surface of water, the pellicle of resin 
deposited is nearly insipid, while the extractive dissolved in 
the water bas an intensely bitter taste : from this fact, and the 
circumstance’ already mentioned of opium becoming inert 
when boiled in water, we might venture to conclude that the 
narcotic principle resides in the extractive; but Derosne hag 
lately asserted that the activity of opium depends on a pecuy 


ca 
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1 Edinturgh New Dispensary, bth edit. 332, 
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liar salt. He evaporated a watery infusion of opium to the 
consistence of syrup, and digested ‘the gritty precipitate formed 
by this evaporation in hot alcohol: as the solution cooled, asalt 
formed, which by repeated solutions and crystallizations was ob- 
tained free from the resin, of a white colour, and in rectangular 
prisms with rhomboidal bases ; these were inodorous, insipid, 
insoluble in cold water, but soluble in 400 paris of boiling wa- 
ter; soluble in 100 parts of cold, and 24 0f boiling alcohol ; 
suluble in hot ether and the volatile oils, but separating as 
these fluids cooled; and very soluble in, all the-acids. Given 
to dogs, it produced the eflects of a strong dose of opium; and 
in .a similar manner the bad effects were. eirelieved by vinegars 
In repeating the experiments of Derosne, we obtained a much 
greater,proportion of crystals of this peculiar salt from East 
{ndian thay from. Turkey opium, which we conceive militates 
conan his idea of. its being the narcotic principle, as much 
arger doses af) that, variety “of opium are required to: produce 
its nareotic effect on the system. We. have had no opportu- 
nities of ascertaining the power of the salt; but from Derosne’s 
account it 1s not much. more powerful nate @ narcotic than 
opium itself *. 
-GiMedical. properties serch ciae Poppy headar:: or capsules 
possess. anodyne properties: they are chiefly employed, boiled 
in water, a3 fomentations to-inflamed and. ulcerated surfaces 5 
and-ai syrup prepared with the inspissated decoction is used as 
an anodyne for children; and to allay the tickling cough in 
obronia catarrh, and phthisis. : 
Opium operates as a powerful atid, very diffusible stimulus, 
baat its primary operation 1s-followed by narcotic and sedative 
effects ina degree much greater than could be expected from 
the previous excitement» it induces. . It acts directly on the 
nervous system, and when taken into the stomach destroys 
irritability, and allays pain in the most distant parts of the 
body, independent of the circulation, and without inducing 
any change on the composition of the blood. As the»princi- 
ple, therefore, on which opium acts is the same over all the 
body, the topical application of it is capable of producing si- 
milar effects, only 1 in a diminished degree, to those resulting 
from it when it is taken into the stomach. The larger the dose 
is, the more quickly its primary action 18 extended over the 
whole habit; and as every part is excited nearly at the same 
moment of time, the general consequent exhaustion must ne- 
ayssarily more rapidly, follow than when the dose is‘merely suf- 


4 Annales de Chimie, \xv. 270... Derosne concludes, from the effects of nitri¢ 
agid and caloric en this salt, that it is composed of oxygen, hyde ogen; azote, and 
eavbon. Tt does uot redden vegetable blues. Idid. p. 279, 
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ficient to induce a degree of excitement scarcely exceeding the 
powers of the system on which it operates.) Hence either the 
stimulant or the sedative effects of opium may be rendered) 
obvious by the nature of the dose in which it is.exhibited 3 
and the early knowledge of ‘this truth might have saved much 
of the keen controversy which; this subject at one period: oc- 
casioned. evi) tad i 
In moderate doses opium increases the force‘and frequency 
of the pulse, augments the heat of the body, ‘invigorates both 
the corporeal and mental: functions; and exhilarates even to 
intoxication '. By degreés these effects are succeeded by lan= 
guor, lassitude, and sleep; and in many instances headach, 
sickness, thirst, tremors, and other symptoms of ‘debility} 
such as follow the €xcessive use of ardent spirits, supervene, 
In large doses the primary excitement is scarcely apparent, but 
the pulse seems to be at’once diminished, drowsiness andistus 
por iminediately come on, and are followed by delirium, sigh+ 
ing, deep and stertorous*breathing, convulsions, apoplexy and 
death. The appearances on dissection are those which indicate 
the previous existence of violent inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; but notwithstanding the symptoms of apoplexy which 
an overdose when it proves fatal occasions, no particular/ap- 
pearance of an inflammatory state or fullness of the vessels of 
the brain are perceived. nS NRT 
Opium is efhicaciously given in some diseases of debility, as 
“in continued fevers of the typhoid kind, and intermittents, and 
combined with calomel to check the progress of gangrene. In 
typhus, when given in'small doses frequently repeated, it is'an 
useful assistant to wine and tonics in supporting the vis vite$ 
and at the same time allays irritation, and-obtunds the suscep=> 
tibility of those morbid impressions which occasion watchful- 
ness, delirium, tremors, and subsultus tendinum., Some cau- 


tion, however, is required in its exhibition 3 forif the heat of © 


the body be much above the natural standard, and the skin 
dry, opium increases these symptoms, augments thirst, and 
occasions restlessness. But if moisture bescoming on, opium 
accelerates it, and tranquillity and sleep follow. | Hence’ the 
propriety of Dr. Currie’s advice, not to give the evening dose 
ef opium in these fevers till very late, or about one or twa 


us 
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The Turks'call opium ofiont; and in the'teriakihana; or opium shops of Con- 
stantinople, take it in graduated doses from.ten grains to, one hundred grains in 
aday: it is mixed with rich syrup and the inspissated juices of fruit-to rénder 
it more palatable and less intoxicating and is taken with a spoon, or made up 
into small lozenges stamped with the words Mash Allah, literally “ The work 
of God.” The Tartar couriers who travel great distances, and with astonishing 


rapidity, take nothing else to support them during their journey. © Dallaway’s" : 


Constantinople, 4to, 78. 
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o’clock in the morning, when the heat is subsiding 5 3 or first to 
lower the temperature, and excite sensible perspiration by the 
effusion of cold water, or tepid sponging'. Tt is hurtful also 
where there is any disposition to local inflammation, particu- 
larly of the chest ; and where there is much determination tothe 
head. Opium very materially assists the bark ip curing intermit- 
tents, and prevents it from running off by the bowels. When 
given at the approach of the paroxysm, it sometimes checks its 
attack, or shortens and renders it milder, and abatesthe violence 
of the hot stage by determining to the surface, and nk Bee 
sleep. 

In acute rheumatism opium is given united with j ipecacu= 
hana or antimonials, and nitre, and always relieves when it 
determines to the surface. In the other phlegmasiz*,; how~ 
ever, it cannot with propriety be used in the early staves but 
after the inflammatory action Is subdued, it is useful in quiet 
ing cough, allaying pain, and procuring sleep. 

In eruptive diseases, particularly small-pox, the liberal us 


of opium is found to ‘be highly beneficial, when enaisldils 


precede the appearance of the eruption, or if the accompany- 
ing fever assume the typhoid type. In malignant. scarlatina, 
pemphigus, and several others of the exanthemata, itis equally 
yaluable ; but its use is contraindicated { in this class of se irr 
when the fever is inflammatory. 

In the hemorrhagiz it.is useful when the discharge arises 
chiefly from an increased degree of irritability, and where'the 
pulse, instead of being strong and full, is small, quick, and in- 
termitting. Hence its efficacy in the floodings of irritable habits 
after abortions and in phthisical hemoptysis. It has been re- 
commended also after bloodletting, in the heemoptysis and he- 
matemesis of the later months of pregnancy. 

Although opiates are hurtful at first, and check expectora- 
tion in catarrh, yet when the cough remains obstinate their 
good effects are undoubted ; and in the contagious catarrh or 
influenza, an opiate at bedtime is requisite for quieting the , 
couch in every stage of the disorder. In dysentery, also, the 
benefit to be derived from opium depends very much on. the 
bowels having been previously well cleared. in which case it 
allays the tormina and tenesmus ; and the same remark applies 
tu diarrhoea. 

But the spasmodic and convulsive diseases are those in 
which opium is most evidently useful. In tetanus, although 
it does not always succeed, even when given in the largest doses, 


* Medical Reports on the Use of cold and warm Water, i i. 290. 
“2 Were it allowable in a work of this nature to criticize nosological. arrange. 


ments, we might perhaps justly question the propriety of plating rheumatism 
among the phlegmasizx. 
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yet many cases have occurred in milaigh the continued: exbibi-, 
tion of large doses has.overcoine the spasm, and cured the 
disease: often, however, very Farge quantities of the remedy 
have been taken without any sensible effect on the state of the 
habit, and without relieving the disorder ; and the same is the 
case in hydrophobia, in which 180 grains of solid opium have 
been taken in the space of twelve hours without producing any 
apparent efiect. It has.been found beneficial in chorea; but 
it is necessary to precede 1 its-use by atrong cathartics, or at least 
to give it im combination with these'... In epilepsy it proves 
useful when given in combination with musk; and it has 
been recommended by highly respectable authority 7 in eclam- 
psia, but its efficacy in this co mplaint is rather,doubtful, In 
spasmodic asthma it shortens the paroxysms, abates the vio- 
Jence of the cough, in pertussis, when given alter the primary 
fever subsides; and is, more-especialiy. useful in pyrosis and 
cholera than any other medicine. Solid opium, cither alone or 
united with camphor, is the mest cffectual remedy. for check- 
ing obstinate vomiting proceeding from a morbid. irritability, 


of the stomach., In colic and ileus it is given in combination » 


with laxatives, and allays the spasm and pain; nor is, it less 
eficacious in flatulent colic with hernia. As a seca, in Lues 
venerea opium 1s stil] relied on by some foreign practitioners, 
but ihe idea of its antivenereal powers has been justly exploded 
in this country.5 and it is properly regarded only as an useful 
adjunet {o mercury in this disease : «* by diminishing the sen- 
Sibihty of the stomach and bowels, it prevents many of those 
inconyeniencies which this mineral.is apt to excite in the prime. 
vie, and allows it to be more easily, introduced into the sy- 
stem.” In short,,in all cases where the irritability is morbidly. 
increased, and ey ova if 18 OF importance to lessen pain, and, 
procure, sleep, opium is undoubtedly the most valuable. article 
of the materia medica, 

Opium is contraindicated in all morbid states of the body 
where a strong inflammatory diathcsis exists; i, pulmonary 


‘affections, When the cough is dry and hard, and the expectora- 


tion difficult and scanty ; and ij not hurtful, its use 18 at least 
doubtful in mama, in which it generally occasions restlessness 
instead of procuring sicep. 

Externally used opium is almost as efficacious as when it 
is taken into the stomach, and produces. its narcatic effects 
without affecting the head or producing nausea, It is applied 
In the form of frictions, either combined with. oil, or with the 


¥ 


* Olservations on the Administration and Utility a pias Medicines, Se. 86, 
2 Denman. -Bland. 
3 Pearson’s Observations, Gc. on Articles used in the Cure of Lues Fenevrea, p. 6a, 
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camphor Halhvent, or in the form of tincture; thus applied, 
it may be used in all the diseases above enumexated. We have 
often seen its good effects in colic ; and have also witnessed 
its singular efficacy in symptomatic trismus, when rubbed 
on the jaw, and applied to the scrobiculus cordis by means of 
pledgets soaked in the tincture. A piece of solid opiam stuffed 
into a carious tooth relieves the pain of toothach; and intro= 
duced into the rectum, either in the solid form or dissolved 
in water as an enema, it affords relief in tenesmus, in painful 
affections of the LO lahigen gland, and in spasmodic strictures. 
A weak watery solution of it also is an useful adjunct to injee- 
tions in gonorrhea, | and to collyria in ophthalmia;: and the 
vinous tincture dropped into the i removes the suffusion 
which often remains in that disease after the inflammation has 
been subdued ; and restores the tone of the diseased organ, 

Opium i is exhibited either in substance as a pill or underthe 
form of tincture. It is necessary to avoid combining it with 

ae substances which decompose it ; and therefore solutions of 
oxymuriate of mercury, acetate of lead, sulphates of zinc, iron, 
and copper; of the carbonates of alkalies, lime water, infusion 
of galls, ad infusion of yellow dachina bark, are incompatt- 
ble im prescriptions with opium. 

The dose of opium varies according to the nature of the dis- 
ease, and the peculiar intention for which itis ordered: The 
circumstance of the patient having been previously accustomed 
to its use must also regulate the extent of the dose; for in this 
case a dose, which to one unaccustamed to its use would prove 
fatal, may perhaps to another inthe habit of taking it be scarcely 
sufficient to produce its narcotic effects. A quarter ofa gr ain, 
or even less, frequently repeated, 1s, in general, sufficient to 
keep up its stimulant effect ; and from gr. j to grs. ij act asa 
narcotic, and produce. sleep ; while in’ “tetanus, hydrophobia, 
and some other diseases, f3vfs of landanum bave been given 
im twenty-six hours, without occasioning any bad ee stay or 
even producing sleep", 

The use of opium for the purpose of exhilarating ‘the ane: 
has Jong been used in Turkey, Syria, and China; “and of late 
years it eh: been unfortunately adopted by many, particularly 
females, in this country. Russell® says that in Syria, when come 
bined with RISES and aromatics, he has known it taken to the 
amount of 5) intwenty-four hours. Its habitual use cannot be 
‘too much reprobatéd. It impairs the digestive organs, conse- 
quently the vigouf of the whole body, and destroys also gra- 
dually the mental energies. The effects of opium on those 


, 


4 Gurrie’s Medical Reports, @e. 1.138, : 2 History of FP oc tt 123. 
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addicted to its use, says Russell, are at first obstinate costive~ 
ness, succeeded by diarrhoea and flatulence, with loss of appe- 
tite and a sottish appearance. The memories of those who 
take it soon fail, they become prematurely old, and then sink 
into the grave objects of scorn and pity'. , 

When opium: has been taken in an overdose, the first thing 
to be done for counteracting its bad effects is the exhibition of 
a powerful emetic ; and for this purpose Dj of sulphate of zinc, 
or from ers. v to grs. x of sulphate of copper dissolved in 
water should be immediately swallowed; and the vomiting 
kept up for a considerable time, and urged by irritation of the 
fauces. Large draughts of vinegar and water, or other acidu- 
lated fluids should be frequently taken ; and the powers of the 
habit supported by brandy, coffee, and cordials. The sufferer 
should be kept awake, and, if possible, in continued gentle 
motion. Currie recommends for removing the drowsiness the 
affusion of warm water at 106° or 108° *. 

Officinal preparations. Of the poppy capsules— Decoctum Papaveris. L. 
Extractum Papaveris. L.E. Syrupus Papaveris. L. E. D. Of opium— 
Opium purificatum. D. Confectio Opii. L. E. Electuarium Catechu. E. 
Extractum Opi. L.E.D. Pilule Opi. E. Pilule Saponis cum 
Opio. L. Pulvis opiatus. E. Pulvis Cornu usti.cum Opio. L. Pul- 
vis Crete comp. cum Opio. L. Pulvis Ipecacuhane comp. L. E. D 


Tinctura Opit. L. E. D. Tinctura Camphore composita. L. D,. 


Tinctura Opi ammoniata. E. Trochisc: Glycyrrhize cum Opie. E, 


PASTINACA. Spec. Plant: Willd. i. 1465. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
G. 558. Fruit elliptical, compressed, flat. Pedals involute, entire. 
Species 3. Pastinaca Opoponax. Opoponax, or Rough Parsnip. Med. 

Bot. 2d edit. 122. t. 47. | 
Officinal. Ovoronax. Lond. Opoponax. 

This species of parsnip is a perennial plant, a native of 
the south of Europe, flowering in July. The root 1s as thick 
as the human arm, branched, of a yellow colour, and covered 
with a corky bark: the stem rises about five feet in height, 


the thickness of a man’s finger, round, striated, scariose at the 


base, angular at the summit, and shining: the radical leaves 
are simple, cordate, and crenated ; those of the stem ternate 
and quinate, with the terminal leafiet cordate and very large: 
the whole are petiolate, with the petioles sheathing, and the 


' Mustapha Shatoor, an opium eater in Smyrna, took daily 3iij of crude . 


opium. ‘The visible effects at the time were the sparkling of his eyes, and great 
exhilaration of spirits. He found the desire of increasing his dose growing 
upon him. He seemed twenty years older than he really was; his complexion 
was very sallow, his legs small, his gums eaten away, and the teeth laid bare - 
the sockets. He could not rise without first swallowing gis of opium, Phil. 
Trans. xix. 289, 

2 Reports on Water, i. 80. 
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leaflets, hairy on the,under surface: the umbelliferous branches 
are very smooth; first alternate, erect; then two, three, or 
four together, in a sort of whorl, two or three inches long, 
with one or two spathaceous leaflets towards the middle or at 
the top: the universal umbels have seven or eight rays, an 
inch long, of a yellowish green-colour: both the involucres 
and inyolucels consist of from four to. six very short leaflets, 
frequently permanent. The fruit is flat. as 
_ In the warmer climates where this plant grows, the milky 
juice which exudes from incisions made in the roots, and dried: 
in the sun, forms the opoponax of the shops. . It is imported 
from Turkey and India in chests; and. is sometimes in tears 
or drops, but more usually in irregular lumps. ~ \) 
_ Qualities. Opoponax has a strong disagreeable smell and 
a bitter acrid taste. The masses are of.a reddish yellow co- 
four, speckled with white on the outside, paler within, and 
frequently variegated with large white pieces. Its specific gra-_ 
vity is 1:622'. It appears to be.a compound of gum, resin, 
and essential oil. When triturated with water, about one half 
of it dissolves, forming an opaque milky solution, which de- 
posits on standing a portion of. resinous matter, and becomes 
yellowish. Alcohol acts feebly on it; and in distillation either 
with it or with water, the odour of the opoponax is very 
strongly, communicated to the fluids, but scarcely any oil is 
obtained in a separate state. | 

Medical properties and uses. This gum-resin is regarded as 
antispasmodic and emmehagogue, and.as such has been. used 
in hysteria and chlorosis; but it is very seldom ordered... The 
dose may be from grs. x to 3fs. | 

PETROLEUM. Vide Bitumen. 

PHASIANUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i. 737. 
Cl. 2. Ord. ». Aves, Gallinz. . 

, G. 101. Beak short, strong. Cheeks made smooth, with a naked skin. 
Feet spurred. ; 


Species 1, Phasianus Gallus. The Dunghill Fowl. 7ill. Ornith. 154, » 
t. 20, : 


Offictnal. Ovum. Lond. The Fge. bahay 

The common domestic fowl is too well known to require 
any description. The country whence it originally came has 
not been correctly ascertained ; although it-is conjectured that 
it was brought from Persia by the Phcenicians, about 500 years 
before the birth of Christ? As an article of food it is the 


1 Brisson. ’ . 

2 British Zuology, i. 280. There is a variety of the common fowl named the 
Dorking Fow!, from being generally procured from Dorking in Surry, which 
has two toes behind instead of one. Another variety is found at Mozambique,» 
and at Siam, which has the skin, bones, periosteum, and sometimes the flesh, 
quite black, and yet is esteemed good eating. 
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Jeast stimulating of animal substances ;, and the broth made of 
the young fowl or chicken is not only the best restorative diet 
for the convalescent, but is also a useful diluent in cholera, 
dyseutery, and other disorders of the bowels. After they are> 
a year old, their flesh becomes less and less digestible; but the 
capon and poulard retain their tenderness Jonger. 

The egg consists of two distinct fluid matters, the white and. 
the volk; the membranes which inclose these, and the shells 

Quatities. The white is inodorous and insipid, of a glary 
viscid nature, readily dissolving in water, coaculable by a heat 
ef 165° Fahrenheit, and also by acids and alcohol. When 
coagulated it becomes ie he and.is no longer soluble either in 
cold or hot water. Frorh the experiments of Dr. Bostock, it 
appears to be composed of water 80°0, albumen 15-5, and mu- 
cus 4*5 in 100 parts; and besides shows traces of soda, sul- 
phureted hydrogen gas, and benzoic acid. The yolk is also 
insipid, but has a bland oily taste; and when agitated. with 
water forms a milky emulsion. When boiled it becomes a 
granular solid, and yields by expression a yellow insipid fixed 
oil. It consists of four constituents, water, oil, albumen, and 
gelatine; on ‘the presence of the albumen depends the 
hardness of the boiled yolk. The shedl consists of carbo- 
nate of lime, phosphate of lime, and animal mucus. When 
it is burnt, the carbonic acid is dissipated, the animal ces 
ment destroyed, and pure lime, with phosphate of lime, ob- 
tained. ate 

Medical properties and uses. The yolks of raw éggs are 
gently laxative, and have been thought serviceable in jaundice 
and other hepatic obstructions. Beaten up with sngar and 
wine they are extremely nutritive, and are consequently useful 
in convalescencies, and other cases of debility. In pharma- 
ceutical operations the yolks are used for rendering oil and 
balsams miscible with water; and the whites for clarification *. 
The shells are antacid ; but possess no advantages over chalk - 
when unburned, or lime when they are burned. Rs 


PHYSETER. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i. 227. 

Cl. 1. Ord. 7> Mammalia Cete. . 

G. 39. Teeth in the lower jaw, but none in the upper. . Tule in the 
head or great front. | 

Species 2. Physeter Macrocepialus, Spermaceti Whale. JWillowgh. 
Piste APPS By PAY Tans) x, S20e7, 9, ‘ ; 


‘Hens have been known to lay eggs when twenty years «'d. Supplement to 
Latham, 207. 

* OWing to peculiar_iciosynerasy, the smallest portion of the white of egg" 
eannot be eaten by some persons withuut occasioning pain, sickness, and an ery. 
sipetalous eruption onthe skin. 
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| Offcinal. ‘Ceractum, Lond. Materia in cranio reperta, SrpeRMA- 
ceti dicia, Edin, Sprrma Cert; ‘sevum. Jub, Spermaceti- 
This species of whale inhabits chiefly the Southern Ocean, 
although some are occasionally seen in the Eurepean seas. ft 
is a large-fish, generally measuring about sixty ieet in iengthy 
and thirty in circumference at the thickest part of the head, 
which is blunt, and about nine feet in height, It 1s of a 
blackish colour on the upper part of the body, ‘and white on 
the belly. There are 46 double teeth in the lower jaw, which 
is shorter than the upper; and in the head-is a triangular bony 
cavity covered by the common integuments only, and filled 
with an oily fluid, which, on the death of the fish, congeals 
into a spongy mass. The eyes are small : the pectoral fins near 
the angles of the mouth; and the tail forked. 
The spongy oily mass is dug out from the. cavity of the 
head, and the oil separated from it by dripping’. In this.state 
it has a yellow unctuous appearance, and is brought to Eng- 
- land in barrels. The following is the modeof purifying it in the 
great way: The mass ig putinto hair bags, and pressed between 
lates of iron, in a screw press, until it becomes hard and brit- 
tle. It is then broken in pieces, and thrown into boiling wa- 
ter, where it melts, and the impurities rising to the surface are 
skimmed off. After being cooled, and separated from the 
water, it is put into fresh water in a large boiler, and a weak 
ley of the potash of commerce added to it by degrees. This 
part of the process is thrice repeated, after which the whole is 
poured into coolers, where the spermaceti concretes into a 
white semitransparent mass, which, on being cut into small 
pieces, assumes the flaky aspect it has in the shops ?. 
Qualities. Purified spermaceti is a white, crystallized, fria- 
_ ble, semitransparent, unctuous substance, inodorous and: insi- 
pid. Its specific gravity is 9°433. It melts at 112° Fahren- 
heit?; and at a higher temperature evaporates, very little altered 5 
although by repeated distillations it is partly, decomposed, and 
a brown acid liquor obtamed. » Like the fixed oils it- leaves, 
when heated on paper, a greasy stain, and can be diffused: in 
water by means of the yolk of egg or mucilage. It is soluble 
in hot alcohol, ether, and oil of turpentine, but concretes again 
as the fluids cool; and is completely soluble in the fixed oils. 
Of the acids. the sulphuric only acts on it, dissolving it, and 
forming a dark-coloured, thick, soapy solution, which has a 
faint smell of sulphur. The alkaline carbonates do not affect 
it, but it is partially dissolved in the pure alkalies.. Long ex- 


2 An ordinary-sized whale will yield upwards of twelve large barrels of crude 
ermaceti. 
? Monthly Magazine, August 1809, 3 Bostock, Nichol, Journ, iv. 184, 
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osure to hot air renders it rancid ; but it may be again purified 
i being washed in a warm Jey of potass. 
Medical properties and uses. Spermaceti is demulcent and 
emollient. It however possesses no advantages for internal use 
over the fixed bland oils. It is used in dysentery and irita~ 
tions of the alimentary canal, and in catarrh and phthisis : but’ 
in the latter cases it is less beneficial than the bland oils; for, 
as these are readily united with water by means of alkalies and 
mucilages, the compounds formed with them are more viscid, 
and better adapted for smearing the fauces. Several imaginary 
healing virtues were formerly supposed to belong to sperma- 
eeti; on which account it was, and still is, often given to wo= 
men inchild-bed. [t is, however, when combined with water 
by means of the yolk of egg, a pleasant vehicle for tincture of 
opium, when the after-pains are troublesome. It forms a part 
in the composition of several ointments. — Hou 
The dose is from 5fs to 5j{s rubbed with sugar, orin the form 
of emulsion. 
Officinal preparations. Ceratum simplex. E. Cerqtum Cetacei. L. 
Unguentum Cetacei. L. D. ly 
PIMPINELLA. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1471. 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Umbellate. | 
G. 562, Fruit ovate-oblong. Petals inflected. Stigma nearly globular. . 
Species 8. Pimpinella Anisum. Anise. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 135. t. 52. 
Officinal, Awnist semina. Lond, --——; SEMEN. Edin. ANiIsuM; 
SEMINA. Dub. Anise seeds. 4 . 
This is an annual plant, a native of Egypt; but cultivated 
abundantly in Malta and Spain, and in our physical herb gar- 
dens‘; flowering in July. It is a delicate plant, and rises about 
a foot only in height. The stem is striated, smooth, jointed, 
and branching: ‘the lower leaves are roundish, lobed, and 
toothed ; but the upper ones are divided into narrow pinnated 
segments: the flowers are small and white, in flat terminal , 
umbels, without involucres: the seeds are oblong, swelling, 
striated, and of a greenish colour. . . 
The anise grown in this country ripens its seed sufficiently 
to be gathered about the middle of August. A greater quantity 
of seed, however, than is grown here js annually imported from 
Malta and Spain. The Spanish is small, and generally pre- - 
ferred. am tp | 
Qualities. Anise seeds have an aromatic odour, and a 
-sweetish, warm, grateful taste. Both alcohol and water ex- 
tract their virtues; and in distillation with water they yield 
a yellowish volatile pil, which concretes at a temperature of 50° 


' A considerable! quantity is cultivated at Mitcham in Surry, chiefly for the: 
use of the rectifiers of British spirits. Stevenson's Syrpeys 379. 
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of Fabeener: ‘An oil of «a greenish eolduer also is obtained 


from anise seeds by expression; it consists of a bland fixed 
inodorous oil, mixed with a large portion of the proper essen- 
tial oil, 

Medical properties and uses. These seeds are carminative ; 
“and are supposed to possess the power of promoting the secre- 
tion of milk. They are chiefly used in’ flatulencies, and in 
_the tormina of infants, °% ‘hey are given in substance bruised, 
in doses of from ers. x to 51]. 

~ Officinal preparations. Oleum Anisi. L. E. D. Spiritus Anisi. L, 


PIMENTA BACC#. Vide Myrtus. 
PINUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 494. 


Cl. 21. Ord. 8. Moneecia Monadelphia. Mat. ord. Conifer, 

G. 1711. Male. Calyx four-leaved. Corolla none. Stamens many, 
JAnthers naked. 

Female, Calyx siechies, with a two-flowered scale, Corolla 
none. Pistil one. Nut with a membranous wing. 

* with double leaves. 

Species 1. Pinus sylvestris. The Wild Pine, or Scotch Fir. Med. Bot. 
2d ed. 1.t. 1. Smith Flora Brit. 1031. Lamlert, Description of the 
Genus Pinus, i. t. 1. 

*** * with fascicled leaves. 

Species 24. Pinus Larix. The Larch. Med. Bat. Qd ed. 7. t. 4. Lam- 

bert, 53. t. 35. 

*#**** with solitary leaves, distinct at the Lase. . 

Species 27. Pinus Balsamea. Balm-of-Gilead Fir. Lambert, 48. t. 31. 

Species 32. Pinus Alies.. Norway Spruce Fir. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 4. 
t, 2; Lambert, 37. t..25. 

1. Tue Scotcu Fir, 

Officinal, a. Texepinruina vuncaris. Lond. TereBINTHINA 

VULGARIS; RESINA. Dub. . ; 
B. TeresinTHINa«® oLeum. Lond. 
vy. Resina FLava, Lond. Resina Pint. Edin. Restna arpa. Dub. 


do. Pix tiauipa. Lond. Dub. Resina empyreumatica, Pix Li _ 


avipa dicta. Edin. 

Common Turpentine.- Oil of Turpentine. | Resin. Tar. 

The wild pine, or Scotch fir, so named from its growing 
wild on the Scotch mountains’, is common in most of the 
northern parts of Europe. It is a straight, abruptly-branched 
tree, rising in a favourable soil to the ‘height of eighty feet*, 
covered with a rough, cracked, brownish- coloured ‘bark, and 
always clothed with foliage. The leaves are short, nears ‘en- 
tire, pointed, concave on one side, and convex on’ the other, 
about two inches long, of a bright green colour, and issuing 


\ 


™ When Cesar assertéd that tha fir did not grow in Britain, he must have 
meant the P. Abies. ‘The ancient name of the &; r in Scotland was Gius, in Ire- 
jand Giumius, andin Wales Fynniduydh. . 

2 The fir flourishes best in an arid siliceous soil, 
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in pairs from a white truncated sheath: the flowers are white: 
the male catkin 1s densely spiked, bracteated, elliptical, obtuse, 
with numerous scales crested on the upper side, but on the 
under bearing a sessile anther: the female is mehr often 


ternate, or three together round the branches, peduncled, 


- smooth, of a green colour; and changes into a small, nearly 


pointed, conical strobile or cone, which appears tessellated 
and warty, and bears within each scale two winged seeds *. 
This tree is at its perfection when between seventy and 
eighty. years old; but is fit to yield turpentine at the age of 
forty. Those trees which are most exposed to the sun, and 
have the thickest bark, afford it in the greatest abundance. 
The operations for procuring it commence in the month of 
May : the outer bark is stripped off for six inches, so as to ex- 
pose the inner smooth bark, near the foot of the tree, and a 
wound made with a sharp tool three inches square, and an 
inch deep. The resinous juice soon begins to exude in trans- 


parent drops, which fall into a hole previously dug at the foot 


of the tree: fresh incisions are successively made till Septem- 


ber, when the cold begins to check the further exudation. The — 
warmer the weather is, the greater quantity of turpentine is 


' obtained; and a healthy tree may thus yield from six to.twelve 


pounds of turpentine annually, for a century of years. Part 
of the juice concretes in the wounds, and is called galipot in 
Provence, ' and barras in Guienne ; bit although it contains 
oil, yet it is not used for the purpose of procuring it. The 
proper turpentine is purified by being exposed to the sun’s rays 
in barrels perforated in the bottom, through Va aii it filters 
when liquefied by the heat. 

The oil of turpentine is obtained by distilling the resin with 
water in a.common still, when the oil is found in the receiver 
swimming on the water, from which it is easily separated: the 
average proportion is 60 lbs. of oil from 250 Ibs, of good tur- 

entine. This process is carried on both abroad and at home; 
Sit the oil: drawn in this country is always preferred, 

Common resin, or yellow resin, is the residue of the distil- 

es of turpentine. It receives different appellations, accord- 
to the mode in which the process is carried on. When 
the distillation is performed without addition,’ and, continued 


to dryness, the residue is called common resin or colophony? ; 
but when agitated with about one-eighth of fresh water while 


yet fluid, itismamed yellow resin. A similar resin is made 


1 Essence of spruce js a fluid extract prepared by coction of the tWigs; which, 
when fermented with sugar or molasses and wate, aoe the beverage known 


by the name of spruce beer. 
* 'The colophonia of the ancients was a liquid resin, named from: Karcgwy, a 


town of Ioniain Asia Minor, whence i it was brought. 
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by melting and agitating the galipot.in water ; and this is pre- 
ferred in general.to the former kind, ,on account of its greater 
ductility, which arises from its containing a portion of oil. 

Tar’ is the last officinal preparation’ from: this species of 
fir which we have to notice. The greater part of the tar im- 
- ported into Britain is brought from the Baltic, and is still. pre= 
pared in nearly the same method as is described by Dioscorides 
‘to haye been practised by the ancients. The branches of the 

trees are cut into billets, and piled up in large stacks which are 
covered. with turf. Fire is then applied to the wood, and it is 
suffered to burn with a slow.smothered flame, . during which 
the tar is formed by the decontposition of the resinous juice, 
flows to the bottom, and runs out through a small channel 
cut for the purpose. The stacks are generally built on the 
slope of.a hill, so that the tar is easily collected, and put into 
barrels ; in which ane it is brought ‘to this country. 

. Tue Lance Tree. 

Officinal, . th beatae miei nes vulgo Terebinthina Veneta. Edin: 

_ TBREBINTHINA VENETA; RESINA. ~Dub. 
6. Oreum voratize, vulgo Oleum Terebinthine. Edin. 

Venice Turpentine ;_ Oil of turpentine. 

There are two varieties of the larch tree, one OF them a na- 
tive of America, the other of the south of Europe and Siberia *. 
It rises erect to the height of fifty feet, sending off slender 
spreading branches, which droop at their extremities. The leaves 
are deciduous, soft, and of a bright green colour; in. tufts gen 
nerally containing forty or more, springing from short, thick, | 
corrugated sheaths, and spreading above like a painter’s brush; 
linear, somewhat obtuse, and entire: the male flowers, which 
appear in April, are in "small lateral cylindrical catkins, with 
the apexes of the anthers inflated ; the female are in erect ovate 
catkins, twice as large as the male; and in some instances 
purple at the top: the strobiles or cones are about an inch 
long, obtuse, and purplish at the apex, with the scales smooth 
on the surface, lacerated at the edges, and concealing under 
each two winged seeds. | 

The larch tree grows to very great perfection i in the forests 
of Baye in Provence, where a very large proportion of the Ve- 
nice turpentine of commerce is procured. It is obtained by 
boring a hole with an augur into the heart of the tree, at about 
two feet from the ground, and fitting into it a small pipe,’ 
_ through which the turpentine flows slowly into vessels placed _ 
for its reception. This process is begun in May, and conti- 
nued till September; when the different quantities collected: 


— 


} Kavey Grecorum. ° . 
2 The larch tree has been aabated' in England since 1629. Hort, Kew. 
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are put together, and purified by straining through cloths of 
hair sieves.  INNo trees under twelve inches in diameter are 
tapped; but vigorous trees will yield annually seven or eight 
ounds for forty or fifty successive years, or during the term 
of their life'. Much of the Venice turpentine ot the shops is 
brought from America; and is perhaps procured from a diffe- 
rent species of fir. 
The essential oil is separated from it bv distillation in the 
same manner as from the common turpentine, 
3. Barsam or Barm-or-citean Fre. 

Oficinal, Trresinraina canavensis. Lond. Resina rieuiDa, 
vulgo Balsamum canadense. ‘Hdin. BatsaMuM CANADENSE *, 
Dub. Canada Turpentine. Canada Balsam. 

_ This tree is a native of North America, flowering in May. 

Tt is a straight elegant tree, covered with a smooth whitish- 
ray bark. The leaves are in double rows like a comb, short, 

Gace but widentkan the former two species, and less pointed; 

of a dark green colour on the upper surface, marked with whi- 

tish lines underneath, and fragrant: the cones, which ripen in 

October, stand erect on the branches, are large, of a beautiful 

deep glossy purple colour, inclining to black; and exude a 

great quantity of ‘transparent resis, which gives them a very 

rich, beautiful appearance. 
The manner in which the Canada balsam, or fine turpentine, 
yielded by this tree is collected, ts not well Known in this coun- 
try; but it is probably by simple incisions,‘as it exists in great 
quantity in vesicles between the woed and the bark. Canada 
balsam is brought to this country in casks each containing 

about one hundred weight. Krad 5 . 
| ; 4, Norway Spruce Fir. | 

 Officinal. @. Anretis restwa. Lond. Resin of the spruce fir. 
fp. Pix ariwa. Lond. ReEsina sPoNTE concrRETA, vulgo, Pix, 

burgundica. Edin, Prx suxcunpica. Dub. Burgundy Pitch. 
The Norway spruce fir is a native of Europe, and of the 

moist parts of northern Asia; flowermg in April?. It is 2 

lofty noble tree, rismg 150 feet in height; straight, pyramidal, 

and covered with a reddish scaly bark. The leaves are short, 


~ 


1 Besides turpentine the larch tree exudes species of manna, which is named 
Briangon manna. It is in litthe white concrete drops, which adhere to the 
leaves, and tastessweet like new honey ; but it has the flavour of - turpentine;. 
which it contains. ‘he inner part of the tree yields also a gum similar in its’ 
properties to acacia gum, of a reddish colour, with a slight resinous taste. In 
Russia, it is officinal, and sold, as Pallas observes, under ee improper name of 
Orenherg gum, being obtained from. the Uralian forest. Flora Rossica, 1.p. 2, 3. 

? "The Dublin College have erred in retaining this name; for, as this substance” 

“does not afford’ benzoic acid, it cannot be ranked as a balsam. 

3 This species of fir is cultivated in Britain,-but it does not appear to have: 
been introduced before 1739, Spruce beer is made from the tops and-shoots of 
this specieg at . : a ; 


| 
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thickly set uport the branches, slightly carinated on both sides, 
of a dusky green colour, shining on the upper surface, and 
often beeen : the male catkins are ovate, purplish, and scat- 
tered in the axils of the leaves; the femaleare also purple, and 
generally terminal: the strobiles or cones are long, nearly cy- 
Jindfical, greenish before they are ripe, but afterwards purple, 
and always pendent: the scales, which are arranged in eight 
spiral rows, have an oval shape terminating in a point, and be- 
come ragged at the edges. ; 

The resin or thus of the old Lotidon Pharmacopceia exudes 
Spontaneously from the bark of the Norway spruee fir, and 
concretes as it exudes, It undergoes no preparation, but is 
brought to us in the form of tears or sinall masses, packed in 
casks, each containing. from one to two hundred weight. The 
” greater part comes from Germany, but a small quantity of a 
purer description comes from France. 

Burgundy pitch is obtained by making incisions throngh 
the bark so as to lay bare the wéod, It concretes in the form 
of flakes at the incisions, which are detached by an iron in 
strument once a fortnight during the sumimer, and fresh inci- 
sions successively made. The flakes, after being detached, 
are put into large boilers with a sufficient quantity of water, 
melted, and then strained through coarse cloths under a press. 
The greatest quantity is collected m the neighbourhood of 
_Neufchatel; whence it is brought to this country packed in 
casks. A factitious sort is made in England, and found in 
the shops under the title of common Burgundy pitch. It may 
be distinguished by its friability, want of viscidity, and sne- 
tuosity, and the odour which characterizes the genuine sort. ” 

Qualities. Tourrentines. Although these are produced 
from different species of the pine tribe, and one sort from the 
Pistacia Terebinthus, vet all of them possess the same géneral 
and chemical properties. They have a peculiar somewhat 
aromatic odour, and a warm, pungent, bitterish” taste 3 
are semifluid, tenacious, translucent, combine readily with 
fixed oils, and are inflammable, baring with a white flame 
and much smoke. Alcohol snd ether dissolve them entirely; 
leaving the impurities ; but water takes up only their flavour, 
When distilled with water a volatile oil comes over, and resin 
remains in the retort; the turpentines being compounds of 
these two substances. But each syrt of turpentine has cha- 
racteristic qualities which require to be noticed: 1. Common 
turpentine has a strong somewhat fragrant odour, and a bitter 
disagreeable taste; its consistence 1s greater than that of ho- 
ney; its colour whitish, and it is more opaque than the other 
sorts, 2: Venice turpentine is more fluid, haying the cousist- 
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ence oftnew: honey, a yellowish colour, and is less unpleasant 


to, the smel] and taste than the common. 3. Canadian balsam 


(or more correctly turpentine) has a strong not disagreeable 
odour, and a bitterish taste; is transparent, whitish, and has 
the consistence of Copaiva balsam. 4. Chian or Cyprus tur= 
pentine (see Pistacia) is very fragrant, but almost ingipid, 
nearly transparent, thick, tenacious, and of a whitish colour. 


Oil of Turpentine has a strong, penetrating, peculiar 


odour, and.a hot, pungent, bitterish taste. It is perfectly lim- 
pid and colourless ; extremely light, volatile. and inflammable ; 
and dissolves completely in. six parts of sulphuric ether ; but 
although hot alcohol readily dissolves it, yet it again separates 
in drops as the spirit cools, and is very sparingly soluble in the 
cold ina yery large proportion of the strongest alcohol. In all 
other respects it agrees with the other essential volatile oils. 
A stream of oxymt uriatic gas passed through it conveys it into 
a yellow resin. 


Tar has a strong odour familiar to every body; a resinous, 


subacid, bitterish taste ; and a coarse thick consistence, with a 


deep brown colour approaching to blackness, derived from the 
charring of the wood during its formation. It consists prin= 
cipally of empyreumatic oil, resin, and acetic acid; is partially 
soluble in water; and inspissated by boiling into pitch. 

Yellow and White resin are varieties of the same substance. 
‘They are nearly inodorous when cold, but heated emit a slight 
terebinthinate odour. ‘Their taste is slightly acrid and bit- 
terish; and the colour a dull whitish yellow, or a greenish yel- 
low. The mass of resin is semipellucid, brittle, breaks with 
a true vitreous fracture, and adheres moderately to the fingers. 
Its specific gravity is 1°0742. It melts when heated, then in- 
‘flames, and burns-with a yellow flame giving out much smoke. 
Tt is insoluble in water, but entirely soluble in alcohol, ether, 
the fixed oils, and the alkalies. The acids also, dissolve resin, 
and convert it into artificial tannin ; with the exception of the 
-acetic ‘acid, which only dissolves it. When sulphuric acid is 
employed, charcoal, in the proportion of 43 per cent. of the 
resin acted on, 1s produced’, ‘The resin of the Norway spruce 
possesses nearly the same properties. It is solid, brittle, in 
tears, of a brownish yellow colour on the outside, and inter- 
- nally white; and emits a very agreeable odour when burning. 

Burgundy pitch hasa terebinthinate odour and taste, is brit- 
tle, opaque, and of a light yellow, or reddish-brown colour, 
It softens moderately in the heat of the hand, appears unctuous, 
and has a considerable degree of tenacity’. 
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1 Hatchett, Phil, Trans. 1806.. 
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Medical properties and uses. | The diardlehtines and their. 
essential oil are stimulant, cathartic, diuretic, and anthelmin- 
tic ; and externally rubefacient. Of those which we have de- 
scribed, the Venice and Canada turpentines are more generally: 
employed for internal purposes; the common. turpentine 
proving offensive to most stomachs, and the Chian not being 
easily,procured. The ancients were well acquainted with the 
_ medicinal properties of turpentines'; and, besides the diseases: 
for which they are prescribed by the moderns, g eave them libe- 
-rally. in. coughs and all pulmonary affections. Turpentines 
seem to derive their virtues from the oil they contain, When 
swallowed, they produce a sensation of warmth in the, sto- 
-mach,-increasing the quickness and force of the pulse ; and if 
the dose be large, some degree of nausea is excited, with slight 
vertigo, and soon a copious discharge from the bowels ; but if 
small, they act chiefly upon the kidneys. The cathartic ope- 
ration of large doses of the oil, in particular, seems to coun- 
teract the determination to the kidneys, which smaller doses 
produce ; 3 for in doses of even f5x and f5xij, no other effect 
on the urinary organs is perceived than the violet smell of the 
urine. ‘The odour of violets is produced by the oil, even 
when.it is not taken into the stomach, or rubbed upon the 
skin ; for if a quantity of oil of turpentine be poured ona table 
Ina room, this odour will be perceived in the urine of any one 
who. remains in the room for half an hour, or even a shorter 
time. Turpentines are chiefly prescribed in glect, leucorrheea, 
mucous obstructions of the urinary passages, “and ‘calculous af- 
4ections ; but in the latter cases their stimulant operation on 
the kidneys requires that they be given with caution. The oil 
is regarded as a useful remedy in lumbago, sciatica, and some 
other varieties of chronic rheumatism 3.and it has lately been very 
successfully given in unusually large. doses for the expulsion | 
of the tape-worm. It differs in its action from the other re- 
medies which have been employed’ against. tape-worm, by 
killing the worm before it throws it out; and thence promises 
to be more permanently useful’, As ‘loval stimulants, tur- 
pentines and the oil have been efficaciously exhibited in the 
form of enema, in cases of colic, obstinate costiveness, and 
ascarides. The oil is useful when‘dropped into the ear in deaf-. 
ness from defect of wax; and is an excellent addition to em- 
brocations in acute rheumatism, bruises, and paralysis of the 


1 Dioscor. lib. i. cap. 91. p. 50. 
- 2 Transactions of the London Medical Society, i. part 1 .St2- 227. 
3 In all the successful cases of the expulsion of tenia by oil of turpentine, the 


ejected worm has generally had a livid hue, without the smallest appearance of 
animation. 
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extremities. As 4 discutient it is applied to indolent tumours, 

and is a useful primary application to burns. : 

Turpentines are given in doses of ars. x to 3j, either made 
into pills with powdered liquorice root, or diffused in water by 
means of almonds, mucilage, or yolk of egg. The dose of the 
oil may be m x to 3), to produce its diuretic effect; but for 
the expulsion of tenia it is necessary to give from f3fs to fRijy. 
repeated evety eight hours till the worm is thrown out. In 
these large doses it is more easily taken when exhibited un- 
combined. : ‘ 

Tar is stimulant, diuretic, and sudorific ; and externally de- 
tergent. For its internal use see Agua Picis liquide among 
the Preparations. As an external application it has been found 
beneficial in tinea capitis, foul ulcers, and some other cuta~ 
neous diseases. 

The resins and Burgundy pitch are adapted for external tise ~ 
only; the former entering into the composition of some oint- 
merits and plasters; the latter being used as a rubefacient plas- 
ter. It excites some degree of inflatmation, and a serous exu- 
dation from the part over which it is applied, without raising 
the cuticle. [t is used in cases of catarrh, pertussis and 
dyspneea; and seems to be chiefly serviceable from the lengtls 
of tiine its action can be continued. 

Officinal preparations. Of turpentine—Oleum Terebinthine, D. 
Emplastrum Gailbant comp. L. Unguentum Elem eomp. L. Of 
the oil—Linimentum Terebinthing. L. Of the resin of the spruce fi 
—Emplast. aromaticum. D. Emplast, Galbani comp. L. Emplasé, 
Opi, L, Emplast. Thuris. D. Of yellow resin—Emplast. Cera. L. 
' Emplast. Hydrargyri. E.  Emplast. Me/oes vesicatorti. E. Emplast. 
Oxidi Ferri: rubri. E. Emplast. Picis comp. L. Emplast. Resine. 
L.E.D. Entplast. simplex, L.E.D.  Ceratum Resine. L. E. Un« 
puentum Picis aride. 1. Unguentum infust Meloes vesicatorit. E. 
Of Burgundy pitch—LEmplast, Picis comp. L.E. Emplast. Meloes 
vesicatorti comp. E. Emplast. calefaciens. D. Of tat—Aqua Picis 
liquide. D, Ungueniun Picis liquide. D. . 

PIPER. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 159. 

Cl. 2. Ord. 2. Diandria Trigynia, Nut. ord. Piperitee Linn, Urtice 
Juss. | | 

G. 74. Calyx 0. Corolla 0. Berry one-seeded. . 

Species 1. Piper nigrum. Black Pepper. A@ed. Bot. 2d ed. 721. t, 248. 
Melayo codi. Rheede Hort. Malatar, vii:.23. t. 12. ; 

Species 12. Piper longum. Long Pepper. Med. Bot, 2d ed, 724. 
(.247. Cattu-tirpali. RAeede Hort. Malabar. vii. 27. t. 34. 

1. PIPER NIGRUM. 

. Officinal. Preer nicrum. Lond. ; Fructus. Edin, Piper. 
NIGRUM; BACCE seMEN. Dub. Black Pepper. } 
This species of pepper is a native of the East Indies; and 

is very abundantly cultivated at Malacca, Java, and Sumatray 
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whence the whole of Europe is supplied. It is a climbing 
plant, the stem being round, smooth, jointed, and, swelling 
towards each joint, woody, slender, branched, and from eight 
to twelve feet in length. The leaves are petiolate at the joints 
of the branches, ovate, entire, pointed, seven-nerved, and of a 
dark green colour: thé flowers are sessile, white, small, and 
placed on terminal spikes; without any regular calyx or co- 
rolla: the filaments are flat, awl-shaped; and the anthers. 
roundish: the germen is ovate, crowned with three rough 
stigmas: the fruit is a globular berry of a red-brown colour. 

‘In Sumatra the pepper vines are supported by props called 
chinkareens, which are cuttings of a quick-growing tree, and 
at the root of each of which two vines are planted. The plants 
are three years old before they bear fruit. The berries are 
four or five months in coming to maturity; are gathered as 
soon as any of the berries ripen; and ther spread upon mats 
to dry, when they become black and more or less shrivelled. 
White pepper is the ripe and perfect berries freed of their outer 
coat by means of a preparation of lime and mustard oil, called 
chinam, applied before it is dried. The pepper ts now also 
cultivated to a considerable extent in India’. . 

Qualities. Black pepper has an aromatic odour, and a hot 
pungent taste. Its virtues are entirely extracted by ether and 
alcohol, and partially by water. The aqueous infusion has a 
brown colour, and reddens vegetable blues; and the decoction 
of the ground pepper forms a precipitate with infusion of galls, 
which dissolves again when the fluid is heated to 120°. When 
the alcoholic infusion is distilled, a greet, resinous, oily mat- 
tet is left, which appears to be the source of the odour and 
taste of the pepper. Its principal constituents are supposed 
to be starch, the above oily matter, and extractive?. Ether, 
digested on powdered pepper takes up thrée parts in ten; and 
when evaporated on water deposits an intensely hot, biting, 

ellowish resin, with the odour of the pepper, and an almost 
insipid extractive matter. 

Medical properties and uses. _ Black pepper is stimulant and 
carminative. Its use as a condiment is well known; and af- 
though in general it is not hurtful, but rather useful to those 
who have a weak digestion, yet, even in small quantities, it 
proves injurious where the inflammatory diathesis is present, 
and to those subject to piles. As a medicine, pepper is found 
sometimes serviceable in checking mausea and vomiting, and 


i Dr. Roxburgh began the cultivation of black pepper in the Circars in 1787, 
_The prop trees he used were the Moochy wood tree, Erythrina Corallodendron, 
One thousand plants vield from 500 !bs. to 1000 lbs. ef pepper. + 


z 4 


2 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed. vol, v. 266, 
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removing biccough. It is also used as a stimulant in retroce+ 
dent gout, and in palsy. The watery infusion forms a useful 
pargle in relaxation of the uvula. 

The dose of black pepper may be from grs. x to 9j. 

Officinal preparations.. Emplastrum Meloes vesicutorii compositum. 
E.. Unguentum Piperis nigri. 1), | Nee 

2. PIPER LONGUM. . 
Officinal. PirgRis LONGI FRUCTUs, Lond. ; FRucTUus. Edin. 
. PireR toncum ; Fructus. Dub. Long Pepper. 

* This plant is a . perennial, a native of Malabar and Bengal. 
The stems are round, smooth, branched, slender, and scan- 
dent: the Jeaves are commonly cordate, pointed, nerved, and 
of a deep green colour: the flowers are small, in dense eho 
terminal spikes, nearly cylindrica!. In other circumstances 
the fructification agrees with the former species. The fruit 
consists of very small berries or grains imbedded in a pulpy 
matter. 

The fruit is hottest in its immature state, and is therefore 
gathered while ‘green, and dried in the heat of the sun.. It 
comes in the entire spikes, which are about one inch and a 
haif long, and indented on the surface. 

i Qualities. Long pepper hasa weak aromatic phi an in- 
ona fiery pungent taste, anda dark gray colour. Its con- 
stituents appear to be similar to those of black pepper.. Ether 
digested on powdered long pepper takes up two parts and a half 
m ten parts, and when evaporated on water deposits a resin 
less hot than that of black pepper, but more permanent ; and 
a smaller proportion of extractive. 

_ Medical properties and uses. These are in every respect the _ 
same as those of black pepper. 

Officinal preparations. Confectio Opi. Li Pulvis Cinnamomi comp, 
L. D. Pulvis Crete comp. L. Tinctura Cinnamomi* composita. 
L, E. D. . 

PISTACIA'. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 752. . 
Cl.22. Ord.5. Dicecia Pentandria. Nat, ord. Amentacez Linn. 

_ Terebintaceze Juss. : 

- G.1782. Male. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla 0. Female. Calyx three- 
cleft. CorollaO. Styles three. Drupe one-seeded. 

Species 4. Pistacia Terebinthus, Chian Turpentine tree. Med. Bot. 

2d edit. 29.t. 12. Du Hamel Arbres, ii. t. 87. 

Species 6. Pistacia Lentiscus, Mastich tree. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 26. 

t. 11. Du 2440" Arbres, ii. t.°136. 

. Pasracta TEREBINTHUS. 
Officinal. Teasers HiNA CHLA. Lond, Chian Turpentine. 

The tree which yields the Chian turpentine is a native of ' 
Barbary and the south of Europe. at 1s cultivated i in the islands 


/ 


s 


2 Terania a Soaceridls. 
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of Chios and Cyprus, and also bears the severity of our cli- 

mate ; itis cultivated here as an ornamental tree, flowerifig in | 

June and July; is low in stature, sending off many spreading 

branches, and is covered with asmooth bark: the leaves are 

pinnate, composed of three pair of lanceolate ovate veined, en- 
tire leaflets, with a terminal one: the male and female flowers 
are on different trees. The male are in an amentum, with-the 
calyx divided into five small ovate seements; the filaments 
_ four or five in number, very short, and supporting large, brown, 
erect, quadrangular anthers. The female are placed ona com- 
mon peduncle in alternate order; consisting of a calyx of three 
- small squamous segments, and an ovate germen crowned with 
two or three styles, with reflected.clubbed stigmas. The fruit 
is subovate, reddish, smooth, and gibbous towards the top 
on one side. | ; 
The turpentine is gathered chiefly in Chio by making inci- 
sions in the bark of the trunk in the month of July. It is 
allowed to flow upon stones placed at the bottom of the tree, 
and after being condensed by the cold of the night, is scraped 
off the following morning before sun-rise. It is then reliquetied 
by the sun’s heat, and strained to free it from any extraneous 
matter, and in this state is imported into this country in casks. 
On account of its high price 1t1s often mixed with common 
turpentine. _ | eat 
Qualities. Chian turpentine has a fragrant odour, a mode- 
_ rately warm taste, devoid of acrimony or bitterness ; and a 
white or very pale yellow colour: it has the consistence of 
thick honey, is clear, transparent, and tenacious 4 and in its 
other qualities, as well as in its medicinal properties, resem- 
bles the other turpentines. See Pinus. 
2. Prsracia Lentiscus. 

Officinal.. Masticue'. Lond, ; ResiInA, vulgo MasTIcHE, 
Edin. Mastic. —. | 
The lentisk, or mastiche tree, is a.native of the Levant, 

flowering in May, and ripening its fruit in August *, Itisa 

low tree, seldom exceeding twelve feet in height, and eight 
inches in thickness; is covered with a smooth brown bark ; 
and towards the top sends off numerous branches : the Jeaves 
are abruptly pinnate, consisting of five or six opposite pairs of 
‘narrow ovate leaflets, of a lucid green colour on the upper, and 

ale on the under side, sessile on the common footstalk, which 
ie anarrow foliaceous membrane or wing on each side running 
from one pair of leaflets to the other: the flowers correspond 


wt Sxiv0s Dioscoridis, : : Me : 
2 It appears to have been cultivated in Britain so early as 1664. ‘But it never 
attains here any degree of perfection, 
\ 
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in descripiion with those of the former species: the fruit isa 
drupe, containing an egg-shaped smooth nut, of a brownish 
‘colour when ripe. 7 | { 

Mastic is most abundantly obtained in the island of Chios. 
Incisions are made in the trunks and branches of Jentisk trees 
from the 15th to the 20th of July, from which the mastic 
slowly exudes, some dropping on the ground, and some re- 
maining fixed, and hardening so as to require for its detach- 
ment the aid of a sharp iron chisel. It is not gathered till 
August, when fresh incisions are made, and a second gather- 
ing takes place about the middle of September: no more in- 
cisidns are made this year, bui the gathering is continued 
twice a week until the 19th of November. 

The low trailing lentisks yield the finest mastic, and in the 
greatest quantity. Chios exports annually about 1508cwts'. 

art of which is brought to this countrv packed in chests. . 

- Qualities. Mastic is almost inodorous, unless when rubbed 
or heated, when it exhalesan agreeable fragrant odour. It 1s 
nearly insipid ; and when chewed, at first crumbles, feeling 
gritty between the teeth, but by degrees becomes soft and 
white. Ether dissolves it entirely, but in alcohol about one 
fifth remains undissolved, which has when moist the charac- 
ters of caoutchouc’, but becomes brittle when dried 3 and 
therefore appears to be a peculiar vegetable principle. In other 
respects it resembles the pure resins ; and perhaps contains, 
a small portion of essential oil. - 4h 

Medical properties and uses, Mastic has generally been re- 
garded as astringent and diuretic, and ordered for the same 
diseases as turpentine ; but its virtues, if it has any, are very 
trifling. The wood and leaves of the lentisk were used by the 
ancients in fluer albus and ulcerations of the uterus ; and the 
Turkish and Armenian women use the resin as a masticatory 
for cleaning the teeth, and giving an agreeable smell to the 
breath. Its chief use in this country is to fill the cavities of 
carious teeth. 


PIX ARIDA. Vide Pinus Abies. 
PIX LIQUIDA. Vide Pinus sylvestris. 
PLUMBUM. Edin. Lead. 


This is a metal of a blueish gray colour, occurring in great 
abundance in most countries of both hemispheres of the globe, 
in primitive, transition, and floetz formations. It is found, 


' Olivier’s Travels, (translation) ii. 90. Olivier says, a soft mastic having all 
the qualities of mastic, exceptsin its consistence, which is that of turpentine, 
is procured by engrafting the lentisk on the Chian turpentine tree. 

2 Crel’s Annals, 1794, ii. 185. Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit. vol, v. 93. 
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A. in its metallic state : 
: i, Sulphuretted. Sp. 1% Galena, 
Var. a. Common; 
b. Compact, 


2. Blue lead ore. 


a. and combined with ‘ 4. Antimonial sulphuret, 


antimony. =} 
B. United with oxygen. — , 
2 4, Earthy lead ore. 
Var. a, Coherent, 

b. Friable. 

&. Native minium. 


6. Carbonate of lead, 


7. Black lead ore. 
c. with neipiatic acid. 8. Murio-carlonate of lead, 
d,——— with phosphoric acid. Q. Phosphate of lead. 

Var. a. Brown lead ore, 
b, Green Jead are. 
é. ——— with chromic acid. 10. Chromate of lead, or Red 
| lead ore of Siberia. 
2 fi —— with sulphuric acid. 11. Sulphate of lead. 
g-—— with molybdenicacid. 12. Molybdate of lead. 
A, —— with arsenic acid. 13, Arseniate of lead, 
Var. a. Reniform, 
L. Green arseniate. 

Galena is the ore from which metallic lead is commonly 
procured. When brought up from the mine the ore is broken 
in pieces, and the i impurities, which are mostly iron pyrites, 
quartz, calcareous spar, and clay, are separated by picking and 
washing: itis then exposed to a strong heat in a common re- 
yerberatory furnace til] the sulpbur is all separated, after which 
ihe metal is brought into a state of fusion; amlsome spade- 
fuls of lime being | thrown im, the scoriz which are thus ren- 
dered solid on the surface of the melted metal are raked to the 
side of the furnace, while the lead is run out into moulds 
ihrough an aperture near the bottom ; and in this state it is 
called pig-lead. It frequently contains ooh: which is sepa- 
rated by oxidizing the lead into litharge, and freeing the silver 
#rom what remains by cupellation. 

Qualities. Pure metallic lead is of a light aia colour, 
and ifmmediately after being melted has a very considerable de- 
gree of lustre, which it quickly loses on exposure to the air. 
Tt is nearly insipid, and emits, when rubbed, a peculiar un- 
pleasant odour. It stains the fingers and paper of a blueish co- 
Jour, and has a specific gravity of 11:352, which is somewhat 
diminished after it is well hammered'. It is the softest and 


L. and combined with car- 
bonic acid.’ 


1 Muschenbroeck, 
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Lawie elastic of the solid vitals ; and although its ductility be 
trifling, yet it is very malleable, and may be “reduced into thin , 
leaves : it melts at a temperature of 5941; and at a greater 
heat is volatilized. Its susceptibility of oxidizement 1s very 
considerable, and is the Gause of its diminished lustre when 
exposed to the air. According to Dr. Thomson’s experiments 
it 1s capable of uniting with four doses of oxygen, and form- 
ing four distinct oxides, 100 parts of each of which contain 


the following pruportions of lead and oxygen 2. ‘ 
Yellow oxide rotoxide) contains 
of lead (Arar , ) x ot 91°5., —oxygen 8.: ° 
Yellow oxide (duetoxide) HP Sse SGOGIOF Sm OS. 
Red oxide (tritoxide) §- — - BHO HEN A fF I~ MAS. 
Brown oxide ( peroxide) - “BOF ie Hh, RO 


Medical properties and uses: Lead has no action on the 
animal system in its’ pure metalic state; but when oxidized, 
orin combination with acids, it produces.very deleterious eHeots: 
Hence’ metallic lead taken into the stomach may prove_a 
poison, from its mecting with acids in the prime vie ; and hi- 
quors which are apt to become in any degree acidulous, if kept 
in leaden cisterns, may, from the same cause, be productive of 
much danger to those who drink them. We know an in- 
stance of the officers of an East Indiaman having been nearly 
poisoned from drinking water which was kept in/a leaden cis- 
tern, and which by the constant’ agitation of it, from the rol- 
ing of the ship, had oxidized the lead *; and there have been 
instances also of plumbers being poisoned by the volatilized par- 
ticles of lead. But the oreater number of cases of poisoning 
from this metal are produced by the,preparation of it we are 
about to describe ; and therefore the mode in which lead acts 
on the animal system will be more properly BOuEEd under it 
than in this ee 

. SUBCARBONATE oF. LEAD. \ . 
Officinal. Pirumst aS Sulcartonas Plumli. Lond. Oxy- 
puM PLumBI ALBUM. Cerussa, Carlonas Plumli. Edin, Cerussa, 


Subacetas Plumbi, Dub. Carbonate of lead. W bite oxide of lead. 
Ceruse °, 


This substance, which is known in commercial language 
by the name of White-lead, appears, from the analysis of it, 
OY several of the most expert chemists, to bea subcarlfenate 


2 Irvine, Chemical Essays, 35. 

2 Thomson’s Systemiof Chemistry, 4th edit. i. 274—277. 

3 This oxide was first discovered by Proust.’ Mr. Murray thinks there is rea- 
son for believing it to be a subsalt. System of Chemistry, iil. 266. 9 

4 As lead does not decompose alata this oxidizement mast have happened 
from the oxygen which all water boids ri cbadeh combinéd, 

8 Yixuvlioy Dioscoridis.. : 
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of tead'. ‘Iti is prepared in the large way in the following man+ 
ner :—Sheets of lead about two feet long, five inches broad, and 
a quarter of an inch thick, cast'in a mould and-not afterwards 
flattened, are rolled up nto loose coils and’ placed in earthen 
pots. Each pot is capable of holding six pints of fluid, but in- 
to it as much vinegar only ts poured as will rrse so high as not 
to wet the lead, which rests'on a ledge half way down, The 
vinegarand lead being deposited inthe pots, and each closely ‘co- 
vered with a plate of lead, they: are buried in fresh stable litter 
or tannér’s bark, where they remain ‘for about two months, du+ 
ring which time the vapoursof the vinegar elevated by the ‘eat 
of the dung’ oxidizethe surface of ‘the ‘lead, and thé oxide is 
carbonated, by the carbonic acid eas evolved “from the ferment- 
ing materials of the bed. The ‘subcarbonate appears as a 
white, scaly, brittle-matter, on the surface of the lead, and is 
separated by spreading the coils upon a-perforated wooden 
floor covered with water, and drawing them to and fro by 
rakes, Which detaches the oxide, and causes it to sink fHiabeh 
the water and the holes of the floor to the bottom ofa vessel 
placed below?. It is afterwards ground in mills fitted for the 
purpose, 

Qualities. Subcarbonate of lead is inodorous, and nearly 
insipid; in the form of a heavy white powder, insoluble in 
water, but soluble in pure potass. When exposed upon char- 
coal to the action of the blowpipe, a button of metallic lead 
is produced. Its constituents are yellow oxide of lead 85° and” 
carbonic acid 15> in 100 parts}. 

Medical properties and uses. This preparation of lead is a 
very powerful astringent. It is used externally only, being 
sprinkled on inflamed and excoriated parts ; and enters into 
the composition of some ointments. 

It-is from this preparation that most of the cases of poison- 
ing from the internal use of lead occur. This often happens 
to painters, and to those employed in grinding it, from.the 
want of cleanliness in not washing their hands hokore eating, 
_ by which some of the white lead is is:troduced into the stomachi 
with their food ; andalso from the criminal custom of putting 
white lead, as well as sugar of dead, into acid wines for the pur- 
pose of sweetening them, and into holiands to deprive the spirit 
of the colour which it acquires when long kept in the wood. 
The symptoms which preparations of lead produce are obstinate 


1 The various appellations given to this Salute by the different Colleges, 
arise from the indeterminate idéas which prevail of its composition ; but itis not 
easy to reconcile the name adopted by the London College with the notions it 
apparently has of its constitvents ; ;-itisnamed “ Plumti Carlonas,” while we 
are at the same time told it is “ Sub¢arbonas Plumbi !” 

® Atkin’s Dictionary. 3 Chenevix, Nichvlson’s Journal, 4to, iv. 221. 
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costiveness, pain in the stomach, and vomitng; the pulse be- 
comes small and hard ; the respiration laborious; and tremors 
ending in paralysis of the extremities, or death, ensue, when 
its operation is not counteracted by medicine. The exhibition 
of cathartics combined with opium or henbane, plentiful dilu- 
tions with mucilaginous liquids, the warm bath, and injecting 
mutton broth per anum, are the best antidotes. 

When the presence of any salt of lead is suspected in.a dry 
substance, it may be discovered by reducing it to a metallic 
state with the blowpipe upon charcoal; and in a liquid, by 
dropping into it a watery solution of sulphuretted hydrogen 
vas's when itis made obvious by a dark brown precipitate 
insoluble in tartareous acid,, the salt of lead being formed. into 
an insoluble hydrosulpburat. | 

Officinal preparations, Plumb: Superacetas. L.E. D.  Unguen- 
tum Cerusse. D. 

2. SEMI-VITRIFIED Oxipe oF Leap. 
Officinal. Prumpt Oxypum semi-virreum. Lond. Edin. Lituar- 
eyrum, Dub. Jitharge. ; 

This oxide is prepared by the simple action of heat and air 
upon lead. It is generally obtained during the calcination of 
Jead, when separating the silver with which this metal is often 
combined. The lead is placed in a wind furnace, on a large 
cupel, or hollow dish made of ashes, and kept at a red heat 
with the blast of a large pair of bellows directed upon its sur- 
face; a scaly yellowish white glistening oxide is soon produced, 
and successively formed by raking it off and exposing new 
surfaces till the whole of the Jead is thus converted into li- 
tharge. The varying of the circumstances of the process 
varies the colour of the oxide: some kinds of it from having a 
silvery gloss are denominated litharge of silver; and others, 
from the colour being a reddish yellow, litharge of gold. 

Qualities. Litharge is inodorous and insipid : it is in flakes 
with a vitreous lustre, dissolves in many of the acids ; and, 
according to the experiments of Doctor Thomson, 100 parts of 
it contain 86°9 of lead and 9:1 ef oxygen, forming 96 of yel- 
low oxide and 4 of carbonic acid, which, however, does not 
appear to be essential so as to constitute litharge a subcarbo- 


nate of lead. For an account of the action of this oxide on 


fixed oils see Plasters. 
Medical properties and uses. Litharge like the other pre- 
parations of lead is a powerful astringent. The ancients were 


a 


‘To prepare this solutien, put into a phial a paste made of iron filings and 
sulphur ; thea after some time add to it a small portion of sulphuric acid, and 
receive the gas which is produced through a bent tube connected with the 
phial into a flask filled with distilled water, and inverted in a basin or pneumae 
tic trough full of water. ‘ 
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acquainted with it. It is never given internally ; and is used 
only for pharmaceutical purposes. . : 
Officinal preparations. Liguor Plumbi Acetatis. L. D. Emplas- 
trum Plumbi. L. E. D.  Ceratum Saponis. L. 
3. Rep Oxipe or Leap hl... 
Oficinal. Oxtpum Piumsi rusrum. Minium. Edin. Red 
_oxide of Jead. x | 
_ This preparation.is lead in the highest state of oxidizement. 
It is prepared in a reyerberatory furnace, vaulted like a baker’s 
» oven, and having two internal walls rising from the floor of 
the surface, but not reaching to the roof. The coals are 
placed between these internal walls and the wall of the fur- 
nace, by which means the flame is drawn over their top, and 
reflected from the roof down upon the surface of a quantity of | 
lead placed on the floor. The metalsoon melts, and is altogether 
converted into a yellow oxide, or massicot, by successively 
raking off the pellicles which form on its surface: this is then 
- ground in a mill, and washed to separate any metallic lead, 
by which it becomes of an uniform yellow colour, and, after 
being replaced in the furnace, is exposed to the flame while it 
1s constantly stirred for about forty-eight hours, when it is 
converted into red oxide of lead?. By this process 20 cwts of 
lead produce on an average 22 cwts of red lead, notwithstand- 
ing a portion is necessarily volatilized.. To save the previous 
calcination, litharge is sometimes employed. 
Qualities. Red oxide of lead is inodorous and insipid; in 
the form of a scaly powder, very heavy, its specific gravity 
» being 8:9403, and of an intense red or scarlet colour verging 
into orange: when heated to redness it gives out oxygen gas, 
and runs into a dark brown hard glass. According to Doctor 
Thomson’s experiments, 100 parts of it contain 88 of lead and. 
12 of oxygen. 7 ‘ 
Medical properties and uses. Red lead may be applied to 
the same uses as litharge, but it is now rarely or never used, 
Its chief use is in the arts, as a pigment. : 


POLYGALA.. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 871. 
Cl. 17. Ord. 3. Diadelphia Octandria. Nat. ord. Lomentacese Linn, 
Pediculares Juss. , : 
G.1313. Calyx five-leaved, with two of the leaflets wing-shaped 
and coloured. Legume obcordate, two-celled. 

*%* * beardless ; herbaceous, with a simple stem. , 
Species 67. Polygala Senega. Seneka root. Med. Bot. 2d edit, 
452.t.162. Ameen. Acad. iii. 124. ' é 
Officinal, Seneca rapix. Lond, ——; rapix. Edin, SENEKA; 

RADIX. Dub, Seneka root. 


1 Savdv¥ Dioscoridis. 
2 Watson's Chemical Essays, iii. 338. Aikin’s Dictionary. 3 Muschenbroeck, 
X 2 
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This plant is a perennial native of North America, flower- 
ing in June’. The root is woody, branched, contotted, about 
half an inch thick, and covered with ash-coloured bark :) it 
sends up several stems a foot in height, erect, slender, round; 
smooth, and of a dark reddish colour. The leaves are petio- 
late, alternate, lanceolate, acute, and pale green: the flowers 
are in loose terminal spikes, small, white, and papilionaceous, - 
with the calyx divided into three narrow persistent segments ; 
the fruit is an inversely cordate capsule, containing several 
small seeds. . 

The root is brought from Virginia in bales, each containing 
from two to four hundred weight. 

Qualities. Seneka root is inodorous: the taste is at first — 
sweetish and nauseous, but-after being chewed for less than a 
minute becomes pungent and hot, producing a very peculiar 
tingling sensationin the fauces. These qualities reside in the 
bark; which on the dried root is white within, and covered 
with a brownish grey corrugated transversely cracked cuticle : 
the central part-is white, but woody and inert: alcohol ex- 
tracts the whole of its active matter, which is precipitated from 
the tincture by the addition of water ; and the ethereal tincture 
deposits a pellicle of resin, but no extractive. Hot water ex- 
_ tracts its virtues partially only ; but in a sufficient degree to 
exert its influence on the animal system. 

Medical properties and uses. This root is a stimulating ex- 
pectorant and diuretic ; andin large doses emetic and cathar- 
tic : it increases absorptions, and consequently augments the 
natural excretions, particularly that of urine; and frequently 
Occasions a copious ptyalism. It was introduced to the no- 
ticeof physicians by Dr. Tennant, who, having discovered that 
it was the antidote employed by the Senegaro Indians against 
the bite of the rattlesnake, and reasoning from: the effects of 
the poison, and of the remedy in removing these, was induced 
to try itin pneumonic affections, and found it useful. ~ 

On account of its stimulant properties, however, it can be 
employed in these complaints only after the resolution of the 
inflammation by bleeding and other evacuations. It proves” 
more directly useful in humoral asthma, chronic catarrh, and 
some kinds of dropsy. The extract of it in combination with 
carbonate of ammonia has been found by Dr. Brandreth, of 
Liverpool, to be efficacious in some cases of lethargy 5 and in 
America the decoction given in divided doses, at short intervals 
till it vomits or purges, has been employed with seeming suc- 


2 Cultivated in England by Mr, P. Miller in 1759, 
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ess incroup': it has also been locally used as a stimulating — 
gargle, in the same disease. ’ 
It may be administered either in the form of powder or de- 
coction, and.combined ‘with aromatics, opium, or camphor, 
whieh check its nauseating qualities ; Madeira wine, where it 
ean be ordered, may be used to cover thé taste of the powder. 
The dose in substance is from grs. x to 3}, repeated every three 
or four bours. 
Otficinal preparation. Decoctum Senege. L. E. 


POLYGONUM.. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 440. 
Cl. 8. Ord. 3. Octandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Holoracee Linn. 

Polygonex Juss. 
G. 3. Coroila five-parted, calycine. Seed one, angular. 

** Bisioris, with a single spike. 
Species 3. Polygonum Bistorta?. Great Bistort or Snakeweed, Med. 

Bot. 2d edit. 068. t. 232. Smith Flora Brit. 427, Eng. Bot. t. 509. 
‘Officinal. Bistorra. Lond. ; RADIX. Edin, BistorTAa; RAs 

Dix. Dub, Bistort root. 

This plant grows in many parts of Europe, Siberia, and 
Japan, ard is indigenous to Great Britain: found generally in 
moist meadows, floweringin May and June... 13 
The root is perennial, creeping, woody, and tortuous ; the 
stein rises nearly two feet in height, is foliaceous, jointed, swell- 
ing at the joints, solid, smooth, and bending a little near the 
top: the leaves are ovate, those next the root cordate-lanceo- 
late ; the whole are entire, waved at the edge, veined, of a fine 
green colour on the upper surface, and glaucous below ; the 
radical ones on long winged footstalks, those of the stem al- 
most sessilé, amplexicaule, and sheathing. The flowers are 
small, of a pale rose colour, collected into a close, oblong, 
terminal spike an ich anda half long ; thesingle flowers stand- 
ing of short white fluwer-stalks which rise in pairs from mem-_ 
branous, withering, floral leaves. The corolla is divided in- 
to five obtuse segments, with nectareous glands at the base ; 
the filaments are longer than the corolla, tapering, and support- 
ing purple anthers; and the germenis triangular, of a red co- 
Jour, crowned -with three’ long styles, with small round 
stigmas. The seeds are three-sided, of a dark brown colour, 
and shining as if varnished. ; 

Qualities. The dried root is inodorous, and has a very 
austere taste. Water extracts its virtues; and the decoction 
strikes a deep black with oxysulphate of iron. — i 

Medical properties and uses. he root of bistort is astrin- 


1 London Medical Review.and Magazine, iii. 466. 
2 Bistorta, quast bistorta, twice twisted or wreathed, is a modern name. 
Alstun. Materia Medica, vol, i, 399. 
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gent, and tonic. It is employed in hzmorrhagies, obstinate 
fluxes, and all diseases in which simple astringents are indi- 
cated. It has also been given with advantaye in intermit- 
tents, combined with gentian, or acoruscalamus. Externally 
a strong decoction of it is a useful lotion for spongy gums 
and ill conditioned ulcers. But it is almost discarded from ~ 
modern practice. 3 

The dose of the powdered root is from grs. xv. to 3j, twice 
or thrice a day. | 


PORRI RADIX. Vide Allium Porrum. 


POTASSZ NITRAS. Lond... NITRAS POTASS, M- 
trum, Edin. NI TRUM. Dub. Nitrate of Potass. Nitre. 

This salt is well known in commerce under. the name of 
salt-petre or nitre. It may be regarded both as a natural and 
artificial production, being found effloresced on the surface of 
the soil in some parts of Europe’, South America, Africa’, 
and very abundantly in India’, whence this country is chiefly 
supplied ; while in some countries, as in Germany and France, 
it is artificially produced. Nitre is prepared by art by the 
saine means as nature employs, the artificial composts being 
imitations only of the natural soils where it is most abun- 
dantly formed : hy giving, therefore, an account of the former © 
mode, both will be better understood. Glauber first suggest- 
ed the formation of what are termed nitre beds ; in France 
they consist of a compost of putrefying animal and vegetable 
‘matters, such as blood, offal, excrementitious matters, and de- 
caying leaves, with street sweepings, old mortar, chalk, and | 
other calcareous matter; which are mixed in casual propor- 
tions, and lightly spread in long beds, covered with roofs to 
protect them from the weather. These are turned up occasion- 
ally, frequently moistened with putrid water, or a and 
at the end of two yearsor Jess are supposed to be fit to yield the 
nitre by lixiviation. The theory of this process, which 1s not 
yet completely elucidated, was not atall understood till the ex- 
periments of Thouvenel and the discovery of the composition 
of nitric acid hy Mr. Cavendish removed much of the obscu- 
rity in whichit was involved: the following is the explanation, 
The spontaneous decomposition of the animal and vegetable mat- 


1 The greatest repository of native nitre in Europe is the Pulo of Molfelta, 
in the province of Puglia, in the kingdom of Naples. Itis a deep cavity formed 
by the falling in of several cayerns. ‘The Abbe Fortis first drew public atten- 
tion to this place, at which time it was lined with a crust of nitre an inch thick, 
which on being scraped off was successively renewed in a few days. Geek 

2 Near the city of Tlemsan, in the kingdom of Algiers, six ounces of nitre 1s 
extracted by simple lixiviation, from one quintal of the common mould.—Shaw’s - 
Travels, 228, pa) 

3 The Presidency of Calcutta exports annually upwards of 8000 tons of nitre. 
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ter evolves azote, oxygen, hydrogen and carbon,whichreuniting 
by the operation of new affinities, new compounds are formed, 
and among these nitric acid by the union of the azote or nitro- 
gen from ihe animal substances with the oxygen from the vege- 
table matter: the acid thus formed is attracted partly by the cal- 
careous earth of the beds, and partly bya portion of potash, either 
contained in them ready formed, or, as some have supposed, 
formed during the process. The presence of a certain degree 
of heat and a moderate exposure to atmospheric air are re~ 
quircd, and that of carbonate of lime is absolutely necessary ; 
for, besides fixing the nitric acid when formed, the affinities 
lime exerts to oxygen and azote favour very much their com- 
bination, and consequently the formation of the.acid. 

The compost, when ready to be lixiviated, is first mixed with 
wood ashes, or with pulverized impure potass, to decompose 
the nitrate of lime; then put into a cask furnished with a cock 
at the bottom and an inner false perforated bottom 3; a quantity 
of river water is now pdared over it, and after some hours the 
cock is turned, and the liquor drained off, which bs used in- 
stead of water for a second portion of earth ; and this is suc- 
cessively repeated till it is supposed to be sufficiently impreg- 
nated with the soluble matter of the compost. The lixivium, 
which contains chiefly nitrate of potass and the muriates of 
potass and of soda, is now boiled and clarified with bullock’s 
blood or a solution of glue; and the boiling continued, the 
muriates as they form being withdrawn by perforated ladles, 
ull the liquor is so concentzated that a few.drops poured on 
cold iron immediately crystallize: it is then, when nearly 
cold, poured into separate crystallizing dishes, in which after 
some days the salt is found deposited in@ confused mass of 
opaque dirty white imperfect crystals, which after being bro- 
ken to-pieces aud.drained are known under the name of rough 
or crude nitre. ; 

Nitre 1s brought from Bengal in an impure state, but crystal- 
lized, put up in bags, each bag containing two Bazar mounds, 
or 164 lbs. weight’. ‘Fhe crystallized state of this impure ni- 
tre arises from the lixivium of the soil having been slowly eva- 
porated in shaded shallow pits. To purify crude nitre it is re- 
peatedly washed with cold water, which dissolves the deliques- 
cent mariates; and then is boiled with half its weight of wa- 
ter, until a pellicle forms on the surface; after which the so- 
Jution is poured into leaden coolers and stirred till it is quite 
cold, by which means the salt is deposited in acicular cry- 
stals. yet 


' Each Bengal ship of 800 tons generally brings home in a period of war 
about 5000 bags of nitre, 
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Qualities. Pure: nitrate of ‘Ppotass is. inodorous ; and has a 
bitterish sharp taste, occasioning a sensation of cold both in 4 
the mouth and stomach. It is generally in white, pellucid, 
brittle, hexahedral prisms, the specific gravity of which is 1°933. 
These crystals are soluble in seven parts of water at 60°, pro- 
ducing cold during their solution, and in an equal quantity of 
boiling water ; but. are perfectly insoluble in strong alcohol. 
They are permanent in the air; melt when exposed toa strong 
heat, oxygen gas heing disengaged at first, and afterwards azo- 
tic. gas ; ‘and in a continued intense heat the acid is com- 
pletely expelled and decomposed, leaving behind pure potass. 
Nitre when mixed with inflammable substances detonates. in 
a strong heat; and if charcoal be used, a pure subcarbonate 
of potass remains behind. — It is likewise decomposed by the 
sulphuric acid when aided by heat, and in the coid by baryta. 
According to the analysis of Kirwan, 100 parts of nitrate of 
potass contain 44° nitric acid, 57°8 potass, and 4°2 water’. | 

Medical properties and uses. Nitrate of potass is refrige- 
rant and qiuretic; and externally applied in solution cooling 
aud detergent. When taken in repeated small doses it abates 
beat and thirst in diseases of increased excitement, diminishes 
the force and frequency of the arterial action, and increases 
the secretion. of urine, in which the salt may be detected. by 
chemical tests. It is cfligaciously given in all inflammatory 
cases, active hemorrhages, and in herpetic eruptions, Al- 
though diuretic, yet it is of little use in dropsies, and is contra- 
indicated in typhus and hectic fever; in the latter of which, 
as Dr. Percival has justly observed, it lowers the pulse at first, 
but afterwards raises it higher than before. Asmall portion of 
it allowed to dissolve slowly i in the mouth often removes inci- 
pient inflammatory sore throat ; and hence its utility i In gar- 
gles in that complaint. 

It is most advantageously given dissolved in mucilaginous 
fluids, as almond emulsion, in moderate doses not exceeding 
grs. xv frequently repeated. In large doses it excites nausea ; 
and 3} given for a dose, which has soinetimes occurred by 
mistake for sulphate of soda, o¢casions vomiting, hyperca- 
tharsis, bloody stools, convulsions, and sometimes death. 
Opium and aromatics are the best antidotes. 

Officinal preparations. Acidum nitricum. L. E.D. ther nitro- 
sus. D. Arsenias Kali. D.  Ox1 ydum Antimonii cum Sulphure per 
Nitratem Potasse: E. Sulphas Potasscee cum Sulphure. E. ‘Tro. 
chisct Nitratis Potasse. E. , 


POTASS A SUPERTARTRAS. Lond. Vide Supertat tras 


Potassce UmPUrUs. 
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1 Nicholson’s Journ. 4to. iil. 215. 
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POTASSZE IMPURA CARBONAS. | Carhonas Potasse 

impura. Lond. CARBONAS POTASS. IMPURUS. Edin. 
CINERES CLAVELLATI.. Kali impurum'.-Dfb. Impure 
-Potass. Impure Carbonate of Potass. Potashes. Pearlashes. 
_ This substance consists chiefly of subcarbonate of potass 
mixed with some other salts. It.is known in commerce by 
the name of potash; and is brought to us principally from 
the Baltic and America. The manipulation of the process by 
which it is prepared differs in different countries ; but the ge- 
neral features of it are everywhere the same. The dried stems 
and branches of plants are set fire to, and reduced to ashes ; 
which are lixiviated by pouring over them. in proper vessels 
hot or cold water, so as to dissolve the alkaline matter they 
contain. The impregnated solution, drawn off from the ashes, 
is then boiled to dryness in iron boilers, and leaves behind a 
solid saline mass, coloured brown by a small portion of vege- 
table inflammable matter, and generally becomes moist. This 
is the potash of commerce. After the colouring matter is 
destroyed, and a portion of the water dissipated by calcina- 
tion in a reverberatory furnace, it assumes a spongy texture, 
with a blueish or greenish colour, and is then denominated 
pearlashes. 2 

' Those vegetables only which grow ata distance from salt 
water are employed to obtain this product. Herbaceous plants 
yield the largest proportion, and shrubs more than trees. It is 
generally supposed that at least the greater part of the potass 
13 contained ready formed in the vegetables; but this is some- 
what doubtful, and perhaps in living plants the base only of 
potass exists as an element, and 1s oxidized so as to form the 
alkali during the combustion. Such is the conjecture of Mr. 
Murray *; and the same may take place during the spontaneous 
decomposition of plants where much water is preserit, for pot- 
ash can be obtained by the evaporation of dunghill water}. 

, The pearlash of commerce is still a very comporind mass, 
containing, besides the subcarbonate of potass, sand with which 
it is often adulterated toa great extent, sulphate of potass, 
muriate of potass, oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese ; to 
the Jast of which, according to Scheele, it owes iis l2lueish or 
greenish colour. Different parcels of pearlash must un- 
doubtedly contain different quantities of potass ; and hence no 


? Of these three appellations that of the Dublin College is the least exception- 
able, because it does not convey an erroneous idea of the nature of the sub- 
stance, which is the case with the others. As synonyma, those of the London 
College are at coniplete variance ; and the Edinburgh gives the name of a car- 
donate to a salt which evidently contains an under proportion of acid.» ; 
‘"? Murray’s Chemistry, 2d ed. 11.193. TRG 

3 See Birch’s Experiments, Phil, Trans, for 1780, 345. 
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accurate standard of the proportion of the ingredients can be 
fixed. The following Table drawn up by Vauquelin shows 
the comparative value of samples from different countries exa- 
mined by him, ‘The quantity of each was 1152 parts '. 


Real | | Sulphate Miuriate | Insoluble|Carbonic Acid 


Kinds of Potash. Potass, jof Potass.jof Potass.| Residue |. and Water. 
Russian We A 772 65 5 | 56 |254=1152 
American do. | 857 154 20 | SOP, 1191 52 
Pearlash 754 80 4 side es 308= 1159 
PowstnlTyeves| ger li6s:| 44. (24, hogeetape 
Dantzie potash . 603 152 ig Hh woe 304 1159 
Potash sive 444 | 148 310 | 34:. 304 = 1152 


The proportion of real alkali in any quantity of pearlash 
may be ascertained in the following manner: Pulverize 500 
grains of the pearlash, and digest in successive portions of hot 
water as long as any thing is dissolved. Mix the solutions, 
and drop in some diluted sulphuric acid (previously prepared 
by mixing one part of concentrated acid with thrice its bulk 
of water) from a phial containing a known quantity of it, till 
litmus paper indicates the slightest possible excess of acid, 
Next heat this mixture to expel the carbonic acid; and on try- - 
ing it again with the litmus paper, if it show any excess of 
alkali, add a few drops more of acid. Ascertain now by weigh- 
ing the phial of acid how much acid has been expended in 
saturating the alkali, and for every 100 parts of real acid set. 
down 121°2 of pure potass ?. | 

The pearlash of commerce is not sufficiently pure for medi- 
cinal use; and therefore it is used only for pharmaceutical 
purposes. : | 
~ Officinal preparations. Potasse Subcarbonas, L, E. D. Alco- 
hol. D. | | 


PRUNUS. Spee. Plant. Willd. ii. 984. 
Cl. 12. Ord. 1. Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Pomacez Linn. 
Rosacee Juss. } 


1 Annales de Chimie, xl. 284. i ; 

2 The value of the diluted acid must be previously ascertained by adding to 
100 grains of it muriate of barytes as long as any precipitate falls. This forms 
sulphate of barytes, which, when washed and dried ata low red heat, contains 
$3°3 per cent of sulphuric acid; by which the proportion of real acid in the di- 
luted acid may be known, Aikin’s Dictionary, 1. 263. . 
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G. 982: Calyx five-parted, inferior. Petals five. Nut of the drupe 
with prominent sutures. 


Species 29. Prunus domestica’. Common Plum-tree. Med. Bot, 2d 
edit. 520. t. 187. 


Officinal. Pruwna. Lond. ; Fructus. Edin, PRuNus GAL- 
bica; Fructus. Dub. Prunes. 


The tree which yields this fruit is a native of Asia and 

Greece, although it is now completely naturalized to our cli- 
mate, growing wild in coppices, and flowering in Apriland May. 
It rises about fifteen feet in height, with a moderately spread- 
ing head. The leaves are pale green, standing on short pe- 
tioles, which have two glands near the base of the leaf; they 
are serrated, smooth, and when young convoluted and pubes- 
cent underneath: the flowers are large, on short solitary pe- 
duncles, with an erect calyx, and obovate white petals: the 
fruit is’a superior, berried, oval drupe, swelling a little more 
on one side, and there grooved ; of a blue violet colour on the 
outside, internally consisting of a yellow fleshy sweet pulp; 
and containing a smooth almond-shaped nut?. 
- The dried fruit, which only is officinal, is imported from the 
continent in chests; and that which is brought from France is 
regarded as the best. The recent fruit, when perfectly ripe, 
is pleasant to the palate, and sufficiently wholesome ; but when 
eaten too freely occasions flatulence, griping, and diarrheea, 
more readily than any other fruit. 

Qualities. Prunes are nearly inodorous, but have an agree- 

- able, sweet, subacid taste. They contain chiefly mucus, sac- 
charine matter, and malic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Dried plums or. prunes are 
gently laxative, and form a pleasant addition to purgative elec- 
tuaries and decoctions. Simply boiled, they may be bene-. 


ficially given to children who are habitually costive; and in 
fevers. 


Officinal preparation. Confectio Senne. L. E. D. 


PTEROCARPUS?. | Spec. Plant. Willd. iti. 904. 
Cl. 17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacez. 

G. 1318. Calyx five-toothed. Legume falcated, leafy, varicose, sur- 
rounded with a wing, not gaping. Seeds solitary. ; 
Species 1. Pterocarpus Draco. Dragon Pterocarpus. Jacquin’s Amer. 

283, t. 183: f. 92. 
_ Species 6. Pterocarpus santalinus. Red Saunders tree, Med. Bot. 2d 
ed. 430. t. 156. Willdenow, Spec. Plant. iii. QO6. 


/ 
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& Kuxzuunrze Dioscoridis. ; 


2 Martyn, in his Edition of Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, enumerates sixty 


varieties of the plum. ‘The French prunes are the same as those which were 
formerly brought from Damascus. 


3 From rego a wing, and xaeres fruit. 
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seg 1. Prerocarpus Draco, 

Officinal. ; RESINA, vulgd Sancuis Draconis. Dragon tree 
resin, commonly called Dragon’s blood. ¢ 
The tree which yields this resin is a native of South Ame- 

rica andthe East Indies. It rises thirty feet in height, with 

Jong drooping branches, and is covered with a thick ferrugi- 

nous gray bark. The leaves are pinnate, composed of five 

pairs of oblong, obtuse, entire, veined, bright green, shining 

Jeaflets, with a terminal leaflet. . 
The bark of this tree and the wood, which is white and solid 

cut transversely, when recent, betray no marks of redness at 

first; but after a short time a great number of little red glo- 
hiles of a fluid resembling blood exude, and harden’ into 
tears. These constitute the dragon’ s blood of the shops; but 
it is also the productof the next species, and of several other In- | 
dian woods. It was formerly brought from Carthagena ; but 

it is now chiefly imported from the East Indies. , 
Qualities. This resin is inodorous, and nearly insipid, dis-» 

covering only when dissolved a slicht degree of warmth and 

pungency. Tt is in small, dark red, pulverulent masses, and 

a pure resin ' combined with some colouring matter. It has 

hitherto been erroneously regarded-as an astringent, and is per- 

fectly worthless . a remedy.: 
. PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. 

Offcinal. Prerocarri Licnum. Lond. Edin. SANTALUM RUBRUM 
Lienum. Dub. Red Saunders wood. 

This tree is a native of the mountains of India and Ceylon, 
It is a lofty tree, with alternate branches, and a bark resem- | 
bling that of the common alder. The leaves are petiolate and 
ternate, each simple leaf being ovate, blunt, entire, retuse, 
veined, smooth on the upper surface, and hoary beneath; the 
hikeea are in axillary spikes, without bractes: the calyx is 
brown: the corolla papilionaceous, consisting of an erect, ob- 
cordate vexillum, turned back:at the edges, denticulate, curled, 
and waved, and of a yellow colour, with red veins ; yellow, 
spreading, ‘denticulate wings waved at the edges; and an ob- 
long ee/ a little inflated and curled at the tip: the filaments 
are yellow, and support globular white anthers: the germen is 
oblong, compressed, hirsute, with a curyed style, and an ob- 
tuse stigma: the podis pedicelled, compressed, ‘smooth, keeled 
along the lower edge; and contains one round, compressed 
seed. 

This tree, which yields the true officinal red saunders, was 
first detected by Koenig in India. It is brought home in bil- 
Jets, which are very heavy, and sink 1 in water. 


1 Ediniurgh New Dispensatory, 5th ed. 951. 
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» Qualities. Red saunders wooid'é is inodorous, and nearly in-= 
sipid. It is extremely hard, and ofa bright garnet red colour, 
which deepens on exposure to the air. It yields its colouring 
matter, which appears to be of a resinous nature, to ether and 
alcohol, but not to water’. The alcohol tincture is red, but 
becomes yellow when largely diluted with spirits. Volatile 
oil of lavender also extracts its colouring matter; yet it is 
scarcely affected by oil of turpentine, which acquires a pale 
yellow tinge only, even when assisted by heat. Neumann first 
noticed this fact *; and.it» has been suggested that the cam- 
phor contained:in the oil of Javender may give it the above 
property ; but camphoretted oil of turpentine has no more ef- 
fect than the simple oil. J find that by shaking oil_of turpen- 
tine which has been digested over red saunders with a little 
alcohol, the slight tinge of colour it received is instantly taken 
up by the spirit, and the oil settles as a colourless substratum. 

Red saunders has no medicinal properties, and is used only 
as a colouring matter. | 

-Officinal preparation. Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L, E. D. 

PULEGIUM. Vide Mentha Pulegium. 


PUNICA. Spec. Plant. /Villd. i. 98). 

Cl. 12. Ord. 1, Icosandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Pomaceee Linn, 

Myrte Juss. 

G. 980. Calyx five-cleft, superior. Petals five. Pome many-celled, 
many-seeded. 
Species 1, Punica Granatum?. Pomegranate tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed, 

531. t. 190. 
Officinal. GRranaTit cortex. Lond. ———; FRUCTUS CORTEX, 

FLOS PLENUS, vulgo Balaustium. Edin. GRANATUM; FLORES, PE- 

RICARPIL CORTEX. Dub. Pomegranate Bark, and the double 

flowers, commonly called Balaustines. 

The pomegranate tree 13 a native of the south of Europe, 
Asia, and Barbary; but in the West Indies, where it was in- 
troduced from Europe, the fruit is larger.and better flavoured 

than in its native climates+. In its proper soil it rises twenty 
feet in height, sending out branches the whole length, some 
of which bear thorns. The leaves are: opposite, about three 

. inches long, half an inch broad in the middle, pointed at each 
end, and of a light lucid green colour : the flowers are termi- 
nal, "three or four together: the calyx is thick, fleshy, of a fine 


1 Yet Willdenow, who received the description of the tree and its wood from 
Keenig, says, “ attritu humido pulchre rubrum tingens.” ‘The yielding no co- 
louring matter to water affords an easy mode of distinguishing red saunders 
from Brazil wood, which was first pointed out by Dr. Lewis. Zhomson’s Chem. 
v. 208: . 

2 Newmann’s Chem. 337. . 5 
3 ‘Pox Dioscoridis. 


4It stands our winters, and even bears fruit, but without the proper flavour. 
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red colour, and divided into five pointed segments: the petals 
are wrinkled, and of a scarlet colour: the fruit, according to 
Geertner ', is an inferior berry: it is the size of an orange, 
crowned with the tube of the calyx, which is sharply toothed, 
globular, and a little flatted, and covered with a thick coria- 
ceous rind, including 4 pulp and many seeds. 

The red succulent pulp, which is not officinal, is pleasantly 
acid *, resembling that of the orange, cooling, and useful for _ 
quenching thirst, and gently loosening the body. 

Qualities. The flowers are inodorous, and taste bitterish 
and astringent ; and the Lark of the fruit has the same sensible 
qualities. Water extracts the virtues of both, and the solu- 
tions strike a deep blueish biack with sulphate of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. Both the parts we have de- 
scribed are astringent. They are given in the form of decoc- 
tion in chronic and colliquative diarrhoea, and the protracted. 
stage of dysentery, They are supposed to prove beneficial 
also in checking the violent sweating which accompanies hee- 
tic fever; but the chief use of the decoction 1s as an injection 
in leucorrhoea, or a gargle in sore throats, after the local in- 
flammation is moderated. They may be given in the form of 
powder in doses of 3fs to 5}; or of a moderately strong de- 
coction 15v} may be given every three hours. 


PYRETHRI RADIX. Vide Anthemis Pyrethrum. 


PYRUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1012. 
€l. 12. Ord. 5. Icosandria Pentagynia, Nat. ord. Pomacez Linn. 
Rosaceze Juss, 
G. 992. Calyx five-cleft, Petals five. Pome inferior, five-celled, 
many-seeded., | : 
Species 17. Pyrus Cydonia. The Quince tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 505. 
f, 182. 
Officinal. Cyponta semina. Lond. Quince Seeds, | 
The quincé tree was originally brought from, Cydon? in 
Crete by the Greeks ; but it has been found growing wild on 
the rocky shores of the Danube, and is cultivated to great per-" 
fection in Engiand, and many other parts of Europe; flower- 
ing in May. It isa low crooked tree, with many spreading 
branches, and covered with a brown bark. The leaves are. 
ovate, very entire, about 24 inches long, and 12 inch broad, 
of a dusky green colour on the upper surface, paler and downy 
beneath: the flowers are large and solitary: the calyx spread- - 


1 De Fructibus, i. 183. t. 38. fi... — : i ‘ 

® Russel says there are three varieties in Syria; one sweet, another very acid, 
and a third partaking of the qualities.of both blended. Nat, Hist. of Aleppo, 
ii, 85. 

3 Whence its Greek name «uarca Kudanm is derived. 
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ing, persistent, and villous: the petals rose-coloured or white, 
concave, roundish, sand inserted into the calyx: the filaments 
are awl-shaped, purplish, and support yellow anthers: the 
fruit is, according to Gertner, a berry’. Its magnitude and 
shape are those of a moderate-sized pear; of a yellow colour, 
downy, umbilicated; and when ripe has a pleasant odour, 
and.a very austere, acidulous taste: each of its cells contains 
from eight to fourteen ovate, angled, reddish brown, coria- 
’ ceous seeds, placed erect in pairs. 

Qualities. The seeds are inodorous, and nearly insipid, 
having a slight bitterness only when long. chewed. The 
inner coat contains a very considerable quantity of mucus, 
which can be extracted by hot water; but is not quite. pure 
mucus, being mixed with fecula and the other soluble parts 
of the seeds. For its qualities and medicinal use, see Decoctum 
Cydonie@ among the Preparations. 


QUASSIA ?. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 567. 
Cl.10, Ord: 1, Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn. 
Magnolize Juss. . 
_ G, 849. Calyx five-leaved. Petals five. Nectary five-leaved. Drupes 
five, distant, bivalve, inserted into a fleshy receptacle. 
Species 2, Quassia Simaruba. Simaruba Quassia.. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
569. ¢, 203. Trans. of the Royal Society of Edin, ii. 73—81. 


Species 3, Quassia excelsa. Lofty Quassia. Trans. of Royal Society , 


of Edin, iti. 205—210. ¢. 6. Ay 
1. QuasstaA SIMARUBA. 

Officinal. Stmanuse@ cortex. Lond, ; cortex. Edin. ' S1- 
MARUBA3; CORTEX, LIGNUM. Dub, Simaruba Bark and Weod. 
The Simaruba quassia, or mountain damson, as it is called 

m Jamaica, is a native of South America, Carolina, and the 

‘West India islands, growing in sandy places. It is a tall tree 

with alternate branches, and a smooth gray bark, maculated 

with yellow spots. The leaves are pinnate, consisting of from 
two to nine leaflets placed alternately on short petioles, ellip- 
tical, acute, smooth, and of a deepgreen colour above, and 
whitish beneath; the flowers are male and female on the same 
axillary panicles: the calyx in both is monophyllous and five- 
toothed : the petals lanceolate, yellowish white, and inserted 
into the calyx: the nectary in the male is a small scale af- 
fixed to ‘the inner part of the base of each filament ; and the 
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1 De Fructilus, ti. 45. t. 87. 

* Although the fruit of the quince is not very eatable in its raw state, yet it 
affords an elegant sweetmeat when baked with sugar, called quince marmalade, 
mira cydoniarum: and from the expressed juice an excellent and wholesome 
wine is prepared. Fs : 

3 Named after Quassia, a negro slave who discovered to Rolander the wood 

“of the Quassia excelsa, which he had employed with success as a secret remedy 
in the malignant endemic fevers of Surinam, 
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same in the female, except that the <a are placed’ in a re- 
gular circle: the filaments in the male are the length of the 
corolla; and in the.female are five connate germens, with five 
striated styles and spreading stigmas: the fruit, according to 
Geertner, cohsists of five smooth, black, one- “celled berries, on 
a common receptacle. 

The officinal part of this tree is the bark of the root; and 
although the wood is designated by the Dublin College, yet it 
is quite inert. The bark is imported in long pieces, a few 
inches in breadth, and folded lengthwise. It comes generally 
from Jamaica packed in bales. 

Qualities. Simaruba bark is inodorous, and has a bitter, 
but not disagreeable taste. The pieces are of a very fibrous tex- 
ture, rough, scaly, warted, and of a full yellow colour in the 
inside when. fresh. Alcohol and water take up all its active 
matter by simple maceration at a temperature of 60° Fahren- 
heit, better than at a boiling heat. The infusion is stronger in 
taste than the decoction, which grows turbid and of a reddish- 
brown colour as it cools. The infusion is not affected by’sul- 
phate of iron, and scarcely by muriate of tin. 

Medical properties and uses. This bark is tonic, and has 
been employed with advantage in intermittent fever, obstinate 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and dyspectic affections. It was first in- 
troduced at Paris in 1713 as a. powerful remedy in dysentery ; 
but its effects in this disease were previously known to the na- 
tives of Guiana, whence it was brought to France. Simaruba 
bark, however, was little known in this country till Dr. 
Wright’ $ paper on it appeared in the Edinburgh Transactions. 
It cannot with propriety be used in the commencement of dy- 
sentery; but after the fever has abated, when the tenesmus 
continues with a weak sinking state of the pulse, it allays this 
symptom and griping, promotes the*secretion of urine, deter- 
mines to the surface, and restores the tone of the intestines. 
It has also been highly commended as a remedy in fluor albus ; 
but notwithstanding the high character which it acquired, si- 
maruba is not much employed by the British practitioner. It 
may be combined with aromatics and opium. The dose in 
substance is from 9j to afs; but it is more frequently and com- 
modiously given in the form of infusion, | 

Officinal preparation. Infusum Simarule. L. 

2. QuUASSIA EXCELSA. 
Officinal, Quass1# tienum', Lond, Edin. Dub, The wood of 
- Quassia. : | 2 
This species of quassia grows in the natural woods of Ja- 


1 The officinal quassia was long erroneously supposed to be the wood of the’ 
Quassia amara, whichis a very tare tree, and exeels all the others in bitterness: 
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of lead’. It is prepared in the large way in the following man- 
ner :—-Sheets of lead about two feet long, five inches broad, and 
a quarter of an inch thick, cast in a mould and not afterwards 
flattened, are rolled up into loose coils and placed in earthen 
pots. Each pot is capable of holding six pints of fluid, bat in- 
to it as much vinegar only is poured as will rise so high as not. 
to wet the lead, which rests on a ledge half way down. The 
vinegar and lead being deposited inthe pots, and each élosely co- 
vered with a plate of lead, they are buried in fresh stable Jitter 
or tanner’s bark, where they remain for about two months, du- 
ring which time the vapours of the vinegar elevated by the ‘heat 
of the dung oxidize the surface of the ‘lead, and the oxide is 
carbonated. by the carbonic acid gas evolved ‘from the ferment- 
ing materials of the bed. The subcarbonate appears as a 
white, scaly, brittle matter, on the surface of the lead, and is 
separated by spreading the coils upon a perforated Wwoodéti 
floor covered with water, and drawing them to and fro by 

rakes, which detaches the oxide, and causes it to sink through 
the water and the holes of the floor to the bottom of a vessel 
placed below?. It is afterwards ground in mills fitted for the 
purpose. 

Qualities. Subcarbonate of lead 1s inodorous, and nearly 
insipid; in the form of a heavy white powder, isoluble in 
water, but soluble in pure potass. When exposed upon char- 
coal to the action of the blowpipe, a button of metallic lead 
is produced. Its constituents are yellow oxide of lead 85° and 
carbonic acid 15° in 100 parts 3. | 

Medical properties and uses. This preparation of Jead is a 
very powerful astringent. It is used externally only, being 
sprinkled on inflamed and excoriated parts ; and enters into 
the composition of some ointments. 

It is from this preparation that most of the cases of poison- 
ing from the internal use of lead occur. This often happens 
to “painters, and to those employed in grinding it, from the 
want of cleanliness in not washing their hands before eating 
‘by which some of the white lead is introduced into the uiaMach 
with their food ; andalso from the criminal custom of putting 
white lead, as well as sugar of lead, into acid wines for the pur- 
pose of sweetening them, and into bollands to deprive the spirit 
of the coloar which it acquires when Jong kept in the wood, 
The symptoms which preparations of lead produce are obstinate 


_ * The various appellations given to this substance by the different Colleges, 
arise from the indeterminate ideas which prevail of its composition; but itis not 
easy to reconcile the hame adopted by che London College with the notions it 
apparently has of its constituents; itis named “ Pluimlt Carlonas,”’ while we 
_ are at the same time told it is “ Sulcarbonas Plumli !” 
2 Aikin’s Dictionary. 3 Chenevix. Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, iv. 221. 
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eostiveness, pain in the stomach, and vomitng; the pulse be- ~ 
comes smal] and hard ; the respiration laborious ; and tremors 
ending in paralysis of the extremities, or death, ensue, when - 
its operation 1s not counteracted by medicine. The exhibition 
of cathartics combined with opium or henbane, plentiful dilu- 
* tions with mucilaginous liquids, the warm bath, and injecting 
agnutton broth per anum, are the best antidotes. 

ane the presence of any salt of Jead is suspected in a dry 

substance, it may be discovered, by reducing it to a metallic 

state with the blowpipe upon charcoal; and in a liquid, by 
dropping into it a watery solution of sulphuretted bydrogen 
yas'; when it is made obvious by a dark brown precipitate 
insoluble in tartareous acid, the salt of lead being formed into 
an insoluble hydrosulphurat. 

Officinal preparations, Plumbi Superacetas. L.E.D. Unguen- 
tum Cerusse. D. 

2. SeMi-viTRIFIED Oxipe oF Leap. 

Officinal. Puumpt OxypuM semi-virreuM. Lond. Edin. LiTnar- 
cyruMm. Dub. Litharge. 
‘This oxide is prepared by the simple action of heat and air 

upon lead. It is generally obtained during the calcination of 

lead, when separating the silver with which this metal 1s often 
combined. The lead is placed in a wind furnace, on a large 
cupel, or hollow dish made of ashes, and kept at a red heat. 
with the blast of a large pair of bellows directed upon its sur- 
face; a scaly. yellowish white elistening oxide is soon produced, 
and successively formed by raking it off and exposing new 

surfaces till the whole of. the lead is thus converted into li- 

tharge. The varying of the circumstances of the process 

varies the colour of the oxide: some kinds of it from having a 

silvery gloss are denominated litharge of silver; and others, 

from the colour being a reddish yellow, litharge of gold. 

Qualities. Litharge is inodorous and insipid : it is in flakes 
with a vitreous lustre, dissolves in many of the acids ; and, 
according to the experiments of Doctor Thomson, 100 parts of 
it contain 86°9 of lead and 9°1 of oxygen, forming 96 of yel- 
low oxide and 4 of carbonic acid, which, however, does not 
appear to be essential so as to constitute litharge a subcarbo- 
nate of jead. For an account of the action of this oxide on 
fixed oils see Plasters. | 

Medical properties and uses.’ Litharge like the other pre- 
parations of lead is a powerful astringent. The ancients were 


cn 


' To prepare this solution, pyt into a phial a paste made of iron filings and 
sulphur ; then after some time add to it a small portion of sulphuric acid, and 
receive the gas which is produced through a bent. tube connected with the 
phial into a flask filled with distilled water, and inverted in a basin or pneumas 
tic trough full of water. 
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acquainted with it. It is never given internally ; and is used 
only for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Liguor Plumbi Acetatis. L.. D. + Emplas- 
trum Plumbi, L. E. D. Ceratum Saponis. L. Me 

3. Rep Oxipe or Leap}, | 
_ Ofecinal. Oxipum Piumsr rur ym. Minium. Edin. . Red 
oxide of lead, vk \, 

This preparation is lead in the highest state of oxidizement. 
It is prepared in a reverberatory furnace, vaulted like a baker’s 
oven, and having two internal walls rising from the floor of 
the surface, but not reaching to the roof. The coals are 
placed between these internal walls and the wall of the fur- 
nace, by which means the flame is drawn over their top, and 
reflected from the roof down upon the surface of a, quantity of 
Jead placed on the floor. The metalsoon melts, and is.altogether 
converted into a yellow, oxide, or massicot, by successively 
raking off the pellicles which form on its surface: this is then 
ground in a mill, and washed to separate any metallic lead, 
by which it becomes of an uniform yellow colour, and, after 
being replaced in the furnace, is exposed to the flame while it 
is constantly stirred for about forty-eight hours, when it is 
converted into red oxide of lead?. By this process 20 cwts of 
lead produce on an average 22 cwts of red lead, notwithstand- ; 
ED portion is necessarily volatilized. To save the previous 
calcination, litharge is sometimes employed. 

Qualities. Red oxide of lead is inodorons and insipid; in 
the form of a scaly powder, very heavy, its specific gravity 
being 8:9403, and of an intense red or scarlet colour verging 
into orange : when heated to redness it gives out oxygen gas, 
and runs into a dark brown hard olass. According to Doctor. 
Thomson’s experiments, 100 parts of it contain 88 of lead and 
12 of oxygen. 

Medical properties and uses., Red lead. may be applied to 
the same uses as litharge, but it is now rarely or never used, 
Its chief useis in the arts, as a pigment. 


POLYGALA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iit. 871. 

Cl. 17. Ord. 3. Diadelphia Octandria. Nat. ord. Lomentacex Linn, 
Pediculares Juss, ‘ + 

G.1313. Calyz five-leaved, with two of the leaflets wing-shaped 
and coloured. Legume obcordate, two-celled. 

** * beardless ; herbaceous, witha simple stem. i. 

Species 67. Polygala Senega, Seneka root. Med. Bot, 2d edit, 
452,t.162. Ameen. Acad. iii. 124. : 

Officinal. Srnec rnapix. Lond. 
RADIX. Dul. Senekaroot. — 


; RADIX. Edin. SENEKA’; 


¥ Lavdv% Dioscoridis, 
® Watson's Chemical Essays, iii, 338. Aikin’s Dictionary. 3 Muschenbroeck. 
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_ This plant is-a perennial native of North Amuerica, diasem 
ing in June'. The root is woody, branched, contoried, about 
half an inch,thick, and covered with ash- coloured barkes vit 
sends up several stems a foot in height, erect, slender, round, 
smooth, and of a dark reddish colour. The leaves are fetios 
late, alternate, lanceolate, ’ ‘ate, and pale green: the flowers 
are in loose terminal spikes” cnall, white, and papilionaceous, 
with the calyx divided into “{hree narrow persistent segments : 
the fruit is an inversely cordate capsule, Tiger: several 
small seeds. 

The root is brought from Virginia in bales, each containing — 
from two to four hundred weight. 

Qualities. Seneka root is inodorous: the taste is at first 
sweetish and nauseous, but after being chewed for less than a 
minute becomes pungent and hot, producing a very peculiar 
tingling sensation in ‘the fauces. These qualities reside in the 
bark; which on the dried root is white within, and covered 
with a brownish grey corrugated transversely cracked cuticle : 
the central part is white, “but woody and inert ; alcohol ex- 
tracts the whole ofits active matter, which is precipitated from 
the tincture by the addition of water ; and the ethereal tincture 
deposits a pellicle of resin, but no extractive. Hot water ex- 
tracts its virtues partially only ; but in a sufhcient degree to 
exert its influence on the animal system. 

Medical properties and uses. This root is a stimulating ex- 
pectorant and diuretic ; andin large doses emetic and cathar- 
tic : it increases absorptions, and ‘consequently augments the 
natural excretions, particularly that of urine; and frequently 
occasions a copious ptyalism. It was introduced to the no- 
tice of physicians by Dr. Tennant, who, having discovered that 
it was the antidote employed by the Senegaro Indians against 
the bite of the rattlesnake, and reasoning from the effects of 
the poison, and of the remedy in removing these, was induced 
to try itin pneumonic affections, and found it useful. 
, On account of its stimulant properties, however, it can be 
employed in these complaints only after the resolution of the 
inflammation by bleeding and other evacuations. It proves 
more directly useful in humoral asthma, chronic catarrh, and 
some kinds of dropsy. The extract of it in combination with 
carbonate of ammonia has been found by Dr. Brandreth, of 
Liverpool,.to-be efficacious in some cases of lethargy ; and in, 
America the decoction given.in divided doses, at short intervals. 
till, it. vomits or purges, has been employed with seeming suc~ 


t Cultivated in England by Mr, P. Miller in i759. 
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cess in croup": it has also been locally used as a stimulating 
gargle, in the same disease, — 

It may be administered either in the form of powder or de- 
coction, and combined with aromatics, opium, or-camphor, 
which check its nauseating qualities ; Madeira wine, where it 
can be ordered, may be used to caver the taste of the powder. 
The dose in substance is from grs. x to 5}, repeated every three 
or four tours. 

Otficinal preparation. Decoctum Senege. L. E. 

— POLYGONUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 440. 
Cl. 8. Ord. 3. Octandria Trigynia. Nat, ord. Holoracee Linn. 

Polygones Juss. . 

G. 3. Corolla five-parted, calycine, Seed one, angular. 
** Bistorts, with a single spike. 
Species 3. Polygonum Bistorta®. Great Bistort or Snakeweed, Med. 

Bot. 2d edit. 668. t. 232. Smith Flora Brit. 427, Eng. Bot. t. 509. 
Officinal. Buistorra. Lond. 3 RADIX. Edin, BistortTa; Ra- 

DIx. Dub, *Bistort root. 

This plant grows in many parts of Europe, Siberia, and 
Japan, ard is indigenous to Great Britain: found generally in 
moist meadows, floweringin May and June, 

The root is perennial, creeping, woody, and tortuous : the 

- stem rises nearly two feet in height, is foliaceous, jointed, swell - 
ing at the joints, solid, smooth, and bending a little near the 
top: the leaves are ovate, those next the root cordate-lanceo- 
late; the whole are entire, waved at the edge, veined, of a fine 
green colour on the upper surface, and glaucous below; the 

radical ones on long winged footstalks, those of the stem al- 
most sessile, amplexicaule, and sheathing.. The flowers are 
small, of a pale rose colour, collected into a close, oblong, 
terminal spike an inch anda half long ; thesingle flowers stand- 
ing on short white flower-stalks which rise in pairs from mem- 
branous, withering, floral leaves. The corolla is divided in-. 
to five obtuse segments, with nectareous glands at the base ; 
the filaments are longer than the corolla, tapering, and support- 
ing purple anthers; and the germenis triangular, of a red co- 
Jour, ‘crowned with three long styles, with smail round 
stigmas. The seeds are three-sided, of a dark brown colour, 
and shining as if varnished. 

Qualities.. The dried root is inodorous, and has a very 

/ austere taste. Water extracts its virtues; and the decoction 
strikes a deep black with oxysulpbate of iron. — 

Medical properties and uses, The root of bistort is astrin- 


' London Medical Review ard Magazine, iii, 466. f 
2 Bistorta, quasi bistorta, ewice iwisted or wreathed, is a modern name. 


Alston, Materia Medica, vo}, 1, 399. 
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gent, and tonic. Itis employedin hemorrhagies, obstinate 
fluxes, and all diseases in which simple astringents are indi- 
cated. It has also been given with advantaye in intermit- 
tents, combined with gentian, or acoruscalamus. Externally 
a strong decoction of it is a useful lotion for spongy gums 
and ill conditioned ulcers. But it is almost discarded from 
modern practice. a | 

The dose of the powdered root is from grs. xv. to 5j, twice 
or thrice a day. 


PORRI RADIX. > Vide Allium Porrum. 


. POTASSAZ NITRAS. Lond. NITRAS POTASS, M- 
trum, Edin. NITRUM. Dub. Nitrate of Potass. Nitre. 
This salt is well known in commerce under the name of 
salt-petre or nitre. . It may be regarded both as a natural and 
artificial production, being found effloresced on the surface of 
the soil in some parts of Europe', South America, Africa’, 
and very abundantly in India, whence this country is chiefly 
supplied ; while in some countries, as in Germany and France, 
it 1s artificially produced. Nitre is prepared by art by the 
Saine means as nature employs, the artificial composts being 
imitations only of the natural soils where it is most abun- 
dantly formed : by giving, therefore, an account of the former 
mode, both will be better understood. Glauber first suggest- 
ed the formation of what are termed nitre beds ; in France 
they consist of a compost of putrefying animal and vegetable 
matters, such as blood, offal, excrementitious matters, and de- 
caying leaves, with street sweepings, old mortar, chalk, and 
other calcareous matter; which are mixed in casual propor-_ 
tions, and lightly spread in long beds, covered with roofs to 
protect them from the weather. These are turned up occasion- 
ally, frequently moistened with putrid water, or urine; and 
at the end of two yearsor less are supposed to be fit to yieldthe 
nitre by lixiviation. The theory of this process, which is not 
yet completely elucidated, was not atall understood till the ex- 
periments of Thouvenel and the discovery of the composition 
of nitric acid hy Mr. Cavendish removed much of the obscu- | 
rity in whichit was involved: the following is the explanation, 
‘The spontaneous decomposition of the animal and vegetable mat- 


_ ' The greatest repository of native nitre in Europe is the Pulo of Molfelta, 
in the province of Puglia, in the kingdom of Naples. tis a deep cavity formed 
by the falling in of several caverns. The Abbe Fortis first drew public atten - 
tion to this place, at which time it was lined with a crust of nitre an inch thick, 
which on being scraped off was successively renewed iu a few days. igs 

* Near the city of Tlemsan, in the kingdom of Algiers, six ounces of nitre 1s 
extracted by simple lixiviation, from one quintal of the common mould.—Shaw’s 
Travels, 228, 

3 The Presidency of Calcutta exports annually upwards of 8000 tons of nitre, 
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ter evolves azote, oxygen, hydrogenandcarbon,whichreuniting 
by the operation of new affinities, new compounds are formed, 
and among these nitric acid by the union of the azote or nitro- 
gen from the animal substances with the oxygen from the vege- 
table matter: the acid thus formed is attracted partly by the cal- 


_ _careous earth of the beds, and partly by a portion of potash, either 


contained in them ready formed, or, as some have supposed, 
formed during the process. The presence of a certain degree 
of heat and a moderate exposure to atmospheric air are re- 
quired, and that of carbonate of lime is absolutely necessary ; 
for, besides fixing the nitric acid when formed, the affinities 
linie exerts to oxygen and azote favour very much their come 
bination, and consequently the formation of the acid. ~ 
The compost, when ready to be lixiviated, is first mixed with 
wood ashes, or with pulverized impure potass, to decompose 
the nitrate of lime; then put into a cask furnished with a'cock 
at the bottom and an inner false perforated bottom ; a quantity 
of river water is now poured over it, and after some hours the 
cock is turned, and the liquor drained off, which ts used in- 
stead of water for a second-portion of earth ; and this is. suc- 
cessively repeated till it is supposed to be sufficiently impreg- 
nated with the soluble matter of the compost. - The lixivium, 
which contains chiefly nitrate of potass and the muriates of 
potass and of soda, is now boiled and clarified with bullock’s 
blood or a solution of glue; and the boiling continued, the 
muriates as they form being withdrawn by perforated ladles, 
till the liquor is so concentrated that a few drops poured on 
cold iron immediately crystallize: it is then, when nearly 
cold, poured into separate crystallizing dishes, in which after 
some days the salt is found deposited in a confused mass of 


opaque dirty white imperfect crystals, which after being bro- 


ken to pieces and drained. are known under the name of rough 
or crude nitre. | ; | 
Nitre 1s brought from Bengal in an impure state, but crystal- 
lized, put up in bags, each bag containing two Bazar mounds, 
or 164 lbs. weight’. The crystallized state of this impure ni- 
tre arises from the lixivium of the soil having been slowly eva- 
porated in shaded shallow pits. To purify crude nitre it is re- 
peatedly washed with cold water, which dissolves the deliques- 
cent muriates; and then is boiled with half its weight of wa- 
ter, until a pellicle forms on the surface; after which the so- 
lution is poured into leaden coolers and stirred till it is quite 
-cold, by which means the salt is deposited in acicular cry-. 
‘tals. 


! Each Bengal ship of 800 tons generally brings home in a period of war 
about 5000 bags of nitre, 
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Qualities. Pure nitrate ak potass is inodorous; and has a 


bitterish sharp taste, occasioning a sensation of cold both in 
the mouth and stomach. It is generally 1 in white, pellucid, 
brittle, hexahedral prisms, the specific gravity of which is 1° 933. 
These crystals are soluble in seven parts of water at 60°, pro- 


ducing cold during their solution, and in an equal quantity of 


boiling water ; but are perfectly insoluble in strong alcobol. 
They are permanent in the air; melt when exposed to a strong 
heat, oxygen gas being disen aged at first, and afterwards azo- 
tic gas; and‘in a continued intense heat the acid is com. 
pletely expelled and decomposed, leaving behind pure potass. 
Nitre when mixed with inflammable substances detonates in 
a strong heat; and if charcoal be used, a pure subcarbonate 
of potass remains behind. It is likewise decomposed by the 
sulphuric acid when aided by heat, and in the coid by baryta. 
According to the analysis of Riwar 100 parts of nitrate of 
potass contain 44° nitric acid, 57°8 potass, and 4°2 water’. 
Medical properties and uses. Nitrate of potass is refrige- 
_Tant and diuretic; and externally apphed in solution cooling 
and detergent. When taken in repeated small doses it abates 


heat and thirst in diseases of increased excitement, diminishes 


the force and frequency of the arterial action, and increases 
the secretion of urine, in which the salt may be detected by 
chemical tests. . It is efficaciously given in ‘all inflammatory 

cases, active hemorrhages, and in herpetic eruptions. Al- 
though diuretic, yet it is “of little use in dropsies, and is contra~ 
indicated in typhus and hectic fever; in the latter of which, 
as Dr. Percival has justly observed, it lowers the pulse at first, 
but afterwards raises it higher than before. Asmall portion of 
it allowed to dissolve slowly in the mouth often removes inci- 
pient inflammatory sore throat ; ; and hence its utility im gar- 
gles in that complaint. 

It is most advantsgeously given dissolved in mucilaginous 
fluids, as almond emulsion, in moderate doses not exceeding 
ors. xv fr equently repeated. In large doses it excites nausea ; 
and 3j given for a dose, which has sometimes occurred hy 
mistake for sulphate of soda, occasions vomiting, hyperca- 
tharsis, bloody stools, convulsions, and sometimes death, 
Opilm and aromatics are the best antidotes. 

_ Officinal preparations. Acidum nitricum. L. E. D. Aither nitro- 
sus. D.  Arsenias Kali. D. Oxydum <Antimonii cum Sulphure per 
Nitratem Potasse. E. Sulphas Potasse cum Sulphure. BE. Tro 
chiset Nitratis Potasse, E. i 


POTASS SUPERTARTRAS. Lond. ‘Vide Supertartras 


Pot asse impurus. 


> 


1 Nicholson's Journ. 4to, ii. 215, 
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POTASSZ IMPURA CARBONAS. Carbonas Potasse 
impura. Lond. CARBONAS POTASSZ IMPURUS. Edin. 
CINERES CLAVELLATI. Kali impurum'. Dab. Impure 
Potass. Impure Carbonate of Potass. Potashes. Pearlashes. 
“This substance consists chiefly of subcarbonate of potass 
mixed with some other salts. It is known in commerce by 
the name of potash ; and is brought to us principally from 
the Baltic and America. The manipulation of the process by 
which it 1s prepared differs in different countries ; but the ge- 
neral features of it are everywhere the same. The dried stems 
and branches of plants are set fire to, and reduced to ashes ; 
which are lixiviated by pouring over them in proper vessels 
hot or cold water, so as to dissolve the alkaline matter they 
contain. ‘The impregnated solution, drawn off from the ashes, 
is then boiled to dryness in iron boilers, and leaves behind a 
solid saline mass, coloured brown by a small portion of vege- 


-table infammable matter, and generally becomes moist. This 


is the potash of commerce. After the colouring matter is 
d&stroyed, and a portion of the water dissipated by calcina- 
tion in a reverberatory furnace, it assumes a spongy texture, 
with a blueish or greenish colour, and is then denominated 
pearlashes. 

' Those, vegetables only which grow at a distance from salt 
water are employed to obtain this product. Herbaceous plants 
yield the largest proportion, and shrubs more than trees. | It is 
generally supposed that at least the greater part of the potass 
is contained ready formed in the vegetables; bat this is some- 
what doubtful, and perhaps in living plants the base only of 
potass exists as an element, and is oxidized so as to form the 
alkali during the combustion. Such is the conjecture of Mr. 
Murray *; and the same may take place during the spontaneous 
decomposition of plants where much water is present, for pot- 
ash can be obtained by the evaporation of dunghill water}. 

_ The pearlash of commerce is still a very compound mass, 
containing, besides the subcarhonate of potass, sand with which 


_it is often adulterated to a great extent, sulphate of potass, 


muriate of potass, oxide of iron, and oxide of manganese ; to 
the last of which, according to Scheele, it owes its blueish or 
greenish colour. Different parcels of pearlash must un- 
doubtedly contain different quantities of potass ; and hence.no 


? Of these three appellations that of the Dublin College is the least excepticn- 
able, because it does not convey an erroneous idea of the nature of the sub- 


, stance, which is the case with the others. As synonyma, those of the London 


College are at complete variance ; and the Edinburgh gives the name of a car- 
bonate to a salt which evidently contains an under proportion of acid. 
' ? Murray’s Chemistry, 2d ed. ti. 193. 

3 See Birch’s Experiments, Phil, Trans, for 1780, 345. 
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accurate standard of the proportion of the ingredients can be 
fixed. The following’ Table drawn up by Vauqnelin shows 
the comparative value of samples trom different countries exa- 
mined by him. The quantity of each was 1152 parts". 


LY 
i te 
Real Sulphate! Muriate 


Insoluble|Carbonie Acid 


Kinds of Potash. | Potass. jof Potass.jof Potass | Residue.}| and Water. 
Russian potash 772 | 65 8 | 56 |954=1 152 
American do. | 857. | 154 20 | | 2 ll9o=1 152 
Pearlash 754 80 1 | 6 |s0s=1152 
Potash of Treves fo. 165 bee aa 199= 1152 
Dantzic potash 603 | 152 14 79. 304 = 1152 
Potash of eee 444 “348 1510. ake 304 = 1158) 


The proportion of real alkali in any quantity of pearlash 
‘may be ascertained in the following manner: Pulverize 500 
grains of the pearlash, and digest in successive portions of, hot 
water as long as any thing is dissolved. Mix the solutions, 
and drop in some diluted sulphuric acid (previously prepared 
by mixing one part of concentrated acid with thrice its bulk 
of water) from a phial containing a known quantity of it, till 
litmus paper indicates the slightest possible excess of acid, 
Next heat this mixture to expel the carbonic acid; and on try- 
ing it again with the litmus paper, if it show any excess of 
alkali, add a few drops more of acid. Ascertain now by weigh- 
ing the phial of acid how much acid has been expended in 
saturating the alkali, and for every 100 parts of real acid set 
down 121°2 of pure potass ?. 

The pearlash of commerce is not sufficiently pure for medi- 
cinal use; and therefore it is used only for pharmaceutical | 
purposes. | 

Officinal preparations. Potasse Sulcarlbonas. L, E, D. Alco- 
“hol. D. ‘ 

PRUNUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 984. 

Cl. 12. Ord. 1. Icosandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Pomaceze Linn, 
Rosacee Juss. | 


1 Annales de Chimie, xl. 284. [ : ae 

2’'The value of the diluted acid must be previously ascertained by adding to 
100 grains of it muriate of barytes as long as any precipitate falls. This forms 
sulphate of barytes, which, when washed and dried at a low red heat, centains 
$3 3 per cent of sulphuric acid; by which the proportion of real acid in the di~ 
Jnted acid may be known, Aikin’s Dictionary, 1. 263. 


ee See 


ee eae 


Officinal. Pruna. Lond. | 
. tica; Fructus. Dub. Prunes. 
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G. 982. Calyx five-parted, inferior. Petals five, Nut of the drupe 
_- with prominent sutures, 


Species 29. Prunus domestica’, Common Plum-tree,: Med. Bot, 2d 
. edit. 520. t. 187. 


; Fructus. Edin, Prunus Gar- 


The tree which yields this fruit is a native of Asia and ~ 


- Greece, although it is now completely naturalized to our cli- 


mate, growing wild in coppices, and flowering in Apriland May. 
It rises about fifteen feet in height, with a moderately spread- 
ing head. The leaves are pale greet, standing on short pe- 
tioles, which have two glands near the base of the leaf; they 
are serrated, smooth, and when young convoluted and pubes- 
cent underneath : the flowers are large, on short solitary pe- 
duncles, with an erect calyx, and obovate white petals: the 
fruit is a superior, berried, oval drupe, swelling a little more 
on one side, and there grooved ; of a blue violet colour on the 


outside, internally consisting of a yellow fleshy sweet pulp; 


and containing a smooth almond-shaped nut?, 

The dried fruit, which only is officinal, is imported from the 
continent in chests; and that which is brought from France is 
regarded as the best. The recent fruit, when perfectly ripe, 
is pleasant to the palate, and sufficiently wholesome ; but when 
eaten too freely occasions flatulence, griping, and diarrheea, 
more readily than any other fruit. 

Qualities. Prunes are nearly odorous, but have an agree- 
able, sweet, subacid taste. ‘They contain chiefly mucus, sac- 
charine matter, and malic acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Dried plums or prunes are 


gently laxative, and form a pleasant addition to purgative elec- 


tuaries and decoctions. Simply boiled, they may be bene- 
ficially given to children who are habitually costive; and in 
fevers. 3 

Officinal preparation.. Confectio Senne. L. E. D. 


PTEROCARPUS?. Spec. Plant. Wilid. iii. 904. 
Cl. 17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. Papilionacee. 
G.1318. Calyx tive-toothed. Legume ialcated, leafy, varicose, sur- 
rounded with a wing, not gaping. Seeds solitary. 
Species 1. Pterocarpus Draco. Dragon Pterocarpus. Jacquin’s Amer. 
283, ..183, f. 92. 
Species 6. Pterocarpus santalinus. Red Saunders tree. Med. Bot. 2d 
ed. 430. t. 156. Willdenow, Spec. Plant. iii. gO6. 


1 Kuxxvunrsa Dioscoridis. : 
2 Martyn, in his Edition of Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary, enumerates sixty 
varieties of the plum. ‘The French prunes are the same as those which were 


_ formerly brought from Damascus. 


3 From aeegov a wing, and xagros fruit. 
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sil 1. Prrrocarrus Draco, ) 
Officinal. —— ; REsINA, vulgd Sancuis Draconis. Dragon tree 
resin, commonly called Dragon’s blood. : 

The tree which yields this resin is a native of South Ame- 
rica and the East Indies. It rises thirty feet in height, with 
long drooping branches, and is covered with a thick ferrugi- 
nous gray bark. The leaves are pinnate, composed of five 
pairs of oblong, obtuse, entire, veined, bright green, shining 
leaflets, with a terminal leaflet. 

The bark of this tree and the wood, which is white and solid 
cut transversely, when recent, betray no marks of redness at 
first; but after a short time a great number of little red glo- 
bules of a fluid resembling blood exude, and harden mto 
tears. These constitute the dragon’s blood of the Shops; but 
it 1s also the product of the next species, andof several other In- ° 
dian woods. It was formerly brought from Carthagena ; but 
it is now chiefly imported from the East Indies. 

Qualities. This resin is incdorous, and nearly insipid, dis- 
covering only when dissolved a slight degree of warmth and 
pungency. It is in simall, dark red, pulverulent masses, and 

. @ pure resin' combined with some colouring matter. It hag. 
hitherto been erroneously regarded as an astringent, and is per- 


fectly worthless as a remedy. ' 
2. PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. 

Officinal, Prerocarri Licnum, Lond. Edin. SANTALUM RUBRUM 

Lignum. Dub. Red Saunders wood.” . f 

This tree is a native of the mountains of India and Ceylon, | 
It is a lofty tree, with alternate branches, and a bark resem- 
bling that of the common alder. The leaves are petiolate and — 
ternate, each simple leaf being ovate, blunt, entire, retuse, 

- veined, smooth on the upper surface, and hoary beneath: the 

flowers are in-axillary spikes, without bractes: the calyx js 
brown: the corolla papilionaceous, consisting of an erect, ob- 
cordate vexillum, turned back at the edges, denticulate, curled, 
and waved, and of a yellow colour, with red veins; yellow, 
spreading, denticulate wings waved at the edges; and an ob- 
long keed a little inflated and curled at the tip: the filaments 
are yellow, aud support globular white anthers: the germen 1s 
oblong, compressed, hirsute, with a curved style, and an ob- 
tuse stigma: the podis pedicelled, compressed, smooth, keeled 
along the lower edge; and contains one round, compressed 
seed, | , 

This tree, which yields the true officinal. red saunders, was 

_ first detected by Kcenig in India. It is brought home in bil- 

lets, which are very heavy, and sink in water. 


1 Edinburgh New Dispensatory, 5th ed. 351. 
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Qualities. Red saunders wood is inodorous, and nearly in-. 
sipid. It 1s extremely hard, and of a bright garnet red colour, 
which deepens on exposure to the air. It yields its colouring 
matter, which appears to be of a resinous nature, to ether and 
alcohol, but not to water’. The alcohol tincture is red, but 
becomes vellow when largely diluted with spirits. Volatile 
ail of lavender also extracts its colouring matter; yet it is 
scarcely affected by oil of turpentine, which acquires a pale 

yellow tinge only, even when assisted by heat. Neumann first 
noticed this fact?; and it has been suggested that the cam- 
phor contained in the oil of lavender may give it the above 
property ; but camphoretted oil of turpentine has no more ef-- 
fect than the simple oil. I find that by shaking oil of turpen- 
tine which has been digested over red saunders with a little 
alcohol, the slight tinge of colour it received is instantly taken 
up by the spirit, and the oil settles as a colourless substratum. 

Red saunders has no medicinal properties; and is used only 
as a colouring matter. 

Officinal preparation. Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L. E. D. 


PULEGIUM. Vide Mentha Pulegium. 
PUNICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 981. 


Cl. 12. Ord. 1, *Icosandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Pomacee Linn. 
Myrtz Juss. 
G. 980. Calyx five-cleft, superior. Petals five. Pome many-celled, 

many-seeded. 

Species 1. Punica Granatum*. Pomegranate tree. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
531. ¢. 190. 

Officinal, Granati cortex. Lond... ——-; FRUCTUS CORTEX, 
FLOS PLENUS, Vulgo Bulaustium. Edin, GRANATUM; FLORES, PE- 
RICARPIL CoRTEX. Du. Pomegranate Bark, and the double 
flowers, commonly called Balaustines. | 
The pomegranate tree 13 a native of the south of Europe, 

Asia, and Barbary; but in the West Indies, where it was in- 

troduced from Europe, the fruit is larger and better flavoured 

than in its native climates+. In its proper soil it rises twenty 
feet in height, sending out branches the whole length, some 
of which bear thorns. The leaves are opposite, about three 
inches long, half an inch broad in the middle, pointed at each 
end, and of a light lucid green colour; the flowers are termi- 
nal, three or four together: the calyx is thick, fleshy, ef a fine 


1 Yet Willdenow, who received the description of the tree and its wood front 
Keenig, says, “ attritu humido pulchre rubrum tingens.” ‘The yielding ro co- 
louring matter to water affords an easy mode of distinguishing red saunders 
from Brazil wood, which was first pointed out by Dr. Lewis. Thomson’s Chem. 

ov Wis BOG to | 

2 Newmann’s Chem. 337. 

3 “Pox Dioscoridis. 

4It stands our winters, and even bears fruit, but without the proper flavour. _ 
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red colour, and divided into five pointed sezments: the petals 
are wrinkled, and of a scarlet colour: the fruit, according to 
Gertner', is an inferior berry: it is the size of an orange, 
crowned with the tube of the calyx, which is sharply toothed, 
globular, and a little flatted, and covered with a thick coria- 
ceous rind, including a pulp and many seeds. 

The red succulent pulp, which is not officinal, is pleasantly 
acid *, resembling that of the orange, cooling, and useful for 
quenching thirst, and gently loosening the body. 

Qualities, The flowers are inodorous, and taste bitterish 
and astringent ; and the lark of the fruit has the same sensible 
qualities. Water extracts the virtues of both, and the solu- 
tions strike a deep blueish biack with. sulphate of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. Both the parts we have de- 
scribed are astringent. They are given in the form of decoc- 
tion in chronic and colliquative diarrhoea, and. the protracted 
stage of dysentery. They are supposed to prove beneficial 
also in checking the violent sweating which accompanies hec- 
tic fever; but the chief use of the decoction is as an injection 
in Jeucorrhcea, or a gargle in sore throats, after the local in- 
flammation is moderated. They may be given in the form of 
powder in doses of 5fs to 5}; or of a moderately strong de- 
coction f5vj may be given every three hours. 


PYRETHRI RADIX. Vide: Anthemis Pyrethrum. 
PYRUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1012. 


Cl. 12. Ord. 5. Fcosandria Pentagynia, Nat. ord. Pomacee Linn.’ 

Rosacee Juss, 

G. 992. Calyx five-cleft. Petals five. Pome inferior, five-celled, 
many-seeded. 
Species 17. Pyrus Cydonia. The Quince tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 505. 

f, 182. é 
Officinal, Cyponta semins. Lond. Quince Seeds. 

The quince tree was originally brought from Cydon? in 
Crete by the Greeks ; but it has been found growing wild on 
the rocky shores of the Danube, and is cultivated te great per- 
fection in Engiand, and many other parts of Europe ; flower- 
ing in May. Itisa low crooked tree, with many spreading 
branches, and covered with a brown bark. The leaves are 
ovate, very entire, about 24 inches long, and 14 inch broad,’ 
of a dusky green colour en the upper surface, paler and downy 
beneath: the flowers are large and solitary: the calyx spread- 


1 De Fructibus, i. 183. t. 38. f. 1. A hs! 
? Russel says there are three varieties in Syria; one sweet, another very acid, 
and a third partaking of the qualities of both blended. Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, 
il. 85. - . 
3 Whence its Greek name nurs Kudwne is derived. 
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ing, persistent, and villous: the petals rose-coloured or white, 
concave, roundish, and inserted into the calyx: the filaments 
are awl-shaped, purplish, and support yellow anthers; the 
fruit is, according to Gertner, a berry’. .Its magnitude and 
shape are those of a moderate-sized pear; of a yellow colour, 
downy, umbilicated; and when ripe has a pleasant odour, 
and a very austere, acidulous taste*: each of its cells contains » 
from eight to fourteen ovate, angled, reddish brown, coria- 
 ceous seeds, placed erect in pairs. 
Qualities. The seeds are inodoraus, and nearly insipid, 
-having a slight bitterness only when long chewed. The 
inner coat contains a very considerable quantity of mucus, 
which can be extracted by hot water; but is not quite pure 
mucus, being mixed with fecula and the other soluble parts 
of the seeds. For its qualities and medicinal use, see Decoctum 
Cydonicee among the Preparations. | 


QUASSIA 3. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 567. 

Cl.10. Ord»1. Decent oneny nic. Nat. ord. Gruinales Linn. 
Magnolize Juss; oe 

G. 849. Calyx five-leaved. Petals five. Nectary five-leaved. Drupes 
five, @fiant, bivalve, inserted into a fleshy receptacle. 

Species 2. Quassia Stmarula. Simaruba Quassia. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
509. ¢..203. Trans. of the Royal Society of Edin. ii. 73—81. 

Species 3. Quassia excelsa. Lofty Quassia. Trans. of Royal Society 
of Edin, iii. 205—210. ¢. 6. 
| 1. Quassta SIMARUBA. 

Officinal, Simanuspm cortex. Lond, ; CORTEX. Edin. Si- 
MARUBA;-CORTEX, LiGNUM. Dub, Simaruba Bark and Wood. 
The Simaruba quassia, or mountain damson, as it is called 

in Jamaica, is a native of South America, Carolina, and the 

West India islands, growing in sandy places. It is a tall tree 

with alternate branches, and a smooth gray bark, maculated 

with yellow spots. The leaves are pinnate, consisting of from 
two to nine leaflets placed alternately on short petioles, ellip- 
tical, acute, smooth, and of a deep green colour above, and 
whitish beneath: the flowers are male and female on the same 
axillary panicles: the calyx in both is monophyllous and five- 
toothed: the petals’ lanceolate, yellowish white, and inserted 
into the calyx: the nectary im the male is a small scale af- 
fixed to the inner'part of the base of each filament 5 and the 


a tT 


1 De Fructibus, ti. 45. t. 87. ; ; 

* Although the fruit of the quince is not very eatable in its raw state, yet it 
affords an elegant sweetmeat when baked with sugar, called quince marmalade, 
mira cydontaruwm;: and from the expressed juice an excellent and wholesome 
Wine is prepared. 

3 Named after Quassia, a negro slave who discovered to Rolander the wood 
of the Quassia excelsa, which he had employed with success as a secret remedy 
inthe malignant éndemic fevers of Surinam. 
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same in the female, except that the mien are placed in a‘re- 
gular circle: the filaments in the male are the length of the 
corolla; and in the female are five connate germens, with five 
striated styles and spreading stigmas: the fruit, according to 
Gzertner, consists of five smooth, black, one-celled berries, on 
a. common receptacle. 

The officinal part of this tree is the bark of the root; and 
although the wood is designated by the Dublin College, yet it 
is quite inert. The bark is imported in long pieces, a few 
inches in breadth, and. folded lengthwise. It comes generally 
from Jamaica packed in bales. 

Qualities. Simaruba: bark is inodorous, and has a bitter, 
but not disagreeable taste. The pieces are of a very fibrous tex- 
ture, rough, scaly, warted, and of a full yellow colour in the 
inside when fresh. Alcohol and watér take up all its active 
matter by simple maceration at a temperature of 60° Fahren- 
heit, better than at a boiling heat. The infusion 1s stronger in 
taste than the decoction, which: grows turbid and of a reddish- 
brown.colour as it cools. The infusion is not affected by sul- 
phate of iron, and scarcely by muriate of tin. a 

Medical properties and uses. This bark ' tonic, and has 
been employed with advantage in intermittent fever, o 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and dyspectic affections. It was 
troduced at Paris in 1713 as a powerful. remedy in dysenter 
bui its effects in this disease were previously known to the na- 
tives of Guiana, whence it was brought to France. Simaruba 
bark, however, was little known in this country till Dr. 
Wright’ s paper on it appeared in the Edinburgh Transactions. 
It cannot with propriety be used in the commencement of dy- 
sentery; but after the fever has abated, when the tenesmus 
_ continues with a weak sinking state of the pulse, it allays this: 
symptom and griping, promotes the secretion of urine, deter- 
mines to the surface, and restores the tone of the intestines. 
It has also been highly commended as a remedy in fluor albus; 
but notwithstanding the high character which it acquired, si- 


maruba is not ‘much. employed by the British practitidher. — It; 


may be coinbined with aromatics and opium. The dose in 
substance is from 9j to 5fs; but it is more frequently and com- 
modiously given in the form of infusion. 

Officinal preparation. IJnfusum Simarube, L. 

2. QUASSIA EXCELSA. ; 

Officinal, Quass1m@ LicNuM!, Lond, Edin. Dub, The wood of 

Quassia. 

This species of quassia grows in the natural woods of Ja- 


1 The officinal quassia was long erroneously supposed to be the wood of the 
Quassia arrore, which is a very rare tree, and excels all the others in bitterness; 


~ 
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maica and the Caribbean islands, where it is called the bitter 
ash ; and flowers in October and November. It is a beautiful 
tall tree, rising sometimes one hundred feet in height, with a 
trunk straight, smooth, tapering, and often:ten feet in circum- 
ference near the base; and covered with a smooth gray bark. 
The leaves are pinnate, consisting of from five to eight oppo» 
site pairs of leaflets, with a terminal leaflet: they are oblong 
and pointed; the ribs reddish; and the'young leaves are co- 
vered with a fine brown down: the flowers are in clusters 

- from the lower part of the last shoot before the leaves; they 
are small, of a yellowish green colour, with a very small calyx : 

_ the male flowers are nearly similar to the hermaphrodite, except 
that they bave the rudiments only of a style: the fruitis a 
small black drupe, round, the size of a pea, and attached in 
threes, sideways, to a round fleshy receptacle. It is ripe in De- 
cember, and is not bitter,’ The wood is sent to this country 
in billets ; and is reduced to chips, or rasped by the druggists.? 

Qualities. Quassia wood is inodorous, and has an intensely 
bitter taste ; it 1s of a pale yellow colour. Alcohol and water 
take up its bitterness, and when evaporated to dryness, leave 
a brownish yellow, somewhat transparent, brittle extract, which 
has been regarded as a vegetable constituent sai generis, and 
named the bitter principle. Iam inclined to believe that this 
principle, although not itself of a resinous nature, is connected 
with resin, as ether takes it up, and the tincture, when evapo- 
rated on water, which beeomes intensely bitter, leaves an in- 
soluble pellicle that has the character of a resin. ‘The infusion 
ais rendered muddy by nitrate of silver, and a soft, flaky, yel- 
low precipitate formed; and acetate of lead occasions a co- 
pious white precipitate: hence'these salts are incompatible in 
formula with it. ) 

Medical properties and uses. Quassia is tonic. It has been 
found efficacious in dyspepsia and nervous irritability; inter- 
mittent and bilious remittent fevers, chlorosis, diarrhoea ; and 
when, combined with cretaceous powder and ginger in atonic 
gout. We have given it, combined with nitric acid, with evi- 
dent benefit in typhus, and also in fluor albus. Infusion is 
the best form of administering quassia; the raspings, for it 
cannot be properly pulverized, being too bulky: but it may 


1 Edinburgh Phil. Trans. iii. 207. : ; 
_ 2 It is asserted that of late years the brewers have used quassia wood instead 
‘of hops. Beer made with it certainly does not keep, but soon becomes muddy, 
flat, has 2 mawkish taste, and runs into the acetous fermentation. It 1s conse- 
quently less nutritious and wholesome than that which is properly hopped. 
3 Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. v. 32. 
bs 
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nevertheless be given in substance in doses of from gis. X to 


5}, three or four times a day. 
Officinal preparations. Infusum Quassie. L. Tinctura wéainie’ D. 


QUERCUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. w. 423. 
Cl. 21. Ord.’6. Monevcia Polyandria. Nat? ord. Amentacee 
G. 1692. Male, Galyx, commonly five-cleft. Corolla none. rit 
five to ten. 
Female. Calyx one-leafed, entire, rough. Corolla none., 

Styles two to five. Nut coriaceous, . surrounded _ at the base by thé 
persistent calyx. 

** with toothed leaves. 

Species 33, Quercus infectoria. Dyer’s Oak. Olivier's Travels, (trans- 
~ lation) ii. Al. t. 14, 15. 

RKO itl sinuated leaves and Leardless lobes. 

Species 65.. Quercus pedunculata. Common Oak. . Med. Bot. 2d edit. 

23 if, 10, (Q. Robur). ‘Smith Flor. Brit. 1026. 

» Quercus INFECTORIA. (Quercus Cerris. Edin.) 
Oficina,” ~Gatua. Lond. Cynipais Nipus, Gauca dictus. Edin, 

- Gari.’ Dub. The Gall. _ 

The. London and Dublin Colléges have not wasn any 
particular ‘species of oak, as furnishing the gall; the Edin- 
burgh College has particularized the Ceris: but although it, 
as well as most.of the other species of quercus, may produce 
galls, yet itis not the species from which the galls of com- 
merce are obtained. Olivier has distinctly pointed out from 
his personal knowledge the species above named as the real 
tree; and as we know no reason for doubting’ his veracity, we 
shall copy bis description of it. 

The Quercus mfectoria is scattered throughout all Asia Mi- | 
nor, from the Bosphorus as far as Syria, from. the coasts of 
the Archipelago as far as. the frontiers of Persia, It has a 
crooked stem, seldom exceeds six feet in height, and more 
frequently assumes the character of a shrub than that of a tree. 
‘The leaves, which are deciduous in autumn, are on short pe- 
tioles, smooth, of a bright green colour on both sides, and ob- 
tusely soathedis : the acorn 1s elongated, smooth, two or three | 
times longer than the cup, which is sessile, in a slight degree 
downy, and scaly: the gall comes at the shoots of the young : 
boughs, and acquires from four to twelve lines in diameter: 
the insect which produces it 1s the Cynips quercusfolii of Lin- 
nexus, (Diplolepsis galle tinctorie ot Geoffroy) a small hyme- 
nopterous insect or fly, with a fawn-coloured- body, dark an- 
tenna:, and the upper part of the abdomen of a shining brown. 
This insect punctures the tender shoot with its sting, and 
deposits its egy inthe puncture. This is soon hatche and 
it consequence of the irritation occasioned by the maggot 
feeding on the juices of the plant, a morbid excitement is in- 
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duced, and kept up in the vessels of the part, sufficient for the 
production of this kind of vegetable wen. 

Galls are gathered before the larva within them changes-to 
a fly, and eats its way out; for when this has happened the 
galls become lighter, and contain less of the astringent prin: 
ciple... The first galls that are picked are named yerli by the 
natives, and are known in trade by the terms black galls and 
green galls. Those which are gathered afterwards, from the 
circumstance of their- being pierced, are of an inferior quality, 


and are denominated white galls. The best galls are those of 


Aleppo, Smyrna, Magnesia, Karahisser, Diarbekir, and the 


interior of Natolia. - Those which are brought to this country 
come chiefly from Aleppo in bags and cases. 7 


Qualities. Galls. are inodorous, and have a bitter, very 
astringent taste. They aré nearly round, of different magni- 
tudes, from the size of a pea to. that of a hazel-nut ; smooth 


but not with infusion of quassia. Sulphuric acid throws down 
a yellow precipitate, and muriatic acid one flaky and whitish ; 
while nitric acid changes the colour only of the infusion, first 


to deep orange, and atterwards to a paler orange yellow. The 


solution of ammonia occasions no precipitate, but deepens the 
colour. Potass deepens it also, and extricates animonia; and 
limewater throws down a copious deep green precipitate. Pre- 
cipitates also are formed with solutions of the following me- 
tallic salts: with acetate and superacetate of lead, grayish ; 
tartarized antimony, yellowish; sulphate of copper, brown; 
sulphate of iron, blueish black ; sulphateof zinc, reddish black, 
but very slowly formed; nitrate of silver, deep olive; and ni- 
trate of mercury, bright yellow. The muriate of mercury ren- 
ders the infusion milky and opaque, but no precipitate is 
formed. The alcoholic tincture reddens litmus, and is af- 


1 This is the character of the galls from which the insect has escaped; and 
which are also of a brighter cglour. Another species of gall, produced by 
another species of the insect, is also, Olivier says, found.on the same oak. It is 
spongy, very light, of a brown red colour, covered with a resinous coat, and 
furnished with a circular row of tubercles placed nearly towards the most pro- 
tuberant part. Theirastringency is very inferior; and they are used only te 
adulterate the better sort, 
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fected by the same reagents as the watery infusion. The ethe- 
eal tincture, when evaporated on water, Jeaves on the side of 
the glass an opaque pellicle, and on the surface of the water: 
‘small drops.of an oily resinous-like matter, while the substra- 
tum of water becomes charged with tannin and gallic acid. 
The pellicle and resinous-like matter is plastic, tenacious, re- 
sembling birdlime treated with ether; and when. subjected to 
heat, melts, swells, burns, and leaves a dense black charcoal. 
These experiments show results which cannot altogether de- 
pend on the presence of tannin, gallic acid, extractive, or mu- 
cilage, which are supposed to be the constituents of galls. In. 
Mr. Davy’s experiments, 500 grains of Aleppo galls yielded 
to pure water. by lixiviation 185 grains of solid matter, of 
which 130 were tannin, 31 gallic acid and extractive, }2 mu- 
eilage and matter rendered insoluble by the evaporation, and 
T2 saline aud earthy matter. From different experiments the _ 
proportion of extractive, however, if any, is very small ; none 
appears in the evaporation of the ethereal tincture; and Dr. 
Bostock’s experiments render the existence of mucilage 
very doubtful. Hence we may conclude that the other cons 
stituents of galls, besides tannin and gallic acid, are still un= 
_ ascertained. | : ! 

Medical properties and uses. Galls are the most powerful 
of the vegetable astringents. They are seldom used as an in- 
ternal remedy, although in combination with bitters or aro 
matics they have been given in obstinate diarrhceas, passive — 
intestinal hemorrhagies, and intermittents. They are free 
quently ordered in the form of gargles and injections; and an 
ointment formed of galls. in fine powder, with eight parts of 
simple ointment, and a small proportion of powdered opium, 
is a useful application to blind piles. For internal exhibition, 
hk dose of galls may he from grs. x to Dj, twice or thrice a. 

ayt 

Oficinal preparation. Tinctwra Gallarum. D. 

eK PON 2. QUERCUS PEDUNCULATA. y, 
Officinal. Quercus cortex, Lond. Quercus ROBUR; CORTEX, 

Edin, Dub. Oak Bark. 

This species of oak is indigenous. Jt is awell known beaus 
tiful tree, often rising to a considerable height ; and attaining 
a great degree of thickness in the trunk, which is covered with 
a. rough brown bark, The leaves are alternate, nearly sessile, 
ovate-oblong, and sinuated, forming obtuse lobes: deep green, 
smooth, and shining on thé upper surface, paler and nearly 
glaucous underneath: the flowers are in axillary catkins; the 
miale lax, pendulous, many-flowered, and yellow; the female. 
longer, peduncled, and only three-flowered: the calyx of the 
inale fower is membranous, bell-shaped, often five-cleft; while 


. ‘ ; 
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"that of the female is coriaceous, scaly, downy, and becoming 


hemispherical, entire, and: woody: the stamens are ten, longer 
than the calyx: the germen is ovate, crowned with a short 
cylindrical style and three stigmas: the fruit is an elliptical, 
coriaceous, smooth nut, fixed m the calyx as in a shallow cup, 
but at length dropping from it. It ripens in October. 

_ Almost every part of the oak is astringent, but the bark 
only is officinals and, as its epidermis is perfectly inert, it is 


_, taken for medicinal purposes from the smaller branches, the 


epiderinis of which is still thin, and scarcely cracked. The bark 
cut in spring is preferable to that cut in winter, as it contains 


_ four times the quantity of the astringent principle or tannin’, 


_ Qualities. Oak bark is inodorous, has a rough astringent 
taste, and yields its virtues to both alcohol and water. The 
watery infusion is affected by all those tests which indicate 
the presence of gallic acid, tannin, and extractive (see Decoc- 
tum Quercus). Mr. Davy * found that %j of the inner cortical 
part of young oak bark affords by lixiviation grs. ii of solid 
matter, of which 77 are tannin; the cellular integument, or 
middle coloured part, yields grs. 43 only of solid matter, of 
which 19 are tannin; and the epidermis furnished scarcely any 


quantity either of tannin or of extractive. The quantity of tan- 


Pal 


nin, however, varies according to the size and age of the trees, 
and the season at which they are barked. Vauquelin disco- 
vered that the infusion of oak bark does not precipitate tarta- 
rized antimony, or the infusion of Santa Fé cinchona which re- 
sembles the officinal red cinchona, although both of these are 
precipitated by infusion of galls. I find, however, that infusion 
of oak bark forms a precipitate with infusion of yellow cin- 
chona bark. | 

Medical properties and uses. Oak bark is tonic and astrin-: 
gent. It has been given united with bitters and aromatics 
with seeming advantage in intermittents; but it is in every 
respect inferior to cinchona, and cannot be depended on. It 


-18, however, useful in obstinate diarrhoea and alvine hemor- 


rhagies; and it is strongly recommended in the malignant: 


- coryza (snuffles) of infants, when in spite of keeping the bowels 


regular, and the use of cordials, the child becomes weak and. 
pallid. Its principal use isa local astringent. (See Decoctum 
Quercus.) ‘ 
The dose in substance may be from grs. xv to grs. xxx; but 
it is so difficultly pulverized that it is seldom given in this form. 
Officinal preparation. Decoctum Quercus. L, | 


* Biggin. Phil. Trans. 1799. 2 Phil, Trans, 1808- 
3 Underwood, Diseases of Children, 4th ed. i, 45, 


See 


sd 
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RHAMNUS. Spec. Plant. Willd.i. 1092. 

Cl. 5. Ord. 1, Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Dumos# Linn, 
Rhamni Juss. tai 

G. 405. Calyx tubular. Corolla seales defending the stamens inserted 
into the calyx. Berry. 

* Thorny. 


Species 1. Rhamnus catharticus. Purging Buckthorn, Med. Bot. 2d 


ed. 594, t. 210. , 


Officinal, Ruamnir paccm®. Lond. ——j; Bacc# succus. Edin. 


Ruamnus caTuarticus; Bacc#, Dub. Buckthorn Berries. 
This is an indigenous shrub, growing in woods and hedges 
near brooks ; flowering in May and June, and, ripening its fruit 


in October. It rises with a strong rigid woody stem, sending off 


alternate round branches, which terminate in a spine. Theleaves 
are in fascicles, on footstalks, ovate, serrated, nerved ; and the 
younger one downy; the flowers come from the same buds as 
the leaves; they are peduncled, of a greenish yellow colour, 
four-cleft; and frequently, but not always, they are male and 
female upon different plants: the anthers are round, on short 
filaments which rise from the base of a small convex scale: 
the germen is ovate, with a slender style and four-cleft stigma: 
the fruit is a small, round, black, four-seeded berry, about the 
size of a pea, compressed on one side’. 

These berries are said to be often mixed with those of the 
black-berried alder and of the dog-berry tree; butas the buck- 
thorn berry has four seeds, while the others have only two and 
one, it can be easily distinguished, 

Qualities. The odour of these berries is faint and unplea- 
sant, the taste bitterish, acrid, and nauseous. They are very 
succulent, and yield by expression a deep green juice, or a 
purple juice if they be gathered late in the autumn. 

Medical properties and uses. The berries, or their expressed 


juice, are briskly cathartic; but their dperation is accompanied 


with thirst and severe griping, whichis not altogether miti- 
gated by the most plentiful dilution. They were formerly much 
used as a hydragogue purgative, but are now very seldom pre- 
scribed. : a 
The dose of the recent berries is twenty; that of the ex- 
pressed juice £3], or 5] of the dried berries. ee: 
Officinal preparation. Syrupus Rhamni.: L. E. 
RHEUM"... Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 488. 
Cl. 9g. Ord. 3. Enneandria Trigynia. Nat. ord. Holoracee Linn, Po- 
lygoniz Juss. = ' 
G. 803. Calyx 0. Corolla six-cleft, persistent. Seed one, three-sided, 


} The pigment called sap green is the inspissated juice of this berry, 
* *Pzoy Dioscoridis, 6 
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Species 2. Rheum undulatum. Waved-leayed Rhubarb. Ameen. 4cad. 
iii. 212. ¢. 4. - ; . | 
Species 3. Rheum palmatum. Palmated Rhubarb. Afed. Bot. 2d ed. 
662. ¢.231. Phil. Trans. iv. 292. t. 12, 13. 
~ 1. RaEuM uNDULATUM. ; 

-Officinal, ——j; rapix. Dub. The root of Waved-leaved Rhu. 

barb. : 

_ This species of rheum was supposed by Boerhaave to be ths 
true Chinese rhubarb ; and as it is not unlikely that foreign 
rhubarb is taken from several species, that which we receive by 
way of Canton, which certainly differs more than simply in 
the drying from that which comes through Russia, may be the 
produce of this plant; and the Dublin College is right in giving 
ita place in the list of materia medica. It is a native of China 
and Siberia, but grows well in this country. The root divides 
into a number of thick fibres, which run deep, and are ex- 
tremely yellow within: the leaves, which appear early in the 
spring, are supported on moderately thick footstalks, chan- 
nelled on their under side, and plain on their upper: the leaves 
are long, running to a point much waved on their edges, a little 
hairy on the upper surface, and very strongly veined on the 
under: the flower-stem is of a pale brownish colour, rising 
about four feet high, and dividing into several loose panicles, . 
or bunches of white flowers, which appear in May, and are 
succeeded by triangular seeds that ripen early in the season. 

9, RHEUM PALMATUM. . 

Officinal, Ruzt rapix. Lond. Dub, —— 5 ravix, Edin. Rhubarb 
root. 

This species, like the former, is a native of China and Tar- 


‘tary ; and arrives at considerable perfection, when cultivated 


in this country. The root is perennial, thick, oval, branched, 
externally brown, and internally of a deep yellow colour: the 
stem, which rises eight.or ten feet in height, is erect, round, 
hollow, jointed, slightly furrowed, sheathed, and branching at 
the top: the lower leaves stand upon jong smooth petioles ; 
are numerous, large, rough, of a roundish shape, and deeply 
sinuated into lobes, which are irregularly pointed ; those of the 
stem spring from the joints, are sheathing, and gradually les- 
sen in size toward the top of the stem: the dowers surround 


the branches in numerous clusters, forming a kind of spike ; 


they appear in May: the corolla is divided into six obtuse very 
snial] segments of a greenish white colours) the filaments are 
nine, slender, the length of the corolla, and furnished-with 
oblong double anthers: the style is short, with three reflected 
stigmas : and the germen is a triangular seed, with membra- 
nous reddish margins, | ; 

This plant has been generally believed to be the species 
which yields the foreign rhubarb; and under this belief, a very 


‘ 
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excellent and correct description of it was given by Dr. Hope, 
professor of botany at Edinburgh, in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for 1765. He had raised it from seed sent to him 
by Dr. Mounsey from Petersburgh two years before, and found 
that the root possessed all the medicinal qualities of the best 


foreign rhubarb. Since that period many laudable attempts ° 


have been made to introduce the cultivation of rhubarb into 
this country, in sufficient quantity to supply our domestic con- 
sumption of this valuable drug; but although many individuals 


have reared large quantities, and some of it extremely good, 


yet so powerful is prejudice, that very little of it can be sold, 
and the efforts, therefore, of the cultivators have of late very 


much relaxed', It is still, however, uncertain which of the ~ 


species yields the foreign rhubarb ; nor is it of very great im- 
portance, as the roots of the two species above described, and 
another, the R. compactwm, accord so very closély in their me- 
dicinal powers, that any of them may be used with equal cer- 
tainty of success. ; 

. Three varieties of rhubarb are known in the shops, named 
from. the places whence we receive them; Russian rhubarb, 
Turkey rhubarb, and East Indian or Chinese rhubarb. The 
two first resemble each other in every respect, and seem to be 
the root of the same species of plant, grown in the same place, 
and prepared in the same mode; but I am inclined to believe 
that the East Indian is the root of a different species, very pro- 
bably of the undulatum, and the mode of preparation appears 
to be evidently different, from the aspect of the pieces. 

. All the rhubarb of commerce, known under the names Tur- 
key or Russian, grows on the chain of mountains in Tartary, 
which stretches from the Chinese town Sini to the lake Koko- 
nor, near Thibet. That which is called East Indian or Chi- 
nese is cultivated in China, in the province of Shen-see, where 
it is called éaihoung. In Tartary the roots are taken up in 
autumn *, and after being cleansed, and the smaller branches 
cut off, the body of the root is divided transversely into pieces 
of a moderate size, which are placed on tables, and turned 
three or four times a day, during five or six days. A large hole 


-is'then bored through each piece, by which the air is admitted 


to the heart of the-root, and it is hung up to dry exposed.-to the 


- air and wind, but sheltered from the sun. In about two 


‘~- 
“ 


months the roots have lost seven parts in eight of their weight, 
and are fit for the market. In China the roots are not dug 


* For an excellent account of those different trials, and some very judicious 
observations on the mode of cultivating rhubarb, see Miller’s Dictionary, edited 
by Dr. Martyn: article Rheum 

* Bell's Travels, | 9 Bath Papers, iv. 175. 
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up till winter’; and the cultivators, after cleaning, scraping 
off the bark, and cutting them, dry the slices by frequently 
turning them on stone slabs heated by a fire underneath ; after 
which the drying is completed by hanging them up in the air 
exposed to the greatest heat of the sun?. Partof the Tartarian 
rhubarb is carried to Turkey through Natolia; but the greater 
part is conveyed by the Bucharians to Kiachta on the Russian 
frontier, where it is examined by a Russian apothecary; and 
the best pieces only are selected and sentto Petersburgh. It is 
in roundish pieces perforated with a large hole, of a yellow or 
reddish colour on the outside, somewhat soft and friable, and 
when broken exhibits many_diverging streaks of a beautiful 
bright red colour. The Chinese rhubarb, at least what we 
receive, is conveyed to Canton, and there purchased by the 
_ East India Company’s agents, whence it is brought ‘to this 
_ country by sea. It is in oblong, sometimes flat, pieces, seldom 
perforated ; considerably heavier, more compact, and less fria- 
le than the former kind ; of a brownish yell6éw colour on the 
outside ; and when broken appears of a dull colour variegated 
with yellow and white. Both kinds are brought to this coun- 
try in cases and chests. 

Qualities. Good Russian or Turkey rhubarb has a peculiar, 
somewhat aromatic odour, and a bitter, slightly astringent, 
subacrid taste; feels gritty between the teeth when chewed,’ 
and tinges the saliva of a bright yellow colour. It breaks with 
a rough hackly fracture, is easily pulverized, and affords a pow- 
der of a bright buff yellow colour. Water at 212° takes up 24 
parts in 60; the infusion is of‘a brown colour nearly clear, 
and reddens litmus paper. Alcohol extracts 2:7 from 10 parts, 
and gives a tincture of arich golden colour, which reddens 
tincture of litmus; is not altered in its transparency by the 
addition of water; and strikes a blackish olive hue with solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron, but’ no-immediate precipitate falls. 
Sulphuric ether takes up 1:5 in 10 parts of this rhubarb ; the 
tincture is of a yolden yellow hue, and when evaporated on 
water, leaves a thin pellicle of yellow resin and abundance of 
extractive dissolved in the water, combined, however, with 
tannin. East Indian or Chinese rhubarb has a stronger odour, 
and.is more nauseous to the taste than the Turkey; breaks with 


1 Bath Papers, ti. 249, 

2 It is in the process of drying the roots that the British rhubarb cultivators are 
supposed to fail. Baumé proposes to steep the roots in water to deprive them 
of their gummy matter, before drying them; then to lay them upon twigs in 
the open air for twelve hours; and lastly to place them in a stove heated to 
120°, till they are dried. When sufficiently dry the wrinkles must be rasped 
out, and the pieces shaken tegether in a barrel turned on an axis, for half an 


hour, which covers them with a fine yellow powder formed by their attrition im 
the barrel, 
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a more compact and smoother fracture; and affurds a powder 


of a redder shade. Water takes up 30 parts in 60; the infu- | 


sion is not so deep-coloured as that of Russian rhubarb, more 
turbid, and reddens also litmus paper. Alcohol extracts 4 
parts in 103 the tincture is of a much deeper colour, and 
brownish; gives a deeper red to litmus tincture ; 3s reudered 
slightly turbid by the addition of water; and strikes a green, 
not black, olive with ‘sulphate of iron, which it also quiekly 
and copiously precipitates. Ether takes up 2 parts in 10; the 
tincture is.deeper coloured, and when evaporated on water af- 
fords the same results as the former kind, except that the com~ 
pound of tannin and extractive 1s more soluble. : 

The infusion of Chinese rhubarb is more copiously precip1- 
tated by solution of isinglass than that of the Russian. Infusion 
of yellow cinchona throws down a copious greenish -precipitate 
from infusion of Russian rhubarb, and a less copious, but 
more dense bright yellow precipitate from that of Chinese 
rhubarb. bt oul ge ale 

The following Tables show the effects of reagents on_ tlie 
aqueous infusions of the two varieties of rhubarb, 
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When the residue, after the action of water, is digested int 


muriatic acid, and solution of ammonia added in excess, the 


quid becomes milky, and deposits oxalate of lime. What re- 
mains consists of woady matter, a small portion of alumen, and 


silex. Of the specimens which we examined, one drachm of | 


Russian rhubarb yielded twenty-six grains of the oxalate, while 
the same weight of East Indian yielded only eighteen grains. 
From the results of the above experiments, rhubarb appears 
to contain a large portion of extractive matter, a small portion 
of resin, mucus, tannin, gallic acid, a colouring matter, oxa- 
late of lime, and minute proportions of alumen and silex, 
They show that the two varieties differ from each other in se- 
veral respects. The Russian contains more tannin, oxalate of 
lime, and resin; the Chinese more extractive and gallic acid, 
But the purgative principle is still unascertained, although it 
appears to be combined with the extractive, and hence is solu- 
ble in water. | 
Medical properties and uses. Rhubarb is stomachic ard 
astringent or purgative, according to the extent of the dose in 


which it is administered. With a view to the first-mentioned 


properties, it 1s usefully given in dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, 
and in a weakened relaxed state of the bowels, combined with 
ginger, nutmeg, soda, or bitters. 


As a purgative it operates mildly, and-may be given to the 


youngest infants. Its operation 1s quickened by the addition 
of neutral salts and calomel, the purgative powers of which it 
also reciprocally augments; so that a compound formed of 
small portions of rhubarb and a neutral salt or calomel, acts 
with more certainty and quicker than large doses of either se- 


parately taken. Rhubarb is particularly adapted for the ma-_ 


jority of cases of diarrhoea, as it evacuates any acrid matter 
that may be offending the bowels, before it acts as an astrin- 
gent. Externally its powder is sometimes sprinkled over ul- 
cers, to assist their granulation and healing. aut ae ; 
Rhubarb. is given in a variety of forms (see Preparations), 
but its purgative properties are most powerful: in substance. 
From 9j to 3fs of the powdered root opens the bowels freely 5 
and from grs. vi to grs. x may be given fora dose, when its 
stomachic properties only are required. i eae 
Officinal:preparations. Infusum Rhei. L. E.. Vinum Rhei palmaii. E. 
Tinetura Rhe. L. E. D. Tinctura Rhei composita, L. Tincture 
Rhei cum Aloe. E. Tinctura Rhei cum Gentiana. E,  Pilule Rhe 
composite, EK. , Le 


RHODODENDRON. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 603. 


€1.10. Ord. 1, Decandria Monogynia. Net, ord, Bicornes Linn, 


Rhododendra Juss. 
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G. 867. Calyx five-patted. Corolla fhearly funnel-shaped. Stamens 
declined. Capsule five-celled. 


Species 7. Rhododendron chrysanthum, Golden-flowered Rhododen- 
. dron, Med. Bot. 2d edit. 299. ¢. 103. . 
O fficinal. 3; Fotium. Edin. ‘The leaf of Rhododendron, 
This beautiful shrub is a native of the mountainous parts of 
Siberia, flowering in June and July. It rises a foot in height, 
and sends off spreading branches which are covered with a 


_ brown bark. The leaves are terminating, oblong, ovate, and 


attenuated to the petiole; few in number, smooth, stiff, 
with the margin entire and bent in ; the upper surface re- 
ticulated, rugged, and of a deep green colour, and the undeg 
ferruginous or glaucous: the flowers are large, yellow, and ter- 
minate the branches upon peduncles, forming umbels: the 
calyx is persistent; the corolla monopetalous, inclining, and 
irregularly divided into five spreading segments: the filaments 
are slender, nearly as long as the corolla, and support oval an- 
thers: and the germen is pentagonal, bearing a long slender 
style, crowned with a five-lobed stigma: the capsule is ovate, 
and somewhat angular; and contains many small gray irregu- 
lar seeds, like sawdust. 

Qualities. The leaves of this plant are inodorous, and have 
an austere, astringent, bitterish taste. Water extracts their 


' virtues either by infusion or decoction. 


Medical properties and uses. Yellow rhododendron leaves are 
stimulant, narcotic, and diaphoretic. When taken, they first 
increase the arterial action and the heat of the body, produ- 
cing diaphoresis; and these effects, according to Dr. Home’s 
observations, are followed by a proportional diminution of ex- 
citement, the pulse in one case having been reduced thirty- 
eight beats. In large doses they produce nausea, vomiting, 
purging, delirium, and all the symptoms of violent intoxica- 
tion. Both the plant and its effects were first described by 
Gmelin ' and Steller, in 1747, as a Siberian remedy for rheu- 
matism; but it was not much noticed till after 1779, when 


~ Keelpin strongly recommended it in this disease, and also in 


gout and lues venerea. Besides the effects we have already 
mentioned, it is said to excite a creeping sensation in the pained 
parts, which after a few hours subsides, and at the same time 
the pain is relieved. It has not been much used in this coun- 
try, but, from the result of some trials of it in Scotland, has 
obtained a place in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia. | 

It has been given in the form of decoction, made by boiling 
3iv of the leaves in £3x of water, in a close vessel, over a slow 
fire for twelve hours. The dose of the strained liquor is from 
£3) to £3ij given twice a day, and gradually increased. | 
i ana a ae nee ak ton et a 


1 Flora Sibirica, iv. 121. 
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- i gh Spec. Plant Willd. i. 1479. - 
Cl. 5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Darinie Linn, Te- 
rebintacez aon . 
G. 566. Calyx five-parted. Petals five. Berry with one seed. 


** with ternate leaves. | | 
Species 17. Rhus Toxicodendron, Poison Oak. Sumach. Kalm’s Tra» 


wets, 1, 3tS ; 
Officinal. Tox1copENDRI FOLIA. Lond. ——; FoLium,. Edin. 


Sumach leaves. 
This shrub is a native of North America. It seld6m exceeds. 


three feet in height; the root sending up many stems, which 
divide into slender ‘woody branches, aud are covered with a 
brownish bark.» The leaves are placed alternately, supported. 
on long petioles ; and are composed of three oval leaflets, about 
three inches long, and one inch and a half broad, angularly: 
indented, hoary on the under surface, and of a deep shining 
green colour on the upper: the two lateral Jeaflets are nearly 
sessile, andthe terminal one ts considerably the largest of the 
three: the male flowers, which are on a distinct plant from the 
female, spring trom the ‘sides of the stalks in close short spikes, 
and are of an herbaceous colour; the female, which are larger, 
are produced in loose panicles, and embosom a roundish ger- 
men supporting three very short styles: the fruit is a striated 
berry. 

The stems, if cut of broken, exude a milky juice, which in- 
flames the skin wherever it touches; and becomes black when 
it is exposed for a short time to the action of atmospheric air 2. 

“Qualities. The leaves of toxicodendron are modorous, and 
have a mawkrsh subacrid taste. Their virtues are completely 
extracted by water, and partially by alcohol. The aqueous 
infusion reddens litmus paper ; precipitates the solution of sul- 
phate. of iron black; that of nitrate of silver brown; and throws 
down.a precipitate "with gelatine. Hence it contains gallic 
acid and tannin; hut a narcotic rinciple must be also present, 
on which its effects principally sett 

Medical properties and uses. The leaves are stimulant and 
narcotic. Inthe hands of Dr. Alderson of Hull, who intro- 
duced them as a remedy, they proved successful in several 
cases of paralysis; but we believe their efficacy in this disease 
has not been confirmed by the observations of other pbysicians. 
_ They excite a sense of eat and pricking, and irregular twitch- 
ings in the affected limbs. We believe some pk ac haa 
heen found from their use in herpetic eruptions. 

The dose of the powdered leaves may be gr. fs, given t twice 


1 “Pous Dioscoridis. 
2 This juice forms an indelible black stain on linen cloth; and is used in Jas 


pan, where the shrub is a native, as a varnish. Phil. Trans, ‘xlix, 153 
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or thrice a day, and gradually increased to grs. iv, in the form 
of a bolus. | 

RICINUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 564. 

Cl. 21. Ord. 8. Monccia Monadelphia. Nat. ord. Tricocee Lian. 

Euphorbia Juss. : 
G, 1720. Male. Calyx five-parted. Corolia 0. Stamens numerous. 

¢ Female. Calyx three-parted, Coro/la 0. | Styles three, bifid, 
. Capsule three-celled. Seed one. ; | 
* with palmated leaves. 

Species 1. Ricinus communis'. Common Ricinus or Palma Christi. 

Med. Bot. 2d ed, 625, t. 221. Rheede Hort. Malat. ii. 57. t. 32. 
Officinal. Rictnt sEMINsS ET OLEVM. Lond, -—-—~3; SEMEN, ET 
_EJUS OLEUM rixum. Edin, Ricinus; OLEUM E SEMINIBUS. EX- 
pressumM, Dub. The seeds, and tue fixed oil of the seeds of the 

Ricinus; or Castor Oil. . 

_ This species of ricinus is an annual plant, a native of th 
West Indies; flowering in July and August*. It is of very 
ries growth, and sometimes attains to the height of sixteen 
eet?. The stem is round, thick, jointed, furrowed, glaucous 
in the lower part, but of a purplish red colour towards the top: 
the leaves are petiolate and subpeltate, large, deeply di- 
_ vided into seven pointed serrated lobes, and of a blueish green 
colour: the calyx of the male flower is composed of five oval, 
pointed, purplish seginents, inclosing many long stamens united 
at the base; the female is at the upper part of the spike, and 
is composed of a three-cleft, reddish calyx: the styles are 
three, slender, and forked at the apex: the capsule is a trilo- 
cular nut, covered-with rough spines, and bursting elastically 
to expel the seeds, which are generally three, and of an oblong 

flat figure, and white colour, » 

The oil, which.is more frequently used than the seeds, is 
obtained from the seeds both by coction and expression. The 
former method was generally used till lately ; and was. per- 
formed by tying up -the seeds, previously decorticated and 
bruised, in a bag, which was suspended in boiling water till 
all the oil was extracted and rose to the surface, when it was 

skimmed off. -This mode of preparation is still preferred by 
many of the West Indian practitioners; but as the oil is apt to 
get soon rancid when thus prepared, it is now obtained, both 
at home and abroad, by subjecting the seeds to the press, in. 


the same manner as almonds to procure almond oil. The oil 
§ ‘ ' ' : ; : 


- 


ee 


+ Kixs Dioscoridis. ORES 
_? It was first cultivated in Britain, according to Turner, in 1562. 
3It has been asserted that this plant is in some places perennial, and grows to 
4 tree of a great height and size. Willdenow, however, says, “* Planta semper 
‘anona, nunquam fruticesa vel arborea, nec in callidissimis terrx plagis lignescit.” 
Spec. Plant, iv. £64. . 
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obtained is equal to one-fourth of the weight of the seeds em- 
ployed. . | fa 
- Qualities. Good expressed castor oil is nearly inodorous 
and insipid. The best, however, leaves a slight sensation of 
acrimony in the throat after it is swallowed. It is thick, viscid, 
transparent, and colourless, or of a very pale straw colour} 
that which is obtained by coction has a brownish hue; and 
both kinds, when they become rancid, thicken, deepen in co- 
leur to reddish brown, and acquire a hot, véry aauseous taste. 
It has all the chemical characters and affinities of the other 
expressed oils, except that.it is almost completely soluble in 
sulphuric ether. hia cd 
Medical properties and uses. The seeds are drastic cathar- 


Ort * 4 _ 
a 
\. 


* 
ry 
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tics, but are scarcely ever ordered. The oil is mildly purgative, © 


operating very quickly, and with so little irritation, as to ren- 
der it peculiarly fitted for cases in which the stimulating. pur 
gatives would prove hurtful; as in ileus, colica pictonum (in 
which it may be‘advantageously joined with henbane,) calculous 


affections, piles, and after surgical operations in which the - 


abdominal viscera are concerned, In dysentery, in which this 
oil is particularly indicated, the stomach will seldom retain it ; 
but. when this is the caseit may be efficaciously exhibited per 


anum. It is also an excellent purgative for infants, even of ° 


h e tenderest age, and fur women in child-hed. . 


The dose may be from fiv to f3jfs, either floated on a little 
1 


water, and covered with a smail quantity of any ardent spirit; - 


or diffused in water by means of mucilage of acacia gum, or, 


which answers the purpose better; yolk of egg. The addition . 


of some aromatic tincture is generally necessary to make this 
oil remain on the stomach. . 


ROSA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1063. 
Cl. 12. Ord. 5. Icosandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. Senticose Linn. Ro- 
‘sacee Juss. f 
G. 997. Petals five. Calyx pitcher-shaped, five-cleft, fleshy, con- 
- tracted at the neck. Seeds numerous, hispid, affixed to the inner 
side of the calyx. 
* * with ovate germens. ay 
Species 15. Rosa centifolia. Hundred-leaved Rose. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
495. t. 178. ; | 
Species 16. Rosa gallica. Red Rose. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 497. t. 179. 
Species 31. Rosa canina, Dog Rose, or Hep Tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
493. t.177. Smith Flor. Brit. 540. Gertner, i. 347. t. 73. 
1. Rosa CENTIFOLIA,. 
Officinal. Ros cenviror1® petata. Lond. Edin. Rosa pa- 


MASCENA;  PETALA. Dub, The petals of the ‘Hundred-leaved | 


Rose. 
Although ‘this «species of rose be commonly cultivated in 


almostyevery garden in Europe, yet the place whence it was: 
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originally brought is still undetermined, notwithstanding Lou- 
reiro’s assertion that it is a native of China. In the Dublin 
Pharmacopeeia it is improperly confounded with the damask 
rose, which is altogether a different species'. The bush rises 
with prickly stems about three feet in height. The leaves 
consist of two or three pair of leaflets, with a terminal one, 
attached on very short petioles to a rough common footstalk : 
the leaflets are oval, broad, smooth, of a deep green colour on 
the upper surface, hairy on the under, and serrated, with pur- 
ple edges. The flowers, which appear in June, are large, sup- 
ported on peduncles beset with brown, bristly hairs. The 
segments of the calyx are semipinnate ; the petals large, of 
a beautiful pale red colour, fragrant, and in the cultivated 
state very numerous. . . 
The varieties of this species of rose are very many; but 
for medicinal purposes they may be indiscriminately used. 
he petals only are employed. 
Qualities. Their odour is extremely fragrant, and their 
, taste sweetish, subacidulous, and at last very slightly bitter. 
In distillation with water a small portion of abutyraceous oil is 
‘obtained ; and the water is strongly impregnated with the odour 
of the rose. 
Medical properties and uses. The petals of this species of 
Tose are slightly laxative ; and as such are ordered, combined 
with sugar, in the form of a syrup, as an adjunct to oil and 
other purgatives in infantile diseases: but they are chiefly em- 
Rays for the distillation of rose- water. 
flicinal preparations. Aqua Rose. L. E.D. Syrupus Rose. L. E. 
2. Rosa GALLICA. 
Offictnal. Rose cattice peTata. Lond. Edin. Rosm RUBRE 
peTALa. Dub. The petals of the Red Rose. 
; This species is a native of the south of Europe, cultivated 
in our gardens, and flowering in June and July. The stalks 
rise about three feet in height, are erect, and almost destitute 
of prickles. The foliage resembles that of the centifolia ; but 
the leaflets are not so large, scarcely tomentose below, and sube 
acute. The flowers also are less doubled; the petals large, 
widely spread open, of a deep rich crimson colour, fragrant, 
and displaying an abundance of yellow anthers, on thread- 
hike filaments 3 with the papillary stigmas of numerous 
connected villose styles; rising from the germen. The petals _ 
of the unblown buds are the parts medicinally used: They 
are cultivated in abundance in the neighbourhood of London 
for medicinal purposes. — Ht Od 


1 See Hort. Kew., Willdenow, @e. Gerarde cultivated this species'in 1596, 
Z 
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- Qualities. The odour of this rose is less fragrant than that 
of the former species, but it is improved by drying: the tasteis 
pleasantly bitter, and austere. Water at 212° extracts both 
its odour and taste; and the infusion strikes a black with 
sulphate of iron; and also forms a precipitate of a dark colour 
with sulphate of zinc. 

Medical properties and uses. The red rose is astringent and 
tonic. It forms an elegant and useful vehicle for the exhibi- 
tion of mineral acids, nitrate of potass, and other neutral 
salts, in heemorrhagtes, and some other diseases. (See the Pre- 
parations of it.) 

Officinal preparations. Confectio Rose.L. E.D. Infusum Rose. 
L.E.D. Mel Rose. L. D. Syrupus Rose. E. 

3. Rosa Canina. 

Officinal. Rosm caninm® pupa. Lond. ; FRUCTUS RE- 
cens. Edin. ‘1 he pulp of the Dog-rose fruit, or Hep. 

This species is a common but beautiful ornament of our 
hedge-rows, flowering in June, and exhaling a very fragrant 
perfume. It rises to the height of eight or ten feet, has a 
smooth stem; with two alternate, compressed, conical-hooked, 
bright red internodial prickles; and elongated branches 
spreading from the upright. The leaves are pinnate, com- 
posed of seven ovate, pointed, inodorous leaflets, naked and 
smooth on both sides, but the upper shining, and of a deeper 
green thanthe under. The petioles are prickly and glandu- 
lar. The floral peduncles generally form a kind of corymb ; 
‘but are sometimes solitary and smooth. The calyx is pubes- 
cent within, and on the margin: the petals inversely cordate, 
generally five, of a pale flesh colour, often white, and odo- 
rous., The fruit is an ovate, fleshy, smooth, red, berried ca- 
lyx, with the apex sometimes open, sometimes shut, con- 
taining about thirty long angular seeds, embedded among 
white silky bristles. 

Qualiizes. The fruit is inodorous, and has a pleasant sweet 
acidulous taste, depending on uncombined citric acid and . 
sugar, which it contains. | : 

Medical properties and uses. The pulpy part of heps is 
cooling, but possesses no direct medicinal properties. It is 
used only for the formation of the confection. 

Officinal preparation. _ Coufectio Rose canine. L. 


ROSMARINUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 196. 

Cl. 2. Ord. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Verticillatee Linn. 
Labiate Juss, | 

G. 62. Corolla unequal, with the upper lip two-parted. Filaments 
long, curved, simple with a tooth, 

Species 1. Rosmarinus officinalis'. Officinal Rosemary. Med, 
Bot. 2d edit. 329.  Sibthorp Flora Greea, t. 14. 


1 Avcavwrss Dioscoridis, 
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Officinal. RosMarint cacumina. Lond. ; SUMMITAS FLO 
RENS. Edin, Rosmanina; nersa. Dul, Rosemary tops. 
_ This plant is a native of the south of Europe, Greece, and 
Barbary ; but has been Jong cultivated in Britain, where it 
flowers in April and May. It is an evergreen, erect, very 
branching shrub, rising about four feet in height; the branches 
thickly covered with leaves, and the smaller ones four-cornered 
and downy. The leaves are opposite, almost sessile, more than 
an inch in length, and one sixth of an inch broad; linear; ob- 
tuse, entire, with the margin turned back; of a dark green 
colour, smooth, and shining on the upper side, woolly, vein- 
ed, and of a silvery hue on the under. The flowers, which 
are placed on little axillary, opposite, leafy branches, are ax- 
illary and terminal, erect, on short stalks, The calyx is bell- 
shaped, bilabiate, villous ; the upper lip entire, the under 
cloven into two pointed segments: the corolla is ringent, 
downy, pale blue, variegated with purple and white ; the tube 
longer than the calyx, a little compressed, the upper lip erect 
and bifid, the lower cleft into three segments, the middle one 
larger, concave, and notched. The stamens are longer than 
the upper lip, arched, furnished with a tooth above the base, 
and supporting an oblong, blue, terminal anther. The style 
is the length of the stamens, thread-like, arched, and termi- 
nated by a simple sharp stigma. The seeds are four, oblong, 
and lodged in the bottom of the calyx. 
~ Qualities. Both the leaves and flowers have a grateful aro- 
matic odour, anda bitterish warm pungent taste, depend- 
ing on an essential oil, which appears to be combined with 
camphor: Vide Ol. rosmarini. Alcohol extracts its virtues 
completely, but they are only partially given out to water. 
By distillation ‘with water its essential oil is obtained, The 
leaves afford the greatest quantity ; the flowers the smallest. 
_ Medical properties and uses. Rosemary is stimulant, andy 
according to some, emmenagogue'. It has been given in the 
form of infusion in nervous headach, hysteria, and chlorosis, 
but it is now scarcely ever prescribed, unless as an odorous 
additament to sternutatory powders. The dose in substance 
may be from grs. x. to Bij ; and from 4j to 3ils, in infusion. 
Officinal preparations. Oleum Rosmarini. L. E..D. Spiritus Hos- 
marini. L.E.D. © | . eee 
RUBIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 603. 


Cl. 4. Ord. 1, Tetrandria Monogynia, Nat. Ord. Stellate Linn, 
Rubiacez Juss. Perey Matos uty 9 


G. 187. Corolla of one petal, bell-shaped, Berries two, ofie-seeded, 


en 


» Bergius, Mat, Med. a Regno Viget, p. 21, 
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Species 1... Rubia tinctorum'., Dyers’ Madder. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 

173-4, 67. 

Officinal. Rusi® rapix. Lond. Dub. 
_, root of Dyet’s Madder. 

‘This plant is a perennial, with, tual stems. It is saa, of 
the south of furope, the Levant, and Africa, flowering Im 
June *. The root is composed of many long, thick, Cals 
fibres about the thickness of a man’s finger, ‘anited at the top 
in a head ; from which go off many side roots, extending un- 
der the at face of the ground, and throwing up shoots, by 
which the plant may be propagated. The stems are quadran- 
gular, jointed, procumbent, and furnished with rough, short, 
hooked points, by which they are supported on the ‘neigh- 
bouring plants. The leaves, which are in, whorls of four or 
five, are elliptical, pointed, rough and ciliated, about three 
inches long, nearly one broad in the middle; and having the 
midribs armed with the same kind of spines as on the stems. 
The branches bearing the flowers spring from ‘the joints of 
the stems. The flowers are small, terminal, with a campanulate 
yellow corolla, cut into four teat seoments : the filaments 
short, supporting simple erect anthers ; and the germen Is in- 
erick and double, crowned with a slender style. bearing two 
globular stigmas ; and becoming two round berries. 

Madder root is dug up for use in the third summer of its 
growth. Itis then dried gradually in a-stove built in the 
form of a tower, containing several floors; and from the 
uppermost it is progressively removed to the lowest; after 
which it ‘1s thrashed, to remove the cuticle; and then dried 
completely ina Kiln. When perfectly dried, it popounded, and 
finally packed in barrels for the market. — ete 

Qualities. Madder has an unpleasant but not strong odour, 
and a bitter slightly austere taste. To water, alcohol, and 
volatile oils, at a temperature of 60° it imparts a red colour ; 
but to water at 212° the colour imparted has a deep tinge of 
brown. Its principal constituent is extractive; which is precipi- . 
tated by solution of alum brownish red; by the alkaline carbo- 

nates and lime water, blood-red or lake ; and by acetate of Jead, 
brown 3. ° The taste and odour of the madder are imparted 
to water and alcohol by infusion. 

‘Medical properties and uses. Madder is usually regarded 


RADIX. Eidin. The 
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2 As madder is an article of great national importance. as a dye-stuff, many 
attempts have been made to cultivate it in this country, byt without: success, 
the Dutch madder being both better and cheaper than ours. ‘That it can be 
grown to great perfection in this conntry is certain, and the effort to.introduce 
26 culture should not be dropped. ‘Ti he best madder comes from Zealaud. 

$ dnnales de Chimte, iv. 104. « 
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as emmenagogue ; and was formerly much relied on in-chlo-. 
rosis and scanty and dificult menstruation. It has also been. 
recommended im jaundice and the atropby of iifants: but. 
its efficacy in any discase is extremely problematical. Its. 
colouring matter, however, is carried into the circdlation,. 
tinges the urine a blood-red colour, and is deposited. in the 
bones 7. ds 

~The dose of madder may be from 


ors. xv. to Oj, united with 


sulphate of potass; and given three or four times a day. 


RUMEX.. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 249. tit by: 
Cl. 6. Ord. 2. Hexandria Digynia. . Wat. ord. Holoraceze, Ling. 
Polygonese Juss. LW ri 
G.699. Calyx three-leaved. Petals three, converging. Seed one, 
three-sided. . | | pind 
** Hermaphrodites : with naked. valves, or not marked with a grain. 
Species 18. Rumex aquaticus. Great Water-dock, Smith Flora Brit. 
394. Med. Bot. 2d edit. t.. 200. Yeoh 
t** with dictinous flowers, youre b eo 
Species 31. Rumex acetosa.. Common Sorrel. Med, Bots 2d. edit. 
.t,230. Smith Flora Brit, 396, > 
“a 1. Rumex*aauaricus. 
Officinal. —— ; rapix. Dud. The root of Water-dock. 
Water-dock is an indigenous, perennial plant, growmg-in 
ditches and on the banks of rivers; flowering m July and 
August. The root is thick. The stem rises about five: feet 
in height, straight, furrowed, and smooth, The leaves are 
almost glaucous, lanceolate, and pointed ; andthe lower ones 
obcordate at the base. The flowers are in approximate whorls. 
‘They are nodding, on capillary pedicels, thickened at the apex. 
The valves are large, ovate, veined, entire, sometimes a little 
toothed; aud all marked with a small linear, often obscure 
grain :. the seed is large. | 
Qualities. The root is nearly inodorous, and has a very 
austere taste. It yields its virtues to water. fat 
Medicat froperties and uses. Water-dock root is pow- 
erfully astringent. “It was formerly much celebrated under 
the name Herla Britannica, as a remedy for scurvy, and 
some cutaneous affections ; but itis now scarcely ever em- 


ployed. 


2. RuMEX /ACETOSA. | bot 
Officinal. Acrros# Fotia, Lond, ; FoLiuM, Edin, Common 
Sorrel leaves. 24 S|. wed 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, common in pastures, 
and flowering in June. ‘The stem is round, striated and leafy, 
and rises from one to two feet in height. .. The leaves are ob- 
long-ovate, and arrow-shaped; the radical ones petiolate and 


3 Phil, Trans. Xxx1xX. 287—299. 
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obtuse ; and those of the stem sessile, amplexicaule, pointed, 
ait alittle rolled back. The flowers are dioecious, in branch- 

‘panieles, and arranged in half whorls: the calyx and co- 
ile small’; the stamens very short, bearing largo yellow 
anthers, and the styles short, with laree crimson bearded stig- 
mas. ‘The valves are ovate, nLire, and graniferous, 

‘Qualities. Sorrel leaves are inodorous, and have a. grate- 
ful austere acidulous taste, depending on the presence of su- 
peroxalate of potass which they contain. 

Medical properties and uses, These leaves are refrigerant, 
and diuretic. Their expressed j juice diluted) with water, ora 
decoction of them in whey, affords a useful drink in cases af 
inflammatory fever ; and eating them in Jarge quantities daily 


as a salad, may 'prove ‘serviceahle in some cutaneous affec- 


tions. In France the plant, is cultivated for the use, of the 
table. 


RUTA. Spec. Plant. Willd. 11, 542, 

Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia, Nat, ord. Multisiliquee Linn, 

Rutacee Juss. 

G. 827. Calyx five-parted. Petals concave, Iteceptacle surrounded 
by ten melliferous points. Capsule lobed. | 
Species 1. Ruta graveolens'.. Common Rue. Med. Bot, 2d edit. 

ABTiit. UTA. | 
Officinal, Rurm Foria. Lond. Dub, ——~, HERBA. Edin. The 

leaves and herbaceous part of Rue, 

Rue is an evergreen perennial plant, a native of the South 
of Europe, but much, cultivated. isepr gardens, flowering in 
June and September. It rises to the height of two or three 
feet, shrubby and branching, with the lower part of the stems 
ligneous, and covered with j arough, striated, gray bark ; but 
the upper. branches smooth, and, of a pale green calour. The 
Jeaves are doubly pinnate ; ‘the pinnee distant ; and the leaflets 
obovate, sessile, deaiemat, and very obscurely crenate, with 
the terminal one generally notched ; the surface punctured, the 
texture rather thick, and the pee ded; blueish-green or glaucous. 
The flowers are produce ed in terminal branched corymbs on 
subdiyidmyg peduncles. The flower which opens first has a 
five-parted, calyx, and a five-petalled ‘corolla ; > but the others 
have the calyx four- parted only, and a four -petalled corolla. The 
petals are concave, wrinkled at the edge, of a pale greenish yel- 


low.colour, and very much spread: the stamens are > dw shaped, 


the length of the petals, and bearing small yellow quadrangular 
anthers *. The Beran is large, oval, rough, deep green, with 


‘ “Pi apo Dioscoridis. _ 
* These stamens display ina striking manner the spontaneous motions which 
take place in some plants. They are very stiff, and cannot be disturbed from 
the posture in-which-they happen to be; zs nevertheless~rise;-by a spontane- 
ous movement, one Or two at a time, slash lean over the stigma till the pollen be 
shed, when they fall back again, and give place to others, 
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crucial furrows, and crowned with a short style and simple 
stigma: and the seeds angular, rough, and blackish. 

Qualities. Rue leaves have a powerful unpleasant odour, 
and a hot, bitter, nauseous taste, In the recent state the 
Jeaves possess so much acrimony as to inflame and blister the 
skin; but much of this is dissipated in drying, In distillation 
with water they yield.a pungent volatile oil, on which theit 
virtues chiefly depend ; consequently decoction is a bad form 
of preparation of rue. 

Medical properties and uses. Rue is stimulant, and anti- 
spasmodic; and is also supposed to possess enimenavogue 
powers. It was in high estimation, even so early as the time 
of Hippocrates, who frequently ordered it in female com- 
plaints'. In modern practice it is chiefly used in hysteria 
and flatulent colic; and we have found a strong infusion of 
it, exhibited per anum, of great service in relieving the 
convulsions of infants, arising from flatulence and other ine 
testinal irritations, 

The dose of the powdered leaves may be from grs, xv. to 
Dij. given twice or three times a day. 

Officina] preparations, Olewm Rute. D. Extractum Rute graveo- 

lentis. I. D. 


SABIN FOLIA. Vide Juniperus. 


SACCHARUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 122. 
_€1.3. Ord.2. Triandria Digynia. Nat. Ord. Gramina. 
G. 122. Calyx two-valved, involucred, with a long lanugo, Co- 
rolla two-valved. 
Spec. 4, Saccharum officinarum. Common Sugar-Cane. Sloane's 
Jamaica, i. 108. ¢. 66. Phil. Trans. \xix. 207—278. ¢. 3. 
Officinal. SaccHarum. Saccuakum puriricatum. Lond. Sac- 
CHARUM, a, non purificatum. b. purissimum, Edin, SaccHaRUM 
PURIFICATUM ; SacCHARUM RUBRUM, EJUSDEMQUE SYRUPUS, 
(Molasses.) Dub. Unretined Sugar?. Refined Sugar. Molasses. 
The common sugar-cane is a native of both the East 
and West Indies. It is cultivated in Persia, and very abun- 
dantly in the West Indies. The root is jointed, and sends 
up several jointed stems, which rise in general to the height 
of eight or ten feet. A leaf springs from each joint, and the 
base of it embraces the stem to the next joint above its inser- 
tion, before it expands. From this- point each leaf is about 
three or four feet long, and comparatively narrow, like a blade 
of grass; with the mid-rib broad and prominent on the under 
side, and the edges thin and sharply toothed. The flowers are 
in terminal panicles, two ‘or three feet in length, and com- 
posed of subdivided spikes, with long flexuose down or lann- 


® De Morlis Mulier. , ; fA) 
2 The name is supposed to have been derived frem the Arabic Zaccar, or 
from the Indian Shukur. 
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go, which incloses the flowers and hides them from the sight. 
The seed is oblong-pointed, and ripens in the valves of the 
flowers, 

Although the sugar-cane is undoubtedly a native of the 
American continent and its islands, yet the culture of it, 
and.the art of making sugar, were carried from Spain to the 
Canary Islands, and thence extended, about the end of the 
fifteenth century, to the West Indies and the Brazils; the 
former of which supplies the greater part of the consumption 
of Europe!, a small proportion only being brought from the 
East Indies. 

In the West Indies the plant is propagated by cuttings of 
the stalk, taken from near us top, and laid horizontally in the 
ground. The canes are cut, for the purpose of making sugar, 
between the sixth and thirteenth month of their growth; when 
the stems have acquired from seven to ten feet in height, a 
proportionable size, and the cuticle appears smooth, dry, and 
brittle. This generally happens in the months of February, 
March, and Apri]. As goon as they are cut, the canes are 
stripped of their Jeaves and crushed between iron rollers to ex- 
press the juice, which is immediately conveyed tuto a large 
copper vessel, called a clarifier, where it 1s mixed with lime 
in the proportion of one pint to 100 gallons of juice, and 
heated to the temperature of 140°. A thick scum soon forms 
on the top, from under which the clear liquor is drawn off by 
a cock into a large copper boiler, where it. is boiled tll the 
bulk of the liquor is very considerably diminished. The boil- 
ing 1s successively repeated in four other coppers progressively 
-smaller; and from the last, which ts called the teache, it is 
conveyed into shallow wooden coolers, where it grains, and 
the concreted mass separates from the uncrystallizable matter 
or molasses. ‘This mass is then put into empty hogsheads, 
having holes in the bottom, through each of which the stalk 
of a plantain-leaf is thrust ; and when the molasses has drained 
off, the process 18 finished. In this state the sugar is brought 
home, under the name of raw or muscovado sugar. In Europe, 
however, sugar undergoes another process for its purification, 
It is coarsely ground, dissolved in lime-water, and clarified 
with bullocks’ blood; then boiled down to a proper consist- 
ency, the impurities being skimmed off as they rise, and 
poured into conical earthen vessels, where it is allowed to grain. 
‘The point of the cone is perforated ; and the base covered with 

» 


’ The average importation into England and Scotland Between 1787 and 
1790 amounted annually to 1,932,962 ewt. Moseley’s Hist. of Sugar, p. 154. 

* The lime extricates a considerable portion of carbonic acid from the juice, 
and forms with the herlaceous or feculent matter an insoluble compound, which, 
rises to the surface, and forms the scum, hit Ri 
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moist clay, the moisture of which percolatés the sugar, and 
runs off through the perforated apex, which. is placed under- 
most, carrying with it any unerystallized impure syrup, In 
this state it is called doaf sugar; and requires a second parifi- 
eation before it is considered as completely refined sugar. 
Qualities. Raw or muscovado sugar is inodorous, and sweet 
to the taste. It is in concreted masses, consisting of small, 
dry, sparkling, irregular crystals of a yellowish colour. Re- 
Jined sugar is also modorous, and sweet to the taste. Its 
colour is pure white; and the mass or loaf in which it is con- 
creted should be hard, extremely brittle, pulvernlent, and 
persistent in the air. It requires its own weight oaly of water 
at 48° for its solution; and when united at a higher teimpera~ 
ture with a smaller quantity remains dissolved, forming syrup, 
Four parts of boiling alcohol dissolve one part of sugar; but 
by rest a moiety of the sugar again separates in crystals. Oils 
also readily combine with it, and the mixture 1s miscible with 
water. Lime and the fixed alkalies unite with sugar, and 
form compounds, without any sweetness of taste. ‘Lhe con- 
centrated strong acids dissolve and decompose sugar, but the 
weaker simply dissolve it ; and the alkaline and earthy hydro- 
sulphurets, sulphurets, and phosphurets, decompose it, and 
resolve it into a substance resembling gum‘. Its ultimate 
constituents, according to the experiments of Lavoisier, are, 
64 oxygen, 28 carbon, and § hydrogen, in 100 parts ?. 
Molasses has a peculiar odour, and a sweet empyreumatic 
taste. It is of a brown or black colour, thick, and viscid 3 
and is: constituted chiefly of the uncrystallizable part of the 
juice of the sugar-cane, which Proust has denominated liquid 
sugar. Itis more soluble in alcohol than sugar. 3 
Medicai properties and uses. Raw sugar and molasses are 
laxative; and refined sugar externally applied is escharotic. All 
the kinds are extremely nutrient, and more generally used as 
articles of diet than for medicina! purposes ; except it be to cover 
the tastes of nauseous drugs. Sugar, however, is said to be a pre- 
ventive of worms 5 and to prove useful in scurvy: but itis burcful 
to those of bilious, hypochondriacal, and dyspeptic habit. 
Officinal preparations. Syrupi omnes. L.E.D. Trochisci omnes. 
E. Confectiones omnes. L. Emulsio arabica. D. Infusum Menthe 
composuum. D. Lac Amygdalarum. D. Mistura Crete. L. E. D. 
Mistura Ferri composita, 4.  Mistura camphorata. D.  Mistura 
Moschi L. Pulvis Tragacanthe comp. L. Succus spissatus San- 
duci nigra. H, 


SAGAPENUM, Lond. Edin. Dub. Sagapenum, 


¥ Rolio on Diabetes, 452. Thomson's Chemistry, 4th ed. vol. iv. 660. 
. 5 a ied . a 
? Asngar in every respect resembliag common sugar is obtained from the 
maple. 
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This gum-resin, which is brought to this country from 
Smyrna, Aleppo, and Alexandria, is the concrete juice of an 
unknown Persian plant. Dioscorides mentioned it as the juice 
of a ferula growing in Media‘; and nothing more is known 
of its source at this day, although Willdenow supposes it to 
be the Ferula persica. 

Qualities. Sagapenum has an alliaceous odour, and a hot, 
acrid, bitterish taste, not unlike that of asafcetida, only weaker, 
Tt is in agglutinated drops or masses, of an olive, or brownish | 
yellow colour, slightly translucent, and breaking with a horny 
fracture. It softens and is tenacious between the fingers; 
melts at a low heat, and burns with a crackling noise and 
white flame, giving out abundance of smoke, and leaving be- 
hind a light spongy charcoal. Water and strong alcohol 
dissolve it partially; bat it 1s almost completely soluble in 
proof spirit. In distillation with water it yields a little volatile 
‘oil; and impregnates the water strongly with its flavour. Its 
constituents appear to be gum, resin, and an essential oil, on 
which its virtues probably depend. 

Medical properties and uses. This gum-resin is antispas- 
modic, and emmenayogue; and externally discntient. It is 
sometimes employed in hysteria, chlorosis, and other cases in 
which asafcetida has been found serviceable ; but if is much 
inferior in its powers. 

It is usually given in substance, in doses of from ers. x. to 
fs. made into pills. 

Officinal preparation. Pilule Gallant composita. L. 
SALIX. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 703. 
Cl. 22. Ord.2. Dioecia Diandria. - Nat. ord. Amentacee. 
G. 1756. Male. Amentum cylindrical. Calyx a scale. Corolla 
none. Gland of the lase nectariferous. 
: Female. Amentum cylindrical. Calyx ascale. Corolla 
none. Style bifid. Capsule one-celled, two-valved, Seeds downy, 

* with smooth serrated leaves. 

Species 10. Salix fragilis. Crack Willow. | Smith Flora Brit. 1051, 

Med, Bot. 2d edit. 18. t.8. Hoffman Sal, ii. Q. t,31. 

*%* * qith villose leaves. 

Species 35. Salix alla, White Willow. Smith Flora Brit, 1071. 

Hoffman Sal. i. 41. t. 7, 8. . 
Species 101. Salix caprea. Great round-leayed Sallow. Smith 

Flora Brit. 1067. Hoffman Sal, i.25. t.3. fi 1. . 

1, SALIX FRAGILIS, 
Officinal. ; corTEX. Dub. Bark of the Crack Willow. 


This species of willow is indigenous, growing upon the 


1 Dioscorides, lib. 3. c. 95. (Zayaanvov.) ¢ 

2 This plant was fully described by Dr. Hope, as the plant which yields the 
asafeetida, which, however, is the produce of another species. See Phil, Trans: 
Pex. oO. f Spas eon % 
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banks of rivers, and flowering in April and May. It grows 
to a considerable height, sending off upright branches; which 
are covered with an even brownish yellow bark, and are very 
fragile at the base. The leaves are petiolate, from three to 
five inches in length, Janceolate, pointed, obtusely serrated, 
inflected, and glandular; sm ooth on: both surfaces, shining 
on the upper; and, in the younger ones, ciliated at the apex, 
There are sometimes no stipules; but when present they are 
rounded, and obscurely toothed. The male catkin is pale, 
cylindrical, rather lax, with ovate, downy scales, The nectary 
is composed of two yellow glandular scales, the larger of 
which is between the stamen and the receptacle, and the 
smaller between the stamen and the scale. ‘The stamens are 
two, fiiiform, and smooth. The female catkin resembles the 
male; with the germen egg-shaped, supporting two almost 
bifid, erect stigmas. The capsule is ovate, and contains many 
small seeas. ‘Phe bark requires to be dried in an oven mo- 
derately heated. 


Qualities. The dried bark is inodorous, and has a bitter 


austere taste. 


2, SALIX ALBA. 
Officinal. Sacix; cortex, Dub... Willow Lark. 

The white wiliow is indigenous, growing in woods and 
moist places, and flowering in April and May. It is a large 
tree, with a cracked bark ; and furnished with many round, 
spreading branches; the younger of which are silky. The 
leaves are aliernate, on. ghort “petioles, lanceolate, pointed, 
acutely and regularly serrated, with the lower serratures remote, 
and glandular: pubescent on both sides, and silky is : 
the younger ones are altogether silvery, a convoluted. There 
are no stipules. The catkins. are terminal, evlindrical, clon- 
gated, slender, and many flowered, with elliptical, lanceolate, 
brown, pubescent scales. The stamens are yellow, and a little 
longer. than the scales: the style is short; and the stigmas 
bipartite, and thick. The capsules are nearly sessile, ovate, 
brownish, and smooth. 

The bark of this species is easily separated all the summer. 
It has been used for tanning leather ; and the inner part of it 
affords the miserable inhabitants of Kamschatka a substitute 
for bread. — 

Gualiiies. The same as those of the former oe 

3. SALIX CAPREA. 
Difieinat.. SaLicis CorRTEX. Lond. Willow Bark. 

[his species of willow is indigenous, very common in woods ; 
flowering in April. It is a middling-sized tree, with the 
branches round, even, shining, and brownish ; and the shoots . 
pubescent. ‘T he leaves are alternate, petiolate, and varying in 
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shape, being sometimes elliptical or roundish, pointed, large, 
-undulated, waved or serrated; smooth and-dark green on the 
upper surface, and densely tomentose and veined on the under. 
The stipules are crescent-shaped or roundish, recurved, waved, 
and tomentose. The petioles are linear, ind densely: villose, 
The catkins appear before the leaves, are ovate, thick, many- 
flowered, with obovate, very hairy scales. The stamens are 
yellow: the stigmas nearly sessile, undivided, but at last 
occasionally cleft. The capsules are pedicelled, ovate, bellied 
at the base, and downy. 

Qualities. “The bark of this species, like that of the two 
former, is inodorous, bitterish, and astringent. 

The bark of the white willow only has been: chemically 
examined; but as the other two species agree with it in their 
sensible qualities, it is probable that they agree also in other 
respects. Water extracts its virtues, and affords a decoction 
of a reddish colour, which 1s precipitated by a solution of 
isinglass, the carbonates of potass and of ammonia ; and by : 
lime- -water, which throws down a precipitate at first blue, 
and afterwards buff-coloured : sulphate of iron also produces 
a dark green precipitate. The watery extract is reddish, brit- 
tle, has a bitter taste, and does not deliquesce. Digested i in 
alcohol this bark affords a greenish yellow tincture, which 
water renders turbid. When evaporated, the extract is of a 
bright yellow colour, bitter, melts at a moderate heat, and 

emits an aromatic odour’. The constituents, therefore, of 
white willow bark, and probably of the two other species also, 
are tannin, bitter resin, extractive, and gluten. 

Medical properties and uses. These barks are tonic, and 
astringent. They have been given as a substitute for the cin- 
chona bark; and in some cases intermittents and remittents 
have yielded to their use*, They have also been efficaciously 
adininistered in cases of debility, dyspepsia, and pulmonary 
humorrhagies$ and have apparently been more serviceable in. 
phthisis and liectic fever than the cinchona. They may be 
given either in substance, or in. the form of decoction. Of 
ihe powdered bark from 4fs. te 5]. may be given for a dose, 
combined with aromatics, myrrh, or the cinchona bark, as 
circumstances direct. 


SALVIA. Shee. Plant. Willd. \. 197. 
Cl. 2. Ord, 1. Diandria Mouogynia. Nat. ord, Verticjllate Lina. 
Labiatze Juss. 


~ 


* Annales de Chimie, liv. 299. Thomson’s Chemisiry, 4th ed. vol. v. p. 221. 

* ‘The bark of the white willow was first used by the Rev. Edmund Stone; of 
Chipping Norton, Oxfordshire. He gave it successfully in doses of 3}. of the 
pow der every hour between the paroxysms, in tertians ; and added ? of Peru- 
vian bark to augment its power, in very obstinate quartans. See Phil, Tras, 

ea Oy 
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G. 63. Corolla unequal. Filaments affixed transversely to a pedicel, 


Species -7. Salvia officinalis'. Garden Sage, Med. Bot. 2d edit, 
352 be ISA, 


Officinal, SALVIA OFFICINALIS ; Fottum. Edin. Satvia. Dud. 
The Leaves of Sage. | \ 
The conimon or officinal sage is a perennial plant, a native 

of the South of Europe, cultivated abundantly in our gardens, 

flowering in June. It rises about two feet in height, with a 

quadrangular, shrubby, branching stem: the younger branches 

whitish, and downy. The leaves, which stand in pairs on 
footstalks, are ovate-lanceolate, wrinkled, crenate, and some- 
times tinged reddish or purple. The flowers are produced on 
long terminal spikes, in six-flowered distant whorls, accom- 
panied with ovate, acute, deciduous bractes, ‘The calyx is 
striated, ofa purplish hue on the upper part, and notched 
into three acute teeth above, and two below: the corolla is 
tubular and’ bilabiate, of a beautiful blue variegated with 
purple and white; the upper lip obtuse, notched, and concave, 


the under three-lobed, the lateral Jobes bent backwards. The 


filaments are affixed transversely at their middle to short pe- 
dicels, on a moveable axis, and are curved threads bearing a 
gland on the lower end, and on the upper a yellow oblong 
anther: the style is long, curved, of a purple colour, with a 
bifid stigma, and rising from the centre of four naked seeds in 
the bottem of the calvx. 

There are many varieties of common sage, but their pro- 
perties are the same. It is cut when in flower, and hung up 
in a shady place to dry. 

Qualities. The odour of sage is fragrant, and the taste 
warm, bitterish, and aromatic: qualities depending on an es- 
sential oil which can be obtained separate in distillation with 
water. Sulphate of iron strikes a deep black colour with the 
infusion.’ 

Medical properties and uses. Sage istonic, carminative, and 
slightly astringent.~ The estimation in which it was held by 
the ancients 1s ‘sufficiently well known; but it does not sup- 
port the character it formerly acquired ; and * salvia salvatrix 
nature conciliatrix?” is very little regarded by the modern. 
practitioner. Infustonsof the leaves, if strained beforetoo much 
of the bitter is ‘extraeted, prove very grateful to the stomach, 
when nausea is troublesome in febrile complaints; and when 
drunk cold they are said to check hectical perspirations?, and 
those which frequently attend convalescencies. The infusion 
either alone, or_mixed with honey and vinegar, is a well 


1 £2 ,A100ax0v Dioscoridis. ae Schola Salernitana, c.28. p. 406, 
3 Van Swieten’s Comment, ii. 370. a 
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known gargle in cases of sore throat, and relaxation of the 
uvula. , | 

The dose of the pulverized leaves may be from grs. xv to 
5fs; or of an infusion made with 3) of the dried leaves 
and oj of boiling water, f31) may be taken every three or 
four »hours. 


SAMBUCUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. ij: 1494." 

Cl. 5. Ord. 3. Pentandria Trigynia, Wat. ord: Dumose Linn. Capri- 

foliz. Juss. . 

G. 569. Calyx five-parted. Corolla five-cleft. Berry three-seeded. 
Species 3. Sambucus nigra’. Common Elder. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
506. Smith Flora Brit. 336. Engl. Bot. 476. | 
Officinal, SamsBuct Frores, Lond. ; FLOS, BACCA, CORTEX, 

Edin. SamBucus; CORTEX INTERIOR, FLORES, BACCRH. Dub. 

The flowers, berries, and inner bark of Common Elder. 

The common elder is a very abundant, indigenous, middle- 

sized shrubby tree, growing commonly in hedges; flowering 
in June, and ripening its berries in September. It 1s much 
branched near the top, and covered with a roughish gray bark. 
The wood is white, hard, and has a very large spongy pith. The 
leaves are pinnated, composed of five oval, pointed, serrated 
leaflets, nearly equal at their base. The flowers are in termi- 
nal cymes, consisting of five principal branches, and many 
small ones, and some of the flowers are sessile. They are 
small and cream-coloured ; with the calyx superior, and per+ 
manent, and the corolla mongopetalous, rotate, and somewhat 
convex. The berries are globular, and when ripe of a pur- 
plish black colour. 
— Qualities. The flowers have a peculiar faint sickly odour 
and bitterish taste, which are imparted to water by infusion, 
and also by distillation, in which a smail portion of butyrace-. 
ous oi] is separated. The Lerries are inodorous, have a sweet- 
ish taste; and yield on expression a fine purple juice, which 
contains ae matter, jelly, and the malic acid. The 
inner bark is modorous, and hasa slightly sweetish taste, which 
is succeeded by a slight bitterness, and a very permanent acri- 
mony. Beth water and alcohol extract their virtues. 

Medical properties and uses. The flowers and_ berries are 
diaphoretic and aperient. The. berries were formerly much 
used in febrile diseases, rheumatism, gout, and eruptive dis- 
eases, but they are now scarcely ever ordered. |The flowers 
are used chiefly in fomentations and. cooling ointments ; and 
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1 Axoy Dioscoridis. i ; 
Phe leaves laid in the subterraneous passages of moles are said to.drive them 
away. | 7 
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to afford their odours to water in distillation. The bark is a 
hydragogue purgative, and in large doses proves emetic at the 
same time. It is said to prove useful in dropsy; anit in smal]- 
er doses to be a useful aperient and deobstruent in varigus 
chronic affections. 

The dose of the bark may be from grs. x. to 3{s. given in 
wine: or 3} may be boiled in oij of milk or water down to Qj, 
and the fourth part taken for a dose. 


Officinal preparations.  Succus spissatus Sambuci nigri. E. D. Un- 
guentum Sambuct. L. YD. 


SAPO.- Soap'. : 

Soap is a compound of oil and an alkaline, or an earthy, 
or an oxidized metallic base. The’ first kind is that which is 
employed in medicine, and has been longest known, having 
been invented by the Gauls at a period antecedent to historical 
record. Alkaline soap is of two kinds; one made with soda, 
and oil either animal or vegetable, or tallow, and callec hard 
soap; the other made with potass and similar oily matters, 
and called soft soup. For medical purposes it is essential that 
both kinds be made from the purest materials; and there- 
fore the soap made in countries which produce olive oil, as the 
south of France, Italy, Tripoli and Spain, is preferable to the 

Soap of this country, which is geuerally manufactured fron» 

grease, tallow, and other kinds of fat. 

1. Harp Soap. 

Officinal, S.po purus, Sapo ex olive oleo et sodé confectus (His- 
panicus). Lond, Saro. Sapo albus Hispanus, ex oleo olee Luropee: 
et soda confectus. Edin, Sapo; oDvURUs HisPanicus. Due. 
Hard Soap. Spanish Soap 
Hard soap is manufactured in Spain in the following man- 

ner: To five parts of barilla, coarsely ground to powder, one 

part of quicklime rendered fluid with a small portion of water 
is added; and after some time the clear liquor, which isa strong 
solution of caustic soda, is drawn off, and called the first ley ; 
with the residue more water is then. mixed, and drawn off 
after some time, and called the second ley ; aud a third ley is 
procured by another portion of water treated in a similar man- 
ner. This last leyis then mixed with a quantity of olive oil 
equal-in weight to the barilla employed, and the mixture 
boiled in an iron vessel, the second ley and a portion of the 
first being added in a gradual manner during the boring. 

The boiling mixture is constantly stirred with a wooden pole, 

and when it becomes tolerably thick a small portion of com- 


t The name is derired, according to Beckman, fromthe old German word 
Sepe. History of Inventivhs, iif. 239, 
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mon Salt is added, and the boiling continued for half air hour: 
The fire is then damped, and-after some hours the clear li- 
guor which has separated is drawn off, and the half-made 
soap again boiled with a little fresh water and the remainder of 
the first ley. After the separation of the fluid of this boiling, 1 
is again heated with a hittle water, and then poured into wood- 
en vessels called frames, where it cools; and in a few days ac- 
quires a sufficient degree of hardness. Three parts of oil and 
three parts of soda should produce five parts of firm soap! 

Castile soap is made in the same manner, except that the mara 
bled appearance which it presents is produced by the addition 


cf sulphate of iron to a part of the alkaline ley, after the soap. 


is fully boiled, which gives the blue colour ; and the stirring in 
red oxide of iron, w hen the soap 1s almost made, gives the red. 
colour. 

Qualities. Well made hard soap, fit for medical use, has 
very little odour, and a nauseous alkalescent taste ; 1s white, 
and of a firm consistence, does not feel greasy, and is devoid 
of any saline efflorescence on the surface. With water it 
forms.a milky opague solution; and with aleohol a nearly 
transparent, somewhat gelatinous solution ?. It is decomposed 
by all the acids? and by many neutral salts, which combine 
with the alkali and form new compounds ; hence hard water 
which contains sulphate of lime does not properly dissolve 
soap. According to the experiments of Darcet, Lelievre, and’ 
Pelletier, 100 parts of newly made soap consist of 60°94 
oil, 8°56 alkali, and 30°50 water: but part of the water is 
lost by keeping, and the soap becomes lighter. 

2. Sorr Soap. 
Officinal, Sapo Moutis. Sapo ex oleo et potassa coxfectus. Lond. 

Soft Soap. - | 

This soap 1s prepared in the same manner as the former, a 
caustic ley of potass, however, being used instead of the soda 
ley. It was this variety of soap which. was originally made by 
the Gauls. and Germans, who employed wood ashes to afford 
their ley ; and these are still used in many places. ; 

Qualities. Soft soap differs from hard soap chiefly in its 
consistence, which is never greater than that of hog’s lard. 

Medical properties and uses. Soap is regarded as purgative 
and lithontriptc : > externally applied it is stimulant and eter~ 


® Annales de Chinie, xix. 253. : 

® Phe alcoholic sclution of soap is a) convenient) test for disdovering earthy 
salts in mineral waters. 
_ _ 3 The oil obtained from soap decomposed by acids is altered in its proper- 

ties, and is soluble in alcohol; a circumstance arising as. the experiments of 
Fremy have ascertained, fron the absorption of oxygen, | Nuc 2 ise & eae ‘ 
Xvili. 231, 
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gent. For internal tise the hard soap only is ethployed. It is 
occasionally ordered in habitual costiveness, and in jaundice, 
combined with rhubarb, or some bitter extract ; but its power 
as a purgative 1s very limited, and it cannot act in any other 
way inrelieving jaundice. It is more useful in calculous ha- 
bits, in which, however, its action is altogether confined to the 
stomach ; for as soap is decomposed by the weakest acids, its 
alkaline base corrects the acidity so prevalent in the stomachs 
of calculous patients, and thus at least assists in checking the 
increase of the disease. Soap is also beneficial in decom- 
posing metallic poisons when taken into the stomach ; and, as 
it is the antidote which can most readily be procured, should al- 


ways be early resorted to. It is necessary in this latter case 


to give itin solution; of which a teacupful should be drunk 
at short intervals, till the effects expected from it be produced. 
In other cases it is preferable to give it in substance. The dose 
may be from grs. v. to 3f{s. made into pills. 

As an external remedy, soap is efficaciously used in frictions 
to sprains and bruises ; and we have seen much benefit de- 
rived froth rubbing the tumid bellies of children labouring 


under mesenteric fever, with a strong lather of soap every 


morning and evening. | : , 
~Officinal preparations: Pilula Saponis cum Opio. L. Pilule Scille 
composite. L. Pilule aloetice, E. Pilule Aloes et Asdfoctida. E. 
Pilule Aloes cum Zingibere. D.  Pilulee Colocynthidis composite. D. 
Emplastrum Saponis. L. E. Ceratum Saponis: L, ‘Linimentum Saponis 
comp. L, Linimentum Saponis cum Opio. E. , 
SARSAPARILLZ RADIX. Vide Smilax. | 
. SASSAFRAS LIGNUM er RADIX: Vide Laurus. 
SCAMMONLZ GUMMI RESINA.. Vide Convolvulus. 


SCILLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 125. 


Cl. 6. Ord. 1. Hexandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Coronariz Linn. 
Asphodeli Juss. 


G. 640. Corolla six-petalled, spreading, deciduous. ~ Filaments 
threadlike. 


Species 1. Scilla maritima', Officinal Squill. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 745. 
£2945; ‘ 

Officinal. Scitu@ Ranix. Lond. Dub, ——; Ravix’. Edin. Squilk 
root. (bulb.) years | 
This species of squill isa native of Spain, Sicily, Syria, and 

Barbary, flowering in April and May. The bulb is large, 


1 $xs2Aan Dioscotidis. The trivial name maritima has been objected to, as it 
does not generally grow on the sea coast. 

2 All the Colleges have erred in designating the root as the officinal part of 
the squill. The bulb is the part employed, and consequently ought to have beer 
Roted, et be 
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sometimes nearly the size of the human head, of a pear shape, 
and formed of fleshy scales, attenuated at both edges, and 
closely applied one over the other. The roots are fibrous, at- 
tached to a radical plate at the bottom of the bulb. The stem 
is round, smooth, and succulent, rising about, three feet in. 
height, from the centre of several radical, swordshaped, straight, 
pointed, long leaves of a deep green colour. The flowers are 
produced in a long close spike upon purplish peduncles, with a 
linear, twisted deciduous bracte at the base of each. Thecorolla 
consists of six white ovate spreading petals, with a reddish mark 
‘in the middle of each: the filaments are shorter than thecorolla, 
tapering, and furnished with oblong transversely placed an-, 
thers: the germen is roundish, with a simple style and stigma; 
and the capsule is oblong, smooth, three-celled,, and contains. 
amany roundish seeds. | 
There are two varieties of the officinal squill,. one .with a 
white bulb, and the other with a reddish bulb 3. but,.both are 
indiscriminately used, and do not differ in their virtues... The 
bulbs are brought from the Levant, generally in bulk. They 
are preserved fresh in sand; but as, they are apt to spuil, it is 
preferable to keep them in the dried state. (See, Preparations.) 
* Qualities. The squill bulb is inodorous ; its taste is_ bitter, 
hauseous, and acrid; and when much handled it.inflames and 
ulcerates the skin. The acrimony on which itswirtue depends 
is partially dissipated by drying and long keeping, and com=' 
pletetly destroyed. by heat : it 1s extracted, by water, alcohol, 
and vinegar. The expressed juice when» diluted with water, ' 
filtered, and boiled, yields white flakes of albumen, , Nitrate 
of mercury and superacetate of lead separate from it. white 


curdy precipitates. Infusion of galls forms init pale brownish 


flakes ; sulphate of iron throws down a ‘copious pale «green 
precipitate: lime evolves ammonia. When the insoluble. 
part of dried squilt is digested in muriatic acid, filtered, and am- 
monia added in excess, a copious precipitate is thrown down, 
which is oxalate of lime. Ether digested on dried-squill acquires 
a pale green hue, and when evaporated on the surtace of water 
athin pellicle of very bitter resim is deposited ; while the water’ 
acquires an intensely bitter taste, and yields copious precipitates, 
with solutions of acetate of lead and nitrate of silver. From’ 
these imperfect experiments, squills appear to. contain extrac- 


‘tive, albumen, a small portion of resin, mucus, carbonate of. | 


-ammonia, the bitter principle, starch, and oxalate of lime. 
Medical properties and uses. Squill in small doses is expec- 
torant and diuretic ; in larger doses, emetic and purgative. Its 
medicinal powers were very early known, and it still retains its 


character as aremedyof great efficacy when judiciously exhibited. 
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Although it operates powerfully as an expectorant, yet, from: | 
its stimulating properties, it cannot be given with propriety in: 
pulmonary inflammations; until the fever andinflammatory ac- 
tion be previously greatly subdued by bleeding and other eva- 
cuants; after which, by promoting a more copious excretion 
from the mucous follicles, it rapidly unloads ‘the chest,* and: 
relieves the congestion and difficulty of breathing. Itis more 
useful when combined with nitrate of potass, tartarized anti- 
mony, or ipecactianha: and in. asthma and dyspnoea without 
fever, squill combined with ammoniacum is perhaps the best 
remedy we can employ. . In dropsies, conjoined with a mer- 
curial and opium, the efficacy of squill is well ascertained. 
Its diuretic powers are much increased by this combination 5 
perhaps depending on the absorbents being powerfully excited 
by the mercury, while the squill determines to the kidneys: 
Cullen’ recommends the oxymuriate of mercury as the best 
adjunct ; but wehave seen every purpose fully answered by. 
calomel. Squill is a very uncertain emetic, a very small dose 
producing the most cruel vomiting in some persons, while in 
others the largest doses do not even excite nausea; where, 
however, it readily and moderately induces vomiting, it proves 
more useful in hooping-cough and croup, than any other 
emetic. | | 
To produce its expectorant and diuretic effects most effec- 
tually, squill must be given in substance; but to excite vo- 
miting, its infusion in vinegar, or the oxymel, is more. 
usually employed. Of the dried squill gr.j. in the form of 
a pill, thay be given at first for a dose, morning and evening, 
or every six hours; and the quantity gradually increased to. 
grs. v. or gts. vj, or until some degree of nausea is induced; 
aid its expectorant or diuretic operation obtained. . 
Officinal preparations. Acetum Scille. L. E. D. Oxymel Scille 
L.D. Pilule Scille comp. L. E. D. Pulvis Scille, E. D. Sy. 
vupus Scille maritime, E. Tinctura Scille. L. D. 
SCROPHULARIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 269. ’ 
Gl. 14. Ord. 2. Didynamia Angiospermia. Nat. ord, Personatz) 
Linn. Scrophulariz Juss, ) 
G, 1152. Calyx five-cleft. Corolla subglobular, resupine. Capsule 
_two-celled. * at 
Species 2. Scrophularia nodosa.. Knobby-rooted Figwort.. Smith 
Flora Brit. 663. Engl. Bot. 1544. 
Officinal, ScroPHuLaRIA; wERBA, Figwort Herb. | 
This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing in woods 
and about hedges, flowering in July. The root is tuberous. 
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and granulated. ‘The stem rises three feet in height, is erect, 
simple, sharply quadrangular, smooth, and leafy. The leaves 
are opposite, petiolate, cordate, pointed, serrated, veined, 
smooth, cut at the base to the lateral veins, and as if three- 
nerved. The flowers are in terminal bunches, erect, with 
the peduncles opposite, dichotomous, and bracteolated. The 
flowers are of a dark blood-red colour. The capsules ovate, 
and pointed. | Rais 

Qualities. The recent leaves have ‘a rank fetid odour, re- 
sembling that of elder, and a bitterish disagreeable taste ; but 
both these qualities are ‘nearly lost by drying. They yield 
their virtues to water; and the infusion precipitates sulphate 
of iron brown. ; 

Medical properiies and uses. | Figwort is supposed to pos- 
sess diuretic and‘sedative properties. It has been used in 
scrophula, whence its name ; and is recommended as an excel 
lent fomentation to piles, malignant tumors, spreading ulcers, 
and cutaneous eruptions : but we believe it is very little knowm 
In practice. 


SENEG RADIX. Vide Polygala. 

SENN FOLIA. Vide Cassia. 
-SERPENTARLE RADIX. Vide Aristolochias 
SEVUM. Vide Ovis. . | 
SIMAROUB CORTEX. Vide Quassia. 


~ SINAPIS'. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 554. 
Cl. 15. Ord, 2, Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Nat. ord. Siliquose Linn. 

Crucifere Juss. 

G. 1246. Calyx spreading. Corolla, claws erect. Gland between 
- the shorter stamens and pistil, and between the longer stamens 
~ and calyx. / 

Species 4, Sinapis alla. White Mustard. Smith Flora Brit. 721. 
Species 5. Sinapis nigra. Common Mustard. Med. Bot. t. 151. 

Smith Flora Brit, 722. | 
; 1, SINAPIS ALBA. 

Officinal. ——; semen. Edin. \ S1napi; semina. Dub. White 

Mustard-seed. , 

This species of mustard is an indigenous annual plant, grows 
ing in the fields and by road sides; but also much cultivated ; 
and flowering in June.. The root is spindle-shaped, and the 
stem round, strong, branched, and rising nearly two feet in 
height. The-lower leaves are deeply pinnatifid; the upper 
ones sublyrate ; and the whole rough with strong hairs on 
both sides, toothed, and of a pale green colour. The flow- 
ers are in racemes, with striated peduncles: the leaflets of 
the calyx are linear, and green; the petals yellow, with the 

LS 
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claws narrow, and the border obovate and entire. The pods 
are spreading on almost horizontal peduncles, hispid, round- 
ish, ribbed, swelling where the seeds are placed, and fur- 
nished with a very long, ensiform, keeled, greenish rough 
beak. The seeds are large for the size of the pod, globu- 
Jar, and of a light yellow colour, 
2, SINAPIS NIGRA. 

Officinal. Sinapts semina. Lond. Maustard-seeds, 

Common mustard is an indigenous annual; and although 
very plentiful in its wild state, yet it is cultivated for domestic 
and medical purposes. It flowers in June. The root is small. 
The stem, which rises three or four feet in height, is very much 
branched, and spreading. The leaves are petiolate, variously 
lobed and toothed; those nearest to the root being rugged, 
while those of the stem aresmooth ; and the uppermost narrow, 
quite entire, and hanging down, which distinguishes it at first 
sight from its congeners. The flowers are yellow, and small. 
The calyx is coloured. The pods erect, parallel to, the stem, 
short, quadrangular, frequently smooth, many-seeded, and 
furnished with a short quadrangular beak. The seedg are 
small, globular, and of a deep brown colour, 

Although the seeds of these two species of mustard differ in 
their botanical characters, yet they agree in other respects, the 
common being only rather more pungent; and may be indiscri- 
minately employed. Reduced to a fine powder, they form the 
common condiment every dav used at our tables. 

Qualities. These seeds, in the entire state, are nearly in- 
odorous, but when bruised have a pungent, penetrating odour. 
Their taste is bitterish, acrid, and biting. Unbruised mus- 
tard-seeds, when macerated’in boiling water, yield only an 
insipid mucilage, which, like that of linseed, resides in the 
skin : bat, when bruised, water takes up all their active mat 
ter; although itis scarccly imparted to alcohol. In distilla- 
tion with water, mustard-seeds yield a very acrid volatile oil, on 
which their virtues are supposed to depend. It is united in 
the seed with fecula or starch ; its force appears to be obtunded 
by a soft, insipid, fixed oil, which can be separated by pres- 
sure, and the cake left after the expression is considerably 
more pungent and acrid than the unpressed seeds. _‘I[t is not 
dissipated by drying, or keeping the seeds, and is rendered » 
considerably more active by the addition of vinegar. When 
the seeds are triturated with lime and a few drops of water, 
ammonia is plentifully evolved. Hence their constituents ap- 
pear to be starch, mucus, a bland fixed oil, an acrid volatile 
oil, and an ammoniacal salt. | 

_ Medical properties and uses, Mustard-seeds are stimulant, 
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emetic, ‘diuretic, and rubefacient. Swallowed whole, they 
have been found useful in dyspepsia, chlorosis, and the torpid. 


state of the intestines which accompanies paralysis. The 
bruised seeds, or.the powder, to the extent of a large teaspoon-. 
ful mixed with water, form an excellent emetic in paralytic, 
epileptic, and some apopleptic casés, often operating quickly 
and fully when other emetics fail. In small doses they are 
found to promote considerably the secretion of urine, and 
consequently proye beneficial in dropsies. In these affections, 
however, perhaps the best mode of exhibiting mustard is in 
the form of whey, which is made by boiling 5iy. of the bruised. 
seeds in 0j of milk, and straining to separate the curd. A 
fourth part of this quantity may be taken for a dose three times 
a day. But mustard is more frequently employed as an exter- 
nal remedy. The flour rubbed on the skin, or applied in the 
form of a cataplasm, made into a paste with crumbs of bread 
and vinegar, soon excites a sense of pain, considerable im- 
flammation, and sometimes vesication. In these forms it has 
been found serviceable in paralysis ; and applied to the soles 
tions, | . ae 

Officinal preparations. «Caiaplasma Sinapis. L. D. Emplastrum 
Meloes compositum. E. | = if aoaa 
- SISYMBRIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. iti. 489. 

Ci. t5. Ord: 2, Tetradynamia Siliquosa. Nag. ord. Siliquosee Linn. 

Cruciferze Juss. Rossi : ; | 
G. 1238. Silique opening with straight-valves. Calyx spreading. Co- 

rolla spreading. i ey . 

* with short declined siliques. , 
Spec. 1. Sisymbrium Nasturtium. Common Water-Cress, Med. Boé, 

Qd ed. t.144. Smith Flora Brit. 700. Eng, Bot. 855. 
Officinal, ——; nersa. Edin, Water-Cress. 

Water-cress is a well-known indigenous perennial plant, 
growing in riyulets and springs, flowering in June. The 
root is fibrous. | The stems declined, or foating, and rooting 
at the base. The leaves are alternate, pinnated, and somewhat 
lyrate, smooth, lucid, toothed, and in a.small degree waved ; 
the lowerleaflets are roundish and almost cordate. The flowers 
are white. The pods short, pedicelled, spreading, with the apex 
recurved upwards. Stigmas nearly sessile. % 

This plant is a well-known spring salad ;- and perhaps any 
antiscorbutic properties it may possess can be obtained from 
using it as su n large quantity, and fora considerable 
Jength of time. seals 


SIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd: i. 1431. hie 
Cl. 5. Ord, 2, Pentandria Digynia.. Nat, ord. Umbellatae. . 


of the feet in-the delirium of typhus, andin.comatose affec- 
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G. 544. Fruit subovate, striated. Involucre many-leaved. Petals 
cordate. © 

Spec. 4. Sium nodiflorum. Procumbent Water Parsnep. Med. Bot. 
2d edit. 139. Smith Flora Brit. 313. Eng. Bot. 639. 

Officinal. Stum; uerea. Dub, Water Parsnep, herb. 

- This is an indigenous perennial plant, common in ditches 


_and brooks, floweringin July and August. The root is creep- 
ing. The stem procumbent or floating, branched, round, 


somewhat striated and leafy. The leaves are unequally pin- 
nate, consisting of from 5 to 9g sessile, ovate, serrated leat- 
lets. The umbels are solitary, nearly sessile, and opposite 
to each leaf. The umbellets are from 5 to 7, divaricated, and 
composed of twelve flowers. The involucre is of one piece, 
and often there is none. The involucel 1s ovate, concave, 
and the length of the pedicels. The calyx is scarcely visible; 
and the fruit ovate. ; 

This plant has been omitted by the London College in the 
Jast edition of its Pharmacopeeia ; and we are inclined to be- 


_fieve that its pretensions even to the character ofan antiscor- 


butic require further confirmation. 


SMILAX? Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 774. 

Cl.22. Ord. 6. Dioecia Hexaudria, Dat. ord. Sarmentacee Linn, 
_ Asparagi Juss. 

G. 1800. Male. Calyx six-leaved, Corolla none. 

Female.. Calyx six-leaved. Corolla none. Styles three, 

Berry three-celled. Seeds two. | 
* Stem prickly, angular. 

Spec. 9. Smilax Sarsaparilla®. Sarsaparilla. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 101. 
Officinal, SarsaPpARILL# Rapix. Lond. Dub. ——; ravix. Edin. 

Sarsaparilla root. ; 

This plant is a perennial, a native of South America and 
Virginia, flowering in July and August. The root is divided 
into branches, which are somewhat thicker than a goose- 
quill, straight, externally brown, internally white, and three 
or four feet in Jength. The stems are shrubby, long, slender, 
scandent, and beset with spines: the leaves alternate, ovate, 
pointed, and petiolate, with long tendrils at the base. The 
flowers stand three or four together upon a common peduncle. 
The calyx of the male flower is bell-shaped, with the seg- 
ments oblong, spreading, and reflected at their points ; the 
filaments are six, simple, and bearing oblong anthers: the 
calyx of the female flower is also bell-shaped; the germen 


1 Syur.a% Dioscoridis. ile; Ny 
- 2 Bauhin derives the name from Zarsa, which, he says, is the Spanish for red, 


~ and parilla,a little vine. The latter part of the derivation is correct; but we 


are inclined to think the first. part must be referred to Zarza, a brier or bush; 
hence Zarzaparilla would imply @ bushy litile vine, , 
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ovate, supporting three minute styles, with oblong, reflexed 
hairy stigmas; and the fruit a round three-celled berry, con- 
taining two globular seeds, : 

The dried root is imported from the Spanish West Indies, 
packed in bales. It is inlong slender twigs, covered. with a 
wrinkled brown bark, white within, and having a small woody 
heart. 7 

_ Qualities. This root is inodorous, and has a mucilagi- 
nous, very slightly bitter taste. It communicates to boiling 
water, and partially to alcohol and ether, any active matter 
it possesses. The watery infusion has a brown:colour, red- 
dens litmus paper, and yields a precipitate with infusion ‘of 
galls, which is again dissolved when the infusion is heated. 
It.is precipitated also by lime-water, and solution of nitrate 
of mercury, and superacetate of lead, but is not affected by 
sulphate of iron, or any other of the metallic oxides. The 
alcoholic tincture has a yellowish red hue, is rendered turbid 
by the addition of water, and yields an extract slightly bitter, 
and pungent. Ether takes up two parts in ten of the pow- 
dered root; and the tincture, which bas a golden yellow colour, 
when evaporated on water. leaves a small portion of reddish 
yellow insipid resin, and a larger of yellowish extractive dis- 
solved in the water. 

Medical properties and uses. Sarsaparillais demulcent, and 
said to be diuretic. It was brought to Europe about the year 
1530, and introduced as a medicine of great efficacy in the 
cure of lues venerea; but fell into disrepute and was little 
used, till it was again brought into esteem by Dr. Wilham 
Hunter and Sir Wm. Fordyce, about the middle of the last 
century; not however as a remedy fitted to cure syphilis, but 
of much efficacy in rendering a mercuiial course more certain, 
and after the use of mercury '. Experience, however, has not 
verified the encomiums bestowed on it; and the extensive ob- 


servations of Mr. Pearson have fixed the degree of benefit _ 


which is to be expected from this root in syphilitic complaints. 
«¢ The contagious matter, and the mineral specific, may,’” he 
observes, * jointly produce in certain habits of body a new 
series of symptoms, which, strictly speaking, are not venereal ; 
which cannot be cured by mercury ; and which are sometimes 
more to be dreaded than the simple and natural effects ef the 


venereal virus. Some of the most formidable of these appear- 


ances may be removed by sarsaparilla, the venereal virus still 
oO 


1 Medical Observations and Inquiries, vol. 1. “ : 
? The symptoms alluded to, are nocturnal pains in the limbs, painful ene 
Jargements of the knee and elbow joints, membranous podes, end cutaneous Use 


cerations, arising after a full course of mercury. © 
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remaining in the system; and, when the force of the poison 
has been completely subdued by mercury, the same vegetable 
is also capable of freeing the patient from what may be called 
the sequelz of a mercurial course'.’”? Sarsaparillais also re- 
commended in scrofula, elephantiasis, or cutaneous affections 
resembling it, and chronic rheumatism; but its efficacy is 
doubtful. 

The dose of the powdered root is from 9j. to 3j. given three 
or four times a day. 

Officinal preparations. Decoctum Sarsaparille.L. E.D.  Decoc- 
tum Sarsaparille compositum, D. Extractum Sarsaparille. L. 


_- SODAE MURIAS. Lond. Murtas Sop#. Soda muriata. 
Sal marinus. Edin. SAL COMMUNE. Murias Sodc. Dub, 
Muriate of Soda. .Common Salt. 

This salt is one of the most abundant productions of nature, 
being found in almost every country of every quarter of the 

lobe; either existing in mineral springs? or lakes? ; spread 
jn strata under the surface of the ground 4, or rising from it 
into mountains‘; and to its presence also the ucean owes its 
saltness°. In all these situations, however, it is generally 
mixed with earths and other matters, and therefore undergoes 
several processes to bring it to the degree of purity in which it 
occurs as an article of commerce. 

In Cheshire, where the greater part of the salt used in this 
country is made, the brine is pumped up from very deep wells, 
and evaporated in wrought iron pans, which are generally 
about twenty or thirty feet long and broad, and nine or twelvé 
inches deep ; strongly set upon masonry over a large furnace, 
from which flues proceed under every part of the pan. They 
are protected from the weather by light pyramidal roofs of 
boards, sufficiently open, however, to admit of the escape of 


~ 2 Pearson on Remedies for Lues Venerea, 24, 

2 The salt spring of Luneburg yields 75,600 gallons of brine in twenty-four 
hours, of which 1 is saline matter, making the annual produce 55,000,000 Ibs of 
salt. Kirwan’s Gev. Essays, 392. 

3 These lakes are generally dry in the. summer, being formed by the small 
streams from the hills settling in the valleys, and dissolving the salt of the soil, 
There is a lake or valiey of this description eighteen miles from Aleppo, called 
in Arabic Subkhet ai Jiboul, or Valley of Salt 31m which the salt is found, in the . 
summer, cryscallized from half aninch to two inches thick. Aussed’s dleppo, 2d 
edit. i. 55. ‘ 

4 The stratum’of rock-salt in Cheshire is 50 feet thick. The salt mine of Wi-. 
liska, near Cracow in Poland, is 6691 feet long, 1115 feet broad, and 743 feet 
deep. Coxe’s Travels, i. 197. 

5 Near Cordova in Spain is a mountgin of common salt 500 feet high, and 
nearly three miles in circumference. ; Ca ¢ 

6 The average quantity of salt contained in sea water varies in different lati- 
tudes. Between 10° and 20° south, it amounts to rather more than ith; be- 
tween 18° and 34° north, it is rather less than Ath; and at the equator it is 
nearly Ath. Thomson’s Chemisiry, 4th ed. vo}. iv. J41, 
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“the steam from the boiling brine.’ When the brine attains the 


temperature of 100° Fahrenheit, it grows turbid, and carbo- 
mate of lime and of iron are deposited: These are removed 
partly by skimming; but much of the mass falls to the bot- 
tom, and cannot be removed until ‘the ‘first deposition of cry- 
stallized salt gives it a sufficient’ body to enable the workmen 
torake itout. After this is carefully done, the evaporation 1s 
continued ata boiling heat, when the salt gradually forms, 
and falls to the bottom of the pan in beautifully white delicate 
erystals, which are fished out, as they collect, with wooden 
vessels, and poured into Jarge wooden hollow cones, having a 
hole at. the apex, whichis undermost. When the salt has 
sufficiently drained, the cones filled with it are taken to a large 
room, heated by stoves, where they remain until thoroughly 
dry’. In warm climates the sea water is evaporated in shallow 
ponds by the heat of the sun; and in this mode what is de- 
nominated hay salt is made: but in colder countries the eva- 
poration is carried on by artificial heat in a way similar to the 
Cheshire process. The crystals of the salt procured by these 
means are more perfect, and purer, the more slowly the evapo- 
yation is conducted, 

The common salt of commerce, however, still comtains small 
portions of muriate of magnesia, muriate of lime, and sulphate 
of lime. To separate these, dissolve the salt in four times its 
weight of pure water, and drop into the filtered solution first 
muriate of barytes, and then subcarbonate of soda, as long as 
any precipitate falls. Filter and evaporate the clear fluid slowly 
till the salt crystallizes, which is pure muriate of soda. 

Qualities. Pure muriate of soda 1s inodorous 3 Its taste is 
strictly salt ; and, when pure, perfectly devoid of any degree of 
bitterness. It is in regular cubes, which are net affected by 
exposure to the atmosphere. When it deliquesces, it contains 
muriate of magnesia. Its crystals decrepitate when heated ; _ 
and in ared heat melt, losing about two per cent. of their 
weight; and in a still greater heat the salt is volatilized un- 
decomposed in white fumes. Its specific gravity is 271263. 
It is equally soluble in cold and in hot water, nearly three parts - 
of either being required to dissolve one of salt. It consists, 
according to Kirwan, of 38°88 of acid, 53°00 soda, and 8°12 
water, in 100 parts+. It is decomposed by sulphuric acid and: 
nitric acid. | 

Medical properties und uses. This salt is tonic and anthel- 


 mintic in’ moderate doses; purgative in larger; and externally © 


sumulant. “In the ordinary mode of using it, the tonic power 


' Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry... 2 Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. ii, 377. 


3 Kirwan, 4 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, iii. 215, 
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of salt operates in assisting the process of digestion ; and con- 
sequently, taken more freely, it proves useful in dyspepsia, and 
in correcting the weakened state of intestines, which favours 
the propagation of worms. In large doses it is said to check 
vomiting of blood, and may be used as a purgative; although 
jt is seldom employed’. As aocal stimulant, its solution 
in tepid water, in the proportion of 3fs or 3} to oj of water, 
forms the common domestic enema. It is used also as a fo- 
mentation to sprains and bruises; and, dissolved in a large 
proportion of water, forms the best stimulant general. bath, 
whether used cold, or in a tepid, or a hot state. 

To answer the first intentions, the dose of muriate of soda 
may be from ers. x. to 5}; but to operate by stool from 3is to 
3) is necessary, largely diluted. : 

’ Officinal preparations, Murias Sode exsiccatus. E. D. Acidum 
muriaticum. L. E: D. Murias Antimonu. E. Submurias Hydrar- 

gyri precipitatus. BE... Submurias Hydrargyri ammoniatus. D. 
SOD BORAS. Sub-loras Sode*. Lond. Boras So- 
p#. Borax. Edin. Borax. Sul-loras Sod@. Dub. Sub- 
borate of Soda. : 

This is the purified state of a natural salt found in Persia 
and Thibet: In the latter country it 1s formed in the bed of 
a lake situated among tle mountains, fifteen days journey from 
Tisoolumba, which is twenty miles in circumference, and 
supplied only by springs from the bottom?. The borax is dug 
in large masses from the edges and shallows of the lake; yet 
the quantity is not diminished, the cavities being gradually 
filled by a fresh deposition of the salt. In this state it 1s named 

tincaé, and is bronght home packed in chests, in masses of ad- 
hering crystals, of agray yellowish, or greenish white colour, 
intermixed with sand and other impurities, and covered with 
a greasy artificial production to prevent it from efilorescing. 
The pnrification of tincal was first discovered by the Venetians; 
and afterwards long carried on by the Dutch, who kept the 
process secret. It 1s now practised in England; and although 
the method has not yet been made public, yet Pelletier has 
ascertained, that by destroying the unctuous matter by calci- 
nation, the salt may be obtained pure by solution and crystal- 
lization +. } | 

~ Qualities. Purified sub-borate of soda is inodorous, and 


1 The purgative property of sea water does not altogether depend on this salt, 
as it contains a much larger proportion of muriate of magnesia, which is-also 
purgative. made ‘ 

? This synonym is at variance with the name adopted for this article by the 
‘London College, although more correct. 
~ 3 Saunders, Phil. Trans. vol, xxix. 97. 4 Mémoires de Chimie, vol. i. 82. 
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has a styptic, cool, alkalescent taste. It is usually in irregular 
crystalline masses, approaching to the form of hexangular 
prisms, and terminated by triangular pyramids of a white co~ 
Jour. It effloresces slowly and very slightly in the air; melts 
in twenty times its weight of water at 60° of Fahrenheit ; in 
six times its weight of boiling water, the solution changing the 
vegetable blues to green; and in a moderate heat undergoes 
the watery fusion, loses four-tenths of its weight, and becomes 
a dry, white, spongy mass, without undergoing any decompo- 
sition. According to Bergman, 100 parts consist of 39 acid, 
17 soda, and 44 water: the acid, however, 1s not sufficient to 
saturate the alkali, and consequently the salt is a sub-borate. 
It is decomposed by the majority of the acids; by potass, and 
the sulphates, murjates, phosphates, and fluates of the earths, 
and of ammonia. . | 

Medical properties and uses. This salt is refrigerant and 
detergent. Itis not given internally; and its chief employ- 
ment is in aphthous affections of the mouth, and excessive 
saliyation. It is applied either in the form of powder mixed 
with sugar, or dissolved in water, and united with honey as a. 
lotion. 7 

Officinal preparation. Mel Boracis. L, 

SOD SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Soda. ‘ 

This salt is found native in combination with oxide of iron, 
and muriate and carbonate of soda, sometimes effloresced on 
the surface of the soil in the neighbourhood of salt lakes, asin 
Hungary ; and very often forming part of the conteuts of mj- 
neral saline springs, as those of Cheltenham and of Carlsbad. 
But the greater part of it used in’this country 1s artificially pre- 
pared, and chiefly in the large way, during the manufacture of 
sal ammoniac from sulphate of ammonia and common salt. 
On this account the London College has inserted it in the list 
of materia medida; but as a formula is also given for its pre- 

"© paration, we shal] defer the consideration of its qualities and 
uses till it comes under our notice among the Preparations, 


SODA IMPURA. Carlonas Sod@ impura. Lond. Car- 
BONAS Sop# imeuRus. Barilla, Edin. Barityta. Soda 
wmpura. Dub. Impure Soda. Carbonate of Soda. Barilla’. 

Carbonate of soda is found native in Hungary, Syria, Egypt, 
and India, on the surface of the earth, and on the margins of 
some lakes which become dry in summer. A large quantity 


'Nireoy of the ancients. It is remarkable that both the London and Dublin 
Colleges have fallen into the same error in naming this salt dnpure soda, the 
composition of the salt being well ascertained. We do not believe that it is 
‘known generally, even iy commerce, by this appellation, 
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is annually collected from the natron lakes of Egypt, situated 
in the valley Bahr-bela-ma, near the Delta. It is named trona 
by the natives ; but very little of it finds its way to Europe: 
and the greater part of that which is employed, in this country 
at least, is of vegetable origin, being prepared from the ashes 
of some species of Adige ; ee more abundantly from those of 
the Salsola soda, a plant which is cultivated on the shores of 
the Mediterranean by the Spaniards expressly for,the purpose 
of yielding this salt. This plant is cultivated in salt marshes, 
chiefly in the vicinity of Alicant; and in September, when the 
seed is ripe, is pulled up by the roots: after which it is dried, 
and in October is burnt in simple furnaces, the heat of which 
is just sufficient to cause the ashes to enter into a state of se- 
mifusion, and conerete into compact cellular masses, which 
form the Larilla of commerce. That which is obtained in 
this country by burning the sea-wrack (chiefly the Fucus ve- 
siculosus and serratus) 1s denominated ke/p ; and. is the worst 
description of this salt‘. . 


Vauquelin has proved that the salt exists ready formed in 


Salsola soda, and is only set free by the burning of the plant+. 
He obtained from 500 parts of the plant 100 parts of ashes, 
besides oil, ammonia, and prussic acid. Five hundred grains of 
the ashes afforded 113 of muriate of soda, 68 dry subcarbonate 
of soda, 204 insoluble subcarbonate of magnesia, 100. sand 
and oxide of iron, and 23 of water? ; an analysis which may 
be regarded as exhibiting the general components of barilla. 

There .aré’ several varieties of barilla brought from Spain 3 
that which is known by the name of sweet Laridla is the most 
esteemed. _ | 

Qualitzes., Good. barilla is in hard, dry, spongy, sonorous 
masses of a grayish blue colour, and becoming covered over. 
with a saline efflorescence when exposed to the air. It should 
not emit any unpleasant odour on solution; and when applied 
to the tongue should impress a sharp alkaline taste. 

Use. Impure subcarbonate of soda is employed only for 
yielding the pure subcarbonate +. 

Officinal preparation. Sod@ Subcarlonas. L, E. D. 


1 The inhabitants of the Canary Isles extract carbonate of soda from the 
ashes of the Mesembryanthemum erystallinum. or ice plant, which yield one-« 
third oftheir weight of the salt. Phil. Mag. vi. 187. 

4 Annales de Chimie, xiii. 65. ’ 

3 Annales de Chimie, xviii. 76. 

‘4A tolerably pure subcarbonate of soda is obtained in France from sea salt, 
muriate of soda. To a solution of one part of salt, three parts of finely pulverized 
litharge is ad’ed, and rather more than halfa part of chalk. These are agi- 
tated well tog 2ther, and then set apart: a double decomposition gradually takes 
place, muriate of lead and muriate of lime are formed, while the soda uniting 
with the carbonic acid set’ free from the chalk erystallizes, and is easily sepa- 
rated, : 

Ie 
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SOLANUM. § Spec.’ Plant. Willd.i. 1025. : 
€1..5; Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Luride Linn. Sos 

Janez’ Juss. tary 46 
G. 383. Corolla wheel-shaped. <Anthers slightly coalescing, opening 
_ by two pores at the apex. Berry two-celled. ) | 
* unarmed. . 
Species 15. Solanum Dulcamara. Woody Nightshade, or Bitter-Sweet. 

Med. Bot. 2d edit, 240. t. 85. Smith Flora Brit. 256. Eng. Bot. 565. 
Officinal. DutcamMar® cauxis. Lond. DuLcaMaRa; sTIPITES 

- autumno coLLectTi. Dub. The Stalks of Bitter-Sweet. 

This species of solanum is an indigenous shrub, growing in 
hedges and shaded spots where the soil.is moist ; and flowering 
in June and July. The root is ligneous: the stem woody, 
roundish, branched, and climbing sometimes to the height of 
six or eight feet: the leaves are alternate, on footstalks, entire, 
smooth, soft, about two inches long and one broad, and of a 
dull green colour; the lowermost cordate and undivided, and 
the uppermost halberdshaped : the flowers are in elegant clus- 
ters opposite to the leaves, or terminal, drooping, and having 
the semblance, but ‘not the structure, of a true cyme ;! each 
consisting of a small purphsh calyx with blunt segments: /a 
corolla of five reflected, equally divided, pointed, bright violet- 
coloured segments, with two green dots atthe base, and a lon- 
gitudinal deeper purple vein through the centre of each seg- 
ment; and Jarge, erect, almost sessile, lemon-yellow anthers ¢ 


the berries, which ripen in September and October, are oval, 


scarlet, very juicy, bitter, and poisonous ‘. 
The extreme twigs are the parts employed. They should 
be gathered in autumn, as at that season they are miore power- 


ful; depending perhaps on their being less succulent; and’ 


containing more of the peculiar secretions on which the yir- 
iues of the plant depend. v 


Qualities. Both the fresh and dried twigs are inodorous. 


They have a slight bitter taste, followed by a sweetness not 


unlike that of liquorice root, with a slight degree of acrimony, 


Boiling water extracts all] their active matter; but their virtues 


are destroyed by much coction. Scheele found that they con-- 


tain citric acid. 


ae 


in Britain it is obtained in considerable quantity by decomposing sulphate of . 
soda, either by raeans of subcarbonate of potass, or acetate of lime, or litharge 3, 


or by decomposing the sulphuric acid of the sulphate by charcoal. _ The latter 
method is practised in the West of Scotland, and atlords a very pure subcarbo- 
nate of soda. “ About 500 ewt. of sulphate ef sodaand 100 cwt. of charcoal are 


eround together, and the mixture exposed in a reverberatory furnace until it . 


becomes pasty. it is then transferred into large casks, and lixiviated. The ley 
is afterwards evaporated. and crystallized.” Duncan's New Edinburgh Dispensax 
dory, 216. 

' They excite violept vomiting and purging. 
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Medical properties and uses. _Bitter-sweet is. diuretic and 
narcotic. It has been found useful in humoral asthma, dropsy, 
chronic. rheumatism, and in-lepra vulgaris. and alphos, psora, 
and ptyriasis. | Willan, ‘ remarks, that; it is not applicable for: 
the cure of Jepra nigricans: we.can assert that it-is not of the 
Jeast use in acute rheumatism ; and we believe of as little in 
fluor albus and suppression of the menses, in which it has been: 
strongly recommended.. When given, in too large doses at 
first, it occasions nausea, vomiting, syncope,;and violent pal=: 
pitation. It therefore requires to “be begun with small doses ; 
and even when it is more cautiously administered, if these 
symptoms occur, the dose must be lessened, and some aromatic, 
conjoined. The usual form under which it is used is that of 


watery infusion or decoction; but it may be also given in sub-- 
stance pulverized. The dose of the pow der may be apy Ors. Kay 


to 5] taken ina cupful of milk. 


Officinal preparation, Decoctum Dulcamare. L. Bs Ani 


SOLIDAGO. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 2053. 
Cl. 19.. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua, Nat. ord. Hopbariie Ren. 
deze Linn. Corymbifere Juss. 


G. 1292. ‘Receptacle naked. Pappus simple. Cor ollets of the ray about 


five. Calyx scales imbricate, closed. 
EE quith erect racemes. 


Species 35. Solidago Virgaurea. Ciohaciol Golden Rod. Sith Pte 


“Brit iii. 899. Eng. Bott #301. 


-Officinal., .VinGA AURBA';) FLORES, FoLVA.- Dub, Flowers and” 


leaves of Common Golden Rod. 
This is.an indigenous perennial alae, fauind 4 in woods, copses, 


é 


and among furze upon heathy ground; flowering from July: _ 


. to September... The leaf consists of long simple fibres : the: 
stem, which varies in height, from ten inches, to three feet, is: 
curved below, then erect, “leafy, very slightly zigzag, angular,’ 


striated, rough, and a little downy :. the leaves are deep green 
on the upper surface, and pale beneath, on winged petioles, 


harsh, and clothed with rigid down: the bekdinal leaves are ob-- 


ovate ane serrated ; the stem leaves narrower, more entire, and 
alternate: the flowers are yellow, in terminal and axillary erect 
clusters, forming a dense panicle, with lanceolate, downy 
bractes: the scales of the,calyx are membranous, with a downy 


border: the rays of the corolla from fiye to nine or ten, ob- 


Jong, elliptical, and toothed at the apex : the seeds are pubes- 
cent, and the pappus rough. 


Qualities. The odour is slightly aromatic, and the taste. 


subastringent and somewhat aromatics _ Boiling water extracts 


! Description and Treatment of Cutanéous Diseases, 147; 


oe 
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its active matter: the infusion changes slightly to green syrup 
of violets, and precipitates sulphate of iron black. 

* Medical properties and uses. Golden rod is astringent, and 
has been regarded as lithontriptic. It may be of some use in 
a weakened state of the viscera; and hence in some degrees 
ike other tonics, may prove beneficial in calculous habits ; but 
its effects in any way are not sufficient to entitle it to much 
hotice: The dose of the powdered leaves ahd flowers may be 
from grs, x. to 3] or more. | 

~SPARTIUM'.. Spec. Plant. Wilid. iit. 926. 
€1.17. Ord. 4. Diadelphia Decandtia. Nat. ord. Papilionacee. 
G. 1332, Stigma longitudinal, villous above, Filaments adhering to 

the germen. Calyx produced downwards. 

* * with ternate leaves. . | . : 

Species. Spartium scoparium. Cornmon Broom. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 
413. ¢. 150. Smith Flora Brit. iii, 753. 

Officinal. Spartu cAcumina. Lond. ——+; .summitas, Edin. 
GéNista; seMINA; cAcuMINA. Dub, The tops and seed of 
Broom. 

* This is an indigenows shrib, gtowing on dry common pas- 

tures ; flowering in May and June. It usually rifes from four to 
six feet in height, and sends off numerous straight, angled, 
green, stnooth, leafy branches: the leaves are ternate, small, 


and smooth; the upper ones, however, are frequently simple ?— 


the flowers are papilionaceous, axillary, solitary, peduncled, 
nodding, large, and showy; of a golden colour, sometimes’ 
tawny on the outside, and occasionally altogether of a lemon 
hue: the calyx is nearly bell-shaped, bilabiate, gaping, even, 
and purplish, with a five-toothed apex: the stamens are al 

united into a tube at the base, and bear oblong saffron-coloured 
anthers: the germén is villous: the style bent almostto acircle ¢ 
and the legume compressed, brown, ciliated ; and containing 
several compressed shining seeds. 

Qualities. The tops, when bruised, have a disagreeable 
odour, and a nauseous bitter taste. Both water and alcohol 
extract their active matter. 

Medical properties and uses.’ Broom tops are diuretic and 
cathartic ; the seeds are said to be emetic. The effects of 
this plant have been very long known to the common 
people; and both Mead and Cullen found them useful in 
dropsy. The usual mode of exhibiting them is in the form of * 
decoction, made by boiling 3j of the green tops in a pint of 
water down to half a pint. Speaking of this decoction, of 


which two table spoonfuls were given every hour till it ope- 


pt 


7 BTagriy Dioscoridis. a Mat, Med, fi. pot. 
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rated by stool, Cullen says: ** It seldom fails to operate both 
by stool and urine, and by repeated exhibition every day, or 
évery second day, some dropsies have been cttred!:”  Sydens 
ham used the ashes, which contain an alkaline salé% 
Officinal preparation. Extractum Cacuminum Geniste.D. 
SPIGELIA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 8943. LL ae 
Cl.5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Stellateé Lirin, Gen- 
tianz Juss. 
G. 308. Corolla funnel-shaped. Capsules twin, fwo-celled, mahy- 
seeded. AY 
Species 2. Spigélia marilandica. Perennial Worm-grass. Med. Bot: 
2d ed. 178. t.69. Edin. Phil. Trans. iii. 151. t.1. i 
Officinal, Svricet1m® ravix, Lond. Dub, Edin. Worm-grass root., 
This is a perennial plant, a native of the warmer parts of 
North America; flowering in July and August 4+.. The stems 
are annual, simple, erect, rough, quadrangular, and rigid; and 
rise about seven or eight inches in height: the leaves are op- 
posite, sessile, | ovate-lanceoldte, quite entire, smooth, an 
spreading: the flowers are in a, solitary spike; with small op- 
posite bractes: the calyx consists of five leaved, awl-shaped, 
persistent leaflets: the corolla is of a bright red colour on the 
outside, and deep orange within, pentangular above, gibbous 
at the throat, widening at the base; with the border five-parted ; 
the segments being lanceolate and revolute: the stamens are 
five, shorter than the corolla, supporting sagittate, Ponystete 
anthers: the germen is superior, hearing a round style, jointe 
below, with the upper part deciduous ; the seeds are angular 
aud rugged, } ae 
Qualities.. Spigclia root has a bitter taste, which is imparted 
to boiling water. ; | sa | 
Medical properties and uses, This root is purgative and 
anthelmintic. Its anthelmintic virtues were discovered by the 
Cherokee Indians; by whom it 1s, known under the name of 
unsteella ; and many opportunities of proving its efficacy im 
worm cases have occurred both in, America and this country. 
When in the recent state, and given:in_ small. doses, it occa- 
sionally produces giddiness, dimuess of sight, and even con- 
vulsions ; effects which are attributed to a narcotic. principle it 
possesses, but which its powerful cathartic property prevents - 
from acting, when the dose is large. ‘It is usual to administer 
an emetic previous to the use of it; and to atd its purgative opes 
ration by the addition of two or three grains of calomel, or eight.» 
orten of rhubarb. It-has been found most powerful in expel< 


4 . ? j \ 
? Mat. Med. ii. 534. 2 Tract. de Hydrope. Opera, 466. - . 
2 The genus was named by Liunzus after Adrian Spigelins, a celebrated pros 
fessor of anatomy at Padua. mike 3 aR : 


4 It was first cultivated in England in 1694, by Bobart. 
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ling lumbrici; and its vinous infusion is said to have been found 


~ useful inintermittents. Dr. Barton also recommends it in the 


protracted remitting fever of infants, which often lays the 
foundation of hydrocephalus. Spigelia root may be admini- 
stered either in substance or in the form of the. aqueous in- 
fusion. The dose of the pulverized root may be from grs. x 
to 3: given every night and morning till the worms are ex- 
pelled. # 

SPIRITUS RECTIFICATUS. Lond. Atconor. Spi- 
ritus vinosus rectificatus sive purissimus. Edin. Spiritus 
“ie rucTiricatus. Dul.  Reetified Spirit. « Alco- 

ol. A ; 

This is alcohol nearly in the highest ‘state of concentration. 
in which it can be easily prepared 1 the large way for the pur- 
poses of trade. The London and Edinbureh Colleges state its. 
specific gravity to be to that of water as 835 to 1000; winle 
the Dublin College states it at 840. The Edinburgh College 
names this spirit alcohol; but as directions are given ‘both by 
the London and the Dublin Colleges for the preparation of a. 
still stronger spirit, the name of alcohol, in their pharmaco- 
poeias, is judiciously retained for the stronger spirit, while that 
of rectified spirit is applied to the present preparation. 

All substances which have undergone the vinous fermen- 
tation, and in which it is not completely over, contain alco- 
hol ready formed, but combined with colouring matter, -ex- 
tractive, and other principles, and are capable of affording it 
by distillation. The first distillations of wines and fermented 
liquors afford ardent spirits, such as brandy, rum, arrack, 
whisky, and gin’. These are all mixtures of alcohol, water, 
and a little oil or resin, which give them their characteristic 


flavour and colour, and the quantity and nature of which con- 


stitute the sole differences in ardent spirits. It is from the re- 
distillation or-rectification of these that rectified spirit is pro- _ 
duced. A | alii 
The process of rectification is: exceedingly simple. “Any 
quantity of brandy, malt spirits, or rum, 1s diluted with an 
equal portion of water, and put into an alembic or still, to 
which a refrigeratory is united, and distilled with a very gentle 
heat. The first product is the strongest and purest, and, when 
it has come over to the amount of one-fourth of the whole 
contents of the still, forms the rectified spirit. 1f the distilla- 
tion be continued, the spirit continues to come over colourless, 


but weaker and weaker, till at:‘length it is so watery as not to 


* We have no historical record of the period when the distillation of spirit 


‘was invented, but itis certain that spirits were very early known tothe northern . 


° - 
Parvions, 
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be inflammable. What remains in the alethbic is water, the 


colouring ingredients, arid any accidental impurities. When 


the ardent spirits, which have been employed, contained much 
oil, the distillation requires to be repeated ; and generally with 
the addition of alkali, lime; or other articles, before the em- 
Brapmatte flavour-can be completely destroyed. . When al- 

ali is used, the spirit has an urinous taste; to free it from 
which it is again distilled with the addition of a little alum and 


charcoal, the acid of the former of which attracts the small 


portion of alkali which the spirit held in solution. Malt spi- 
rits, when properly rectified, yield as pure and as strong recti- 
tied spirit as brandy. ar ay, | 

The strength of spirits is ascertained in commion by several. 
methods. The taste, and the degree of frothiness or size of 
the bubbles formed whet it is shaken, is the least correct me- 
thod; and the burning the spirit, and observing the quantity 
of water which remains after the combustion, although more 
accurate, is liable also to error, from the impossibility of per- 
forming the experiment always under the same circumstances. 
Pure alcohol? Jeaves no water; rectified spirit of modeérate 


strength, 25 per cent; French brandy, 56; and common malt 


hquor, 65; andthe like. Another test is pouring a few drops 
of the. spirit on gunpowder; but this is also very incorrect, 
and indicates two degrees of strength only; that which fires, 
gunpowder, and that whichcannot fire it. A more accurate 
test than any of these, and sufficient for common purposes, is 
to shake the spirit in a phial with very dry carbonate of potass, 
and observe the quantity of water attracted by the’alkali, which 
indicates its strength. But the only certain mode of  ascer- 
taining the relative strength of spirits is by determining the 
specific gravity of the spirit, at a given temperature. Thus at 
60° Fahrenheit the specific gravity of rectified spirit is *83599, 


at 65° itis -83362, and at 70° the gravity of the same spirit is 


*83124; while the gravity of the proof spirit of the London 
College at the same degrees of temperature is *93002, *92794, 
and 92580; (see Table under the article Alcohol among the 
Preparations) the weakest spirit having the greatest: specific 
gravity, and this diminishing as the temperature increases. The 
usual mode of ascertaining the relative gravity of different spi- 
rits is by the hydrometer*, of which there are different kinds 
in use; but that of Fahrenheit improved by Nicholson, and 
known by the name of Nicholson’s, is to be preferred as the 
most delicate and accurate.. For otdinary purposes, the rela- 
‘tive strength of spirits may be known by weighing the sample 


a By the term pure alcohol is meant alcohol of a speeific gravity of 796 at 60* 
Fahrenheit, the strongest which can be procureds ~ Ng , 
.* For a.description of this instrument see Part f,.. 
P 2B 2 
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to be tried in a phial capable of holding exactly 500 grains of 
water. An equal bulk of rectified spirit weighs 416 grains, 
4nd of proof spirit 465; hence the number of grains above 
or below these sums will indicate the relative strength of the 
spirit. aa ' 

Qualities. Pure rectified spirit has a fragrant odour, and a - 
hot highly pungent taste. Itis colourless; always fluid; cannot 
be congealed at any known degree of cold; evaporates speedily at 
the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere; boils at 163° Fah- 
renheit ; and is extremely inflammable, burning with a blue 
lambent flame, without any sensible smoke. Like alcohol it 
combines with water in every proportion; and, on account of 
its affinity for water, precipitates many of the neutral salts from 
their aqueous solutions. It is capable of dissolving many sa- 
line bodies, and is the proper solvent of the greater number of 
the proximate principles of vegetables. Its constituents are 
85 of pure alcoho] and 15 of water, in 100 parts, when its 
specific gravity is 835 at a temperature of 60° of Fahrenheit ; 
but 83 only of pure alcohol, and 17 of water, when it 1s §40 as 
designated by the Dublin College. Mass) 

Medical properties and uses. Rectified spirit is a very power- 
ful stimulant. In its undiluted state it is never exhibited as a 
remedy ; and is employed only for forming the diluted spirit, 
and as a pharmaceutical agent. pipe EOD 

Officinal preparations. Alcohol. L.D. Ather sulphuricus. L. E.D. 
Spiritus ALtheris nitrici. L. E. D. Spiritus Aotheris sulphuric?. L. E. D. | 


Spiritus Camphore: L.E. Spiritus Ammonia. LL.D. Spiritus La- 


vandule. L.E. D. Tinctura Aloes. L. Tinctura Asafeetide. L. B.D. 
Tinctura Benxoini composita, L.. E. D: Tinctura Castoret. L, EB. Du 
Tinctura Guaiact. L. E.D. Tinctura Moschi. D. Tinctura Ferré 

' Muriatis. Le Tinctura. Muriatis Ferri cum Oxydo rubro. D. Lig 
quor. Hydrargyrt Oxymuriatis. 1. - Decoctum Veratyi. L.  Eatrace 
tun Cinchone resinosum. L.E. Extractum Jalape, L, Extractum. 
Cascarillee resinosum. D. Opium purificatum. D. 


- ‘SPIRITUS TENUIOR. Lond. Atconot pitutum. Spi- 
ritus vinosus tenuior sive dilutus. Edin. Sprnirus ¥inosus 
rTENUTOR. Dub. Weaker Spirit. Diluted Alcohol. — Proof 
Spirit. Ma: bie seal | | 
This is merely ‘rectified spirit diluted with a certain propor- 
tion of water. According to the London and Dublin Colleges, 
its'specific gravity should be to that of distilled water as 930— 
to 1000; while the Edinburgh College orders it of the gravity 
of 935. The former may be formed by mixing four parts by 
measure of rectified spirit with three of water, and contains 44 
parts of pure alcohol and 55 of water in 100 parts; the latter 
1s obtained from equal parts of rectified spirit and water, and 
contains 42 of pure alcohol and 58 of water in 100. parts. 
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_ But very frequently, instead of being formed by mixing the 
pure rectified spirit with water, an impure spirit of a strength 

_ nearly similar is employed. The qualities of the diluted spirit 
are not different from those of the rectified spirit, exeept in 

degree, and in some instances it is better fitted for taking up 
the principles of vegetables submitted to its action. 

~ Medical properties and uses. Alcohol diluted to the degree 

~ of proof spirit is still a very powerful diffusible stimulant, and 
too.strong for internal use. Externally applied, it is recom- 
mended in burns; to restrain bleeding in passive hemorrha- 
gies; and as a friction or fomentation to relieve muscular 
pains; and in a more diluted staie it forms a good ‘collyrium 
in the latter stage of ophthalmia. Proof spirit diluted with — 
water is employed as a remedy in the form of tinctures and 
spirits ; and the ardent spirits in common use may be regarded 
‘as nearly of the same nature. These taken in moderation in- 
- crease the general excitement, communicate additional energy 
- to the muscular fibres, strengthen the stomach, and exhilarate 
the mind. Hence they are often and advantageously used in 
eases of debility and Jow typhoid fevers, in which the use of 
wine is indicated ; and in habits disposed to create acidity they 
are even preferable to wine ; some of them, particularly brandy, 
proving gratefully stomachic, when wine is nauseated and re= 
jected. As an article, however, of daily or dietetical use, par- 
ticularly if taken in immoderate doses or long continued, 
ardent spirits, besides being the source of much moral evil, 
_and debasing the human character nearly to a level with that 
of brutes, are apt to occasion disease, and are commonly the 
origin of dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, and hepatic and visceral 
obstructions. The hurtful effects of ardent spirits, however, 
are obviated in a considerable degree by diluting them with 
water, and adding lemon-juice and sugar to the mixture, so as 
to form what is generally known by the name of punch.  Al- 
though all the varieties of ardent spirits may be regarded as 
diluted alcohol, yet each has a peculiarity of operation: thus _ 
brandy is simply cordial and stomachic ; rwm heating and su- 
_dorific; gin and whisky diuretic; and arrack styptic, beating, | 
. and narcotic, and ill adapted.to European consittutions, 
Officinal preparations. A// the tinctures except those which are pre- 

pared. with rectified spirit. All the spirits. Vinum Aloes, 1. D. Vi- 

num Gentian compositum. E, .Vinum Rhei palmati E, Extractum. 

Rhei. L. | : 

SPONGIA. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. wi. 3817. 
Cl. 6. Ord. 4. Vermes Zoophyta. 

G. 343. A flexile, fixed, torpid, polymorphous animal, composed ei- 
ther of reticulate fibres, or masses of small spires interwoven toge- 
ther, and clothed with a gelatinous flesh full of small mouths on tts 
surface, by which it absorbs and ejects water. 
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Species 8. Spongia officinalis. Officinal Sponge. Phil. Trans. lv. 288. 
M810. bh 
(Officinal. Sroneta. Lond. Dub. Sproncta orFicinauis. Edin. 
~ Sponge; . . ' . 3 
This species of sponge is found chiefly in the Mediterranean 
and Red Seas.” In some of theislands of the Archipelago, the 
‘inhabitants are trained from infancy'to dive for sponges, which 
“are generally found attached to the bottom of.the rocks. Al- 


though the ancients had perceived something like sensation in. 


sponges by their shrinking, they were long supposed to be of 
a vegetable nature, from their texture and the branched ap- 
pearance which they assume, till Mr. Fllis’s observations ' first 
established the fact that they are animals sui generis, the 
mouths of which are the open ends of so many branched tubes 
opening on the surface, through which they receive their nou- 
rishment and discharge their feces like polypes. Thesé mouths 


are generally guarded with minute spines or points, and the 


tubes are filled with a gelatinous matter, and often with mi- 
nute shells and sand. : 
Qualitzes. Sponge cleaned and fit for use is of a brownish 
. yellow eolour, soft, light, and very porous ; absorbing rapidly 
by capillary attraction as much as it can contain of any fluid 
in which it is immersed, and again yielding i1 up on being 
compressed. When sponge is digested with boiling distilled 
water it yields up to it a considerable proportion of gelatin, and 


the sponge loses much of its flexibility, and crumbles between - 


the fingers when dry. Boiled with potass it. forms a soap. 

Its principal constituents, according to the analysis of Mr, 

Hatchett, are animal gelatin, albumen, a small portion. of 

common salt, and some carbonate of lime. | ) | 
Medical properties and uses. Sponge, in its usual form, is 

never employed as aremedy3; but is an exceedingly useful in- 

strument in the practice of surgery. 

_ Officinal preparation, Spongia usta. L. D. 


STALAGMITIS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 980, 
Cl. 23. Ord. 1, Polygamia Monoecia. Nat. ord. Tricocce. _ 
G. 1888. Hermaphrodite. Calyx four-leaved. Corolla four-petalled, 
Stamens thirty, inserted inio a fleshy four-angled receptecle. Style 
thick, Stigma four-lobed. ‘Berry one-celled, créwned by the 
‘style, three-seeded, . TREN fr TOS sae 
Male. Calyx, Corolia, and Stamens hermaphrodite, ae 
Species 1, Stalagmitis Cam:bogioides. The Gamboge-tree. Murray 
App. Medicam. w.65&. , | ie x, {, 
Officinal. Camsoeia, Lond, Gampogia. Edin. ,GAMBOGIA } GUMMI 
_ REsina. Dub. Gamboge. 


Lye 


* Phyl. Trans, ly, 284, + 
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-The tree yielding this gum-resin is a native of the kingdom 
of Siam, and of Ceylon, where it is known by the names 
Ghokata, or Gohkata, or Gohlatha. It is of middling stature, 
and moderately branching, The Jeaves are on.short petioles, 


ovate, opposite, entire, even, coriaceous, rigid, and of an ob-. 


scure green colour. The male flowers are either in distinct 
clusters, or mixed with the hermaphrodite, which are axillary. 
The. calyx consists: of four ovate leaflets, the two exterior of 
which are smalier than the two interior: the petals are four; 
spreading, coriaceoas, with ciliated margins, and of a yellow 
colour: the stamens are about thirty, affixed to a quadrangular 
fleshy receptacle, and bearing .subquadrangular, club-shaped 
anthers; sometimes. there is the rudiment of a style, and an 
echinated; unequal, sterile stigma. The hermaphrodite flowers 
are in axillary whorls, or on the joints of the smaller branches, 
sometimes. mixed with the males, sometimes in opposite gems. 
The calyx, corolla, and stamens are the same as in the males: 
the gertnen is globular, crowned with a short solitary style, 
and a threé- or four-looed stigma; with the lobes spreading, 


_obcordate, and persistent. -The fruit is a smooth globular 


berry, of'a whitish or rosaceous hue, crowned by the lobes 


# 


and style of the stigina, and containing several long, trian- 


gular seeds. , 
In Siam the gamboge is obtained in drops by breaking the 
leaves and young shoots, but in Ceylon from the bark of the 
tree wounded with a sharp stone. ‘It is collected firstin cocoa- 
nut shells, and thence transferred iato large earthen jars, where 
it remains until it 1s nearly dried to.a cake, when it 1s formed 
into rolls and wrapped up in Jeaves'. It is brought to Europe 
packed in cases and boxes. It was first brought to Kurope by 
the Dutch, about the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Qualities. _Gamboge is inodorous, and nearly insipid; 
opaque, brittle, breaks with a vitreous fracture, and is of an 
orange-yellow colour. Its gravity is 1°2217. When heated 
it melts, and by increasing the heat burns with a white flame, 
and leaves avery light spongy charcoal, When wetted, it 
stains the fingers a brilliant yellow ; aud when triturated with 
water about two-thirds are dissolved, and a turbid yellow so- 
ution produced.* Alcohol dissolves nine parts in ten, sul- 
phuric ether six ‘parts; and both form traiusparent deep golden 
yellow tinctures. Gamboge is also soluble in a strong solu- 


1 The Cambogia guttd of Linnzus, several species of Hypericum, Chelido- 
nium {aciniatum, and several other plants, yiela a yellow juice; but that the 
tree we have described allords the true gamboge, was clearly established by 
Koenig, who resided many years at Tranquebar. . 

: @ Brisson, - REMUS YSEOE Poe rites 
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tion of pure ammonia, and potass, forming deep orange- -red 
ics oad 
The watery solution of gamboge reddens tincture of func 3 
is not precipitated by aléohol, but, on the contrary, is rendered” 
transparent by. it; oxysulphate of iron strikes with it a pale 
olive-brown hue, ‘but is not precipitated, nor is it affected by 
solutions of any of the other metallic salts. The alcoholic 
tincture is rendered turbid and bright yellow by the addition 
of water, but no precipitate falls.. The ethereal tincture, when 
evaporated on water, leaves a pellicle of beautiful orange=co- | 
loured brittle resin, which imparts no colour to water. When | 
acids are added to the alkaline solutions, insoluble yellow pre- 
cipitates. are produced. ‘These experiments confirm the analysis 
of Braconnet, from which he concluded that gamboge con- 
tains one part of a gum resembling cherry-tree gum, and four 
of a brittle resin; ‘but they do not throw anv light on the 
nature of its cathartic property. 
Medical properties and uses. Gamboge is a powerful drastic . ” 
gathiartic: and frequently excites vomiting, even in moder ate 
doses. It is efficaciously used in obstinate costiveness, in drop- 
si€s, and for the expulsion of teniz; but, from the violence 
of its operation,’ and the griping jt Occasions, requires to 
be exhibited with caution. As a hydragogue it is usnully 
combined with squill aud supertartrate of potass; and for 
cathartic purposes, with calomel, soap, or rhubarb. The alka- 
line solution of it has also been administered in dropsy, in 
which form it is said to operate both by stool and urine. 
The dose of the alkaline solution is from m xxx to m Lin 
a cupful of water twice a day. It is, however, more usually 
given im substance, in the ‘form of pills, in doses of from 
gr. ij to ers. vj, variously combined. 
Officinal preparation. Pilulee Cambogie wdanvostic |b ae 


STANNUM,. Tin". 

This metal. is not very diffusely spread over the surface of 
the globe; but is very abundant'in the places where it occurs, 
It is plentifylly procured in Cornwall*; and mines of it are 
also wrought in the Erzgebirje, on the borders of Bohemia; 
in the province of Galli icla, in Spain ; and in the peninsula of - 
Malacca, tn Asia. It ig said also to have been fornd in Chili, 
It occurs 


\ 


} Kacairegas Grecorum. a 

? It is uncertain when the Cornwall mines were first wropght. The Pheeni- 
cians came to Britain for tin; and there isa tradition i in Cornwall, that the very 
eld forsaken works were those ey the Jews; and are therefore called Aital sara- 
aim, ‘Lhe Jews’ cast off works, Nurden’s Description of Cornwall, 4to, 1728, 11. 


. 
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A. In its metallic state ; Rai. é 

_ I. United with sulphur and copper. Sp.1. Tin pyrites. 
B. Oxidized: - 


ac Combined with oxide of iron and silex. 2. Tin stone. 

3, Wood tin. 
The purest and best tin procured in Cornwall is from the 
second species of ore, which is found beneath the beds of 
streams, particularly at Carn near Perran, The ore is found 
under a stratum of clay about fifty feet thick, and a, layer of 
rounded stones; occurring loose in lumps and grains of various 
sizes. It is first washed, then bruised and passed through 
wire sieves containing 16 meshes.in the square inch; and next 
smelted with charcoal, in a common blast furnace, through 


a hole in the bottom of which the reduced metallic tin Howe 


into a pit below: to purify it, the tin in the fused state is ladled 


from the pit into an iron Brien placed | overa fires; and pieces 
of charcoal plunged, by means of an iren instrument, to its 
bottom, which occasion an ebullition, and cause any slag it 
contains to rise to the surface, whence it is skimmed off. The 


tin is lastly cast into bars or pigs, weighing from 2 to 3 cwt. 


each'. 

Qualities. Tin has. avery slight, somewhat disagreeable, 
taste, and emits a peculiar odour ww hiet rubbed. It has the 
colour and the brilliancy of silver; is very malleable; but has 
little ductility and tenacity ; is easily cut with a knife; and is 
flexible, producing a peculiar crackling noise when berided, 
Its specific gravity, after fusion, is 7°29! 5; and after being 
hammered, 7°299%. It melts at 442 Fahr., and on cooling 
crystallizes in rhombs. Tin exposed to the air soon loses its 
lustre, and when melted it is oxidized, a gray oxide being 
formed on its surface, witich becomes yellow if the heat be 
continued. It is also oxidized by many acids 3 and cornbines 
readily with sulphur. ‘ahs 
Officinal. Stannum; Srannr Limatura. Lond. STANNUM; 

ZimatTura, putvis. Edin. Dub. The filings and powder of tin. 

Tin melted and agitated briskly in a heated mortar with a 
warm pestle till it: cools, or shaken in a wooden box, is re- 
duced.to a kind of powder, consisting of small rounded pag-’ 
ticles, with very little lustre; but still in the metallic state. 
This is the powder of the pharmaco; oe1as. 

Medical properties and uses, ‘Tis 1s anthelmintic. It was 
formerly used in hysteria and hypochondriasis 33 but its efhcacy 


“gn these complaints cannot extend beyond its power of dis- 


lodging worms. It 1s generally supposed to. operate mechanir 
cally only; but it has been suggested, that ‘ it is not impro- 


- © Atkin’s Dictionary of Chemistry, ° | 2 Brisson 
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‘bable, it may act by generating hydrogen gas in the isitestinal 


canal, which proves noxious to the animal; and its efficacy 


has been said to be increased by combination with sulphur, | 
by which sulphuretted hydrogen gas will be evolved'.”” For. 


the mode of exhibiting it, see Pulvis Stanni among the Pre» 
arations, | 
Officinal preparation. Puivis Stanni. D. 


STAPHISAGRIA SEMINA. Vide Delphinium. 


STYRAX. Spec. Plant. Wilid.- ii. 623. 

Cl. 10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Bicornes Linn, 
_ Guaiacine Juss. 

G. 874. Calyx inferior. Corolla funnel- shaped. Drupe two-seeded. 
Species 1. Styrax officinale*. Officinal Storax. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 
Q0i. #. 101. : 
Species 3. Styrax Benxoin. Benjamin-tree.. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 294. 

t. 102. Phil. Trans. Ixxvii.. 307. Os 

1, STYRAX OFFICINALE. ; 
Officinal. Styracts Barsamum. Lond. 3; BALSAMUM. Edin, 

STYRAX CALAMITA; RESINA, Dub. Storax balsani. 

The officinal storax-tree is a native of the south of Europe 
and the Levant; and-flowers in July. It rises about fifteen 
feet in height, sends off many branches, and is covered witha 
rough grey bark. ~The leaves, which-are about two inches 
‘Tong, an inch and a half broad, and-of a bright green on the 
upper surface, and hoary on the PM vo are petio! ate, alternate, 
elliptical, pomted, and entire. The flowers are im terminal 
clusters: the corolla is monopetalous, funnel-shaped, large, 
and of a white colour; the filaments are placed in a th 
circle, and apparently adhere at the hase, supporting erect 
oblong anthers; and the germ is oval with a slender style and 
simple stigma. The fruit is a,juiceless drupe, of an ovate glo- 
bular form, containing one or two compressed angular nuts, 

From this tree storax is obtained, only in Asiatic Turkey. 
Tt issues from incisions made in the bark ; and as it was former- 
ly the custom to collect and export it in reeds, it was named 
Styrax calamita?, But only two kinds of | storax are now 
{ound in the shops, storax in the tear, which is pure storax ; 
and storax in the lump, or red storax, which is mixed with 
sawdust and other impurities. Both kinds are brought from 
the Levant in chests and boxes. 

walities. Storax has ~ fragrant odour, and a pleasant, fab 
acuiulous, slightly pungent, “and aromatic taste. It is of a 
reddish. brown colour, and brittle at the ordinary. temperature 
of the air, breaking. -with a shining resinous fracture ; but soon 


' Murray. System of Matera Medica, 1, 490. 

2 Truong ‘Dioscoridis. 

3 ‘Lhe Dublin College retains this pifietiagloels howe no sterax of this de 
4cription is now to be met with in the shops. ; . 
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softens between the fingers, and melts at a low heat, exhaling 
a strong odour of benzoic acid... In a higher degree of heat it 


‘burns with a white flame, and leaves behind a light sponey 
charcoal. [tis deprived of its-red colour, aad the little trans- 
“parency it possesses by chewing; and becomes, in a remark- 


«! wie 5 . . ‘ 
able'degree, more brittle. To water it imparts a yellow colour, 


and its odour and taste; but in distillation scarcely any oil is 


~ obtained. - Alcohol and ether dissolve it completely, leaving 


- only impurities, and the tincture is decomposed by the addi- 
“tion of water. Its constituents are resin, an empyreumatic 
oil, and benzoic acid. 


Medical properties and uses. Storax is stimulant, and in 


“some degreé expectorant. _ It was formerly much prescribed ‘in 


‘asthma, catarrh, phthisis, and menstrual obstructions; but it 


"is now scarcely ever employed, except as an adjunct on ac- 
count of its fragrance ; and, certainly, cannot be recommended 
“in the above complaints. The dose may be from ers. x. to 3fs. 


Officinal preparations. Styjrax purificata. D. Pilule e Styrace. D, 
Tinctura Benxoini composita, L. 

. 2. STYRAX BENZOIN', | 
Officinal. Bzenzoinum.. Lond. ; BALSAMUM, vulgo BENZOI- 


num Edin. Benzoe; resina. Dub, Benzoin; a balsam. 
The benzoin or benjamin tree is a native of Sumatra. It is 


- a tall tree sending off many round branches, which are covered 


with a whitish downy bark. The leaves are alternate, on round, 
striated, tomentose petioles, oblong, quite entire, pointed, 
veined, smooth above, and tomentose beneath. The flowers 


-” are in compound axillary clusters, nearly as lung as the leaves; 


with the common peduncle tomentose; the partiai alternate, 


_ spreading, and tomentose: the pedicels short ; and the fowers 


all hanging on the same side. The calyx is be!l-shzped, short, 
and downy; the corolla consists of five linear obtuse petals, 
four times longer than the calyx, connected together at the 


base, and externally, cineritious. The filaments are ten, a 


little shorter than the peials, connected at the base, and sup- 


porting linear erect anthers: the germen is superior, ovate, 


. : 2 ; ¥/ 
and downy, with a slender style and double stigma. 


Benzoin is obtained from tuis tree by wouncing the bark 


near the origia 6f the lower branches. The tree is never 


wounded under six years of age; and cannot sustain these 
annual insisions above twelve yeurs: a tree yielding about three 


pounds -of balsam annvally, It is brought to this country in 


Jarge masses packed in chests and casks. 


“) Benzoin was Jong supposed to be the produce of a species of Laurus, a 


" mative of Virginia, which on this account was aamed L. Benzoin: this error wae 
detected by Linnzus ; but the real genus of the plaat which yields it was first 
~ assigned by Mr. Dryander, Phil. Trans. lxxvii. 307+ . 
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Buslities, Benzoin has a very agreeable fragrant odour ; 
but scarcely any taste, The mass is. white and brownish, or 
yellowish, somewhat translucent, brittle, and breaks with a 
resinous fracture... When heaters it exhales white fames of.a 
very fragrant, pungent odour, which are volatilized benzoic 


acid. Boiling it in water, lume and water, or solutions of the 


mixed alkalies, extracts the benzoic acid it contains, which can 
be afterwards separated by the addition of an acid. Sulphuric 
acid dissolves benzoin, and benzoic acid sublimes. Nitric 
acid assisted by heat dissolves it with violence, and the solu- 
tion, on cooling, becomes turbid, and crystals of benzoic acid 
separate. In both these processes artificial tannin also is 
formed. Alcohol and ether readily dissolve this balsam, whieh 
is again precipitated from the tincture, in the form of a white 
powder, by. the addition.of water. According to Mr, Brande’s 
analysis, 100 parts of hengnin distilled alone, yield of benzoic 


_acid:9'0. Acidulous water 5:5. Butyraceous empyreumatic 


oi] 60°0.. Charcoal 22°0.. Gaskseut ed hydrogen and carbonic 
acid 3°5 parts’. oe 
Medical properties and uses.’ Benzoin is regarded as expec- 
torant; and was formerly employed. in asthmas and other 
pulmonary affections ; but it is seareely ever ordered in-modern 


“practice; and is principally used for preparing the acid. 


Officinal preparations. Acidum benxoinum. L.E.D. ‘Tinetura 
Benxoini composita, L. E. D. | i dj 


SUCCINUM®*. Lond. Edin. Dub... Amber. 
This substance is dug out of the earth in Ducal Prussia, 
near the sea coast ; and 1s thrown in considerable quantity on 
the sea shore of Polish Prussia and Pomerania, particularly 


. . 


_ after tempestuous west or north-west winds. It 1s evidently 


of vegetable origin, and the lumps occasionally inclose small 

pieces of twigs and insects in their substance, The oreater 

part of what is brought to this country comes from the Baltic, 
acked in chests. 

Qualities. Amber is insipid, and also inodorous, ex- 
cept when heated, when it emits a fragrant odour. It is 
bridle, light, hard, and transparent ; with a considerable de- 
gree of lustre; is commonly of a wolden 3 vellow or brown 


colour, but occasionally colourless, and is électric. Its spe- 
_ Cific gravity is 1-065. It softens when heated, and 1 in a strong 


Y Nicholson's Journal, x. 86. Pharason’s Chemis. hy, 4th ed. v. 129. 

2 Hitereoyv Greeorum. 

3 it is found in small quantities on the east coast of Britain ; and small pieces 
of it are occasionally found in the gravel- pits round London. The largest mass 
of amber ever found, was met with near the surface of the gr ound in Lithuania; 
tt weighs 18 Ibs. duet 1s preserved in the roy al ab at Berlin, 
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heat burns, leaving few ashes. It is insoluble in water, but al- 
cohol takes up about one-eighth part, forming a tincture which 
is rendered milky by the addition of water, and precipitates a 
resin. With boiling fixed alkalies it forms a soap; and even 
a cold weak solution of potass dissolves it, requiring, however, 
a considerable length of time. Sulphuric acid converts am- 
ber into a black resinous mass. Nitric acid, assisted by heat, 
acts violently upon: it; nitrous gas is emitted, and the amber 
is ultimately entirely dissolved. Its constituents appear to be 
chiefly resin, an empyreaumatic oil, and succinic acid. 

Use. Amber, although it was in high estimation among 


the ancients as a medicine, is now only used in pharmacy for, 


the purpose of obtaining the oil and acid which it yields by 
distillation. 


Officinal preparations, cidum succinicum. E.D, Oleum Succini. 


L, E. D. 


SULPHUR. Lond, Sutrpuur sustimatum. Lond. Edin. 
Dub. Sulpbur. . Sublimed Salpbur. | 

Sulphur is found native in the neighbourhood of volcanoes 3 
and. sometimes, although rarely, in veins traversing primi- 
tive rocks. At the Solfatara near Naples it is dug up ina state 
of comparative purity, being mixed with a white carth only, 


fromm which it is separated by sublimation, and the sulphur. 
thus freed. is melted, and cast into moulds forming the roll 


sulphur of commerce. It is imported into this country chiefly 
from Sicily and, Naples: but a large proportion of what is 


used in this country-is obtained from the roasting of pyrites.. 


At the Pary’s mines in Anglesea are works for this purpose 
on a large scale; where, in working the copper pyrites, the 


sulphur. volatilized in the roasting, is collected in chambers 


which are connected with the domes of the furnaces by means 
of horizontal flues. Each chamber has a door, by means of 
which it 13 cleared of the sulphur once in six weeks. The 
sulphur thus. procured is in rough, pulverulent, spongy crusts, 
of a dirty grayish yellow colour, In order to purify it, the 
crusts are broken and thrown into-a boiler, in which it melts; 
and after the impurities are separated by skimming and sub- 


sidence, it is cast into cylindrical moulds, forming roll sul- 


phur; or into conés abont two fect high, which form the loaf, 


sulphur of commerce?. 


The common English roll sulphur is said often to contain a- 
5 P a 


full fifteenth part'of orpiment, while the Sicilian sulphur con- 
tains seldom more than 3 per cent. of asimple carth; and theres 
fore is justly preferred. oth of them are purified in the large 
way by conducting the vapour of melted sulphur into close 


; ai ; 
* The sulphur vieum of the shops is the impure dregs of this process, 
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chambers, where it concretes in the form of a fine powder: but 
for medicinal use, that which is sublimed by heating in a sand- 
bath, an earthen cucurbit, charged with roll sulphur, and con- 
veying the vapours to be concreted into a set of aludels placed 
round the cucurbit-1s to be preferred. Prepared in either 
mode it is the Sulphur sublimatum' of the pharmacopezias. - 

Qualities. Roll sulphur isa crystallized brittle solid body of a 
vellow colour, has a peculiar well-known odour when rubbed 
or heated, and is insipid. It breaks from the heat of the 
hand, when held in it for a short time ; and becomes electri- 
cal when rubbed. . Its specific gravity is 1°99. - Sublimed 
sulphur is in the form of a very bright yellow powder, and 
contains a minute portion of sulphuric acid, from which it can 
be separated by washing it with water. Sulphur ts fused at 224? 
Fahr.; and, what is singular, by increasing the heat to .320° 
becomes thick and viscid, and this augments to 550°, when 
copious fumes arise*, When heated in the air it inflames at 
300°, and burns with a pale blue flame, emits pungent suffo- 
cating vapours, and becomes acidified. It 1s insoluble in 
water and alcohol; but is soluble in oils, and combines with 
the alkalies, and many of the earths, and metallic substances. 
From the experiments of Davy, there is reason to believe that 
sulphur is a triple compound of oxygen, hydrogen, and a pe- 
culiar basé3. — | 3 se 

“Medical properties and uses. Sulphur 1s laxative, and a sti- 
mulating diaphoretic. From the gentleness of its operation 
on the bowels, it is one of the best means for keeping them lax 
in hemorrhoidal affections; and the diaphoresis which it at 
the same time excites has rendered it serviceable in chronic 
rheumatism and catarrh, and in atonic gout, rickets, asthma, 
and other pulmonary affections not attended with acute inflam- 
mation. It is supposed that it combines with hydrogen in the: 
stomach. It manifestly transpires through the skin, perhaps, 
however, in the state of sulphuretted hydrogen, which may be 
the cause of silver in the pockets of those who take sulphtr 
being blackened. It is specific in psora and some other cuta- 
neous affections, in which it is applied externally, and taken 
internally at the same time. | 

The dose may be from 4} to 5iij, mixed into an electuary. 
with syrup or treacle, or in milk. © To promote its purgative 
power it may be combined with super-tartrate of potass ; and 
in hemorrhoidal cases with magnesia. } 

Officinal preparations, Sulphur lotum. L. E.D. Sulphur pre-- 
‘cipitatum. L. Unguentum Sulphuris. L. E.D. Unguentum Sulphu- 
ris conipositum. L. . vs 

* @tiy rsevecuviver Dioscoridiv. ® Irvine's Chemical Essays, 476. 

3 Phil. Treas, 1x09, iis 5 43 
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- SUPER-TARTRIS POTASSA IMPURUS. Edin. Im- 


pure Super-tartrate of potass. ; 
This is a saline matter, which exists in the juice of the grape; 

and is deposited on the sides of casks, in the form of a crust 

from wine, during the continuance of the slow fermentation 


which goes on, tll it attains the greatest perfection age can 


give it. It is. well known by the name of ¢artar, and is 
named red or white tartar, as it is more or less coloured, owing 
to the nature of the wine from which it is deposited. Besides 
colouring matter it contains extractive, potass, combined with 
tartaric acid in excess, and tartrate of lime. It is only used 
for preparing the next article. » | 


SUPER-TARTRAS POTASS 2. Edin. Porassm Supers 
TARTRAS. Lond. Tarrarnum Crystacur. Dual. Super- 
tartrate of potass, Crystals of tartar. 

This. is the above-mentioned saline crust purified. It is first 

_teduced to powder, then dissolved in boiling water in tubs, 
and the clear fluid poured off from the sediment, The clear 
solution is then. allowed to remain at rest, when it deposits 
brown crystals of tartrate of potass, which are boiled in copper 
vessels with the mother-liquor; and clarified by throwing in 
whites of eggs, and some finely sifted wood ashes. An effer- 
/wescence immediately takes place, and a red scum is thrown 
up, which is carefully skimmed off with a perforated skimmer; 
and the throwing in of the wood ashes, with the subsequent 
skimming, are repeated for fourteen or fifteen times; after 


which the liquor is taken from the fire, and allowed to remain “ 


at rest for three days. On the fourth day a dirty white saline 
crust is removed from the surface, and two-thirds of the liquor 
Jadled out. The crystals which now form are white and clean, 
and require no further preparation than drying on a wicker 
frame. In some places, instead of wood ashes a portion of 
pure clay is diffused through the boiling solution. The ex- 
posure of the crystals on cloths to the air and light whitens 
them very considerably '. | 
Qualities. Super-tartrate of potass is inodorous, and when 
allowed to dissolve in the mouth, which it does very slowly, 
and feeling gritty under the teeth, has a harsh acid taste. Its 
crystals are small and irregular, generally run together into 
little masses, which are of a white colour, semi-transparent, 
brittle, and easily reduced to powder. Js specific gravity ig 
-1°953. Jt requires for its solution 30 parts of boiling water, 
and 60 of cold water. The solutiow decomposes spontaneously 
by keeping ; a mucous matter is deposited, and there remains 


1 Schaub says, it may be purified by simply boiling itewith: powdered recent 
charcoal, and very white crystals obtained, Annales de Chimie, xlix, 64, : 
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a solution of carbonate of potass coloured with a little dir, ts 
According to the analysis of Thenard, 100 parts of pure super-. 


tartrate of ‘potase contains 57 of tartaric acid, 33 potass, and 
7 of water ?. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt is purgative, dius 
retic, and refrigerant. As a purgative it is frequently em- 
ployed, on account of its taste bemg less unpleasant than the 
generality of saline cathartics ; but it is apt to excite too much 
absorption when long used, producing emaciation, and also 
disordering the digestive organs. This property, however, of 
exciting the action of the absorbents, is taken advantage of 
with great effect in the cure of dropsy, particularly ascites 3 int 
which the super-tartrate of potass bas been found extremely 
efficacious. It generally occasions a considerable, discharge of 
serous fluid into the bowels, which is thrown off in the form 
of watery stools, at the same time that the discharge by urine 
is much augmented. The water in the cavity of the abdomen: 
is thus rapidly carried off; and the chances of a return of the 
disease are supposed to be fewer than when other diuretics are 


employed. We are of opinion, however, that in cases coms 


plicated with hepatic obstructions ihe effects of this remedy 
are very uncertain. It may be advantageously united with 


uill; and, cwing to the exhaustion it occasions, its. use ' 


should be followed. by preparations of iron, and other tonics. 


As a refrigerant, super-tartrate of potass dissolved in water, 
and the solution sweetened “with sugar is a pleasant beverage 
in febrile diseases, when its purgative quality is not likely to 
prove injurious. As a purgative and hydragogue the dose is 
from 5iv to 5vj, In the form of electuary; and this dose for 
the latter purpose must be repeated until the kidneys are. affect 
ed; diluting freely during its use. 

Officinal preparations. Carlonas Potasse purissimus, E. R rerrume 


tartarizatum, L.D. Pulvis Jalapee compositus. B. Pulvis Scam- 


monit compositus. E,  Pulvis Senne Den pas KE. Potasse .Tariras. 
L.E. D. dntimonium tartarizatum, L.E.D, Soda tartarizata, L. E, D. 


SUS. Syst. Nat. Gmelin. i. 217. 

Cl. 1. Ord. 6. Mammalia Belluz.. . | 

G, 35. Fvre-teeth four in the upper jaw converging, and six pro- 
minent in the lower jaw. Tusks two shorter in the upper Jaw 5 
and two in the under jaw displayed. Sout truncated, prominent, 
moveable. Feet cloven. 

Species 1, 3us Scrofa®, The Hog. Junst. quadr. 99. t. 47. 


Ufficinal, Avers. Lond. <Anpeps, vulgo, Axungia porcina.. Edin. , 


Apeps Suituus. Dub. Fat, ‘Hov’s lard, 


1 This decomposition was first described by Perthollet, in 1782. Men 
Par, Thomson's Chemis.* y, 4th ed. iii, 93, , 
® Annales de Chimie, xxxvuii. 39. 3's Aristotle. 
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The bug is too. well known to require a particular descrip- 
tion. Jt is an inhabitant of the greater part of the temperate 
regions of the globe; the wild and the domestic being varieties 
of the same Species; and of both there are several’subvarieties. 


eee eh 


water is evaporated. While still liquid, it is run into bladders, 
in which it concretes; and is thus brought to market. 
Qualities. Lard is inodorous, tasteless, and white; soft, 
and nearly semifluid, Exposed to a heat of 97° it melts, and 
concretes again when cooled. It is insoluble in water, alcohol, 
and ether: but is dissolved by the strong acids, being at the 
same timedecomposed; and, Jike the fixed oils, it combines with 
the alkalics and forms soap. It is oxidized, if when melted a 
“Jittle nitric acid be stirred into it; and assumes a greater de- 
gree of firmness, with a yellow colour. By desiructive distil- 
lation it affords results very similar to those obtained from the 
analysis of fixed oil s and appears to be a compound of oyxgen, 
hydrogen, and carbon in unknown proportions. When lard 
is Jong exposed to a warm air, it becomes yellow, emits a 
foetid odour; and, owing to oxygen being attracted from the 
atmosphere, the scbacic acid is formed. This state cf ranci- ; 
dity may, in same degree, be removed by washing it with very 
pure soft water; which during the operation becomes acids. _ 
and reddeng. litmus paper. | : 
Medical properties and uses. . Lard is emollient; and owing 
‘to its softness and unctuosity is preferable to fat as a fric- 
1 The qualities of the flesh depend much on the diet of the animal. Pork 
fed at a flour mill is always good ; and Russel says, that which is fed near 
Aleppo on liquorice root, which grows in great abundance in the desert, is fat, 
seliciows, and remarkably digestible. op KY 
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tion: but it is seldom used for this purpose; and is chiefly 
employed in the formation of ointments. re 
-Officinal preparations. Adeps preparata. L. PD. aa al 


SWIETENTA. Spec. Plant. Willd, ii. 557. 

Cl..10. Ord. 1. Decandria Monogynia. Wat. erd. Trihilate iy 
Meliz Juss, 

G. 843. Calyx five-cleft. Petals five. Nectary cylindric, bearing the 
anthers at the mouth. Capsules five-celled, woody, opening at the 
base. Seeds imbricate, winged. 

Species 1. Swietenia Mahagoni. Mahogany. tree. Med. Bot, 2d ed. 
620. ¢. 220. 

Species 2. Swietenia febrifuga. Febrifage Swietenia. Roxburgh, Co 
romandel Plants, i. 18. t. 17. 

1. SWIRTENIA MAHOGANT. , 

Officinal. 3 conTEx. Edin. Mahogany-tree bark. ; 
The mahogany-tree is a native of South: America and seve-. 

ral of the West Indian islands. It is a lofty, handsome, very 

branching tree, with the bark on the trunk rough, scaly and 
brown, but gray and smooth on the branches. The leaves are al- 
ternate and pinnate, consisting of three, four, or five pairs. of 
leaflets, which are entire, lanceolate, acute, oblique, reclining; 
and on short petioles; the flowers are numerous, smail, w hitish, 

i axillary open spikes; composed of a bell- shaped devidacus 

ealyx ; a corolla of five inversely ovate, concave, obtuse, spread - 

ing petals; and an erect, cylindrical uectary, the-length of the 
corolla: the capsule is large, ovate, and obtuse ; wiih woody, 
thick valves. opening at the sae the seeds are Sumeronss and | 
attached to a large, oblong, obtuse, pentagonal recept ae 

The bark of the larger branches 1s that which is medicinally 
used. It is brought home in slightly convex pieces, about a 
foot in length, and covered with a thick rough epidermis, 
which is inert, and must be separated before the bark can be 
used. 

Qualities. ‘The inner efficient part of mahogany bark has a 
weak aromatic odour, and abitter austere taste. It is of a lamel- 
Jated texture, tough, and of.a-deep reddish brown colour, yield- 
ing its active principles to water and alcohol, 

2. SWIETENIA FEBRIFUGA, 


Offic inal. ——; cortex. Edin, Dub, The bark of Febrifuge Swies 


tenia. 

This is a native of the East Indies, growing in the moun- 
tains of Rajahmundry Circar. It is a very Totty branching 
tree, with a large shady head, and covered with a gray scabrous 
bark. The leaves are alternate and abruptly pinnated; com- 
pore of three or fourspairs of opposite, petioled, oval, obtuse 
eaflets; each from three to five inches long, and from/to to 
three broad, smooth, shining, and the lower side extending a 
little further down on the ‘petiolet than the upper side: the 


; 
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flowers ate middle-sized, white, and inodorous ; and disposed 
_ in large, terminating, diffuse panicles, furnished with minute 
- bractes: the calyx is inferior: the nectary scarcely half the length 
of the petals, and bellied : the filaments are very short, and in- 
serted just within the mouth of the nectary: the germ is eo- 
nical, bearing a thick tapering style, crowned with a large 
targeted Stigma, which shuts up the mouth of the nectary : 
» sthe capsule is large, ovate, and five-valved, with the valves 
gaping from the top. . 
Qualities. The bark of febrifuge swietenia has a very bitter 
austere taste, yetis not nauseous. It is brittle, compact, of a 
light red colour internally, and externally covered with a rough, 
gray, inert epidermis. Water extracts its virtues both by in- 
fusion and coction, and yields an astringent extract resembling 
kino; they are also partially taken up by alcohol, and. the 


aqueous and spirituous preparations bear being mixed in any 


proportion without decomposition. 
_ Medical properties and uses. The barks of both these spe- 
cies of swietenia are astringent ard tonic. In India they have 
been used for the cure of intermittents, particularly the latter, 
with considerable advantage ; and have also been found effica- 
cious in most of the diseases in which the cinchona bark proves 
serviceable. \ They have been very little employed in this 
country, and neither are to be found generally in. the shops. 
The dose of both in substance pulverized is half a drachm. 


TAMARINDUS. Spec. Plant. Willd. iit. 577. 
Cl.16. Ord. 1. Monadelphia Triandria. Nat, ord, Lomentaceze Linu, 
Leguminosze Juss. lhe 4 : 
G. 1250. Calyx four-parted. Petals three. Nectary of two short 
- bristles under the filaments. Legume pulpy. 


Species 1. Tamarindas indica, The Tamarind tree. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 


448. ¢. 161. (Balam-puilli) Eheede, Hort. Malab, i, 39. t. 23. 
Official, Tamarinni putpa, Lond. ——~j; FRUCTUS CONDITUS, 

‘Edin. Tamarinnus; rrvetrus, Dub, The pulp, or preserved 

fruit of the Tamarind. 

This tree is a native of the East and West Indies, of Arabia, 
and Egypt. Itis a large beautiful spreading tree'. The leaves 
are abruptly pinnate, composed of sixteen or eighteen pairs of 


_ sessile Jeafiets, half an inch only in Jength, and one sixth of © 


an inch broad, of a bright green colour,-downy, oblong, en- 
tire, and obtuse: the flowers are in loose bunches of five or 
_six, which come out from the sides of the branches : the calyx 
is of a straw yellow colour, and deciduous: the petals also yel- 
— lowish, and beautifully variegated with red veins ; ovate, con- 
cave, acute, indented, and plaited at the edge; and the fila- 


' Percival says, that in Ceylon it forms a noble shade; but it is said to render 
‘the air under it unwholesome. Account of Ceylon, $22. 


. 202 


and gently laxative. The simple infusion of the pulp in warm 


‘rup poured over it, till the cask is filled: the syrup pervades: 
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ments purplish, bearing incumbent brownish anthers: the 
pods are thick and compressed; those from the West Indies 
from two to five inches long, with two, three, or four seeds¢ 
those from the East Indies are twice as long, and contain five, 
six, or seven seeds the seeds in both are flat, angular, shining, 
and lodged in a dark pulpy matier. | 

In the West Indies the pods are gathered. in June, July, and 
Angust, when fully ripe; and the fruit being freed from the 
shelly fragments, 1s placed in layers in a cask, and boiling sy- 


every part quite down to the bottom, and when cool the cask 
as headed for sale’. The East India tamarinds are darker-co- 
loured and drier, and are said to be preserved without sugar. 
When tamarinds are good, they are free from any degree of 
mustiness; the seeds are hard, flat, and clean; the strings tough : 
and entire; anda clean knife thrust into them does not re- 
ceiye any coating of copper. They should be preserved im 
closely covered jars. ' tees : im . 

Qualities. ‘Tamarinds are inodorous, and have an agree- : 
able acid sweetish taste. According to the analysis of Vauque- ! 
lin the pulp contains, independent of the sugar with which it. 
is mixed, supertartrate of potass, gum, jelly, citric acid, tar- 
taric acidy malic acid, and -a feculent matter. The acid taste 
chiefly depends on the citric acid, the quantity being greater 
than that of the others; 3xvj of the prepared pulp containing 
3j{s of citric acid, but only 5ij of tartaric acid, 3fs of super- 
tartrate of potass, and 5fs of malic acid. | 3 

Medical properties and uses. ‘Tamarind pulp is refrigerant, 


water, or a whey made by boiling 31) of it in two pints of 
inilk, and straining, form very grateful refrigerant beverages, 
which are advantageously used in febrile diseases. The dose 
of the simple frnit required to act upon the bowels is so large 
that it is seldom given alone‘as a purgative, but is generally 
combined with cassia or manna, the action of which it aug- 
ments ; or with such of the nentral purgative salts as are not 
decomposed by it; which is the case with those that have 
potass for theif base, and are therefore incompatible in mix-_ 
tures with this fruit. It forms an agreeable addition to infu-- 
sion of senna; but the purgative power of the senna is weakened 
by it. , 3 
| ” Officinal preparations. Confectio Cassie. i. E. D. Confectio Sen- 
ne. L.E D. Infuswm Tamarindi cum Senna. E.D. . 
TANACETUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 1809. . 

C7.19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Superflua. Nat, ord. Composites Discoidess | 
- Linn, Corymbiferse Juss. 
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* Leng’s Jamatea, itt.\729. 
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* Discoid. meee? 

G. 1472. Receptacle naked. Pappus- ama nibs Calyx imbri- 
cate, hemispherical. Calge Tays obsolete, trifid. 

Species 18. ‘Tanacetum vulgare*. Common Tansy. .Med. Bot. ad ed. 
67.t. 27. Smith Flor. Brit, 862: Eng. Bot. 1229. 

Officinal. ; FOLIUM, FLos, Edin. TanaceTum, Fontas Dub. 
The leaves of Common Tansy, 


This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on hills, and 
by the sides of roads and fields ; ; flowering in July and An- 
gust: but it is generally cultivated for medicinal and culinary 
purposes. The 1 root is creeping; sending: “up stiff erect stems, 
about two feet in height, leafy, obscurely. hexagonal, and. stri- 
ated; with alternate leaves, doubly pinnatifid, acutely cleft, 
somewhat downy on the under side, eared at the base, and 
embracing the stem: the flowers are in terminal corymhs, of 

a bright yellow colour, and flattish: the leaflets of the calyx 
_ are obtuse, with adry scaly margin: the florets are numerous ; 
those of the disc hermaphrodite and five-cleft, those of the 
margin female and trifid: the seeds are small, uniform, in- 
versely pyramidal, pentagonal, nbbed, of an ash colour ; ; and 
crowned with a narrow, marginate, membranous pappus. 

Qualities. Tansy has a strong peculiar fragrant odour, and 
an acrid bitterish taste somewhat resembling that of camphor. 
These qualities it yields both to water and alcohol ; and in dis- 
tillation with water affords a greenish yellow essential oil, which 
has in perfection the odour of the plant, and probably contains 
‘camphor. 

Medical properties and uses. The leaves and flowers of tansy 
are tonic and anthelmintic. It was formerly regarded asa 
powerful remedy in intermittents, dropsy, hysteria, and ob- 
structed menstruation; but experience and the knowledge of 
better remedies have set aside its use in these diseases. An 
infusion of the whole herb in boiling water has been highly 
extolled as a preventive of the return of gout?; but it is now 
scarcely ever used, except as an anthelmintic for expelling 
Jumbrici, to which it has certainly some pretensions. 

The dose of the leaves in powder is from 9j to 3j, twice a 
day. 


TEUCRIUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 13. | 

Cl. 14. Ord. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia. Nat. ord. Verticillate 
Linn, Labiate Juss. 

G. 1093. Corolla no upper lip, but a fissure in place of it. Stamens 
protruded. 


1 Radius calidiore estate prodit, Willdenow, |. ¢. 
2 Apripione AcmrapuarAgs Dioscoridis. 
3 Clarke, Essays Physical and Liter ary, iil. 438, j 
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Species 12. Teucrium Marum. Common Marum. Med, Bot, 2d ed. 


vied. #, .115. ; ; | 
Species 36. Teucriam Chamedrys. Wall Germander. Med. Bot. 2d 


ed. 358, t. 130. | 

1. Tevcrium mary '. ty 

Officinal, Marum syriacum; HERBA. Dub. The herbaceous part 
of Common Marum. ; | 

This plant is perennial, a native of Spain and Syria, but 
cultivated in our gardens*. It has a low shrubby stalk, send- 
ing out many woody hoary branches ; and in its proper soil 
and climate rises three or four feet in height. The Jeaves are 
small, and placed opposite at each joint, pointed, and some- 
times nearly three-lobed ; green on the upper.surface, and hoary 
beneath: the flowers, which are in ioose terminal whorled 
Spikes, are very downy, and of a bright red colour. 

Qualities. The leaves rubbed between the fingers have 2 
volatile aromatic odour, which readily excites sneezing; their 
taste is bitterish, pungent, and acrid, depending on a volatile 
oil which can be obtained separate by distillation with water.. 

Medical properties and uses. This plant isan useful errhine; 
and as it possesses no narcotic property is in some cases pre- 
ferable to tobacco, It 1s generally a component in sternuta- 
tory powders. | | 

Officinal preparation. Pulvis Asari compositus. E. D. 

. 2, TEUCKIUM CHAMEDRYS. " 
Officinal, CuaMezprys uersa. Dub, Wall Germander, 

This is an indigenous perennial plant, growing on old ruins3 
and walls; flowering in June and July. It has a creeping © 
root: the stems are nearly erect, branched, round, leafy, and’ 
hairy: the leaves subovate, cut, crenate, hairy, veined, and 
attenuated at the base: the flowers are axillary: the calyx is 
rough, with pointed scemeuts: the corolla of a purple colour, 
bilabiate, with the upper lip short and cut in the middle, and 
the lower separated into spreading lobes, the central of which 
is large and roundish. 4 

Qualities. The recent leaves have a slight aromatic odour, 
which is dissipated by drying; their taste 1s modcrately bitter. 
Water extracts its active matter completely ; alcohol only par- 
tially. | | BF 

Medical properties and uses. Wall germander has been ac- 
eounted tonic, stomachic, diuretic, and emmenagogue; and is 
said to prove efficacious in uterine obstructions, agues, gout, 
and rheumatism +; but it is perhaps not improperly neglected, 


/ 


1 '¢¢06eev Dioscoridis. . 

2 It appears to have been cultivated in Britain so early as 1648. 

3 Winchelsea castle. Wails of Norwich near Magdalen gate. Smith. 

4 Charles V. is said to have beer cured of scvere rheumatism by a vinous de- 


eoction of this plant, taken daily for sixty days. 
ee ps 
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being scarcely ever ordered. . The dose of the pulverized herb 

may “be from grs. x to 5}, given three or four times.a day. 


TOLUIFERA. Spec. Plant. Wilid. ii. 545. 
Cl. 10. Ord. 1, Decandria Monogynia. Nat, ord. Terebintacez Juss: 


. G. 828. Calyx five-toothed, bell- -shaped, Petals five, the lowest one — 


the largest, obcordate. Style none, 

Species 1. Tolnifeus balsamum. Balsam of Tolu-tree. Med. Bot, 2d 

ed. 607. £. 215. 

Officinal. Bausamum TroLturanum. Lond. Dub. 

Mum. Edin. Ealsam of Thala. 

‘The Tolu tree is a native of South America, srowing behind 
SG in the province of Tolu.\ It is a large branching ° 
tree, dn veneil with a-rough.gray bark: the leaven are on short 
petioles, alternate, elliptical, entire, pointed, and of a light 
green colour: the flowers are in lateral clusters, each on a 
slender pedicel : the calyx is bell- shaped, with one of the teeth 
produced beyond the others: four of the petals are equal, li- 
near, and a little longer than the calyx ; the fifth is large, in- 
versely cordate, and with a claw the lenoth of the calyx : : the 
filaments are short, and support large anthers: the germen 1s 
oblong, with a sessile’ pointed stigma : the fruit is a round 
berry the size of a pea. 

The balsam is obtained from incisions of the bark, from 
which it flows freely in hot weather; and 1s afters vards put 
into small gourd- shells, in which state it is brought to this 
country. 

Qualities. Balsam of Tolu has an extremely fragrant hihoin 
odour, and a warm somewhat sweetish taste. It 1s of a yel- 
low reddish brown colour. and of athick tenacious consistence, 
becoming solid and brite by age.’ Exposed to heat it melts, 
easily inflames, and disperses with its peculiar’ odour that of 
benzoic acid. In distillation with water it vields a small por- 
tion of volatile oi], impregnates the water with its odour, and 
by continging the process benzoic acid sublimes. It is soluble 
in alcohol, forming a tincture which is rendered milky by wa- 
ter, but no precipitate falls. Mr. Hatchett found, that wher 
it is dissolved in the smallest quantity of solution of potass, 
its own odour is lost, and it acquires a fragrant smell resem- 
bling that of the clove pink. When digested in sulphuric acid, 
a considerable quantity of pure benzoic acid sublimes; ind 
the same occurs during its solution in nitric acid, which also 


3 BALSA= 


evolves traces of prussic acid. 


Medical properties and uses. Tolu balsam is a stimulating | 
expectorant 5 and although less heating than the other balsams, 
is, nevertheless, 1M) proper in pulmonic affections attended with 
inflammation. It forms an elegant addition to more: active 
niedicines in cases of asthma and chronic catarrh ; and on the 
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“whole j is more employed on account of its agreeable flavour, 
than for any efficacy it possesses. The dose of the fluid bal- 
sain may be from tv to f5{s, suspended in-water by means of 
mucilage or yolk of ege. 


Officinal preparations. Tinctura Benzoini composita. LE, D. Tine+ | 
tura Toluifere Balsami. ¥, D. Syrupus Tolutani. ‘ti | 


TORMENTILLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. ii. 1112. As : 


C1.12. Ord. 9, Icosandria Polygynia. Nat. ord. Senticose Linn: Rov 
sacee Juss. 


G. 1001. Calyx three-cleft. Petals four. Seeds roundish, sealed af. 
. fixed to a small juiceless receptacle. 
Species 1. Tormentilla erecta. Common Tormentil, or Septfoil (off- 


cinalis). Smith Flora Brit. £52. Engl Bot. #, 803. Med. Bot. 2¢ 
ed. 503. #. 181. 


Officinal. TorMEenTILL~ RADIX. Lond. Dub. ——}; RADIX. Eee 

‘Tormentil root. 

This is a very comm on indigenous perennial plant, growing 
im dry pastures and on heaths; flowering in June and July. 
The root 1s woody: the stems are erect, branched, diffuse or 
 procumbent, round and leafy; the leaves. are nearly sessile, 
ternate, lanceolate, serrated, and hairy, accompanied by deeply 
incised stipules: the dciivers are on long, capt Wary, opposite, 
solitary, one-flowered peduncles ; the calyx Consists of ovate, 
hairy, alternately larger and smaller segments, the latter of 
which are exterior; the petals have short claws, are obcordate, 
and of a golden yellow coluur: the seeds are few, and wrinkled, 

Qualities. The root hasa’very slightly aromatic odour, and 
an austere styptic taste. It is knotty; ; externally blackish, and 
internally reddish. To boiling water it yields its active matter, 
which appears to oF chiefly tannin, as the infusion is copiously 
precipitated by solution of isinglass, and strikes a deep black 
with sulphate of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. Tormentil root is a powers 
ful astringent. It has been employed with success in inter- 
mittents, but more efficaciously im diarrhaas; particularly 
those attendant on phthisis, as it produces’ its astringent effects 
without increasing the general excitement. Asa local reme dy 
it may be advantageous) y used in the form of gargie and lation 
in ulcerations of the tongue and mouth, against spongy gums, 
and as an application to feetid ill- conditioned sores: but it is 
‘seldom used, It may be given in substance, or in the form of 
decoction. The dose of the powdered root is from 5s to 3]. ~ 


TRITICUM. Spec. Plant. Willd. 1. 476. 
Ci.3. Ord. 2. Triandiia Monogynia. Nit. ord. Gramina. 


G. 152. Calyx two-valved, solitary, subirifiorqus. Flower somewhat 
obtuse, 


* annual, : 
Species’ 2. Triticum hz y beraum. Winter Wheat. Gartner Fructibus. 


‘ 


bd 
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Officinal. Fariwa. Amytum. Lond. Edin, Triticum; seMinum 
FARINA; AMYLUM. Du’. Wheat flour. Starch. 


_ The country whence this valuable grain originally came is 


dathawn ; but it is certain that Sicily was the part of Europe 
where it was first cultivated. It has two sets of roots; one set 
proceeding directly from the seed, and the other from what is 
denominated the corora.of the plaut, about two inches above 
the first: the coronal roots do not shoot till spring-time, and 
collect more nutriment than the seminal roots': the ears or 
Spikes are long, with the grain lodged in four rows, and im- 
bricate: the chaff smooth, bellied, and terminated by very short 
awns, distinguishing it from spring wheat (Triticum cestivum), 
which has awns three inches long. Many varieties of wheat 
are cultivated in this country, of ‘which ‘the white. Dantxic is 
considered the best. The grain ts-small ‘and translucent, and 
vields a flower which makes more bread than that of any other 
variety of wheat. After the mechanical operation of grinding, 
- avhich wheat undergoes to convert it into flower, the farina- 
ceous part of the seed is separated, by means of cloth sieves, 
into several distinct portions of various deerecs of fineness ; 
but the whole may be resolved into two: 1. four, which cone 
stitutes more than two thirds of the whole; and 2. bran, which 
consists chiefly of the husk of the seed. 

Starch is manafactured by steeping either entire or coarsely 
bruized wheat in cold water, till it swells, and yields a milky 
juice when squeezed. -[t is then subjected fo pressure in coarse 
bags placed in vats filled with water; and when all the milky 

juice is obtained, the bags are removed, atid the fecula deposits 
itself. Ina short time the supernatant hquor ferments, and 
alcohol and acetic acid are formed init. ‘The whole is now 
put into tubs called frames, in which the impure fecula.ts al- 
Jowed to subside 5 and after the water is poured off, the upper 
part of the sediment which. last subsided being dirty and dis- 
coloured, is scraped off from the starchi below: this is then 
repeatedly well washed, pressed in cloths, and dried by a gentle 
heat, during whieh it-cracks into small colamnar miasses, and 
is the finest white starch of the shops *. 

Qualities. Flour is inodorous and nearly ins} ipid, Water 

with which it has been macerated acquires an opaline colour 
and a sweetish taste; affords precipitates with infasion of galls 
and the strong acids, and rapidly becomes sour. It appears-to 
- contain eluten, sugar, mucilage, and phosphate of lime; be- 
sides which, flour contains starch that remains insoluble, The 


1 Hirters Georzical Essays, Essay v. 
2 The ordinary blue starch, which is coloured with a solution of smalt and 
alum in water, i: unfit for medicinal uses. ‘The process of making starch varies 


in differeat manufactories. ‘The Chians first made starch. 
‘ 
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action of these principles on each other, when flour is kneaded, 
with water, and yeast added to the miass, excites the panary 
fermentation, aad produces bread, a little salt being added to 
wye it sapidity. The large proportion of gluten in wheat flour, 
renders it fitter for this purpose than any other kind of flour, 
During the process a large quantity.of carbonic acid gas 1s 
evolved, which swells up the mass, and gives it the sponginess 
aud lightness which characterize well baked. bread’, For the 
purpose of baking bread a heat of 488° is required. 

Starch is inodorons and insipid ; mm white columnar masses 
which are easily reduced to powder. It is insoluble in alco- 
hol, ether, and cold water; but in the latter it falls to powder, 
Boiling water dissolves it, and forms an insipid, inodorous, 
semitransparent, opaline, gelatinous-like paste. This when 
spread out in a dry air becomes brittle and opaque; but when 
exposed, without being spread out, it separates into a watery 
fluid, and an opaque paste ; sours, car becomes. mouldy, Al- 
cohol precipitates starch white and tough from its solutions ; 
acetate of lead and infusion of galls also throw it down, ais) 
the precipitate formed: by the latter is redissolved by heating 
the liquid to. 120°. Although potass dissolves starch, yet the 
solution of it is not altered by potass, carbonate of potass, or 
ammonia: but a solution of potass in alcohol, and a solution 
of sulpburet of potass in alcohol, both produce precipitates. 
From the products obtained from distilling starch per se, it 


appears to be a ternary conipound of carbon, oxygen, and hy- 


drogen. 

Medical properties and uses. The utility. of bread as an ar- 
ticle of dict requires no parlicular notice: as a medicinal agent 
it is used for forming poultices, cataplasms, and for giving 
bulk and form to very active medicines which require to be 
given in minute doses, in the solid state, or as pills. When 
foasted._ and infused i in water, it gives a pleasant flavour to the 


fluid, and renders it more acceptable as a-diluent in febrile — 


diseases, and as the urdinary beverage of the dyspeptic. Starch 
is not less nutritive than bread, and is perhaps more digestible. 
It forms the greater part of the nutritive matter of the different 
grains; and the farinaceous substances which are in general 
use as the dict of the sick, such as sago, salep, tapioca, arrow 
root, and gruel, are only diferent modifications of starch. The 
solution of starch is emploved medicinally as a demulcent ; 
but as it is very readily acted on by the stomach, it cannot be 


' The method ef niaking leavened pica similar to ours was prebably invented 
by the Egyptians 5: be it appears that the iesraelites were acquainted w:thit after 
they sojourned in Egypt, but not before. [t was known to the Greeks during 
the cena war ee the use of. yeast or Larm was REST by the ancient 
Mauls 
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of much service in involving acrid matters in the intestines, 
when taken by: the mouth. In the torm of enema, however, 
‘it is often and advantageously used for allaying the effects of 
acrid bile on the coats of the rectum in bilious diarrhoea and 
dysentery; and for sheathing the rectum in cases of abyasion, 
and inflammation of the gut. It is the common vehicle for 

the exhibition of opium per anum. a 
Officinal preparations. Mucilago Amy. L.E.D  Pulvis Traga- 

canthe compositus.L, Pilule Hydrargyri. E. Trochisci gummosi. E. 
TUSSILAGO. Spec. Plant. Willd. iii. 1962. 

(Cl. 19. Ord. 2. Syngenesia Supertiua. Nat. ord. Composite Discoi- 
dex Linn. Corymbiferze Juss, : 

G. 1483. Receptacle naked. Pappus simple. Calyx scales equal, as — 
long as the disk, sabmembranaceous. Corolla female. Florets ligue 
late, toothless. . 

Species 12. Tussilago Farfara', Common Coltsfoot. Med. Bot, 2d 
ed. 45, t. 18. Smith Flor. Brit. 878. ngl. Bot. t 429. 

Officinal, Tussiuaco. Lond. —— rottum, Fios. Edin. Tus 
siLaGo; FoLIA. Dub. Coltsfoot Jeaves and Howers. 

Coltsfoot 1s an indigenous perennial plant, growing in 
moist, marly, and clayey soils. Jt flowers in March and April, 
and the leaves appear in May and June. The root is long and 
diffusely creeping, and sends up stems or scapes destitute of 
leaves, crect, five or six inches high, simple, uimfloral, tomen+ 
tose, with sparse, smooth, scale-like bractes of a brownish 
pink colour, lying close to the stem: the flower droops before 
it blows, but afterwards becomes erect, and is of a golden yel- 
low colour; the calyx is composed of linear, trinerved, plane, 
smooth, purplish scales, the length of the disc, equal, uniform, 
and finally reflex: the florets of the ray are numerous, spread~- 

ings linear, twice the length of those of the disc, with a more 
slender stigma: the seeds are smooth, more frequently abor- 
tive, particularly in the dise; with the seed-down sessile, rough, 
white, and shining: the receptacle 1s pitted, flat at first, but 
finally convex: the leaves appear after the flower, are radical, 
petiolate, erect, cordate, angled, and tuothed; smooth, green 
above with reddish veins, hut underneath white and wooly. 
The leaves are more frequently empioyed than the flowers, 
and should be gathered and dried when they are fully expanded, - 
before they have attained their greatest magnitude. ‘ue 
Qualities. The dried leaves are inodorous, and have a rough 
mucilaginous taste. The nmincus it contains is yielded to wa- 
‘ter by coction, and acquires by the boiling a peculiar odour, 
Medical properties and uses. Tussilago is demulcent, and 
a been regarded as expectorant from the earliest ages, having 


1 Baywy Dioscoridis. The name is derived from fin¥ tussis, whence lusstlago ; 
“showing the early opinion of the pectoral virtues of this plant. 
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been smoked through a reed in the days of Dioscorides, with 
the view of relieving the chest from accumulated mucus in 
_ catarrh, asthma, and phthisis. It is still used as a demulcent 
in catarrhal and phthisical affections ; but very little reliance is 
placed on its powers. Cullen thought he perceived good ef- 
fects result from the use of the expressed juice of the recent 
Jeaves in scrophula; but his observations have not been gene- 
rally confirmed '. 

The decoction of ‘the'leaves i is the usual form of exhibiting 
tussilago. A handtul of the leaves is boiled in Oij of water ia 
Oj; and the decoction after being strained is sweetened with 
Se gaat or syrup. The dose is a teacupful, occasionally 
taken. 


VALERIANA.. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 175. 
Cl. 3. Ord. 1, Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Aggregate Linn. 
Dipsacez Juss. 
G. 75. Corolla monopetalous, gibbous on one side of the base, supe- 
rior, Seed one. 
* valerians, with a single downy seed. 
Species 6. Valeriana ‘officinalis. Officinal, or Great Wild Valerian. 
Med. Bot. 2d edit. 77. t.32. Smith Flora Brit. 38. 
Officinal. Vawerran® rapix, Lond, Dub. 
Wild Valerian root. 5 
This species of valerian is an indigenous perennial plant, 
flowering in June. There are two vaiietics of i it; one growing 
in woods and marshy ground, the other on high pastures and 
heaths ; and the sensible qualities of the second are consider- | 
ably greater than those of the first. It has been often regarded | 
as the ¢z of Dioscorides ; but Sibthorp has proved this opinion —- 
to be erroneous, and decribed the real valerian of the ancients 
as a distinct species under the name of Valeriana Dioscoridis *, 
The roots of valerian are long slender fibres issuing from 
heads : the stems rise three or four feet in height ; are round, 
grooved, hollow, and terminated with flowering branches dis- 
posed crosswise: the leaves are larger at the hase of the stem, 
decreasing.in size towards the summit; opposite, connate, and 
bearded at the base below; pinnate, with a terminal leaflet a 
little larger than the rest ; all the leaflets deeply veined and ser- 
rated, of a dark green colour on the upper surface, and paler 
sintlemeath » : the flowers are small, in corymbs, odorous, and 
interspersed with lanceolate, connate, bearded, waved, pale 


ys 


3 RADIX. Edin. 
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1 Mat. Med. i il. 160. ae 
9 Silttherp, Flora Greca, p . 24, t. 33.. Dr. Smith, the learned editor of Sib- _. 
thorp’ s Work, says, * Hines est vere $ov Dioscori ai; a nemine botanicorum re- 
centiorum ante Sibthorp detecta.” ‘Willdenow’s 7th species, Valeriana phu, 
svhich was hitherto supposed to be the plant of Dioscorides, does not accord 
with his description, whereas that of BiOMiOne, corresponds with it in almost 
every particular. 
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bractes: the calyx is a slight margin at the top of the germen; 
the.corolla tubular, white with a ‘shade of pink, divided at the 
margin into five reflected obtuse segments : the filaments are 
spreading with the corolla, and support round yellowish an- 
thers: the style is shorter, with a trifid stigma 3 ‘and the cap- 
sule is crowned with a feathery pappus, purplish at the base, 
and contains oné oblong, ovate, compressed seed. 

The rceots should be dug up in autumn when the leaves de- 
cay, or in spring before they expand, and preserved in a dry 
place. Those which grow wild on a calcareous soil are pre- 
ferable to those that are cultivated. They lose three-fourths of 
their weight by jabs 6 Cats are allured and delighted with 
the odour. | - 

Quulities. Valerian root has a strong peculiar unpleasant 
odour, and a warm bitter subacrid taste. Trommsdorff has 
lately chemically examined it. Its virtues appear to depend on 
a very liquid greenish white-coloured volatile oil, which from 
its odour and taste seems to contain much camphor. [ts spe- 
eific gravity at 77° ts 0°9340; when exposed to light it be- 
comes yellow ; a small portion of nitric acid converts it into 
resin, and a larger dose into oxalic acid. The expressed juice 
of the root contains starch, extractive, and gum; while the 
roots deprived of this juice yield a portion of black-coloured 


resin, but consist chiefly of woody fibre’, The active matter 


of valerian root 1s.extracted by boiling water, alcohol, and Sso~ 
lutions of the pure alkalies. 

Medical properties and uses, Valerian root is antispastnodic, 
tonic, and emmenagogue. It is advantageously employed in 
hysteria, symptomatic epilepsy, hethicrania, and other affec- 
tions depending on a morbid susceptibility of the nervous sy- 
“stem. We have also found it execedingly serviceable in hy- 
pochondriasis. It may be exhibited in substance combined 
with a_small portion of mace or cizmamon; or in the forms of 
infusion or tincture. The extract is a bad form of preparation. 

The dose of the powdered root may be from 9j to 5}, three 
of four times a day. | 

Officinal preparations. Extractum Valeriane. D. Infusum Vale- 


riane. D, Tinctura Vileriane. L. D, _ Tinctura Valerianee ammo- 
niata. L. D, 


VERATRUM.. Spec. Plant. Willd. iv. 895. 


Cl.23. Ord, 1. Polygamnia Monecia. Nat. ord. Coronariz Linn. Jun- 


ci Juss. 
_G, 1859. Hermaphrodite. Calyx 0. Corolla six-petalled. “Stamens six. 
Pistils-three. Capsules three, many-sided. 
Male the same. Ruciment of a pistil. © 


t Annales de Chimie, Ixx. 95. Thomson's Chem. 4th ed. v. 204. 
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Species 1. Veratrum album. White Veratram, or Hellebore. Med: 
Bot. 2d ed. 753. t. 257. | 
 Officinal, Veratri wants. Lond. —-—; rapix. Edin. Hevwr- 
BORUS ALBUS; RADIX. Dub. White Hellebore root. 
. Veratrum is a native of the mountainous parts of Greece, 
» Italy, Switzerland, and Russia. Those specimens which are 
cultivated in our gardens flower in July. The root is peren- 
nial, beset with strong fibres gathered into a head: the stem 
iS thick, ronnd, hairy, erect, three-or four feet in height, and 
branching: the leaves are oblong- ovate, about tev inches long, 
and five broad in the middle; plaited longitudinally, embracing 4 
‘the stem at the base, and of a yellowish green colour: the 
flowers are in long terminal spikes, coniposed of. small alter- 
nate spikelets, each accompanied with a lanceolate bracte;the 
flower consists of six persistent petals, of a pale green colour 3 
three of thes oblong and lanceolate, with a membranous edvre; 
and three calvcinal, which enclose the other three in the bud, 
one balf shorter and heartshaped, with a small point-at the 
top: the filaments closely surround the germen, diverge and 
bend down at the summit, and are terminated by yellow qua- 
drangular anthers : the germens are three in each hermaphro- 
dite flower', oblong, with erect hairy styles crowned with flat 
spreading stigmas ; “and becoming two-celled capsules, con- 
taining many compressed membrartous seeds. 

Although the root only is oficinal, yet every part of the. 

plant is extremely acrid and poisonous. 
ualities. The recent root bas a strong disagreeable odour, 
and a bitterish very acrid permanent taste but the odour is lost 
by drying. : 

Medical properties and uses. White hellebore is a violent 
cathartic, emetic, and sternutatory, When taken internally, 
even in moderate ‘doses, i its operation 1s violent and dangervus ; 
producing, besides hypercatharsis with bloody stools and ex- 
cessive vomiting, great anxiety, tremors, vertigo, syncope,. 
sinking of the “pulse, cold sweats, and convulsions, termi- 

nating, if the dose be large, in death. Its external application 
to an ulcerated surface also produces griping and purging. 
Notwithstanding these effects of veratrum, it has been exhi- 
bited internally, and with advantage in mania and epilepsis 5 
and in some cutaneous affections, as scabies, lepra, and obsti- 

naic herpetic cruptions*. But the most ordinary use of white 
hellebore is as a local stimulant; either as an adjunct ‘to er- 
riune powders in lethargic. cases and gutta serena; or in the 
form of decoction as a wash, or mixed with lard as an oint-. 


i The hermaphrodite flowers are generally on the upper erect spike. 
® Medscal Communications, i, 207. ‘ 
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ment, in psora and herpetic eruptions. In every form, how- 
ever, it requires to be used with caution; and even as an er- 
rhine its acrimony should always be obtunded by mixing it 
with some mild powder, as that of liquorice root or of starch. 

The dose of the powdered root should not exceed grs. ij 


_and for errhine purposes grs. ij or iij should be diluted with 
~ grs. xj of liquorice powder, and a pinch of it snuffed up the 


nose for several successive evenings. 


Offcinal preparations. Decoctum Veratri. L. Tinctura Veratri 
alli, E. Unguentum Veratrt. | 


VERONICA. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 54. 

Cl 2. Ord. 1. Diandria Monogynia. Nat. Ord. Personate Linn, | 
Pediculares Juss. 3 oma 

G. 44. Corolla border four-cleft, with the lowest segment narrower. 
Capsule two-celled. ; 

* * with corymlose racemes: : 

Species 30. Veronica Beccchunga. Broad leaved brooklime. Med. Bot, 
2d edit. 363, t.132. ing. Bot. x. 655. Smith Flora Brit. i. 20. 

Officinal. Beccasunca; uzerBa. Dub. The herbaceous part of 
brook-lime. 


Beccabunga is an indigenous, perennial plant, common in . 


rivalets and clear ditches, flowering in June. The stem, which 


is procumbent or floating, and gives off from the joints long 
simple fibrous roots, is round, leafy, and, like every other 
part of the plant, smooth and shining. The leaves are oppo- 
gite in pairs, on short petioles, oval, obtuse, serraied, some- 
what fleshy, and of a pale-green colour. The flowers are 
collected in opposite axillary clusters, and individually sup- 
ported on delicate footstalks accompanied by linear lanceo- 
late bractes. The calyx is divided*into four acute segments, 
shorter than the corolia, which is of a very beautiful sky-blue 
colour, with the tube white. The anthers are whitish sup- 
ported on filaments, longer than the style; and the capsule 
cloven, almost twin. This plant is green throughout the year, 
but in greatest perfection in the spring. ieee 
Qualities. It is inodorous, and has a bitterish, slightly 
astringent taste. The expressed juice reddeus in a small de- 
gree the more delicate vegetable blues. 
Medical properties and uses. Although brook-lime was 
formerly considered as a good antiscorbutic, yet it is properly 


disregarded by modern practitioners ; and, as Lewis observes, 


if it be expected to produce any good effect, it should be used 


23 food. 


VIOLA. Spec. Plant. Willd. \. 1159. 
G@l. 5. Ord. 1. Pentandria Monogynia, Nat. ord. Campanaces Linn. 
Cisti Juss. | ’ 


= 
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G. 446. Calyx fvesenreh: Corolla five-petalled, irregular, horned — 


at the back. Anthers cohering. Capsule superior, three-valved, 
one-celled, net 


© stemless. be “3 
‘Species 12. Viola odorata’. Sweet Violet. Med. Bot. 2d edit.251. 


t. 89. Smith Flora Brit. 245. 

Officinal. Viotm Fiorzs. Lond. Dub, ——; Fiore. Edin. The 
recent flower of the violet. 
This species of the violet is indigenous, growing mear hedges 


» and on ditch banks; and flowering in April and May. It is a 


low creeping plant, sending out runners, which root at’smalt 
intervals; and send up tufts of leaves and flowers. The roots 


are fibrous. The Jeaves heart-shaped, with crenated edges, on 


slender footstalks ; the upper surtace of a lively green colour, 
the under paler and‘downy.. The flowers are supported on 
delicate, quadrangular, channelled flower-stalks about two 
inches Tong, furnished with two small bractes, and curved at 
the summit. The calyx consists of five green leaflets, the two 


posterior of which are separated by the spur of the corolla. | 
Phe petals have a deep purpkish blue colour, named from them — 


violet, are white at the base; and irregular; the two lateral 
ones are spl near the base ; ; and the posterior, which is 
slightly keeled, has a large spur, enclosing glandular’ appen- 
dices of the. corresponding anthers. ‘The anthers are nearly 
sessile, whitish, flat, supporting orange-coloured membranous 
expansions that cover the’ upper part of ‘the germen; which is 
py rainidal, downy, and crowned with a faleated pistil, 


“For medicinal and chemical purposes, the sweet violet is. 
cultivated in great abundance at Stratford-on-Avon; but the - 


Lordon herb shops are generally supplied from Kent. As the 
petals only, separated from the calyx, are brought to market, 
itis difficult to detect the admixture of the viola Airta, an in- 


odorous species, which is often practised. It is not, howerver,.: 


a matter of much inportance: 
Qualities. Violets have an agreeable sweet odour, and a 


very sonny, bitter, kernel-like taste. When chewed they 


tinge the saliva blue, and yield their colour and flavour te 


boiling wate 

Medical niommiies and ies. The petals of the violet aré 
gently dave’ and were formerly regarded as anodyne and 
pectoral: but they are now scarcely ever used except for pre- 


paring the syrup, “which js given occasionally as a purgative to . 


infants. Their aqueous tincture, and the syrup, are usefal and 
delicate tests of the presence of uncombined acids and alkalies: 
the former changing the blue colour to a red, his latter to 2 
green. 

’ Officinal preparation. Syrupus Viola. EB. D. 


‘ye - & Tov wepgugzy Dioscoridis. 
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Cl. 5. Ord. 1. Pentancria Monogynia. Nat. ord, Hederacee Linn. 
| Vitis Juss. ee 5 ee 
G, 453. Petals cohering at the apex, shrivelling. Berry five-seeded; 

superior, Pose 7 
Species 1. Vitis vinifera. Common Vine. ‘Med. Bot. 2d edit. 144. 

t.57.* Duhamel Arb. iit 1—6. ; 

 Offvinal. Uv passe, Lond, —~; ravicrus sidcarus, ‘vulgo, 

Uva'passa, Edin. Uva passa sore siccata, Dub, Raisins, 

Sun Raisins. . 

The vine 1s a native of most of the temperate regions of the 
earth ; and is cultivated with care wherever its fruit can be 
brought to perfection. Its, culture is supposed to have been’ 
introduced from the East, where it was cultivate, and wine 
made from. the fruit, in the earliest ages'; and afterwards to - 

_ have extended from Italy to Burgundy in the time of the An-. 
' toniness In: Great Britain >the vine was cultivated before the 
“year 731, when Bede finished his History ;. but although it 
was at one period brought to considerable perfection’®, yety 
from the greater value of the ground for the cultivation of 
corn, and the wines produced in this country having never 
equalled those of the continent, vineyards are now scarcely 
known in Britain. The vine, theretore, is cultivated here for 
the dessert only, no raisins are made, and scarcely any wine. . 

The vine has a slender twisted climbing stem, covered with 
a rough peeling fibrous bark. The leaves are Jobed, and sinu- 
ated, serrate, and placed alternately on long footstalks. The 
flowers, which appear in June and July, are smail, and pro- 
duced in clusters, attended by tendrils. The calyx is very 
minute; the petals are of a greenish white colour, adherent at 
their apices, and soon fall off, like a little cap, from the an- 
thers, which then spread, and shed their pollen. The fruit is 
a succulent globular berry, one-celled when ripe; naturally 
containing five seeds; but in general only two, which are hard. 
and of an irregular form. There are many varieties of the vine: 
that which is called the Alexandrian Frontiniac yields the most 
délicious grapes for eating, and the Syrian the largest bunches 3, 

Raisins are made from the varieties named the black raisin ‘ 


VITIS. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1180: 


1 We are told that Noah, afier coming out of the ark, planied a vineyard; 
and “ drank of the vine, and was drunken.” Genesis, chap. ix ver. 20, 21. 

* There weve many vineyards in different parts of this country from which 
wine was made; and we are informed, that in the cellar at Arundel castle, in 
1763, there were sixty pipes of excellent Burgundy, the produce of a vineyard 
attached to the castle. Museuwn Rusticum, i. 85. ; 

_4 This is supposed to be the sort of grape which the spies, sent by Moses to 
* exarhire Canadian, cut down at the brook Esheol; “ a branch with one cluster 
| of grapes, and they bare it betweeit two upon a staff.” Numbers Chap. xii. 23, 

Strabo relates that in Margiana bunches of grapes were produce! two cubits, 
ora yard, long; and in some of the Archipelago islands hey weigh from thirty to 
forty pounds ‘fhe Syrian grape, in thts country, has produced bunches weig h- 
ing nineteen pounds and a naif. Martyn s edition of Mailers Dictionary. 

2D 
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grape, and the white raisin grape. They, are cured in. two 
methods: either by cutting ‘the stalk of the bunches half, 
_ through, when the grapes are nearly ripe, and leaving them 


suspended on the vine till their watery part is evaporated, . 


and the sun dries and candies them; or by gathering the 


grapes when they are, fully ripe, and dipping them in a ley - 


made of the ashes of the burnt tendrils ; after which they are 
exposed to the sun.to.dry. Those cured in the first method 
are most esteemed. They are brought to’ this country packed 
in boxes with sand. 

Qualities. “Grapes when recent and fully ripe have an 
agreeable, cooling, sweety subacid taste. They contain sugar, 
mucilage, and jelly, albumen, gluten’, super-tartrate of potass, 
and tartaric, citric, and malic acids. Raisins differ from grapes 
chiefly in the quantity of saccharine matter being more abundant. 

Medical properties and uses. The ripe fruit of the vine is 
cooling and antiseptic; and when eaten in large quantities diu- 


retic and laxative.: Grapes are very useful in febrile diseases, 


particularly in bilious and putrid fevers, dysentery, and all in- 


flammatory affections. In Syria) the juice of mpe grapes in=~ 


spissated is used in great quantity mm these diseases*. Grapes 
have been strongly recommended as an article of common dict 
in phthisis?; and they certainly contain much bland: nutri- 
tious matter, well fitted for phthisical habits. Raisins are more: 
Jaxative than'the fresh fruit, and are apt to prove flatulent when 
eaten in any considerable quantity. They are used as an adjunct 
to some officinal preparations; but add nothing to their efficacy. 


‘VINUM. Wine. . 


Officinal. Vixum. Vinum album Hispanicum. Lond. Fructus (Vitis — 


viniferze) succus fermentatus, Vinum album Hispanum dictus. Edin. 
Sherry wine. , IM ys 
Although the London and Edinburgh Colleges have desiy- 
nated sherry only, yet all the generous wines are occasionally 
used as medicinal agenis, and therefore we’shall take a general 
view of the manufacture, characters, and properties of wine. 
In the wine countries, when grapes are fully ripe they are 
gathered and immediately subjected to the press. by which the 
juice is separated from the skins and seeds. In some places 
the grapes are previously picked from the stalks, and freed: 


from all the unsound ones with great care: in some they are 
pressed just as they are gathered from the vines ; and in other 


? The gluten is supposed to be the ferment, which excites the vinows fermen- 
tation in the juice of the grape when expressed. Febbroni has shown that it is 
lodged on the membranes that separate the cells of the grape; and does not be- 
come mixed with the saccharine part until the juice is expressed. 

® Russel’s Natural History of Aleppo, vol i. p. 83. . 

3 Moore's View of Society, &c, in Italy, ii. letter 62. ; 

* This isthe case at Madeira; andat Epernay, where the best Champagne ismage 


i 
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places they are almost converted into raisins before they are 
pressed’. The expressed juice is called must, and contains 
all the principles which we enumerated above as being cons 
tained in the grape: these, when the vats holding the must 
are placed in a temperature of 70% begin to act upon each 
other, the liquor becomes turbid, am intestine motion is ‘evi- 
dent in it, its temperature increases; a scum collects’ on ‘its 
surface, and carbome acid pas js disengaged. This is the 
process of vinous fermentation. In a few days its’ activity 
ued decreases, the scum and ‘impurities subside to the 

ottom; and the liquor clears, having lost its saccharine taste, 
and become wine. It is then put into barrels, and in®dué 
time into bottles, in both of which kind of vessels the fermen- 
tation is continued, although in an imperceptible degree; nor 
is it altogether completed till the wine atiains the utmiost limit; 
of its age, and passes into the acetous fermentation.» All the 
principles of the must are perhaps required for the production 
of wine; but the saccharine matter, the eluten, and the-vege- 
table acid, are essential; and on the proper quantity of the 
first in particular, and the manner in which. the. fermentation 
is conducted, depend the strength and goodness of the wine. 
When the sugar is in too great quantity, and jot completely 
decoinposed, or the fermentation checked, the wine retains a 
sweet laste; a more proper proportion, perfect decomposi- 
tion, and brisker fermentation, reider it strong and spirituous 3 
but if the quantity of sugar be small, a thin and weak wine 
is produced... When it is bottled early it becomes brisk and 
sparkling; and it is rough and astringent when the fermenta- 
tion has been conducted on the skins, particularly thase of the 
coloured ‘grapes $ which also gives colour to the wines for 
when. the juice only is fermented, white wines are produced 
from coloured grapes. 

Wine, that bas been too long fermented before being put 
into the casks, is very apt to ‘become sour; and frequently 
oxides of lead, as litharge, and white lead, are employed ta 
correct the acidity. According to Fourcroy, these form a solu- 
ble triple salt, an aceto-tartrite of lead, by uniting with the acetic 
and tartaric acids in the wine?; which daily experience shows 
produces violent colic; and other deleterions ¢flects on those 
who drink it. The fraud may be detected by means of a solu- 
tion of sulphuretied hydrogen gas, as bas been already eg- 
plained. (See Plumbum.) 3 3 

Qualities. Various circumstances, such as climate, soil; 
and the mode of conducting the fermentation, modify the fla- 
vour and taste of wine. The odour of sherry is pleasant and 


t The wine of Cio, ‘which was so much esteemed by the ancients for its 
strength, sweetness, and exquisite aromatic flavour, is made from nearly dricé 
rapes. & Annales de Chimie, 1. 76. 

2n2 


aromatic; the taste warm, and slightly aciduious, with some: 


degree of the agreeable’ bitterness of the peach kernel. . The 
taste of Port is austere, and bitterish ; and claret.is less rough,. 
thinner, and higher flavoured. Of the common white wines. 
Madeira’ is the strongest; Malaga the sweetest; and hock. 
the most acidulous. _ Champagne 1s sparkling, and acidulous, 
owing to earbome acid gas which it contains loosely com- 
bined. But notwithstanding these differences the essential 


components of all wines are the following: One or more. 


= 


acids ; generally the malic, which is in greatest quantity in 


the weakest wines, but iu some the carbonic predominates : 
Extractive matter, which in old wines precipitates, and is 


deposited with tartar: A volatile oil, on which the flavour 


depends: Colouring matter; and Alcohol, the mest.im- 


portant of its ingredients, and that one on which its dietetie. 


and medical properties depend +. 


a 


1 The ieland ef Madeira exports about. 15,000 pipes of wine annually, of. 


which 4,500 come to Great Britain. 


“2 Neuman examined various wines, and the results, wltich are given in the 


following table, are inportant,.as they show the relative portions of spirit each 


wine contains. (Not having Neuman’s work at hand, we. have copied this 


from ‘Thomson’s Chemistry, believing it to be correct.) 


Contains of 


Al Quart of highly rectified| thick, oity,unctuous,igummy && tar- a 

Spirit. resinous Matter. jianees Matter. Water. 

ee, 3s 43, ‘orig 3. 3. ers. |b. 3%. 5. ere: 
Aland - bj ie ae ee O bes O 24 Si Bice 
Alicant - ten Bay 6, 0.,20 0:1 40.12.26. 0 
Burgundy - Ye 0 4 0 0 1 40 |}2 9 0 20 
Carcassone == anaiG 0 4 #10 OP! BQ a © B47 80 
Champagne - | 2 3 0) 640 DO 2 o/Op 126 PBiy.SoO 
French »- - 3.0 0 6 40 Oa Og ee at ey 
Frontivaae = | a 0 ae NY 0 5 20 |2 4 630 
Vin Crave - 3. 'D Be 0 28 Oo 2 9 O&O @ 
Hermitage - Sit 12 1a Oo ks 40-4 12" Fi F 20 
Madeira -f ae 8.) 2't 0 BS Oo Wee Ae SO 
Malmsey _ - eh eee Dale SO gay: 2° $8072 °1 2:0 
eae Te 2 6 03 0 0 3 40 |2 8 02 

Pulciano 

» Moseile - id 2 2 Oo 4 20 Of Ts SOs aioe) CEG 
Muscadine - Boi 9 4 OD y Rae 4 els Mae a eae 8 3 
WMenfchatel - $ 2 4°00 EER O12 BBs F2DGF 
Palmsee < - QHs 20y an 0 4 450218 -2ir3io 
Pontac - - | 2:0 Oo 5 20 On Sh (Oyo FSF ae 
Old Rhenish - | 2 0 io © 0 2 20 |2 8 5 46 
Rhenish ~ | 4 O° "SF a20 OF °S4' 12°. 9 Bee 
Salamanca - S08 3° 4) 90 2:0. +O 12 “Speke 
Sherry - - + AO 6 O O 2 DLO 2 eee 
Spanish - - Lie | 28 TO 9°°4 0 TI oO 
Vino Tinto - 3 0 6 4 0O 16 | OF18)-0'6" Oo 
Toka < = hale) 40S 40 SPO vOraZyOy, Si: O 
Tyrol ced - 1 4 | Vile ed tba 0. 4.0.42 8°6 O 
Red wine - 16 0 4 40 0 2 20 |2-9 ‘8 20 
White - s 2.0 ORT oO OQ 3 Omaoe 7 0, <Q. 
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Medical properties and uses. Wine, when ood and of a 
proper age, is cordial and. tonic; but when new it is flatulent, 
debilitating, and purgative, and intoxicates sooner than old 
wine. Ina dietetical point of view, the temperate use of it 
promotes digestion, and gives additional energy to the action 
of the heart and arteries, strengthens the animal functions, 
-exhilarates the spirits, sharpens the wit, and calls into action 
all the intellectual powers. Taken in excess, it intoxicates, 
producing sickness, headach, vertigo, and diarrhea, with ner- 
vous tremors, which continue for two or three days ; and like 
ardent spirit its habitual excessive nse extinguishes the faculties 
ef both body and mind, producing dyspepsia; emaciation, and 
debility, hepatic and pulmonary inflammations, palsy, gout, 
dropsy, and a long train of diseases and wretchedness. 


As a remedy, wine is stimulant, antiseptic, tonic, and anti 


spasmodic. Its stimulating properties are less diffusible but 
more permanent than alcohol ; and hence its dose is more 
easily regulated, and its effects are more certain. In all dis- 
€ases accompanied with much debility, as intermittents, ty- 
phoid fevers, and in cases of extensive-ulccration or gangrene, 
wine is not only the best addition to cinchona bark and opi- 
um, but 1s a remedy on which. alone there is much reliance 5 
in some convulsive affections, as symptomatic tetanus, and 
chorea, much benefit has been derived from its use; anes in 
the convalescencies from all severe diseases it is the most ef= 
ficacious and the quickest mean we can employ for restoring 
the exhausted strength and vigour. Wine operates. less 
powerfully on the system in a State of disease than in health: 
the quantity, however, to be given, and the proper period of 
exhibiting it, require to be regulated with much judgment. 
The skin ‘being open, and npt dry or hot, the strength sinking, 
and the ulcerations, if any exist, assuming a gangrenous ap- 
pearance, indicate the use of wine: and when, in the event of 
the pulse being low and Spurge: wine restores its firmness 
without increasing delirium, and induces sleep, it may be given 
with a contidence of the greatest benefit. But if on the con+ 
trary it renders the pulse quicker, increases heat, thirst, delirium 
or watchfulness, its exhibition ought immediately to be dis» 
continued. The quantity to be giv ‘en depends entirely on the 
nature of the disease, and the intentions for which it is ad- 
ministered. In typhus the proper rule is to give it till the 
pulse fills, the delirium abates, and the extremities warm; and 
it should be repeated on the smallest Apprapanes, of stupor, 
quick and sinking pulse, or tremor’. A few glasses, and 
these even diluted with water, given in the space of twenty- 


3 Moore’s Medical Sketches. 
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four hours, will often produce all that is required from wine ¢ 


but sometimes very large quantities are necessary.. In a case 
of symptomatic tetanus, mentioned by Currie’, five bottles oF 
Madeira wine were taken every day for some time, without 
producing the least symptoms of ebriety, or morbidly exciting 
the pulse; but on the contrary with the utmost advantage in 
a)laying irritation, and relieving the patient. In ordinary cases 
of fevers, however, wine is, perhaps, in general too freely 
given, so as to occasion exhaustion instead of supporung 
strength. . 


ULMUS.. Spec. Plant. Willd. i. 1324. : 

€l..5. Ord. 2. Pentandria Digynia. Nat. ord. Scabride Linn, 
Amentaceee Juss. . 

G. 505. Calyx tive-cleft. Corolla none. Capsule (samara) com- 
pressed, membranaceous. 


species 1 Ulmus campestris?. Common Elm. Med. Bot. 2d edit. 


710. #. 242. Smith Flora Brit. i. 281. 
Officinal. Unmr correx. Lond. ; CORTEX INTERIOR. Edin, 

Ut_mus; correx tnrertor. Dub. Elm bark. 

The elm-tree is indigenous, and very abundantly cultivated, 
flowering early in April, before the leaves are unfolded.- It 
grows to a considerable height, sending off strong, spreading, 
Jateral branches; with the bark of the trunk very rough 
and cracked, but that-of the younger. branches smooth and 
tough. The leaves are rough on both sides, villose beneath 
along the veins, serrate, longer on one side of the midrib than 
en the other, about three inches long, two broad, and of a 
dark-green colour. The flowers are in distinct gems, clustered, 
scarcely peduncled, numerous, small, of a brownish flesh co- 
Jour, and have a violet odour. The capsules are oblong, 

The inner part of the bark of the younger branches, which 


is of a yellowish colour, is the part officinally used, and is’ 


sold freed from the epidermis. 

Qualities. Elm-bark is inodorous, and has a slightly bitter 
slimy taste. When boiled in a small quantity of water it 
forms a thick dark brown coloured decoction, which gela~ 
tinizes as it cools; and when evaporated leaves a brittle semi- 
transparent substance, soluble in water, but insoluble in al- 
cohol and ether, to which, however, it imparts a brownish 
colour. The brittle residue, when treated in the same manner 
as Klaproth treated: the gum-like exudation from the Udmus 
nigra, afforded nearly the same results ?; but from the effects 
ef some re-agents (see Decoction,) I am inclined to regard it ag 
a peculiar modification of mucus, combined with extractive, 
gallic:acid, and super- tartrate of potass, which Scheele detect- 
ed in elm-bark. | 


2 Reports on Water, i. 174... _? Tivease Greceorum. 
3 Thomson's Chemistry, 4th edit. iv. 695, 
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Medical. properties and uses. This bark operates as a diu- 
metic, It has been given with seeming benefit in herpetic 
eruptions; and Dr. Lettsom! attributes the cure of a severe 
case of lepra ichthyosis, in which other remedies failed, to the 
use of this bark. Other practitioners have also related cases 
of its efficacy; but Dr. Willan? thinks it is of little use. It 


ds generally given in the form of decoction. 


Officinal preparation. Decoctum Ulmi. 1., D. 
UV AE PASSA. Vide Vitis. 
UVE URSI FOLIA. Vide Arbutus. 


WINTERA.. Spec. Plant. Willd, ii. 1239. 
€i.13. Ord. 4. Polyandria Tetragynia, Nat. ord. Magnoliz Juss. 
G. 1063. Calyx three-lobed. Petals six or twelve. Germens club-— 

shaped. Style none. Berries four or éight, obovate. 

Species 1. Wintera aromatica. Winter's Bark-tree. Med. Bot. 2d 

edit. 047. ¢, 226. © Phil. Trans, xvinO29%:ti Ie fly 2.02! 
Officinal. ; Cortex; vulgo Winteranus Cortex. Edin. 

Winter's Bark. 

The tree is a native of the Straits of Magellan, rowing in 
valleys which are exposed to the sun. It is.a large ever-green 
tree; covered on the trunk with a gray «wrinkled bark, which 
on the branches is green and smooth. The leaves are petiolatey 
elliptical, obtuse, smooth, an inch and a half in length, an inch 
broad in the middle, and of a light-green colour. ~The flowers 
are axillary, two, three, or more together, on short peduncles 
of a milk white colour; with the odour of jasmine; the petals 
are unequal, oval, obtuse, concave, and erect: the filaments 
shorter than the petals, supporting large, oval anthers, and the 
germens turbinated, with sessile, divided, fiat stizmas. The 
berries are of a light- green colour spotted with black, and 
eontain several black at omatic seeds. 

This tree was discovered in 1577 by captain Winter, the 
crew of whose skip used the bark as spice. | It is not often 
found in.the shops; and is frequently confounded with the 
canella alba, from which it may be distinguished by being i in 
larger piecés, and having more of a cinnamon hue. 

Qualities. Winter’s bark has an aromatic odour $ avis a 
pungent hot spicy taste, slowly imparted, but very permanent, 
These qualities depend on a volatile oil, which can bé ob= 
tained separate, in distillation with water. 

Medical properties and uses, This bark is stomachic and 
carminative. I[t has been found efficacious in scurvy, ‘and. 
may be used as an adjunct to simple bitters in dyspepsia ; but 
it does not appear to be superior to canella alba, Ph is very 
little used. 


Medical Memoirs, 152. 2 Description, &e. of Cutaneous Diseases, i, 139. 
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-ZINCUM. Zinc. 
' Zinc is a semiductile metal procured in great abundance i 11 
Britain, particularly in Derbyshire; and in most of the mining 


‘countries of Europe. Tt occurs in 
“A. The metallic state: 


i. one ites with sulphur and iron, Sr. 1. Blende. 
Var. a. Yellow blende. 
b. Brown blende. 
c. Black blende. 


B. Oxidized ; ; 
ii. combined with dient 2. Electric calamine. 
ili, acidified by carbonic acid. 3. Common calamine. 


Var. a. crystallized. 
b. compact. 
c earthy. 
As the third species of these ores is an-article of the materia 


‘medica, we shall describe its characters and properties before 


we notice those of metallic zinc. 

1, Common CaLaMINE. 

Officinal. Caramina. Carlonas Zinci impura. Lond. Carsonas 
Zinci1 mpurvs. Edin. Cavaminaris. Dub. Calamine. im- 
pure Carbonate of Zinc. 

This ore of zinc.is found abundantly in Derbyshire, Somer- 
setshire, Cumberland, and Flintshire, occurring in veins in 
secondary limestone, generally accompanied by galena, calca- 
reous spar, (juartz, and other ores of zinc. The three varieties 
are indiscriminately used ; and consist, according to an ana- 
Jysis by Mr. Smithson ', of the following components : var. a. 
65°2 oxide of zinc, 34°8 carbonic acid ; ; var. b. 64°8 oxide 
of zinc, 35:2 carbonic acid; var. c. 71°4 oxide of zinc, -13°5 
earbonie acid, 15°] water,—in 100 parts of each variety. They 
are, however, generally calcined in a moderate heat, by which 
part of their carbonic acid 1s dissipated, before they are hrought 


go the shops. 


Qualities. Calamine is usually in the form of grayish yel- 
low or reddish yellow friable lumps, without lustre, opaque, 
and breaking with an irregular earthy fracture. The specific 
gravity of the two first varieties is 4° 334; that of the last, 3°584. 
Before the blowpipe calamine becomes ‘yellow 3 and when ex- 
posed to its utmost heat 1s sublimed. It dissolves i in sulphurie 
acid with effervescence, but does not gelatinize. 

It is not used as a remedy till after it is prepared. 

Officinal preparation. Calamina preparate, L. E. D. 
2. Meratuic Zinc. 
Officinal. Zincum. Lond. Edin. Dub. Zinc, 
Although the method of extracting zine from its ores had 


Phil. Trans. 1803, 17, 
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been long known and practised in India and China, yet it was 
not known in Europe till about 1742, when Von Swab first 

obtained it by distillation. At present it is well understood, 
and conducted in the following manner: The sulphuret or 
blende, which is the ore usually employed, is first broken to 


“pieces, and the galena and'pyrites separated by hand; and is 


then roasted in a reverberatory furnace, by which the carbonic 
acid and part of the sulphur are driven off. The roasted ore 
being washed, to separate the metallic particles from the lighter 
paris, is now ground i in a mill with one-eighth of its weight of 
charcoal; and put into large earthen jars s placed 3 in a circular 
furnace, te through the bottom of each of which passes an 
iron tabe that goes through the floor of the furnace into a ves- 
sel of water placed beneath. The cover of each jaris firmly and 
accurately luted on, so that the reduced zine, as it is elevated 
‘by the strong heat of the furnace, not finding a vent to escape 
by the top, descends through the iron tube i into the water, and 
1s there condensed in small metallic drops, that are afterwards 
melted and cast into ingots, in which state it is brought to 


‘market?. 


Qualities. Zine when rubbed between the fingers emits a 


very perceptible odour and a peculiar taste. Its colour is a 


brilliant white with a shade of blue; its fracture shining and la- 


tmeljated; hard, yet staining the finzers black when rubbed 


upon them. Its specific gravity varies from 6°86) to 7:1. In 
any temperature hetween 212° to 400° it is very malleable ; 
but at a bigher temperature it ean be pulverized ina mortar. 
it may be drawn into wire, but its ductility is not great. Zinc 
melts at 6+0° of Fahrenheit; if in contact with air it is ra- 
pidly oxidized ; and at the temperature of ignition burns with 
2 white dazaling flame, and is volatilized in the state of a floc- 
culent white oxide. It is oxidized and soluble inall the acids. 
{tis used only for pharmaccutic al purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Zinci Oxydum, L.E.D. Zinci Sulphas. 

LE, D: ; 
3. ImrurE Oxipe or Zinc. 
Officinal. Oxipum) Zinct imPuRuM. Hain. Turia. Dut. Ims 
pure Oxide of Zinc, Tutty. 

This substance 1s supposed to be an artificial compound of 
the sublimed oxide of zinc that collects in the chinmeys of 
the furnaces in which the ores of this metal are roasted, mixed 
with clay and water, and baked, 

Qualities. Tutty is inodorous and insipid, of a ‘ak nish 
colour on the outside, moderately hard and ponderous, and 
wreaks with a smooth fracture. The internal colour is yellow- 


1 The pruacipal works are neat Bristol, and at Swanscae 
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ish; and the pieces sometimes contain small globules of zine. 
The oxide it contains consists of 85 zinc, 15 oxygen,—in 100 
parts. Itis not employed as a remedy until it is levagercn and 
prepared. 

Officinal preparations. Oxidum Zinci impurum prepardtum. E. 
Unguenium Oxidi Zinct impurt. E, D. 


ZINGIBER. Trans. Linn. Society, viii. 347. 

Cl. 1, Ord. 1. Monandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. Scitaminee Linn. 
Cannz Juss. 

G. novum. Anther double. Filament lengthened beyond the anther 
with a furrowed awl-shaped apex. Style received in the furrow of 
the anther 

Species1. Zingiber officinale’. Officinal Ginger. Jacquin Hortus. 
Vindobonensis, i 31. ¢t. 75. (Amomum Zing giber.) Willd. Spec. 
Plant. i,6. Med. Bot. 2d ed. 731. t. 250. 

Officinal, ZincGiBenis Rapix. Lond. ee ZINGIBER; RADIX 
SICCATA, ET RADIX CONDITA EX INDIA aLLaTa. Edin. " Fopsatd: 
BER; RADIX ConbITA. Dub. Ginger root dried; and the pre- 
served root brought from India. ; 
The ginger plant i is a native of the East Indies”, but ts now 

naturalized to the West Indies, where it flowers 1 in September. 
The root is perennial, creeping, of a compressed roundish form, 
or tuberose, fleshy, and sending off many long fibres and off- 
sets: the stem is annual, rises about three feet in height, is an- 
annual culm, solid, upright, round, and enclosed in an imbri- 
cate membranous sheathing: the leaves are alternate, six inches 
Jong, smooth, and on short embracing petioles: the flowers 
are in a dense ‘spike close to the stem, composed of large up- 
right, ovate, subacuminate, coloured scales, half closing the 
flowers: the calyx is a small double spathe of a dingy 
yellow colour, tubular, with the segments of the border 
conical, and nearly equal : : the anther-bearing filament is ex- 
tended ‘beyond the anther, and terminates in an awl-shaped 
appendage, with a groove to receive the style after it has passed 
between the lobes of the anthers, and terminated with the 
stigma a little beyond the extremity of the filament: the cap- 
sule i is smooth, containing many oblong seeds. _ 

The herbaccous part of the plant withers in December, and 
the roots are dug up in January; but when the root is intended 
to be preserved ‘in syrup, It is ‘dug up when the shoots do not 
exceed five or six inches in height. For preparing the dried 
ginger, after the roots are dug, the best pieces are selected, 
scraped, then washed, and dried in the sun with great care. 
This is called while ginger ; in contradistinction to which the 
roots that are scalded in boiling water, before: being dried are 
denominated bdack ginger. The confected or preserved ginger 


* Liyyitsos Diosceridis. 2 It isuamed alé by the Brahmins. 
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is prepared by scalding the green roots till they are tender; 
then peeing them in cold water, and putting them into a thin 
syrup, from which in a few days they are shifted into the jars 


_inwhich they.come home, and a very rich syrup poured over 


them. 

Dried ginger is imported in bags, each containing about one 
hundred weight. The white kind brings the highest price, 
being more pungent and better flavoured. The external cha- 
racters of goodness in either are soundness, or the being free 
from worm holes ; heaviness, and firmness: the pieces that are 
light and soft, or very friable and fibrous, should be rejected. 
The confected ginger is nearly translucent when good. 

Qualities. Dried ginger has a pungent aromatic odour, 
and a hot biting taste. Its odour appears to depend on a vo- 
Jaule oil, which can be obtained separate in distillation with 
water, and has all the flavour but none of the pungency of 
the root. Water, alcohol, and ether extract its virtues. The 
greater part of ginger root, however, is starch. To separate it, 
triturate the root with water, and strain through cloths: then 
after the fecula suspended in the water has subsided, separate 
it by decanting off the water, and macerate in alcohol; what 
remains undissolved is a tolerably pure insipid starch. The 
pungency resides in a resino-extractive ‘matter, which is com- 
bined with the fecula, but may be obtained separate by evapas 
rating the ethereai tincture on the surface of water. 

Medical properties anduses. Girlger is stimuiant, carminae 
tive, and sialogogue. It has been found useful in flatulent colic, 
dyspepsia, and tympanitis ; and in gout when it attacks the 
stomach. It is less frequently used alone than as an adjunct 
to other remedies to promote their efficacy, and give them 
warmth. The local stimulus of ginger when chewed excites 
the salivary glands, and provokes a considerable flow of saliva: 
hence it has been found useful as a sialogogue in relaxations of 
the uvala and tonsils, and in paralysis of the muscles of the 
tongue and fauces.. 7 
The dose of powdered ginger may be from grs. x to 9}. 

Officinal preparations. Syrupus Zingiberts. L. E D. Syrupus 
Rhamni L. Tinctura Zingiberis. L.D Tinctura Cinnamomi com- 
posita. L. Acidum sulphuricum aromaticum EK, Confectio Opti. L. 
Confectio Scammoniee. L. D. Infusum Senne. L.  Pulvis Cinna« 
momt compositus. L. E.D. Pulvis Scammonie compositus. L. D. 
Pulvis Senne compositus. L. Pilule Aloes.D, Pilule Scille com- 
posite. L.D. Vinum Aloes. L. E. D. 
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PREPARATIONS anv COMPOUNDS. 


ACIDS. 


HESE are substances which have a sour taste; and are 

capable of combining with alkalis, earths, and metallic 
oxides, while at the same time they lose their acidity, and form 
compounds named neutral salis, in which the properties of the 
acid, the alkali, the earth, or the oxide employed, are lost. They 
change to red the blue, purple, and green colours of vegeta- 
bles; and unite with water in almost every proportion. These 
circumstances, therefore, may be regarded as characteristic of 
this class of substances. | 

Acids are supposed to be combustible bodies combined with 
oxygen, which 1s regarded as the principle of acidity from 
which they derive their properties ; but although, as far as our 
knowledge extends, there is no acid that does not contain 
oxygen as an essential component, yet it is by no means true 
that the combination of every combustible with oxygen will 
eonstitute an acid. Thus the combination of hydrogen with 
oxygen forms water which is not acid; and it is now known 
that the alkalis owe their alkaline properties to the presence of 
oxygen, as much as the acids owe to it their acid properties '. 
For the formation of an acid, therefore, by the union of any 
body with oxygen, some principle must be previously present 
in the body, common, in a greater or less degree, to all bodies 
capable of being formed into acids, which may be regarded as 
the principle of acidity, although it be yet unknown. 

On the supposition that all acids are compounds of oxygen 
with certain bases, the name of each is derived from the base 
of which it is formed ; as from sulphur comes sulphuric acid : 
but the same base being capable of uniting with different pro 
portions of oxygen, the terminations ows and ic are added. to 
indicate the degree of acidification: thus when sulphur is 
united with the smaller preportion of oxygen, the acid pro- 
duced is named sulphurous acid ; when with the full pro- 
portion, sulphuric acid. One or two acids are moreover sup- 
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1 See Davy’s discoveries, Phil. Trans, 1808, 
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posed ta combine with a still larger proportion of oxygen, to 
denote which the syllables ory (for oxygenized) are prefixed : 
thus muriatic acid combined with an excess of acid becomes 
oxymuriatic acid, \)": 

The stronger acids fagnirg to be kept in glass bottles, fur- 
nished with well groutid glass stoppers, and “hav ing the name 
of the acid each contains engraved on the olass 5 and they 
should be dispensed also in glass stopped phials. The.acids 
known to chew are very numerous; but of these a small 
proportion only is employed for medical and pharmaceutical 
purposes. In the London Pharmacopceia, the arrangement of 
which we have adopted, they are placed in alphabetical ordes 3 
but in this place it may be’ proper first to exhibit them secord- 
ing to the nature of their radicals or bases. 

1. AciIDS WITH SIMPLE RADICALS, | PERCoth eh 
SuLPHUR | li }, Sutpsuric Acips! >) 
A Nutrovs Aciwws: sears 
» Nitric Actw. 
II, Acips WITH setae “Ragicans. 
(4, Acetic AcIp. 
5, Curric AcIp. 
6. Bexzoic Acip, 
7. SUECINIG AGID«, 
If. Actos wir unknown Rapicats, 
8. Munrratic Acrp, 
g. Oxyuurratic Acrpy 


NiTROGEN 


Carrow «xD Fiivahalsit EN 


ACIDUM ACETICUM M. Lond: Acetic Acid. 

‘* Take of vinegar, a gallon ; distil the acetic acid from 4 
glass retort, placed i in a sand bath, into a glass receiver kept 
cool: throw away the first pint, and preserve the six succeed- 
ing pints which are distilled.” 

ACIDUM ACETOSUM DISTILLATUM. Edin. Distilled ace- 
tous Acid. 

<¢ Distil eight pounds of the acetous acid in glass vessels, 
with a gentle heat. The two pounds which first came over, 
being too watery, are to be rejected ; the four pounds that fol- 
low will be the distilled acetous acid. The residue is a stronger 
acid, but too much burnt.” 

AceTum pistittatum. Dub. Distilled Linedag 

“ Take of wine vinegar, ten pints; distil with a “gentle heaf 
six pints. The distillation must be performed im a glass ves- 
sel, and the first pound which comes over rejected.” 

The specific gravity of this acid 1 is to that of water as 1006 
to 1000. 

OF the three appellations given to this preparation in the 
British phan, that of the Dublin College is the least 


- 
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exceptionable, as it-conveys no erroneous idea of its nature ¢ 
but were the word dilutum added to the London name it wou! id 
be still less objectionable. . It is the acetic acid in a more di- 
luted state than that in which it-existed in the vinegar, but 
purer; being freed in a great degree from the mucilage, ex- 
tractive, supertartrate.of potass, and other extraneous matters: 
which vinegar contains‘. The distillation on a Jarge scale: is 
often conducted in the common copper still, or in a tinned’ 
still with a pewter worm; but both these practices, as they 
are apt to give:dangerous metallic impregnations to the pro- 
duct, are highly reprehensible, sat the distilled vinegar is to 
be employed for medicinal purpose 

In performing the process its more ers. to vid care 
tying the distillation too far, than to reject the first eighth part 
which comes over; for although this is undoubtedly weaker, 
and contains a small portion of alcohol, yet it retains about? 
1:13? of the whole quantity of the real acid obtained; but by 
continuing the process a little too long, the whole product 


acquires an unpleasant empyreumatic flavour. This'is avoided 


by changing the receiver rather before the quantity ordered 
has been. obtained ;,.and if to the residue be added an equal 
quantity of hot water and half an ounce of recently burnt pow- 
dered charcoal, for every pint of fluid in the retort, the distil- 
lation may be regommienced, and an additional portion of ‘the’ 
diluted acid obtained, equally pure and Strong as the former. 
At the end of the operation, when dilution has not been em- 
ployed, the residue is a deep red-coloured liquor, strongly 


acid, very empyreumatic, and which deposits supertartrate of 
potass. 


Qualities. Distilled vinegar has a fainter and less acreeable « 


odour than common vinegar; a grateful, not strong, acid tastes 


is limpid and colourless ;-and ofa specific gravity ‘varying from: 


1:006 to 10095. It dissolves the gum resins and the acrid’ 


principles of plants, such as the squill and meadow saffron s 


and forms acetates with the’alkalies and several of the hetalhe Ps 


ta Ly some simple, but well conceived experiments, 
Darracgq ? ascertained that it differs from acetic acid in contain- 
ing some uncombined mucilage and extractive matter, but 


that the acids are otherwise the same. It is owing to this ex 
tractive that, when distilled vinegar is boiled with potass, the” 


solution has a deep reddish brown colour, and during evapo= 


ration carbonaceous matter is deposited. It is sometimes adul« 


terated. Sulphuric acid is «detected by a precipitate being 
produced on the addition vk a solution of acetate of barytes $ 


Mice downs Bare it Liiva Medical Reyizw, No, x) 195, 
 & Annales de Chinie,, xli, 264, . 3 
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lead, by a solatih of sufptiurerted hydrogen, forming a ‘dark-" 
coloured precipitate ; and copper, by its assuming a pain co's 
lour, when supersaturated with ammonia. | 

Medical properties and uses. The same as those of comm «ni 
Vinegar; but, as itis purer, and not liable to spontaneous: de- 
composition, it is fiter for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Liguor Ammonie Acetatis. L. B.D. Po- 
tosse Acetus. L. E, D. Acetas Ferri, D. Liquor Plumbi 4ceta- 
tis. L. D. Plumbi Superacetas. WL. &. D. Acetum Colehici. Lv 
Acetum Scille, L.%.D:  Orymel, L. D. Emplastrum Ammonia- 
et. L. Oxymel Colchier. D. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM. Dub.) Acetic Acid. 3 

“© ‘Pake of acetate of kali, (potass) six ountes ; sulphuric acid, 
three ounces Ly weight. Pour the acid into a tabulated retort : 
then add to it im ‘ainvall portions, and at dificrent times, the 
acetate of potass,. allowing the mixture to cool after each ad=> 
dition : iran with a moderate heat, distil the acid until the 
residue be dry. 

“* The specific gravity of this acid is to that of distilled was” 


ter, as 1070 to 1G00.”’ 


~ 


AcIDUM ACETOSUM FORTE. Edin. | Strong Wiédtbars. Acid. 

“¢ Take of dried sulphate of iron, one pound ; acetite (super= 
acetate) of lead, ten ounces. Rab them together; then put 
them into a retort, and distil in a sand bath with a moderate 
heat, as Jong as anv acid comes over,’ 

These processes furnish the same acid as that whichis con= + 
tained in distilled vinegar, but completely freed from extractive 
and mucilage, and much stronger. In the process of the. 
Dublin College, the sulphuric acid, by reason of its superior 
affinity for potass, decomposes the acetate of potass, and sets 
free the acetic acid; which must necessarily come over in a 
concentrated form, ‘as the'acetate does not contdhy tiuch! wa” 
ter, and the greater part of the water of the sulphuric acid is— 
retaitied by the sulphate of potass which is formed in the re- 
tort. The Edinburgh process is that of Badolher, an apothe- 
cary of Chartres‘, ‘with the substitution of sulphate of iron 
for sulphate of copper. The affinity of the sulpburic acid of 
the sulphate to the oxide of lead of the acetate, assisted by the 
heat, decomposes the acetate, and the sulphuric acid uniting 
with the lead, the acetic acid is discngaged and disuls over. 
The dried state of the salts enables the acid to be in a concen- 
trated furm?. Of the two processes, that of the Dublin Col- 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxxvii. 3. 

® The process of the edition of the London Pharmacopeia of 1787, for ob- 
taining this acid by the simple distillation of dried subacetate of copper, afforded 
2 much stronger acid than either of these processes. It was directed under the 
ttle of Acidum acelusum ; but is rejected from the present.editton. 
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& lege i is the best ; the acid obtained being stronger, not likely to. 


be > ceaianiinated with any metallic impregnation, and also tree 
from | sulphurous acid, astral] portion of which the other ge- 
nerally contains ' 

Qualities. Acetic acid Pasa a grateful, fragrant, pungent 
odour; a very sour acrid taste; and, when rubbed on the skin, 
produces'redness and inflammation. It is limpid, colourless, 
highly volatile, and, if much concentrated, takes fire when 


heated in the open air. It is capable of oxidizing iron, zinc,- 


copper, nickel, and tin; combines with alkates, earths, and 
metallic oxides, forming acetates ; dissolves resins, gam-resins, 
camphor, and volatile oils; and combings with alcohol, which, 
when aided by heat, it converts into a species of ether. With 
water it unites in any proportion, and during the mixture heat 
is evolyed.. From experiments made on the acetate of potass 
by Dr. Higgins’, 100 parts of pure acetic acid appear to con- 
sist of 50°19 oxygen, 13°94 hydrogen, and 35°87 carbon: but 
although these are obviously its components, yet the propor- 
tions are not well determined. 

Medical properties and uses. Acetic acid is stimulant and 
rubefacient, It is principally employed as a refreshing scent, 
applied to the nostrils in syncope, asphyxia, and nervous head-~ 
achs. and for obviating the unpleasant smell of the confined 
air of crowded assemblies and of the sick-room. 

‘Officinal preparation. Acidum acetosum camphoratum. E., D. 


ACIDUM BENZOICUM. Lond. Benzoic Acid. 

«© Take of benzoin, a pound and a half; lime fresh burnt; 
four ounces ; water, a gallon and a half; wuriatic acid, four 
fluid ounces. Rub the benzoin with the lime; then boil them 
in a gallon of water for half an hour, constanily stirrmg with 
a spatula, and pour off the liquor when it is cold. Boil what 
remains in four pints of water, and pour off the liquor as be+ 
fore. Afterwards mix the liquors together, and boil them to 
one half; then filter them through paper, and gradually drop 
in the muriatic acid until no more precipitation takes place. 
Finally, having poured off the liquor, dry the powder in a gen- 
tle heat; then put it into a proper vessel placed in a sand-bath; 


and with a moderate fire sublime the benzoic acid. i? 
Edinburgh. 


<¢ Take of henzoin, twenty- _four ounces ; carbonate of soda, 


eight ounces; water, sixteen pounds, Triturate the balsam with 
the carbonate ; then. boil them in the water for half an hour, 


1 It may be completely freed from this acid by redistilling it from black hit. 
f manganese mixed with a small portion of carbonate of poiass. Nichelson’s 
Journ. xiii; 42. 

2 Higgins on Acetous Acid, 26. Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th ed, it 287, 
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stirring them constantly, and strain. Boil the residue of the bal= 
sam in other six pounds of water, and strain. Mix the strained 

liquors, and evaporate to two pounds; filter again, and drop in . 
diluted sulphuric acid as long as any precipitation is produced. ° 

‘© Dissolve the precipitated benzoic acid in. boiling water: 
strain the liquor whilst it is hot through linen, and set it aside to 
crystallize. Wash the collected crystals with cold water; then 
dry, and preserve them for use.” | 

Dublin. : 

“ Take of b@nzoin, any quantity. Liquefy it in a wide- 
necked retort, to which a receiver is adapted but-not luted, 
and sublime. The sublimed matter must be now and then 
removed from the tube of the retort, lest it accumulate in too 
great quantity. If it be soiled with oil, press it between folds 
of blotting paper to separate the oil, and repeat the sublima- 
tion.” ; 

The process of the Dublin College is the method recom- 
mended by Chaptal of separating the acid which,the benzoin 
contains: but although the quantity contained be greater, yet 
if the fire be not very nicely regulated, a portion of empyreu- 
matic oil is also volatilized, which givés the acid a brown 
tinge, and cannot easily be entirely separated from it'. The 
Eondon process is in principle the same as that which Scheele 
published in 1775%. Lime separates the benzoic acid from 
the resin with which it is united in the balsam, combines with 
it, and forms a benzoate which 1s dissolvéd in the water; whilst 
at the.same time asmaill portion of 12sin 1s also dissolved, 
and gives the solution a yellow colour. This benzoate is de- 
composed in its turn by the muriatic acid, which combines- 
with the lime, and forms a soluble muriate; whilst the ben- 
zoic acid that is set free, being insoluble in cold water, preci- 
pitates in the form of a brownish powder. The subsequent 
sublimation frees the acid of this colour, and gives it the cry- 
stallized form and brilliant appearance of the acid originally 
obtained by sublimation, without any adhering oil. The 
Edinburgh process is a modification of this one, introduced by 
Gren, on the supposition that it is more ceconomical, the. sul- 
phuric acid being cheaper than the muriatic acid?. The fol- 
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* This acid ~was originally obtained by sublimation. It was first described 
wnder the name of flowers of tenzvin by, Blaise de Vigeneve, in 1608. Thomson's 
Chemistry, 4th ed. 1. 289. 

2 Scheele, i, 124. 
3 Mr. Hatchett has proposed a simpler process than any of the above, the di- 


_gesting the benzoin in sulphuric acid; during which the benzoic acid is sub- 


ay in great quantity very pure, and beautifully crystallized. Vide Phal, Trans, 
or 1805. 
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lowing are the quantities of acid obtained from one pound of 
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benzoin by these processes, according to Mr. Brande’s expeti- 
ments ': . ids ak 
; | : : 5.5. 0. .grs 
By Chaptal’s (the Dublin)  « > 2 0 0.0 
Si 9 oa Scheele’s (the London) = = bo} 6s; 219 
Mig Gren’s (the Edinburgh) - «= 12 /189,\¥ 40 
- Benzoic acid may also be extracted from the other balsams. 
Qualities. Benzoic acid is, when perfectly pure, inodorous ; 
but in the state in which itis usually found in the shops, it has 
a slight aromatic odour, and a pungent, acrid, acidulous taste. 
It isin very minute acicular crystals and flakes, soft to the touch, 
of a beautiful whiteness, and a silky lustre. Its specific gra- 
vity is 0°6677. When heated, it melts, emits a suffocating and 
acrid vapour, and in a strong heat burns with a white flame, 
Benzoic acid is abundantly soluble in boiling water and alco- 
- hol, but the water lets fall nineteen parts in cooling. With 
_ the ,alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, it forms benzoates, 
which are not used in medicine. It is a triple compound of 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; the hydrogen predominating. 

Medical properties and uses. This acid 1s. stimulant; but, 
although it is retained by all the pharmacopeeias, it is of no 
value as a remedy. : | 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Camphore composita. L. D, 
Tinciura Opti ammoniata. FE. 

ACIDUM CITRICUM. Lond. Citric Acid. 

*¢ Take of lemon juice, a pint; prepared chalk, an ounce, 
ora quantity sufficient to saturate the juice; diluted sulphuric 
acid, nine fluid ounces. Add the chalk by degrees to the lemon 
juice heated, and mix them; then pour off the liquor. Wash 
the citrate of lime which remains, in repeated portions of wa- 
ter, and then dry it. On the dried powder pour the diluted 
sulphuric acid, and boil for ten minutes; express the liquor 
strongly through alinen cloth, and filter it through paper. 
Evaporate the filtered liquor with a gentle heat, so that crystals 
may formas it cools. To obtain the crystals pure, dissolve 
them in water a second and a third time; filter each solution, 
boil it down, and put it apart to crystallize.” : : 

This process, which was contrived by Scheele, and is for - 
the first time: introduced into the London Pharmacopeeia, will 
seldom require to be performed by the apothecary, as the cry- 
stallized acid is now manufactured very pure, and sufhciently 
reasonable, on the great scale?. ‘The theory of the process is 


1 Nicholson’s Journ. x. 88. ‘ 
? It may be freed from the oil on which its odour depends by dissolving it in 
alcohol, and precipitating by water. Phil. Mag. xiv. 331. 
3 3 The principal manufacturer of this acid in London is Mr. Coxwell of Flees 
treet, 
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very simple. The lime of the chalk unites with the citric acid 
that exists ready formed in the lemon juice, and produces an 
insoluble citrate of lime, which precipitates united with some 
of the mucilaginous and extractive matter of the juice. These 
are separated by washing; and the sulphuric acid, which is 
added to the dried citrate, decomposes it, owing to the superior 
affinity of the sulphuric acid for lime; a sulphate of lime is 
formed, and the citric acid disengaged. ‘The crystals of the 
first crystallization are dark-colowred 3; which is partly owing 
to a portion of mucilage that still adheres to the citric acid, 
and partly to the excess of sulphuric acid acting on the citric 
_ acid and decomposing a part of it. The repeated crystalliza- 
tions free the crystals from this dark colour; but as it is of 
“some importance to avoid any hurtful excess of sulphuric acid, 
and as the strength of Jemon juice is variable and uncertain, 
it is better to determine the quantity of acid required by the 
quantity of chalk employed. For this purpose a portion of 
the sulpburic acid intended to be used must be previously sa~ 
turated with the chalk, and the weight of the portion em- 
_ ployed accurately ascertained ; by the knowledge of which the 
‘exact quantity of sulphuric acid required to decompose the ci- 
trate may be found. According to the experiments of Proust ‘,. 
94 ounces of lemon juice saturate 4 ounces of chalk with citric 
acid, and produce 74 ounces of dry citrate, which require for 
their decomposition, and the complete saturation of the lime 
they contain, 20 ounces of diluted sulphuric acid, composed of 
ene part of the common acid and three parts of water, or of a 
specific gravity of 1°15. 

Quatities. Pure citric acid is in white, semitransparent, 
persistent, rhomboidal prisms, acuminated by four planes. It 
1s inodorous; has an extremely acid, almost caustic taste; and 
reddens strongly the vegetable blues. Water at 60° Fahren- 
heit readily dissolves this acid in the proportion of 75 parts to 
100 parts; and at 212° it dissolves twice its weight... The so- 
lution when long kept is liable to undergo spontaneous de- 


composition. Citric acid combines with the alkalies, earths, — 


and metallic oxides,. and forms citrates. The. sulphuric and: 


nitric acids decompose it. Its components are carbon, hy-.’ 


drogen, and oxygen, in unknown proportions 2. 
Medical properties and uses.. The solution of this acid in 
water, in the proportion of 3) of the crystals to 0j of water, 


v 


answers nearly all the purposes of recent Jemion juice; and 1s » 


even preferable for forming the common effervescing draught 


» Journal de Physique, lit. 366. : 

® Citric acid may be mixed with tartaric acid: by nearly saturating the so- 
jution with supercarbonate of potass, an insoluble supertartrate will be formed, 
if the tartaric acid be present. 


\ 
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with subcarbonate of potass. A solution of 9ij in Oj of water, 
sweetened with sugar that has been rubbed on fresh lemon 
peel, forms a gratetul refrigerant beverage, resembling le- 
monade, and equally useful in febrile and inflammatory com- 
plaints. [tis probable that the crystallized acid may be equally 
useful in scurvy as the fresh juice of the fruit; but we have - 
not heard whether this point has yet been ascertained. 


~» ACIDUM MURIATICUM. Lond. Muriatic Acid. 


‘* Take of muriate of soda dried, two pounds 3 sulphu- 
ric acid, a pound and a half; distilled water, a pint anda half. 
First mix the acid with half a pint of the water, in a. glass 


retort; and when the mixture is co!d, add to it the muriate 
of soda. Pour the remainder of the water into the receiver; 


and, having fitted to it the retort placed ina sand-bath, distil 
over the muriatic acid into this water, with a heat gradually 


-yaised until the retort becemes red hot. 


«« The specific gravity of muriatic acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1°170 to 1:000. If apiece of limestone be -im- 
mersed.in a fluid ounce of it diluted with water, the quantity 
dissolved ought to be half an ounce.” 

Edinburgh. 

«© Take of mnriate of soda, two pounds; sulphuric acid, six- 
teen ounces; water, one pound. First expose the muriate of 
soda in a pot to a red heat for a short time, aud when it is 
cold put it into a retort. Then pour the acid, mixed with the 
water and cooled, upon the muriate of soda; and, finally, - 
distil from a sand bath with a moderate fire as long as any 
acid comes over. : 

“¢ The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled 
water, ‘as 1°170 to 1-000.” 

Dublin. : 

‘* Take of muriate of soda dried, sulphuric acid, water, of 
each six pounds. Dilute the acid with the water, and after it 
is cold, add it gradually to the muriate put into a glass retort; 
then distil the liquor unul the residuum becomes dry. 

<¢ The specific “gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as. 1°170 to 1°000.”’ 

The principal difference in these formule is in the quantity 
of sulphuric acid ordered ‘for decomposing the muriate; and 
Mr. Murray has justly remarked, ‘* that in the formula of the 
Edinburgh College the proportion is too small, chemists hav- 
ing been formerly led into error in. cases similar to this, by 
supposing that in decomposing a compound salt by an acid, 
there is no advantage in adding more of the decomposing acid 


than is necessary to neutralize the quantity of base which the 


portion of salt operated on contains, not knowing the in- 
fluence of quantity in adding to the force of chemical af- 
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process, a portion of undecomposed muriate of soda always 
remains in the retort. The sulphuric acid is properly ordered 
to be diluted, to moderate the strong effervescence, and prevent 
the too rapid disengagement of the muriatic acid gas, which 


finity'2’ Owing to the neglect of this fact in the Edinburgh. 


would both endanger the bursting of the apparatus, and render - 


the process otherwise very unmanageable. The direction of 
the London College, to put part of the water into the receiver, 
‘is preferable to mixing the whole with the acid, and pouring 
it on the muriate, as it facilitates very much the condensation. 
In the manufacturing laboratories, although the process is in 
principle the same as the above, yet the retort is generally of 
earthenware or of iron, which communicates the yellow co- 
Jour that characterizes the common muriatic acid, and which 
depends on a small portion of iron being raised, and brought 


over with the acid. - Even when iron vessels are not employed | 


the acid often assumes a yellow colour, which depends either 
on a small portion of iron or some extractive matter being 
present in the salt. If the latter be the cause, the direction of 
the Edinburgh College, first to heat the salt to redness, is es- 
sential. : | 

In this process the decomposition of the muriate of soda is 
effected by the superior affinity of sulphuric acid for soda; but 
it would scarcely be so complete were not the affinity of the 
muriatic acid for the soda also weakened by the heat, which 
favours its tendency to assume the elastic form, in which state 
it passes over into the receiver, and is there condensed by the 
water, ‘The residue of the process is sulphate of soda with an 
excess of acid; to separate which, without breaking the retort, 
boiling water may be poured into the retort, after its contents 
- have cooled down to 212°. | 
Qualities. Liquid muriatic acid, thus obtained, is a colour- 
less or very pale straw-coloured fluid : it has a strong pungent 


odour, an intensely sour caustic taste; reddens strongly the 


vegetable blues, emits white fumes when exposed to the-air; 
and erodes animal: and vegetable substancés. It unites with 
the alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides, forming muriates, 
When of the specific gravity directed by the pharmacopeeias, 
100 parts of it contain about 22 of real acid, and 78 of water ; 
but the acid usually found in the shops is seldom of this 
strenoth. The following part of a table, constructed: by Mr. 
Kirwan, shows the-quantity of real acid contained in 100 parts 
of fluid acid, of different densities, at the temperature of 60° *; 


* System of Materia Medica, ii. 170, 2 Irish Transactions, iy. 4. and vii. 168,° 
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Spec.Grav_ Agid. Spec.Grav. Acid. \speeccrav Acid. j/Spec Gras Acid, 


fo an ee pei at eee em ee 


1196 25 25| 17171 |92°#8il 17147 119-09) 111244 15°09 


c 
4 1°101 |24°76) 1°167 |21°67)| 171414] 18°57} 1°1206 115.48 
i 


3167 | 24°25))..1°163 1°1396| 18°06] 1°1168 {14°96 
1183 | 23°73)! 1°159.| 20°64) 1:1358)17°54]1 1°1190) 14°44 
1:179 |23- 12 1°155 |} 20°120 1°13201 17-02) 1°1078 1 13°93 
12175, \ 22°70; 


Notwithstanding the endeavours of all the most eminent 
“chemists to ascertain the components of muriatic acid, the 
remain still unknown. It cannot be obtained perfectly free 
from water ; although in some combinations it is nearly 803 in 
which eae Mr. Davy has: ascertained that its acidity is sae 
pended, but is instantly restored on the addition of water. 
The flutd muriatic acid found in the shops often contains 
sulphuric acid and small portions of iron, sometimes copper ; 
the first is detected. by diluting the acid with cistilled water, 
and adding a few drops of murtate of barytes', which is pre- 
cipitated white if sulphuric acid be present; a blue precipitate 
being formed on the addition of prussiate of potass “discovers 
iron; and a blue colour being produced by supersaturating the 


acid with ammonia detects copper. 


Medical properties and uses. This acid is tonic, and anti- 
septic. It has been efficaciously used in typhus fevers, and 
in some cutaneous eruptions. It is a common and useful 
adjunct to gargles, in the proportion of from f5fs to £51] in fF vj 
of any fluid, in ulcerated sore- throats, and cancrum oris; and, 
in avery highly diluted state, njvij in fZiv of water, it has 
been recommended as an injection in gonorrhoea, 

This acid has-even been regarded as an antidote in general sy- 
philitic affections; but the observations of Mr. Pearson have 
showed this opinion to be erroneous; yet, by its salutary effects 
.on the stomach and general health, ‘it is a medicine capable 
of ameliorating the appearance of “venereal ulcers, and of re- 


straining for a time the progress of the disease,” where it is 


desirable ** to gain a little time, previously to the entering on 
4 mercurial course 2,” The dose is from nx to TM xXx in a suf 
ficient quantity of water. 

A very important propesty of muriatic acid, in ihe state of 
gas, is the power it possesses of neutralizing putrid miasmata, 
discovered by Morveau in 1773. It is therefore used as an 
agent for destroying infection in sick-rooms’ and hospitals, 
disengaged by pouring sulphuric acid on common salt 


*Mr, Hume discover «. that muriatic acid precipitates muriate of barytes 
when no sulphuric ac.d 5; resent; but this does not happen when the acid is 


- much diluted. 


Rearson on Remidies for Lues Fenerea, 194. 


1°151 119 GO} 1°4282) 16-51] 1°1036 }13-41 
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Officinal preparations. Murias Baryte. E. Solutio Muriatis Cal- 
cis. E.D. Tinctura Ferri Muriatis. L.E.D, Hydro-sulphuretum 
Ammonia. E. re 


| i 
ACIDUM MURIATICUM DILUTUM. Dub. Diluted 


Muriatic Acid. | 

«¢ Take of muriatic acid, distilled water, each one pound ly 
weight. Mix them. The specific gravity of this acid is, to 
that of water, as 1°080 to 1°000.” 

This formula is intended to render the dose of muriatic acid 
more easily apportioned: 100 parts contain about 14 of real 
acid. ’ | 
AQUA OXYMURIATICA. Dub. Oxymuriatic Water. 
_ This is prepared by transmitting the superfluous gas of 
the process for making the solution of oxymuriate of soda, 
agua alcalina oxymuriatica, by means of aproper apparatus, 
through a pint of distilled water. 

«¢ The specific gravity of this solution is, to that of water, as 
1°03 to 1°000.” 


In the process by which this acid solution is prepared, the. 


oxymuriatic acid comes over in the gaseous form, and is con- 
densed in the distilled water, which is placed in a Woolfe’s 
bottle, connected by a tube with a receiver that contains 
a solution of subcarbonate of potass. The gas first passes 
thropgh the alkaline solution, part of it condenses and com- 


bines with the potass, forming a neutral salt, while the super-" 
fluous uncondensed portion passes on to the next bottle, and_ 


there combines with the water; forming this solution, which 
is generally termed oxynuuriatic acid, It ought to be pre- 
served in opaque bottles, as light decomposes it. 

This acid was discovered by Scheele in 1774, while making 
his experiments on manganese. . 

Oralities. The saturated solution of oxymuriatic acid has 
a very. offensive suffocating odour; and a harsh, styptic, but 
not acid taste. Its colour is a very, pale yellow; it destroys the 


vegetable colours, rendering them white; and is itself decom- 
posed by exposure to light; oxygen gas being disengaged, while 


the water retains only common muriatic acid. Ata temperature © 


of 50° this solution contains about twice its volume of real 


acid, the constituents of 100 parts of which, according to the. 


experiments of Berthollet, corrected by those of Chenevix, are 
84 of muriatic acid and 16 of oxygen’. 

Medical properties and uses. Fluid oymuriatic acid is sti- 
muljant and antiseptic. It has been strongly recommended in 


scailatina and malignant sore-throat; and as an antisyphilitic 


remedy. In the latter disease the same opinion may be given 
of it as of the simple muriatic acid; but in scarlatina and 
¢ynanche more benefit has resulted from iis use. From ffg 


1 Chemical Statics, ii. 169, 
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to fzij, mixed in f3viij of water, and sweetened with a little 
syrup, may be taken in the course of the day, in divided doses. 

But the most important use of oxymuriatic acid is in its 
gaseous form, as a fumigation for neutralizing putrid miasma- 
ta, and correcting the infectious atmosphere of hospital wards 
and rooms in which have been cases of coniagious fevers. For 
these purposes it is better adapted than the common muriatic 
acid gas; but as both-of them are iiybiy deleterious to animal 
life, they should be employed in such apartments only from 
which the sick can be removed while the. gas 1s extricated, 
The oxidized vapours are easily procured by pouring f5vj of 
strong sulpburic acid on a mixture of 51v of pulverized man- 
ganese, 5vilj of common salt, and f51} of water, mm a china 
cup. The doors of the room to be fumigated must be kept 
shut for two hours after the cup with this charge is placed in 
it; then be thrown open, and a free current of air permitted 
_ to pass through the apartment. By this process the offensive 
odour of the sick-room is dissipated, the chemical constitution 
of the deleterious.atmosphere destroyed, and its freshness com- 
pletely restored. 

For the more convenient application of this powerful agent, 
Morveau has invented what he terms dis-itfecting or preser= 
vative bottles. The apparatus consists of a strong glass bottle 
or phial, covered with a plate of glass, which is fitted by 
grinding so as to shut accurately the orifice of the vessel. The 
boitle is’ fixed in a wooden frame; and the plate of glass kept 
in its place, and closely applied by means of a screw. If the 
bottle be of 25 cubic inches of capacity, the charge to be put — 
jnto it may consist of 372 grs. of black oxide of manganese 
in coarse powder, 3:5 cubic inches of nitric acid of 1:4 spe- 
- cific gravity, and an equal bulk of muuriatic acid of 1:134 
specific gravity. As soon as the charge is introduced, the glass 
plate must be firmly screwed down in its place. When the 
apparatus-is to be used, the screw is to be turned so as to allow. 
the gas which is extricated to escape from under the plate of 
glass; and this must be again screwed down, as soon as the 
smell of the oxymuriatic gas is perceptible in the distant corners 
of the apartment. Bottles of any dimensions may be used, 
but the charge must. in no' case occupy more than one-third 
part of the capacity of the vessel. 


ACIDUM.NITRICUM, Lond. Nitric Acid. 

‘© Take of nitrate of potass dried, sulphuric acid, each two 
pounds; mix them in a glass retort; and distil the nitric acid 
from a sand-bath, until red vapours are produced. Then 
having added an ounce of dried nitrate of potass, redistil the 
acid in a similar manner. 

‘“The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled wa- 
ter, as 1°500 to 1:000. Ifa piece of limestone be immersed in 


' 
- 
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a fluid ounce of it diluted with water, seven drachms ought to. 

be dissloved.”’ ; 
Edinburgh. a 

_ Take of nitrous acid, any quantity. Put it into a retort, 

and having fitted a receiver, apply a very gentle heat until the 

- yeddest part shall have passed over, and the acid which remains 

in the retort have become nitric acid,” | 

ACIDUM NITROSUM. Edin. Nitrous Acid. 

‘* Take of nitrate of potass bruised, two pounds ; salpburic 
acid, sateen ounces. Pour the acid upon the nitrate of potass 
in a glass retort, and distil from a sand bath with a gradually 
augmented heat, until the iron pot becomes obscurely red hot. 

“¢ The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled wa- 
ter, as 1°550 to 1:000.” ‘ 
Dublin. 

& Take of nitrate of kali, six pounds; sulphuric acid, four 
pounds by weight. Mix and distil until the residue becomes’ 
dry. . 

_ “ The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of distilled 
water, as 1:500.to 10007.” 
In performing these processes it is adviseable to use a 
Woolfe’s apparatus, or a range of two or three globular re- 
ceivers, the last of which should contain a small portion of 
‘water. The nitric acid is separated. from its combination 
with potass in the nitrate by the superior affinity of the sul- 
phuric acid for the potass, which, however, requires to be 
aided by quantity, a larger portion of sulphuric acid than is 
necessary for saturating the potass of the nitrate being used ; and 
also by heat, which volatilizes the nitric acid as it is disengaved, 
A\s soon as the materials are heated, orange-yellow vapours are 
‘disengaged, which in a short time become paler, and con- 
‘tinue so until the ingredients in the retort are nearly dry, and 
the heat is much augmented; when, owing to a partial decom- 
position of the acid next disengaged, nitrous oxide comes over 
an deep-red fumes, with a quantity of permanently elastic pure 
oxygen, which may be collected in an inverted receiver filled 
with water, placed in a pneumatic trough, and connected 
with the last receiver by means of a bent tube. The nitrous 
oxide combines with the condensed acid in the receiver, 
deepens its colour, and gives it that form which constitutes 
nitrous acid. It is with the view of preventing this, that the 
London College has ordered so large a portion of sulphuric acid 


: For the preparation of this acid on a large scale in this country, rough nitre 
with nalf the weight of sulphuric acid is eraployed. These are put into a large 
glass Lody, to which a glass pipe is luted communicating with an empty receiver, 
which is connected, by means of pipes also, with several ether receivers halt 


filled with water. 


( 
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to be employed, the principal use of which appears to us to be 
to contribute a sufficient portion of water to preserve the con- 
stitution of the nitric acid; for although a larger proportion of 
this acid be obtained by following the directions of the Lon- 
don formula, yet it 1s actually weaker than that which is 
obtained either by the Edinburgh or the Dublin. processes. 
The Edinburgh College orders the acid to be kept in this form ; 
and as a medical agent it answers the same purposes as the 
colourless acid ; for, when both are diluted with water, they 
have the same appearance, and are brought to the same state, 
the addition of the water expelling completely the nitrous 
oxide, which is.only loosely united with the nitric acid to 
form the nitrous. The quantity of acid obtained is about half 
the weight of the nitrate employed; and the residue is a white 
spongy saline cake of sulphate of potass with an excess of sul- 
phuric acid, which may be dissolved out of the retort by hot 
water. 
_ By the London process the nitric acid is at’ first obtained 
tolerably free from nitrous oxide; but in general the re-distil- 
Jation, as directed, will be found necessary. In the expulsion 
of the nitric oxide, to change the nitrous into nitric acid, ac- 
cording to the directions of the Edinburgh College, a portion 
of the acid is carried over with the gas, as nitrous acid va- 
pour; which should not be wasted, but be condensed by a 
small portion of water being put into the receiver, and thus 
form a diluted acid. Mr. Murray’ justly observes, that the 
heat of a water-bath is best adapted for this operation, being 
sufficient for the purpose, and not-too high to produce the 
decomposition of the acid. A completely colourless acid, 
however, is not obtained, unless the acid be re-distilled from 
a small portion ‘af black oxide of manganese, but this is not 
at all necessary for medical purposes’. ; 
As nitre sometimes contains a smal] portion of muriate of 
soda, nitric acid, in whatever method it has been procured, 
may be contaminated with a minute portion of muriatic acid; 
or of sulphuric acid, if a large proportion of this has been used 
for decomposing the nitre: the presence of the first is detected 
by dropping-in nitrate of silver, which forms’ an insoluble 
muriate of silver; while the formation of a precipitate on the 
addition of muriate of barytes discovers the second. These 
contaminations do not affect-the medicinal virtues of the acid. 
Qualities. Nitrous acid, as the term is understood in the 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, is a yellow or orange-coloured 
1 System of Materia Medica, ii. 184. “a 
? Nitric acid was first obtained in a separate state by Raymond Lully, in the 


iSth century, by distilling a mixture of nitre and clay, a process still employed 
on the continent, The name Nitric acid was firet imposed in 1787, by the 


_ Freach chemists, 
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fluid, emitting, when exposed to the air, deep-orange-co- 
Joured extremely suffocating fumes. In its chemical affini-- 
‘ties and other qualities it agrees.in every respect with nitric 
acid. It consists of nitric oxide loosely combined with nitric 
acid and water; and the colour varies according to the propor- 
tion of this oxide which is present. From experiments made 
by Mr. Davy‘ on this subject, the following appear to’be the 
proportions in the three states in which nitrous acid is usually 
procured ; 


400 Parts of Acid.| Spec. Gravity. [Real Nitric ae. Water] Nitric Oxide. 


ee fae 


Yellow nitrous} 1°502 90°5 8°3 2° 
(Bright yellow 1°500 88°94 8°10 2°96 
Dark orange 1-480 86°84 (|| 7°6 5°56 © 


_ . The Edinburgh College states the specific gravity too high, 
for it seldom exceeds 1°502, and scarcely ever 1°527. When 
one part by weight of water is added to four parts of yellow 
nitrous acid, the colour is altered to a fine green; when equal 
parts of both are mixed, it becomes blue; and-by another ad- 
dition of water, or by allowing it to stand exposed to the air, 
it changes to a very pale straw-colour, or becomes nearly 
colourless. . : 

Nitric acid is a colourless, or very pale yellow, limpid fluid, 
emitting, when exposed to the air, white suffocating vapours, 
and possessing strong acid properties. It is highly corrosive, 
and tinges the skin yellow, which remains iil] the epidermis 
peels.off. It unites with water in every proportion, and while . 
mixing heat is evolved. The following table, constructed by - 
Mr. Davy?, shows the quantity of real acid and water contained 
in 100 parts of fluid acid of different densities : : 

/100 Parts Nitric] Contain cf |) #00 Parts Nitric] Contain of 


Acid of specific} --—-—- -——- Acid of specific] --— 
gravity. True Acid | Waiter.|| gravity. True Acid.| Water. 


1°5040 | 91°55 | 845) 173186 | 52°03 |47°97 
1°4475 §0°39 {19°61 1°3042 49°04 | 50°96 
1°4985 71°95 |28°35 1°2831 46:03 |53°97 
,1°3906 62°86 {37°04}: 1 2090 45°27 |54°73} 
1°3551 5780 (45°12 
Nitric acid is volatilized by heat, and decomposed by light. 
It is also decomposed by all the simple combustibles, with 


! Researches, 37. ; 

* Rouelle states the specific gravity of the strongest nitric acid that can be 
procured te be 1°583; Kirwan makes it 15543 only, at 60° Fahrenheit. 
- 8 Researches, 41. 
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great violence of action; is capable of oxidizing all the metals; 
and combines with the earths, alkalies, and metallic oxides, 
forming nitrates ; one fluid ounce of specific gravity 1°500 | 
should dissolve 476 grains of white marble. The constituents 
of nitric acid, independent of the water, which gives it the 
fluid form, are 29°5 azote, and 70°5 oxygen, in 100 parts. 
Use. Strong fluid nitric acid is used only. for phamaceu- 
tical purposes; except when extricated in the form of vapour 
it is employed for destroying contagion. It is less powerful 


than the oxymuriatic acid, but is more generally useful, as it 


ean be extricated in the chambers of the sick without proving 
deleterious to animal life’. For this purpose f5ij of sulphuric’ 
acid may be poured over 3iv of coarsely powdered nitre in a 
china cup, and placed in a pipkin of hot sand. This quantity 
is sufficient for fumigating a room of ten feet square; and, 
where a larger portion is required, it is more advisable to 
multiply the number of pipkins, than to put a larger quantity 
of the materials into one vessel. 

Officinal preparations. Acidum nitricum dilutum. L.E.D. Oxy- 
dum Antimonii. L. Argentt Nitras.L. D. Liquor Ferri alkalini. L. 
Ung. Hydrargyri Nitratis. L.E.D. Hydrargyri Nitrico-orydum. L. 
Spiritus Aitheris nitrict. 4. E,D. Unguentum Acidi nitrost. E. D. 

ACIDUM NITRICUM DILUTUM. Lond. Diluted M- 
tric Acid. irs a 

<¢ Take of nitric acid, a fluid ounce; distilled water, nine 
Jluid ounces. Mix.” : 

ActpuM NITRICUM: pILuTuM. Edin. Diluted Nitrous 
Acid. Ab tee® 
“¢ Take of nitrous acid, water, equal weights. Mix, avoid- 
ing the noxious vapours.” hake. 

Dublin. 

“+ Take of nitrous acid, distilled water, each one pound. 
The specific gravity of this mixture is, to that of distilled water, 
as 1280 to 1000.” | , 

These processes are intended for the more convenient appor- 
tionment of the dose in the exhibition of this acid. In the 
former edition of the London Pharmacopeeia the proportions 
of acid and water were equal by weight; but the alteration in 
the present edition makes a very important. difference of 
strength, in a given measure of the diluted acid, prepared after 
the former, and the latter of the above formule. 3 

When prepared according to the directions of the London 
College, £31 contains about grs.« of nitric acid, of 1°500 spe- 
cific gravity, while the same measure of the same acid, pre- 
pared after the Edinburgh and Dublin, and the former Lon- 


¥ The Effects cf Nitrous Vapour, &c. by J. C. Smyth, M.D. 
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don formule, contains grs. xxxv of the same acid; a differ- 
ence which may lead to errors in practice; and is, therefore; to 
be regretted, particularly as no reason is assigned for the changes 

Medical properties and uses. Nitric acid is tonic and anti- 
septic. When largely diluted with water it forms an agreeable 
and very useful beverage in fevers, particularly of the typhoid 
type. In larger doses, less’ diluted, it has been efficaciously 
administered in chronic hepatitis, even when dropsy has su- 
petvened ; and has also been found serviceable in restraining 
violent sickness, in dyspepsia, asthma, and the majority of the 
cachexiz. . From some observations of Mr. Scott, published 
at Bombay in‘1796, this acid excited considerable attention 
as a remedy for syphilis; but after the most ample trials, by 
almost every practitioner of any eminence in the country, its 
antisyphilitic powers have not been found by any means to 
answer the accounts of them transmitted from India. It 
checks for a time the progress of the disease, but does not 
permanently remove the symptoms; and, as Mr. Pearson 
justly observes, ‘‘ it would by no means be warrantable to 
substitute the nitrous (or nitric) acid in the place of mercury, 
for the cure of venereal complaints !.”” It is, however, in many 
cases of much benefit during a mercurial course, or prior to its 
commencement, when the constitution is impaired, and in- 
adequate to support the effects of mercury; as by its tonie 
powers it promotes the general health, and lessens the action 
of the mercurial remedy on the mouth and fauces: yet when 
it is pushed far it affects the mouth, and produces ptyalism. 
We have found it of considerable service, given at the same 
time with mercury, in old obstinate ulcerations ofthe legs, 
although no venereal taint could be suspected; and it is em- 
ployed with benefit as a local stimulant in the form of lotion, 
in the proportion of f5ij of the acid to 0} of water, to foetid 
ulcers, attended with a thin ichorous discharge, and in caries 
of the bones. In India it is used sonretimes in the form of a 
hath, and in this state produces the same effects as when it is 


taken internally. 


The dose of the diluted acid is from x to ™ xxx in F3iij of 


water, given three or four times a day. 


Officinal preparations. Acetis Hydrargyri. E.D. Submurias Hy= 


drargyri precipitatus. E.D, Submurias Hydrargyri ammoniatus. D, 
Oxidum Hydrargyri cinereum. E, D. Oxydum Hydrargyri rutrum. 
E. D. 

ACIDUM SUCCINI.: Edin. Succinie Acid. 

« Take of amber in powder, and pure sand, equal parts ; 
mix and put them into a glass retort, of which they may fill 


1 Pearson on Remedies for Lues Venerea, 188 
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one half. Having adapted a large receiver, distibfroniia satis 
bath, with a gradually raised fire. A watery liquor with a 
little yellow bil will first distil over; then a yellow oil with an 
acid salt; and lastly, a reddish and black oil. Pour the liquor 
out of the receiver, and let the oil be separated from the water. 
Press the acid salt collected in the neck of the retort, and on 
the sides of the receiver, between folds of vibulous p paper, that 


it may be freed from the adhering oil; then purify it by solu- 


tion in hot water and crystallization.” 

Acipum suceintcuM. Dub. Suwccinie Acid. 

<¢Take of amber, and pure sand, each a pound. Distil, . 
with a gradually increased heat, an acid liquor, an oil, and a 
salt discoloured with oil. “Wrap up this saltin bibulous paper, 
and subject it to the press to si calo the oil; then let it be 
again sublimed,” 

The use of the sand in these processes is to prevent the 
ambergs which .swells very much, from passing over into the 
receiver. The heat which is necessary for the complete de- 
composition of the amber is very ‘considerable; and there- 


fore, by following exactly the formule of the Colleges, this is 


scarcely eyer accomplished. The succinic acid is partly dis- 
solved in the water which condenses in the receiver, but the 
greater part is sublimed in the neck of the retort, and is so 
much contaminated with the oil, that after repeated solution 
and crystallization, and even reschlimtabion’, it still retains a 
portion of it. According to Guyton Morveau', it may be 
obtained perfectly pure by distilling from it a small portion of 
nitric acid, with a heat not strong enough to sublime the suc- 
cinie acid? 

Qualities. The crystals of succinic are minute rhomboidal 
plates. When pure, they are white, translucent, and shining; 
have a shyht penetrating sour taste; redden infusion of litmus, 
and are volatile and inflammable. T hey are soluble in 24 parts 
of Water at 60°, and 2 parts ai 219°; the greater part how- 
ever crystallizing” as the water cools. They are also soluble in 
alcohol. With the alkalies, earth, and metallic oxides suc- 
cinie acid combines and forms succinates. It is a triple com- 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

This acid is often: adulterated «with muriate of ammonia, 
sulphate.of potass, and other substances ; but these are of no 
importance; for, although it be retained in the Edinburgh and 
Dublin Pharmacopeeias, yet it is altogether discarded from 
practice. 


ACIDUM SULPHURICUM DILUTUM. Lond. Di- 
luted Sulphuric Acid. 


as Take of sulpburic acid, a fluid ounce and a half; distilled 


1 Annates de Chimic, xxix. 165, 
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_ water, fourteen fluid ounces and a half. Add the acid gradually 


to the water, and mix.”’ | 
Edinburgh. vt 
«© Take of sulphuric acid, one part; water, seven parts ; mix 
them.” : . 
Dublin. . 
© Take of sulphuric acid, two ounces by weight; distilled 
water, fourteen ounces by weight. Mix them<gradually, and 
set the mixture aside to cool; then pour off the clear liquor. 
The specific gravity of this acid is, to that of water, as 1090 to 
1000.” | 
It. is very much to be regretted.that the London College; 
when it altered the proportions of acid and water in this mix- 
ture, from those in the last edition of its Pharmacopeeia, did 


not adopt the proportions ordered by the two other colleges, in 


order that, in this preparation at least, a standard strength 
might have been fixed fer the whole kingdom. The-reasons 


which induced it to adopt the present proportions are not easy © 


to be conceived; for the puerile reason stated by Dr. Powell, 
that ‘* this mixture will be more conveniently made, and its 
dose more easily apportioned than the former one,” cannot 
surely have operated, in causing the alteration. The diluted 
acid of the former edition of the London Pharmacopeeia con- 
sisted 6f eight parts by weight of water, and one of acid, or 
the mixture contained + of strong acid; while the proportions 
of the present diluted acid are nearly five parts and a half by 
weight of water to one of acid; or, the strong acid constitutes 
rather mere than i of the mixture: in the Edinburgh and 
Dublin pharmacopeeias it constitutes an eighth part’. 

Owing to the strong affinity of sulphuric acid for water, and 
the density of the mixture being much greater than the mean 
of the separated acid and water*, a very considerable increase 
of temperature is produced during their combination, sufficient 
to crack the glass vessels in which it 1s made, if-the two in- 
gredients be at once mixed together’. To prevent such an ac- 
cident, the acid must be gradually added in small portions to 
the whole of the water, and the mixture agitated after every 
addition. The mixture, when it has cooled down to the tempera= 
ture of the atmosphere, lets fall a white precipitate, consisting 


1 According to Mr. Kirwan’s table (see Nicholson's ‘ Journal, iii. 219) the 
quantity of real acid contained in. 100 parts of acid of a specific gravity 1090, 
which 1s that of the Dublin and Edinburgh diluted atid, is 11 parts. 


2 Tt is a curious fact that, after the mixture has cooled down to the tempéra-. 


ture of the atmosphere, a considerable time elapses before it acquires its reak 
density. r ‘ : 

3 Ifone part by weight of sulphuric acid of 1°845 specific gravity he mixed 
with 3 its weight of water, the caloric instantly evolved is sufficient to raise the 
thermometer from 60° to 200°, : \ 


! 
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of a small portion of sulphate of potass and of sulphate of 


lead, which the strong acid always contains, but which the 
diluted acid is incapabie of helding in solution. The diluted 
acid is thus purer than the strong acid, which suffers no other 
alteration except in point of strength: and hence the Dublin 
College properly directs the clear liquor to be poured off when 
the mrxture has couled. 

Medical properties and wes. Diluted sulphuric acid is tonic, 
antiseptic, and refrigerant. Its tonic and antiseptic powers 
render it extremely serviceable in low typhoid fevers, dyspeptic 
affections, diabetes, convalescencies, and in cutaneous erup- 
tions. It restrains the colliquative sweats which attend hectic: 
locally applied, it is a common and useful adjunct to gargles 


- in cynanche, and to check salivation; and as a refrigerant, it 


is given with certain benefit in passive heemorrhagies, from 
whatever part they may arise. In the first-mentioned cases 
the diluted acid may be combined with infusions of cinchona 
or other vegetable bitters, and aromatics; and in the latter, 
with infusion of roses; mucilage, or simple water sweetened 
with syrup. The tsual dose is from mx to Mxxx, but in 
malignant erysipelas, with a tendency to hemorrhagy, it has 
been given to the amount of fj in twenty-four hours ; and 
we have given it, with evident advantage, to the sameamount, 
in violent uterine hemorrhagies. 

Officinal preparations. ped hy ae He E. Infusim Rose. L.E. D. 

ACIDUM SULPHURICUM AROMATICUM. Edin, 
Aromatic sulphuric Acid. 

© Take of aleohol, two pounds ; sulphuric acid, s2x ounces. 
Drop the acid gradually into the alcohol. Digest the mixture 
in acovered vessel witha very gentle heat for three days; then 
add of cinnamon bark, bruised, one ounce and a half; ginger 
root, bruised, ove ounce. Digest again in a closed vessel tor 


six days; then filter through paper placed in a glass funnel.” 


This preparation is generally regarded as an imperfect ether ; 


but we are of opinion that the reciprocal action of the acid and 


alcohol during the digestion is scarcely sufficient to produce 
such aneffect; and the acid undoubtedly very much predo- 
minates. It is therefore a simple alcoholic solution of sul- 
phuric acid, holding dissolved, also, the essential oil of cinna- 
mon and of ginger. 

eet ga The odour is peculiar and aromatic; the taste 
gratefully acid. [t is limpid, and of a brownish colour. | 

Medical properties and yses. This is an agreeable mode of 
exhibiting sulphuric acid in dyspepsia, chronic asthma; and 
inost of the complaints for which the diluted acid has been 
found serviceable. The dose may be from Mx to Mxxx in 
bitter infusions or any conyenient fluid vehicle, given three or 
four times a day. 2h 
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ALKALIES ann NEUTRAL SALTS". | 


THE general term ALKALI comprchends under it substances 
possessed of very important chemical properties, and capable 
of producing very powerful effects on the animal ceconomy. 
They have an acrid, urinous taste; are caustic, or dissolve 
animal matter; change the blue vegetable colours to green ; 
are capable of being fused and volatilized by a strong heat; 
have a great affinity for water; and combine with acids, form- 
ing neutral salts, in which the qualities of both the components 
are lost. The late discoveries of Mr. Davy have clearly esta- 
blished that all of them are compound bodies. The known 
alkalies are only three in number; ammonia, polass, and soda. 
They are affected by the air, and require to be preserved in well 
stopped glass bottles. | | 

NerEvTrRAL Satts have neither acid nor alkaline proper- 
ties; but salts are formed by the combination of acids with 
alkalies, in which the properties of the one or the other pre- - 
dominate; and consequently, although these are secondary 
salts, yet they cannot, in strict language, be denominated neu- 
tral salts. When the acid predominates, the salt is desig- 
nated by the syllables sper being-added to the appellation of the - 
neutral salt, formed with the same acid and alkali; but-~when 
the alkali is redundant, the syllable sub is added: thus, car- 
bonate of potass, with a redundance of acid, is supercarbonate 
of potass; and with a deficiency of acid, subcarbonate of pot- 
ass; and as there are two varieties of acids formed from the 
_ combination of the same base or bases with different propor- 
tions of oxygen, so it has been found also necessary to distin- 
guish the salts formed with them by different terminations ; 
thus the salt composed of sulphuric acid and potass is termed 
sulphate of potass, while that formed with swlphurous acid and 
the same alkaline base is termed sz/phite of potass. When the 
acid has the term oxy prefixed to its name, the same syllables 
are prefixed to that of the salt: thus oxymuniate of potass de- 
notes a salt composed of the oxymuriatic acid and potass. 

The neutral and other secondary salts have very different de- 
grees of solubility; but that of almost all of them is increased by 
an augmented temperature, while their solution is for the most 
part accompanied with a diminution of temperature. They 
may he obtained unaltered from solutions by evaporation ; 

Neen enna 
1 The title of this section in the London Pharmacopeia is A/kalies and their 


Salis ; but as these salts cannot be termed Salts of alkalies, in strict language, we 
prefer to translate the phrase Neuéral Salts. 
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and, if the process be slowly conducted, they form in regular 
crystallized masses, which have more or less transparency ac- 
cording to the quantity of water which they retain in their 
composition. Exposure to air, heat, and moisture, variously 
affect the appearance of crystallized salts. When they lose 
their transparency, and are covered with a white crust, or fall 
to powder, on simple exposure to the air, such salts are said to 
be efflorescent ; if, on the contrary, they attract moisture from 
the atmosphere and become fluid, they are named deliquescent ; 
and permanent, when the air has no effect on their crystals. — 
The circumstance of a salt first melting ina moderate heat, 
then becoming covered with a whiie crust, and ultimately 
being converted into a dry opaque mass, is termed watery fu- 
sion ; but when, instead of melting, it splits with a crackling 
noise, this effect is termed decrepitation. 

The efflorescent and deliquescent salts should be preserved, 


‘and dispensed in well stopped ‘bottles; while those that are 


permanent will not suffer from being put up‘in paper. 
The following abstract of Mr. Kirwan’s table' of the com- 
position: of salts shows at one view the quantity of» base, 


acid, and water contained in the salts medicinally used.) 


Names of the Salts. Base. | Acid. \Vater., State. 


Carbonate of potass..,,} 41° 43° {16° . | Crystallized. © 
of soda,.....} 21°58 | 14°42 |64° (| Dry. 
of ditto .....{| 59°86 | 40°05 | — | Desiccated. 
OL Ae. wn et uot 45° — | Natural. 

of magnesia. .| 25° 50°"' 425°: *|-Crystallized. 
——, common ditto) 45° 34° 121° | Dried at 80°. 
Sulphate of potass.....| 54°8 |45°2 | — | Dry. 
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a—- of soda....... 18°48 | 23°52 |58° | Fully crystallized. 
-———- of ditto...... 44: 56. | — | Desiccated at 700° 
— - of magnesia ...} 17° 29°35 | 53°65, Fully crystallized. . 
———- of ditto.......} 36°68 | 63°32} — | Desiccated. | 


ALUM 2 oie ds sie siee on oof 12°*..1 17766 151: | Crystallized. | 
Ditto: «6.202. + s.005+ +) 03°75 | 30725} — | Desiccated at 700% 
Nitrate of potass......] 51'8 | 44° 4°3+| Dried at’70°. 
Muriate of soda.,.....| 53° | 4%§ + |---| Dried at 80° 

— of ammonia...| 25° — | 42°75 |}32'25) Sublimed. 

—— of barytes.....] 64° 20° |16° | Crystallized: 

——— of ditto......./ 762 | 23°83 | — | Desiccated, 

of lime.......] 50° | 42: +} 8° | Red hot. 

— of magnesia...| 31°07 | 34 59 {34:34 Sensibly dry. 


Acetate of potass......] 61°05 | 385 | -- | In foliated mass |i, 
- *™ Ignited. + Of crystatlization + 19-24 in the base. - 
} Of composition. § Aqueous 38°88 real, || Higgins, 


! Jrish Transactions, iv, and vii, 
“, 
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_ AMMONIA CARBONAS. Lond. Carbonate of Am- 


~monia. : 

** Take of muriate of ammonia, a pound’ prepared chalk, 
dried, évo pounds. Pulverize them separately; then mix 
them, and sublime with a gradually increased heat, until the 
retort becomes red hot.” | 


» CarBponas AMMONIe&: olim, AMMONIA. PRAPARATA. 
Edin. Carlonate of Ammonia. 
» ‘Take of muriate of anamonia, one pound ; softer carbonate 
of lime, dried, two pounds. Each being separately pulverized, 
mix them, and sublime from a retort into a receiver kept 
cold.” 

Dallin. 

“¢ Take of muriate of ammonia, reduced to powder, and 
well dried, carbonate of soda, dried, each half a pound. Mix; 
then put them into an earthen retort, and sublime with a heat 
gradually increased, into a.receiver keptcold.” 

‘ Notwithstanding the name by which this salt is designated 
by all the Colleges, it is only a subcarbonate. It is produced © | 
by a double decomposition of the substances employed. The 
lime of the chalk attracts the muriatic acid of the sal ammo- 
niac, while the carbonic acid is attracted by the ammonia. 
The muriate of lime which is formed remains-in the retort, 
and the subcarbonate of ammonia sublimes and concretes into 
a cake on the sides of the receiver. The theory of the Dublin 
process, in which the carbonate of soda is ordered instead of ~ 
chalk, is precisely the same, only less heat is required ; but it 
is too expensive to be generally employed. The chalk, or the 
carbonate of soda, should be extremely well dried, and the in- 
gredients very intimately mixed, that the decomposition may 
be as complete as possible. The retort should have a wide 
cylindrical neck ; and the receiver have a. nearly cylindrical, — 
form, to permit the concreted salt to be taken out without 
‘breaking the glass". | : 

Qualities. Subcarbonate of ammonia has an ammoniacal 
pungent odour, and a slightly acrid, yet cooling, taste. It is 
usually in a white semitransparent hard mass, which breaks 
with a striated fracture; has the specific gravity of 0°966 ? ; 
and is totally volatilized, when pure, in a moderate heat. It 
is insoluble in alcohol; is soluble in Jess than three parts of 
water at 60°, in an equal weight of warm water ; and changes 
the vegetable blues to green. Exposed to the air it gradually 
effloresces, and loses its pungent odour, owing either to the 


- 


This salt is prepared, on a large scale, by sublimation from an iron pot, te. 
which the heat is directly applied, and which is connected with a large earthen 
or leaden receiver. »Murray’s System of Materia Medica, u, 228, 

* Annales de Chimie, xxviit, 12. 
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volatilization of the superabundant ammonia it contains, or 
to the absorption of carbonic acid from the air’. _ 

Bergman makes its constituents to be 45 parts of carbonic 
acid; 43 ammonia, and 12 water,—in 100 parts; by which 
there would appear to be seven grains of ammonia in excess; 
but Mr. Davy has found that the quantity of alkali varies ac- 
cording to the temperature that has heen employed in the pre- 
paration : thus, when it is formed at a temperature of 300°, it 
contains rather more than 50 per cent. of ammonia; but pro- 
duced at a temperatare of 60, it contains only 20 per cent. 

Subcarbonate of ammonia 13 decomposed by the acids, the 
fixed alkalies, barytes and lime, and partially by magnesia. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt is stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, antacid, diaphoretic, and in large doses emetic. 
It is beneficially given in gout, hysteria, and dyspeptic affec- 
tions, when much acid.is present in the stomach; and in in- 
fantine convulsions connected with dentition, or with acidity 
of the prime via. As a diaphoretic itis occasionally exhibited 
in chronic rheumatism, in combination with guaiacum ; and 
sometimes, although rarely, it 1s employed to produce vomit- 
ing in gouty and paralytic cases. From the ammonia it con- 
tains in excess, the subcarbonate is applied as a local stimulant 
to the nostrils in syncope, hysteria, and Janguors ; and with the 
addition of a little scent forms the common smelling salts of 
the shops. The ordinary dose is from grs. v to grs. xx, formed 
into pills, or dissolved in any aqueous vehicle ; but to excite | 
vomiting 5fs may be given for a dose, and repeated, if neces- 
Sary, assisting its operation by plentiful dilution. 

Officinal preparations. Liquor Ammonie Subcarlonatis. L. Po- 
tasse Carlonas. L. Sode Carbonas. L. Liquor Ammonie Aceta- 
tis. L.E.D. Cuprum ammoniatum, L. E. D. 


LIQUOR AMMONIA CARBONATIS. Lond. Solu- 
tion of Carbonate of Ammonia. 

“© Take of carbonate (subcarbonate) of ammonia, eight 
ounces ; distilled water, @ pint. Dissolve the (sul) carbonate 
of ammonia in the water, and filter through paper.” 

Aeua Carzonatis AMMoni# 3 olim, Aqua AMMo- 
NL#&, vel Sprrirus Satis AMMoniaclI. Edin. /Vater of Car- 
Lonate of Ammonia; formerly, Water of Ammonia, or Spirit 
of Sal Ammoniac. 

<¢ Take of muriate of ammonia, carbonate of potass, each 
sixteen ounces; water, two pounds. On the salts mixed, and 
put into a glass retort, pour the water; then distil to dryness, 
tron) a‘sand-bath, with a fire gradually raised.”’ 


1 The neutral carbonate is inodcorous, - 
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Aous Canzonatis, AMMONIZ, Dub. Water of Carlo- 

nate of Ammonia. — | 
© Take of muriate of ammonia, ‘a a pound ; carbonate of 

soda, twenty-eight ounces 3 w ater, three pints. Distil off two 

pints, with a fire gradually. raised. The specific gravity of this 
vane is, to that of distilled water, as 1095 to 1000.” 
The formula of the London College for this preparation is 
to be preferred, inasmuch as it obtains by simple solution the 
same result as is produced from the more complicated pro- 
cesses of the other Colleges. There is, however, a much 
Jarger quantity of the subcarbonate ordered than is necessary, 
one pint of distilled water at 60° being capable of dissolving 
six ounces only of the concreted salt, such as it is found in 
the shops in a semitransparent, uneffloresced state’. The 
theory of the other two processes is the same as that of the 
preceding preparation. ‘The potass, or the soda of the alkah, 
employed, «nites with the muriatic acid of the muriate, while 
the ammonia combines with the carbonic acid ; and the sub- 
carbonate of ammonia thus forined is volatilized, and carried 
over with the watery vapour. 

Qualities. This solution has the odour and taste of the 
concrete subcarbonate 3 is limpid and colourless ; and when 
shaken with twice its bulk of alcohol, a nearly uniform Coagn 
Jum is formed. 

Medical properties and uses. The same as those of the 
concrete salt, It is given in doses of from f3/{s to fj in any 

- bland fluid. 


Officinal’ preparations. — Oxidum Hydrargyri cimereum. E. Pi- 
ile Ammoniareti Cupri. E 


., LIQUOR VOLATILIS CORNU’ CERVINI. Dub. /o- 
latile I Liquor of Hartshorn. 

*< Take of hartshorn, any quantity; put it into a retort, and 
distil with a gradually raised heat, a volatile liguor, a salt, and 
an oil; then repeat the distillation of the volatile liquor until it 
becomes as limpid as water, separating, alter cach distillation, 
the oil and salt by filtration. The liquor will be more easily 
purified, if, after each distillation, except the first, there be 
added to it one sixth part of its weight of charcoal, previously 
made red hot, then extinguished by. covering it with sand, and 
powdered WANS Hoty OTF a sificieltt quantity of hartshorn. can- 
not be procured, the bones of any tang animals may supply its 


place,” 


1 The formula of the London College consequently des not appear to have 
been‘framed from actual: experiment, but -on the statement ef chemists that two 
Parts of water at 60° dissolve one of carbonate of ammonia ; but even were this 
the case, the formula is wrong; for a piat of water weighs 7291-11075 grains 


4 paerens it would require 7680 grains to dissolve viii, or 3840 grains. of 
the salt, 


/ 
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Tn this process the gelatine of the horns, or the bones, is 
decomposed, and its ultimate principles, which are carbon, ni- 
trogen (azote), hydrogen, and oxygen, entering into new com- 
binations, form subcarbonate of ammonia, empyreumatic oil, 
and water, which are the products of the process. The sub- 
carbonate is obtained partly in a solid form, and partly dis- 
solved in the water, which distils over; but in both states it 
is contaminated with the empyreumatic oil. The subsequent 
distillations are intended to free it from this oil; which, al- 
though at one time it was supposed to add to the efficacy of 
the remedy, yet is now conceived to be useless, and a disad- 
vantage; nevertheless, when it is completely removed by the 
charcoal, this preparation does not differ from a simple solu- 
tion of the subcarbonate in water, 

The volatile liquor of hartshorn found m the shops is part 
of the product of the distillation of bones on a great scale; and 
is never completely free from the empyreumatic oil, which is 
very perceptible in its odour and taste, and gives it a slight 
yellow tinge. It is often adulterated by the. addition of a con- 


- siderable portion of water; and this cannot be known by its 


* 


pungency, which is kept up-by adding to it a small quantity 
of liquor ammoniz. The fraud, however, may he detected by 
mixing a small! portion of the suspected liquor with twice its 
bulk of alcohol; when, if no considerable quantity of salt is 
precipitated, it is certainly adulterated. 


LIQUOR AMMONLZ ACELATIS. Lond. Solution of 
Acetate of Ammonia.. | 

*¢ Take of (sub) carbonate of ammonia, two ounces; (di- 
luted) acetic acid, four pints. Add the acid to the (sub) car- 
bonate of ammonia, until the effervescence ceases.’” | 


Aaua Acetitis AMMONI&; vulgo, Sprrirus MINDERERI, 
Edin. Water of Acetite' of Ammonia. | 

‘© Take of carbonate of ammonia in powder, any quantity, 
Pour upon it.as much distilled aeetous acid as will exactly sa- 
turate the ammonia.” 


Aeuva Acetatis AMMonI&, Dub. Water of Acetate of 
Ammonia. 

‘© Take of carbonate of ammonia, two ounces. Add by small 
portions, with frequent agitation, three pints and a half of di- 
stilled vinegar, or as much as wil] saturate the ammonia, which 
may be ascertained by means of litmus.” 

The subcarbonate of ammonia employed for this preparation 
is decomposed by the acetic acid of the distilled vinegar; 


7 


1 From the nature of the acid now known te be contained in distilled vinegar, 
moO such salt as an acetile caii exist, ial bee, 


oe 
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which, combining with the ammonia, forms an acetate that 
remains dissolved in the water, while the disengaged carbonic 


acid flies off in,the form of gas, exciting effervescence. In 


our experiments, distilled vinegar of a specific gravity of 1007 
required 320 grains of the subcarbonate to saturate a pint; 
hence the proportion ordered by the London and Dublin Col- 
Jeges is just sufficient for saturating three pints'. Owing, how- 
‘ever, to the variable proportion of acid in distilled vinegar, 
this preparation cannot be obtained of an uniform strength ; 


and provided it be accurately neutralized it is of little import- , 
ance. If it be not accurately saturated, some of the metallic 


salts, particularly those of antimony, which are often ordered 
in conjunction with it, are decomposed ?. 

Qualitzes. This solution is inodorous ; has a slightly nav- 
seous taste; and, when made with pure materials, is limpid 
and colourless. It is decomposed by acids, the fixed alkalies, 
the strong acids, oxymuriate of mercury, and nitrate of silver, 
which are consequently incompatible in formule with it. 

Medical properties and uses. As a diaphoreti¢ it is in com- 
mon use in febrile diseases, combined with opium, camphor, 
antimonials, or nitrate of potass. It is necessary to assist its 
determination to the skin with plentiful dilution, and a mo- 
derate degree of external heat; for by free exposure to cool air 
it excites the kidneys, instead of opening the skin. Exter- 
nally it is employed asa discutient; as a lotion to inflamed 
surfaces; and when diluted with rose-water holding in solu- 

_ tion a small portion of opium, it is an excellent collyrium in 
chronic ophthalmia; and stil! more largely diluted, is occa- 
sionally used as an injection in the commencement of gonor- 
rheea. The ordinary dose is from f51j to f5xij, given every 
three or four hours. | 

LIQUOR AMMONIZ. Lond. Solution of Ammonia. 

*¢ ‘Take of muriate of ammonia, lime newly burnt, each two 
pounds ; water, a pint anda half. Triturate the muriate of 


ammonia and the lime into powder separately; then mix them, 


and introduce them into a large glass retort, into which a pint 
“of water has been previously poured. ‘The retort being placed 
in a sand-bath, join to it a tubulated receiver, through which 
the ammonia may pass to a third vessel, containing eight fluid 


1 The mercury of a thermometer, the bulb of which was immersed in the 
solution while effervescing, éunk five degrees. 
"2M. de Lassone obtained the salt crystallized by ‘sublimation, in long, slen- 
der, flatted crystals, terminating in sharp points, an inch in length, and of a pearl- 
“white colour. They are very deliquescent; impress on the tongue a sense of 
ecldness and sweetness; melt at 170°, and sublime at about 250% According to 
Richter, they consist of 68°77 acid, and 31°23 base, Thomson’s Chemistry, 4ta 
ed. Vii. 62. i aot Ce a a a 4 ¢t 
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ounces of water, and kept cold. Finally apply at first a gentle 
heat, and graduaily increase it, until the retort becomes red hot, 

Aaua AMMONI; olim, “AauA AMMONI# CAUSTIC, 
Edin. Water of Ammonia; formerly, Water of caustic Am- 
monica. ; 

‘© Take of muriate of ammonia, one pound; lime newly 
burnt, one pound and a half; distilled water, one pound ; wa- 
ter, nine ounces. Upon the lime broken to pieces pour the 
water ina covered iron or earthen vessel, until the lime has 
fallen into a powder and become cold; then_rub the muriate 
to a fine powder, and triturate it with the lime in a mortar 3 
after which put them directly into a.bottle glass retort. Place 
the retort in a sand-bath, and ‘adapt to it the apparatus of 
Woulfe. Into the first smaller bottle, furnished with a tube - 
of safety, put two ounees of distilled water, amd into the 
second the remainder of the distilled water. Then apply the 
fire, gradually raising it, until the bottom of the iron pot be 
red hot, and as long as ammonia is produced. Mix the fluid 
contained in both the bottles, and let it be preserved in small 
phials well stopped.” 

Aava Ammonia, caustica. Duh. Water of caustic Am- 
monia. . 

“ Take of muriate of ammonia, sixteen ounces; lime newly 
burnt, fwo pounds; water, six pints, Effuse one pint of 
water upon the lime placed in an earthen vessel, and cover it 
up. Twenty-four hours afterwards, when the lime is crumbled 
to powder, mix with it the salt, avoiding the vapours; then » 
put the mixture into aretort,and pour upon it the remainder of 
the water. Agitate them ; and having luted carefully the join- 
ings of the vessels, distil with a moderate heat into a cooled 
receiver twenty-one measured ounces of the liquor. The spe- 
cific gravity of this solution should be to that of distilled water 
‘as 934 to 1000. 

Of these processes, that of the Edinburgh College is to be 
preferred ; for in operating according to the directions of the 
London formula, the unslacked lime, although it be mixed 
with the muriate, yet occasions so much heat when added to 
the water in the retort, as to incur the risk of breaking the 
vessel; and even were this not to happen, much ammoniacal 
gas being suddenly extricated, is consequently lost: while in 
the Dublin formula so large a quantity of water is ordered, 
that the product is a much weaker solution of ammonia than ~ 
is procured by either of the other processes’. It is unneces- 


In manufacturing this preparation on a large scale, the whole of the ingre- 
dients are put inro an iron still, to which the fire is directly applied; and its 
head is connected with a spiral tube placed in a refrigeratory, to which an 
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sary to bring the retort to the red heat ordered by the London 


College. 


In’ these processes, the lime having a superior affinity for 
muriatic acid, decomposes the muriate, from which the am- 
monia is disengaged in a gaseous form, and is condensed in 
the waiter contained in the range of receivers of the Woulfe’s 
apparatus. During the condensation of the gas, heat is evolved, 
the specific gravity of the water is diminished, and its bulk 
considerably increased; but if the temperature of the water 
Tises to 130°, the ammonia is again separated in the form of 
gas; and hence the necessity of keeping the receivers cold, 
and the use of Woulfe’s apparatus'. The product thus ob- 
tained is a saturated solution of ammonia; while muriate of 
lime remains in the retort, and may be dissolved out by twice | 
its weight of water. | yd 

Qualities. Liquid ammonia is a limpid colourless fluid. 
Tt has a very strong pungent odour, an extremely acrid taste, 
and inflames the skin. Obtained according to the London 
and Edinburgh methods, its specific gravity varies from 9040 
to °9054, while that of the Dublin College is -936; the for- 
mer containing about 25°50 parts of ammonia, bat the latter 
16 parts only, in 100. The following table shows the strength 
of liquid ammonia of different degrees of specific gravity, 
within a cértain range: , nyt 

Pee ee ee eee ee 
Contain of Contain of 


100 parts -——-=}}100 parts} ——_= 
Sp. Grav.|] Ammonia. | Water. {/Sp. Grav.| Ammonia. { Water 


"9054 | 25°37 | 74°63 || 9545 | 11°56 || 88°44 | 
9166 | 22°07 | 77°93 || 9573. |: 10°82 | 89°18 
‘9255 | 19°54 | 8046 |} *9597'} 10°17 | 89°83 
"9320 | 17°52 | 82°48 || ‘9619 960 | 90°40 
"9385 | 15°88 | 84°12 || -g684 9°50 | 90°50. 
9435 | 14°53 | 85°47 || 9639 g'09 | go gl 
"9476 | 13°46 | 86°54 || 9713 F317 102i Bay 
‘9513 | 12°40 | 87°60 


\ 


For ordinary purposes it 1s useful to know, that a phial capa- 
ble of containing 224 grains of distilled water,’can hold no 
more than 216 grains of the strong solution. 


ee 


empty receiver is adapted, connected hy means of tubes with two or three other 
receivers containing water. ‘The liquid ammonia is obtained in the empty re- 
ceiver, while any gas that escapes is condensed in those containing the water. | 

' It has been also proposed to obtain it, on asmall scale, by the following * 
method. ‘To Zviij of muriate of ammonia, and an equal quantity of lime, add 
four pints of boiling water: allow the mixture to cool in a well closed vessel ; 
and from the clear liquor put into a retort, distil off fZviij ; which will be found 
io have a specific gravity of -9$2$. London Medical tieview, No. x, 133. 

* Davy’s Researches, p. 68. 


‘ 
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Liquid ammonia assists the oxidizement of copper and 
zinc ; dissolves many of the metallic oxides; and unites with 
all the acids without effervescence, forming neutral salts. Its 
affinity for carbonic acid is so powerful, that it rapidly attracts 
it from the atmosphere ; and hence the necessity of preserving 
it in well stopped small phials, as directed by the Edinburgh 
College. The acids, the metallic salts, and alum are incom- 
patible in formule with it. © The constituents of the ammonia 
it contains, according to the latest experimenrs of Mr. Davy, 


are 74 measures by bulk of hydrogen vas, and 26 of azotic gas; 


or, according to the analysis of Dr. Henry, 100 parts of am- 
monia consist of 80°36 of azote, and 19°64 hydrogen by 
weight '. | . . 

Medical properties and uses. This solution of ammonia is 
stimulant, antacid, and rubefacient. It is usefully employed, 
when largely diluted, in paralysis, hysteria, and syncope; and 
is perhaps superior to all the other antacids in relieving cardi- 
algia and other symptoms of acidity of the stomach. As a 
local stimulant it is applied to the nostrils in faintings ; and a 
raz moistened with it, and laid over the scrobiculus cordis, 
sometimes raises an instantaneous blister, and, by merely in- 
flaming the skin, always proves useful in spasms and gout in 
the stomach. Combined with a small portion of oil, it forms 
a saponaceous rubefacient, which is beneficially applied to the 
throat in inflammatory sore-throat, and as a friction in deep- 
seated inflammation and rheumatism. The dose of the solu- 
tion is from ™x to Mxx ina large cupful of water or milk. 

Officinal preparations. Hydro-sulphuretum Ammonia. E.D. Oleum 
ammoniatum. E. Spiritus Ammonie. 14. . Linimeatum Camphorar 
comp. L. Linimentum Ammonie. L. D. Spiritus Ammonie suc- 
cinaius. LL. | 

POTASS/E ACETAS. Lond. Acetate of Potass. 

“ Take of subcarbonate of potass, a pound and a half; (di- 
'duted) acetic acid, a gallon. Mix them together in a large 
glass vessel; and having evapurated the solution to one half 
over the fire, add gradually as much more (diluted) acetic acid 
as may be required for perfect saturation. Let the solution 
be again evaporated to one half, and strained; then let the 
evaporation be continued ina waiter bath, so that, on being res 
moved from the fire, crystals shall form.” 

Acetrts Potassa. Edin. Acetite of Potass, 

*¢ Take of pare carbonate of potass, one pound. Boil it with 
a very gentle heat in four or five times its: weight of distilled - 
acetous acid ; and add more acid at different times, until, the 
watery part of the former portion being nearly dissipated by 


1 Philosuphical Transactions, 1809. 
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evaporation, the acid newly added occasions no effervescence, 
which will be the case when about twenty pounds of acid have 
been consumed; then evaporated slowly to dryness. Liquefy 
_ the remaining impure salt with a gentle heat for a short time; 
then let it be dissolved in water, and filtered through paper. 
If the liquefaction has been properly performed, the filtered 
fluid will be limpid; but otherwise, of a brown colour, After- 
wards evaporate this fluid in a shallow glass vessel, with a 
very gentle heat; occasionally stirring the salt as it concretes, 
that it may be the more quickly brought.to dryness. Finally, 
the acetite of potass ought to be preserved in closely shut ves- 
sels, to prevent the air from liquefving it.” : 

Acrtas Kaui. Dub. Acetate of Kalt. 

. © Take of subcarbonate of kali, any quantity. Add to it 
at different times abont five times its weight of distilled vine- 
gar moderately heated. When the effervescence shajl have 
ceased, and the fluid is somewhat evaporated, add, at intervals, 
more distilled vinegar, until the mixture entirely cease to ef- 
fervesce : then evaporate to dryness, and having raised the fire 
a little, cautiously liquefy the mass. Dissolve the salt in wa- 
ter after it is cold; filter the solution, and let it be boiled, un-- 
til, on being removed from the fire, it concretes into a crystal- 
line mass, which should be very white. Put this mass, at the 
moment, into closely stopped bottles.” 

In these processes the acetic acid of the distilled vinegar 
combines with the potass of the subcarbonate, and expels the 
carbonic acid in a gaseous form, exciting effervescence. Owing 
to the largely diluted state of the acid in distilled vinegar, a ~ 
considerable quantity, nearly three times more than is ordered 
by the London College, is ‘required to saturate the potass, 
‘Towards the point of saturation, the solution acquires a red- 
dish-brown colour, and during the evaporation a quantity of 
carbonaceous matter is deposited, arising from the distilled 
vinegar retaining some of the extractive of the common vine- 
gar ; or if the liquor be evaporated to dryness, a brownish-co- 
Joured salt is obtained, The filtering the evaporated fluid; or 
fusing the salt, and keeping it for a little time fluid, then dis- 
solving it in water, and filtering it; frees it almost entirely 
from colour, and a light carbonaceous matter remains on the 
filter. The filtered salution is nearly limpid and colourless ; 
and when again evaporated forms a nearly colourless salt '. 

This salt may also be prepared with the residue after the 


‘This salt was first clearly described by Raymond Lully. It has at different 
periods been named; Arcanum tartari, secret folialed earth of tartar, essential 
salt of wine, regenerated tartar, diuretic salt, digestive salt of Sylvius, and acetated 
kali, ‘Thomson's Chemistry, iii. 60. 
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distillation of vinegar ; but the process is not more ceconomi- 
cal than when distilled vinegar is used. 

Qualities. Acetate of potass has a slight peculiar odour, 
and a. warm. sharp taste. . It is usually in white masses, of a 
foliated soft texture, shining, and becoming soon moist if ex- 
posed to the air. One fluid ounce of distilled water at 60° 
dissolves 504 grains; or 100 parts of it are soluble in 105 parts 
of water, and in twice its weight of alcohol. In the watery. 
solution it is. spontaneously decomposed ; and is also decom- 


_ posed by the strong acids; by a decoction of tamarinds; the 


sulphates of soda and of magnesia; the muriate of ammonia ; 


the tartrate of potass and soda; and by solutions of oxymu- 


riate of mercury, and of the nitrate of silver; which conse- 
quently cannot enter into formule with it. 

Its constituents, according to the experiments of Dr. Hig- 
gins, are 38°5 of acid, and 61°5 of alkali—in 100 parts". 

_ Medical properties and uses. Acetate of potass is mildly 
cathartic and diuretic. It is found to be occasionally benefi- 
cial in febrile affections and jaundice; but its principal use is 
in dropsies, and other diseases in which a copious discharge 
of urine is required. To produce the latter effect, the dose 
may be from 9j to 4}, given every three or four hours, in any 
bland fluid. Doses of 3ij or 511] open the bowels. 

Officinal preparations, dAcetas Hydrargyri. E. D. Tinctura Ace- 
fatis Ferri. D. Acidum aceticum. D. ) 

POTASS ZZ SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Potass*. 

‘¢ Take of the salt which remains after the distillation of 
the nitric acid, tao pounds; boiling water, two gallons. Mix 
them so as to dissolye the salt; and then add as much sub- 
carbonate of potass as may be sufficient to saturate the acid. 
Next boil till a pellicle forms on the surface, and after filtering 


.the liquor, set it aside to crystallize. Pour off the water, and 


dry the crystals on bibulous paper.” 


SutpHas Porass#; olim, TARTARUM VITRIOLATUM. Edin, 
Sulphate of Potass ;formerly, Vitriolated Tartar. 

<¢ Take of sulphuric acid diluted with six times its weight of 
water, any quantity. Pour it into a large glass vessel, and 
gradually drop into it as much pure carbonate of potass, dis~ 
solved in six times its weight of water, as may be necessary for 
the perfect saturation of the acid. The effervescence having 
ceased, filter the solution through paper, and after due evapo- 
ration, set it aside to crystallize. Sulphate of potass may also 
be conveniently made from the residue of the distillation of 


1 Higgins on Acetous Acid, p. 8. ; 

2'This name was imposed by the French chemists in 1787. The following 
are some of its old names: Nit:um fixum, arcanum duplicatum, sal de duobus, sal 
polychrestus, tartarum vitriolatum, kali vttriolatum, seh 
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nitric acid dissolved i in hot water, and saturated with carbonate 
of potass.” 

_ Surpuas Kati. Dub. Sulphate atk 

«* Dissolve the salt which remains after the distillation of 
nitric acid, reduced to a powder, ina sufficient quantity of 
warm water. Add as much potashes as will saturate the su- 
-perfluous acid. Let the filtered solution be evaporated with a 
gentle heat, that crystals may be formed.” 

Although this salt, according to the formula of the rain: 
burgh College, may be easily formed by the direct combina- 
tion of its constituents, yet it is very seldom prepared in this 
manner; as the salt remaining after the distillation of the ni-- 
tric acid is a ready- formed sulphate of potass, loosely combined 
with a superabundance of sulphuric acid. The subcarbonate 
of potass which is added combines with the superfluous sul- 
phuric acid, while its carbonic acid is expelled ; and the whole 
of the residue is thus converted into sulphate of potass. Not- 
withstanding the apparent ceconomy of this process, it has been 
justly remarked by an anonymous writer, that it would be 
more ceconomical to saturate the excess of acid with lime, 
which, as it forms an insoluble sulphate, could be easily sepa-. 
rated and rejected; the value of the salt as obtained by the 
London process, at the price of the pure salt made on the large 
scale, being to its cost very nearly’as 5 to10'. The greater 
part of the ‘sulphate of commerce is prepared from the residue 
of the distillation of nitrous acid from nitre and rile of 
iron. ‘This is a mixture of sulphate of potass and red oxide of 
iron, from which the sulphate is easily separated by boiling 
water, while the oxide remains undissolved 2. 2 

Qualities. Sulphate of potass has a nauseous bitterish taste. 
[t is usualty procured in small, grouped, transparent crystals, 
of which the primitive form is a pyramidal dodecahedron, with 
isosceles triangular faces? ; but this form is subject to various 
modifications, according to the mode of conducting the eva- 
poration.* Their specific gravity 1s 2°40734. They are scarcely 
eflorescent ; decrepitate when heated; and are soluble in 16 
parts of water at 60°, and 5 parts of boiling water. This salt 
is partially decomposed by the nitric and murtatic acids; and 
in solution is completely decom sposed by muriate of harytes, 
muriate of lime, lime-water, oxymuriate of mercury, nitrate of 
silver, and acetate and supcracetate of lead, which therefore 
cannot enter into formule with it. Its constituents, accord- 


’ London siiedical Review, April 1810, p. 135. 
® The oxide when dried is of a deep red colour, and is the colcothar of com- 
merce. 
3 Londan Medical Review, April 1810, 
#Hassenfratz, dunales de Chimie, xxviii. 12. 
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ing to the analysis of Dr. Thomson‘, are 42°2 of acid, 50°1 of 
alkali, and 7°7 of water; which nearly accords wiih that of 
Berard, who makes them 42°76 of acid, and 57°24 of alkali?. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt is deobstruent and 
cathartic. _Itis given with great advantage in the visceral ob- 
structions to which children are liable ; and in combination 
with rhubarb, we have found it more useful than any of the 
other saline purgatives ia jaundice and dyspeptic affections. 
On account of its sparing solubility, it is generally given in 
the form of powder, in doses of from orains. X to BY), y dacerd: 
ing as it is intended to act as a deobstruent or purgative. 

Oficinal preparations. Pulvis Ipecacuanhe compositus, L. E. D. 
Pulvis Scammanie composiius. L. 


POTASSZ SUPERSULPHAS. Lande Supersulphate of 
Patass. 

‘© Take of the remains after the distillation of the nitric 
acid, two pounds ; boilitig water, four pints. Mix them, that 
the salt may be dissolved, and filter. Then boil the solution. 
till a pellicle forms on the surface, and set it aside to crystal- 
lize. Pour off the water, and dry the crystals on bibulous 
paper.’ 

This salt is the Sal entxum of commerce. The solution 
should not be filtered until it be cold, as a copious deposition 
of unerystallized salt takes place when it is filtered while hot. 

. The excess of sulphuric acid is so very loosely combined 
mith sulphate of potass, that great part of it may be washed 
off by water; but nevertheless, the crystallized salt differs in 
several respects from the neutral sulphate. 

Qualities. Its crystals are long, hexangular prisms, im- | 
pressing a sour and slightly bitter taste. It ‘reddens the vege= 
table blues; is soluble in five parts of water at 60°; in less 
than an equal weight of boiling water; and effervesces with 
the carbonates of alkalies. The proportion of its constituents 
are not accurately ascertained. 

Medical use. Asa remedy its eMicacy is as vet unknown ; 
but we are informed 3 that it has been introduced into the phar- 
macopeela from an idea that it will afford “ a useful means of 
producing the effects of sulphuric acid combined with those of 


-an opening salt; and it may be exhibited: at once in a solid 


form, an indication which is often desirable.” 

SULPHAS POTASSZ CUM SULPHURE; olim, Sak 
poLycarestus. Edin, Sulphate of Potass with Sulphur; for- 
merly, Polychrest Salt. 

<< Take of nitrate of potass in. powder, sublimed isd 


1 System of Chemistry, 4th ied. ii. 660. 2 Annales de Chimie, \xxi, 47. 
3 Powel’s Translation wf the London Pharmacupaia, 2d ed. 73. 
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equal parts. Mix them well together, and throw the mixture 
in small quantities at a time into a red hot crucible. The de- 
flagration being finished, let the salt cool, and preserve it in & 
well stopped glass vessel.” | * 

Ih this process the sulphur is oxidized, and converted partly | 
into sulphuric acid, and partly fnto sulphurous acid, by uniting 
with the oXygen afforded by the decomposition of the nitric 
acid of the nitrate, which 1s effected by the degree of heat 
employed. During the deflagration, however, a part of the 
acid is volatilized in the form of nitrous oxide, and conse- 
quently the oxygen evolved is not sufficient to acidify all the 
sulphur, and the unaltered portion remains united with a por- 
tion of potass. The sulphuric and sulphurous acids combine 
with the remainder of the potass; and hence the product is a 
mingled mass, consisting of sulphate or supersulphate of po- 
tass, sulphite of potass, and sulphuret of potass. 
~ Qualities. This salt has a sensibly acid taste, and teddens 
infusion of litmus. It isalmost wholly dissolved in eight parts 
‘of water at 60°; and by expostre to the air itis altogether 
converted into sulphate of potass. In general we have found | 
that it emits no sulphureous odotir on the addition of sulphu- 
ric acid, and is not precipitated by acids; but in other speci 
mens prepared with equal care sulphur was thrown down by 
the muriatic acid. ) ah 
- Medical properties and uses. The same as those of sulphate 
of potass ; and consequently it 1s scarcely ever used. 

AQUA ALCALINA OXYMUBEATICA. Dub. Ony- 
muriatic alkaline Water. Se 

<¢ Take of muriate of soda dried, ¢we pounds manganese 
in powder, a pounds water, sulphuric acid, each two pounds. 
Mix cogether the muriate of soda and manganese, put them 
into a matrass, and add the water ; then, by means of a pro- 
per apparatus, add ‘gradually, and at intervals, the sulphuric 
acid ; and transmit the disengaged gas through a solution con- 
sisting of four ounces of (sub) carbonate of kali, and twenty- 
nine ounces by measure of water. Towards the end of the ope- 
ration apply a moderate heat to the matrass. The specifie 
gravity of this solution is to that of distilled water as 1087 to 
7000.” 

For this process Woulfe’s apparatus is necessary ; two-thirds 
of the alkaline solution being put into the second bottle, and 
the remainder into the third. The sulphuric acid in the ma- 
trass unites with the soda of the muriate, and disengages the 
muriatic acid; which receiving oxygen fromthe black oxide 
of manganese is converted into oxymuriatic acid, and passes 
over in the gaseous form into the alkaline solution, where it 
unites with the potass of the subcarbonate, and sets free the 
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carbonic acid in ati elastic state. To prevent the inconve- 
nience likely to result from the extrication of the carbonic acid 
gas, a solution of lime should be put into the last bottle of the 
range of receivers. The product in the receivers is a solution 
of oxymuriate of potass, containing some uncombined oxy- 
muriatic acid; what remains in the matrass is a mixed sulphate. 
ef soda.and of manganese. When the alkaline solution is 
stronger, in the proportion of 3xvj of the subcarbonate to Oiv 
of water, a sparingly soluble crystallized salt is procured, which 
is regarded as a hyperoxymuriate of potass, and isa more 
certain preparation than the solution. ; 

Qualities. This solution has in a slight degree the odour. of 
oxyuriatic acid, andacooling taste. It destroys the vegetable 
colours, owing to the excess of acid it contains. 

Medical properties and uses. Oxymuriate of potass is sti- 
mulant and diuretic. The supposition which’ prevailed, that 
the effects of the nitric acid in syphilis arose from its impart-. 
ing oxygen to the system, brought forward this preparation as 
a remedy in the same disease; and its use was soon extended to 
scurvy and other complaints which were supposed to depend 
on a deficiency of oxygen. But although it evidently has the ~ 
power of checking for a time the action of the syphilitic 
virus, yet it has scarcely in any case succeeded in effecting a 
cure; and consequently it has fallen into disrepute, and 1s now 
seldom employed in any case. 


~ POTASSZZ TARTRAS. Lond. Tartrate of Potass.: ) 
“« Take of subcarbonate of potass, @ pound; supertartrate 
of potass, three pounds; boiling water, a gallon. Dissolve the 
subcarbonate of potass in the water, and add the supertartrate 
of potass reduced to powder till the effervescence’ceases. Fil« 
ter the solution through paper; then boil it until a pellicle ap- 
pears-on the surface, and set it aside to crystallize. ‘Havin 
poured off the water from the crystals, dry them on bibulous 
paper.” ue | 
Tarrris Potass#; olim, TARTARUM SOLUBILE. Edin, 
Tartrite of Potass ; formerly, Soluble Tartar. | 
‘© Take of carbonate of potass, one pound; supertartrate of 
potass, chree pounds or a sufficient quantity ; boiling water, Si- 
teen pounds. ‘To the carbonate of potass dissolved im the wa 
ter add in small portions the supertartrite of potass, reduced to 
a fine powder, as long as it excites effervescence, which gra- 
dually ceases before three times the weight of the carbonate of 
potass be added; filter the solution when it is cold, and after 
due evaporation set it aside that crystals may form.” 


Tartaras Kaui. Dub. Tarrate of Kali. : 

‘¢ Take of subcarbonate of kali, a pound; crystals of tartar 

reduced to a very fine powder, two pounds and a half, or a 
2G | 
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' 
geey sufficient to saturate the kali; boiling water, a gallon. 
o the subcarbonate of kali dissolved in the water gradually 
add the tartar; filter the solution through paper, evaporate, 
and set it aside that crystals may form as it cools.” 

In these processes the superabundant acid of the supertar-. 
trate of potass Is saturated by the potass of the subcarbonate, 
and a neutral tartrate obtained. The quantity of alkali usually 
required for this purpose is stated too low in all the pharma- 
copeeias; but the quantity must necessarily vary, owing to the 
degree of dryness of the subcarbonate employed. To obtain 
regular crystals, a very slow nearly spontaneous evaporation is 
necessary; and, therefore, this salt as found in the shops, and 
prepared on a large scale, is in the form of a white granular 
powder, which is produced by the evaporation being continued 
to dryness with frequent stirring. : 

Qualities, This salt has a bitterish cool taste. Its crystals 
are tetrahedral prisms, terminated by dihedral summits ; and 
in this state it is soluble in its own weight of water at 60°; but 
In the granular form, four parts of celd water are required for 
its solution. When long kept in solution, its acid is decom- 
posed, and its alkali remains im the state of a subcarbonate’. 
Alcohol also dissolves it readily. It is partially decomposed by 
even the weaker acids and acidulous solutions, as of tamarinds 
and other acid fruits, which reduce it to the state of supertar- 
trate ; and it is completely decomposed by lime-water, muriate 
of barytes, magnesia, nitrate of silver, and acetate and super- 
acetate of lead. Its constituents, abstracting the water of cry- 
stallization, are, in 100 parts, 58 acid, and 42 alkali’. | 

Medical properties and uses, Taitrate of potass is a valu- 
able purgative, operating easily and without griping; and even 
correcting the eriping properties of some other substances, as 
of senna and the resinous purgatives, with which it is, there- 
fore, usually combined. The dose is from 3) to 3j in solution, 


POTASSZZ SUBCARBONAS. Lond. Subcarbonate of 
Potass. | : 

‘* Take of impure.potass? (pearl-ashes), reduced to pow- 
der, three pounds ; boilmg water, three pints andahalf. Dis- 
solve the potass in the water, and filter; then pour the solu- 
tion into a ¢lean iron pot, and evaporate the water with a gentle 
heat until the liquor thickens ; then withdraw the fire, and 
stir assiduously with an iron spatula, until the salt concretes 
into small grains.” 


» Murray's Chemistry, 24 ed. iv. $29. 2 Thamson’s Chemistry, 4th ed. iii. 95. 

3 Scartely any of the names adopted hy the London College is so objection- 
able as this of impure potass, to designate the potashes or pearl-ash of com- 
merce, which is a mixed mass of sub-carbonate of potass, sulphate of potass, 
‘ead muriaie of potass, with other impurities. 
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«¢ A purer subcarbonate of potass.may be prepared in a si- 
milar manner from tartar, previously burnt until it is of an ash 
colour.” . : . 

Carponas Porass#,. Edin. Carbonate of Potass. 

_& Let impure carbonate of potass, be put into a crucible, 
and exposed to a red heat, that the oily impurities, if there be 
any, may be burnt out; then having triturated it with an equal 
weight, of water, mix them well together by agitation. Then 
pour the solution, after the impurities haye subsided, into a 
clean iron pot, and boil it to dryness ;) stirring, the salt con- 
stantly towards the end of the boiling, to prevent it from ad- 
hering ta the vessel.” | 


SupcarBponas Katt,» Dub. Subcarbonate of Kali. | 

‘© Take of potashes coarsely powdered, cold water, each siz 
pounds. Mix them by trituration, and macerate them in a 
wide vessel for the space of a week, with frequent agitation; 
then filter the.solution, and evaporate it to dryness; and to- 
wards the end of the process assiduously stir the saline mass 
with an iron spatula, In this manner having reduced it to a 
coarse powder, preserve it in well stopt vessels, Previous to 
dissolving the ashes in the water, if they be very impure, roast 
them in a crucible until they become white.’ isis 

The potash of commerce is a heterogeneous, mass, consist- 
ing chiefly of subcarhonate of potass, with small portions of 
sulphate of potass, muriate of potassy siliceous earth, oxide of 
iron, and oxide of manganese, in various proportions. (See 
Parti. p.. 313.) The above processes are intended to separate 
the subcarbonate of potass iu as pure a state as possible; and by 
following the directions of any of the pharmacopceias, it is 
obtained sufficiently pure for medicinal purposes: while the 
insoluble metallic salts, and the greater part of the siliceous 
earth, are left on the filter when the solution is strained. It 
may be obtained in a still purer state by evaporating the so- 
lution till a pellicle forms on the surface, and allowing it to 
stand for some hours, in order that the muriate of potass and 
the sulphate of potass may be crystallized and separated ; after 
which the solution of the subcarbonate can be evaporated, and 
treated as above. | 

Qualitics. The salt obtained by the above processesuis a 
subcarbonate in coarse white grains,,which, owing to the ex- 
cess of alkali, are so deliquescenty)that they soon attractfr 
the air as much water as dissolves them; and hence the salt 
_ must be kept in well stopped bottles. Its taste is acrid and 
urinous; it changes to green the vegetable blue and red co- 
lours, combines with oils, and forms soaps, and is decom- 
posed by acids with effervescence. Its constituents, according 
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to Kirwan, are, in 100 parts, 60 of potass, 28 or 30 of carbo- 
nic acid, 6 of water, and the remainder sulphate of potass, ’ 
muriate of potass, siliceous earth, and argil'. ~ alia 


CARBONAS POTASSAD PURISSIMUS; olim, Sav Tar- 
TARI. Edin. Pure (Sub) Carbonate of Potass. 

‘© Take of impure supertartrite of potass, any quantity. 
Wrap it up in moist bibulous paper, or put it into a crucible ; 
and having placed it among live coals, let it be burnt to a black 
mass ; which, after having reduced it to powder, expose in an 
open crucible to a moderate fire, until it become white, or at 
Jeast ash-coloured, taking care that it be not melted. ‘Then 
dissolve it in warm water; strain the solution through a linen 
cloth, and evaporate it in a clean iron vessel, stirring con- 
stantly towards the end of the process with an iron spoon, lest 
any of it should adhere to the bottom of the vessel. A very 
white salt will remain, which is to be left a little longer on the 
fire, till the bottom of the vessel becomes red hot. Finally, 
when it is cold, let it be preserved in well-stopt glass vessels.” 


Katt rE Tartaro. Dub. Kali from Tartar. 

“ Take of crystals of tartar, any quantity. Heat it to red- 
ness in a silver crucible lightly covered, until fumes cease to 
be emitted. Let the residue be reduced to a coarse powder, 
and in the same crucible left uncovered, roast it for two hours, 
stirring it frequently. Then boil it ia twice its weight of . 
water, during a quarter of an hour; and after due subsidence 
of the impurities, pour off the pure solution. Let this part of 
the process be three times repeated. Filter the mixed leys, 
and evaporate them in a silver vessel; then, while the residuary 
salt is drying, granulate it by brisk agitation, and expose it to 
an obscure red heat. Take it out of the vessel before it be - 
quite cold, and let it be preserved in well stopped phials.” 

The product of these processes is a subcarbonate of potass. 
The degree of heat to which the crude supertartrate is exposed 
decomposes its tartaric acid; and by the reunion of two of its 
components, oxygen and carbon, carbonic acid is formed, 
which combines with the potass, while the remaining carbo- 
naceous matter produced by the decomposition is burnt out 
by the subsequent roasting, The resulting saline mags, be- 
sides subearbonate of potass, contains also a small portion of 
carbonate of jime and some atgil, which however are separated 
by the solution and filtration. BNIB AG RERO 
’ Qualities. These are in every respect the'same as those of 
the salt obtained from the potashes of commerce’; it, how- . 
ever, contains fewer impurities. Its constitwents, according 

wy goryid 
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to Berard, are 29°79 acid, and 70°21 alkali and water, in 100 
parts7. |) 

Subcarbonate of potass is often adulterated, or very care= 
lessly prepared. If one part of it be dissolved in,eight parts 
of distilled water and saturated with pure nitric acid, “the pre- 
sence of siliceous earth will be indicated by the solution be- 
coming turbid, and by weighing the precipitate its quantity 
may be ascertained. A precipitate being formed on the addi- 
tion of muriate of bary tes, indicates the presence of sulphates; 
a white precipitate turning blueish on exposure to the light, 
on; adding nitrate of: silver, proves the presence of muriatic 
salts; and calcareous earth is rendered evident by dropping into - 

a)solution of the subcarbonate a few drops of a solution of 
oxalic acid or oxalate of ammonia. 

- Medical properties and uses... Subcarbonate of potass 1s 
dbthstumat: diuretic, and antacid. In small doses, it 1s 
sometimes given in cases of glandular obstructions of the ab- 
dominal viscera, particularly hepatic obstructions, with seem- 
ing advantage; but it is not certain that the benefit does not 
arise from the re of the remedy in correcting acidity of the 
prime vice. Its effects on the kidneys are considerable, when 
aided by plentiful dilution, The principal use, however, of 
this salt in medicine, 1s for the formation of saline draughts, 
for which purpose it is given in combination with a solution 
of citric acid, or with recent lemon j Juice, in the proportion of 
Dj of the salt to fZiv of the lemon juice, or the acid solution, 
in febrile affections. When given as an antacid, its taste 
and acrimony are most perfectly covered with milk. 

Officinal preparations. Aqua Supercarltonatis Potasse. E. Po- 
tasse Acetas. LE, D. Potasse Carlonas. L. Potasse Tartras. 
L.E.D. Liguor Potasse. L..D. Liquor Potasse Sulcarbonatis, 
LL.D. Sulphas Potasse. E. Magnesie Carbonas. L.D. Potasse 


Sulphuretum, L. ED. Liquor arsenicalis. L. Sulphur antimonia- 
tum fuscum,D, Alcohol. L. 


LIQUOR POTASSA? SUBCARBONATIS. Lond. So- 
lution of Subcarbonate of Potass. 

“¢ Take of subcarbonate of potass, a pound ; distilled water, 
twelve fiuid ounces. Dissolve the subcarbonate of potass in 
the water, and filter the solution through paper.’ _ 

Aaua Supcarponatis Kaur. Dub. Water of Silo: 
nate of Kali. 
~ € Take of subcarbonate of kali, any quantity ; let it hey mat 
into a wide-mouthed glass funnel, the neck of which is ob- 
structed with a piece of linen ; then set itin a cellar that the 


moist air may liquefy the salt. Let the ley or solution be re- 
ceived into a vessel placed under it.’ 


' Annales de Chimie, \xxi, 55. . 
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“Of these two formule, that of the London College is to be 
preferred, as it affords the preparation with greater facility, 
and always of a definite strength) Phe bulk of the  fluid-is 
increased one third part. Inthe Dublin preparation, from the 
length of time which is'required, the deliquescing salt attracts 
carbonic acid from the air, and becomes ‘nearly’a neutral car- 
bonate. ek byiowy ve gene 

Qualities. This solution should be perfectly clear, colour- 
less, and inodorous ; and possess the properties’ of the ‘sub- 
carbonaie from which it is prepared. It cannot enter into ex-~ 
temporaneous formule. with vegetable: infusions containing 
much tannin, or with lime-water;'’ magnesia, sulphate of 
magnesia, or the metallic salts; as'these substances decompose 
it, or are decomposed by it. TL 

Medical properties and uses. ‘The same as those of the 
concrete salt. The dose may be from 1x to fj, in any con- 
venient vehicle. | WISIN 

Officinal preparations. Hydrargyrus precipitatus albus. L. 


POTASS#Z CARBONAS. Lond. Carbonate of Potass. 

*¢ Take of subcarbonate of potass prepared from tartar, 
a pound; (sub) carbonate of ammonia, three ounces 3 
distilled water, a pint. To the solution of the potass in the 
water, add the carbonate of ammonia; next expose it in a 
sand-bath to a heat of 180° for three hours, or until the. am- 
monia be expelled, and then set it aside to. crystallize. Let 
the residuary fluid be evaporated in a similar manner, so that 
when set asidé it may again afford crystals.” ‘ 

In this process, which was first proposed by Bergman’, the 
degree of heat employed aids the superior affinity of the. pot- 
ass for carbonic acid, while it weakens that of the ammonia, 
which therefore parts with the portion it contains to the sub- 
carbonate of potass, and is itself volatilized: By following 
the directions of the formula it ts an expensive process, un- 
less the mixture be made in a retort, and a receiver containing 
a small portion of distilled water be adapted, so as to condense — 
the pure ammonia which is yolatilized: but in either way 
some of the ammonia still remains unexpelled. A purer an 
more completely neutralized carbonate of potass is obtained 
with equal facility by passing a stream of carbonic acid gas, 
disengaged from marble by diluted sulphuric acid, through a 
solution of one part of subcarbonate of potass in three of 
water, till the salt in the solution crystallizes spontaneously, 
which marks its saturation with the carbonic acid? When 


¥ Opuse. i. 13. PF 
£y Another method is recommended by Curadau; ‘‘ He dissolves the potass | 
in a svfficient quantity of boiling water, mixes it with as much tanner’s bark as 
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prepared in this manner, any silex the subcarhonate may have 
contained, is completely separated. sok; ! 

Qualities. This salt prepared by the. formula of the phar- 
macopeeia has a slightly alkaline taste without any acrimony. 
Tt is in small tetrahedra] rhomboidal prisms, with dihedral sum- 
mits, of a beautiful white colour, not altered by exposure to 
the air, soluble in. four parts of water at 60°, and aths of 
their weight of boiling water, in which they are partially de- 
composed, carbonic acid gas being emitted during the solution. 
It still changes:to green tke vegetable blues, and is therefore 
in strict language not a carbonate. Its constituents, accord- 
ing to Kirwan, are 43 of acid, 40 of alkali, and 17 of water 
-—in 100 parts. 

Medical properties and uses. On account of the increased 
quantity of carbonic acid which this salt contains, it is prefer- 
able to the common subcarbonate for effervescing draughts 5 
but does not differ from it in its properties as a remedy. 


AQUA SUPERCARBONATIS POTASS. Edin. Water 
of Supercarbonate of Potass. =. + 

‘‘ Take of water, ¢en pounds; pure carbonate of potass, 
one ounce ; dissolve, and expose the solution to a current of 
carbonic acid gas arising from carbonate of lime in powder, 
three ounces; sulphuric acid, three ounces; and water, three 
pounds, gradually and cautiously mixed. The chemical ap- 
paratus of Dr. Nooth is well adapted for this preparation. 
But if a larger quantity of the solution be: required, the ap~ 
paratus of Mr. Woulfe is preferable.. The colder the air is, 
and the greater the pressure, the better will be the solution; 
which must be preserved in well stopt vessels.”’. 

It is the subcarbonate which is employed for making this 
solution. It is seldom sufficiently impregnated with the acid, 
when made on a sinall] scale ; but in the great way, and with 
an apparatus from which a much greater pressure is obtained, 
a solution is prepared for sale which contains a very large 
quantity of uncombined carbonic acid. 

Qualities. When properly prepared, this solution has a 
‘pungent, acidulous taste, and reddens tincture of litmus ;. is 
perfectly transparent, sparkles when poured into.a glass, aud 
effervesces violently with all the acids. : 

Medical properties and uses. This solution is tonic, diuretic, 
and antacid. It has also been regarded as a |ithontriptic, and 
is much used in calculous cases: but its properties as a soly 


to make it pretty dry, and then exposes the mixture, in a covered crucible, to 
the heat of a reverberatory furnace for half anhonr. By lixiviation and cry- 
stallization the mixture affords permanent crystals ef carbonate of potass.” 
Edin. New Dispensatory, 452, 
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vent of calculi, if it possess any, must depend on the potass 
it contains, and, hence, the more completely it is impregnated 
with carbonic acid, the more its lithontriptic powers must be 
diminished. There is, however, reason for believing, that 
even pure potass when taken into the stomach exerts no in- 
fluence on ready-formed calculi, and consequently its opera- 
tion even as a palliative or preventive is confined to the sto- 
mach, where it neutralizes the acid that always prevails there 
in calculous affections, ‘and relieves many of the uneasy 
symptoms it occasions. In this view, the solution of the su- 
percarbonate is a grateful mode of exhibiting potass, as its 
-acrimony is destroyed by its combination with the acid, which - 
is nevertheless so weak as not to interfere with its operation as 
an alkali. On the same principles it proves beneficial in dys- 
pepsia and gout,-and forms with lemon juice an effervescing 
draught still preferable to that prepared with the carbonate. 
The dose in calculous affections is f%viij, taken three or four 
a day. | 

LIQUOR POTASSE. Lond.. Solution of Potass. 

*¢ Take of subcarbonate of potass, lime fresh burnt, each 
a pound ; boiling distilled water, a gallon. . Dissolve the potass 
in two pints of the water. Add the remainder of the water 
to the lime, mix the hot: liquors together, then set the mix- 
ture aside in a covered vessel, and when it is cold, let it be 
strained through a cotton bag. If, on the addition of any di- 
luted acid, effervescence be excited, more lime must be added, 


and the filtration repeated. A pint of this solution ought to 
weigh sixteen ounces.” 


Aavua Porass#; vulgo, Lixivium causticum. | Edin. 
- Water of Potass ; commonly called Caustic Ley. 

- Take of lime fresh burnt, eight ounces ; carbonate of 
potass, sta ownces. Let the lime be put into an iron or earthen 
vessel with twenty-eight ounces of warm water. When the 
ebullition ceases, unmediately add the salt ; and having tho- 
roughly mixed them, cover the vessel till they cool. The 
mixture being cooled, agitate it well, and pour it into a glass . 
funnel, the tube of which is obstructed with a piece of clean 
linen. Cover the upper orifice of the funnel while its tube is 
inserted into another glass vessel, that the solution of potass _ 
may gradually drop through the linen into the lower vessel. 
- When it first ceases to drop, pour a few ounces of water into 
the funnel, but cautiously, so that it may swim above the mat- 
ter. The water of potass will again begin to drop. The affu- 
sion of water, however, must be repeated until three pounds 
have filtered, which will bein the space’of two orthree days ; 
then let the upper parts of the solution be mixed with the 
lower by agitation, and preserve it in a well stopt vessel,” 


* 
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~ Aaua Kati caustica. Dub. Water of Caustic Kali. 

‘¢ Take of lime fresh burnt, eighé ounces ; subcarbonate of 
kali, sia ounces. Pour upon the lime, put into an earthen 
vessel, two pints of boiling water; and when slacked, mix 
with it the salt, and cover the vessel. Pour the materials, as 
soon as they are cold, into aglass funnel, the tube of which is’ 
obstructed with a linen rag. Cover the funnel, and allow the 
lixivium to drop into a vessel placed below it, pouring water 
into the funnel occasionally, until three pounds have filtered. 


Let the solution be shaken, and preserved in a well stopt green 


glass bottle. | 
’ © Tf the ley be rightly prepared it will be colourless, inodorous, 
and will scarcely effervesce when mixed with an acid. If it 
effervesce considerably, let a small portion of fresh burnt lime, 
in fine powder, be added; digest for twenty-four hours in a 
covered vessel, frequently agitating; and finally, filter the ley 
in the manner already directed. | 

© The specific gravity of this solutionis, to that of distilled 
water, as 1100 to 1000.’ 

‘In considering the proportions of all of these processes, 
there appears, a prior?, a much larger proportion of lime or- 
dered than is necessary for the decomposition of: the subcar- 
bonate of potass; but if the theory of Berthollet', as to the 


‘effect of quantity in influencing chemical affinities, be just, 


this superabundance is necessary to insure the more perfect 
separation of the carbonic acid from the potass. If the lime 
be well burnt, and recent, the solution is obtained almost per- 
fectly free from carbonic acid ; but un:ess much care be taken 
to exclude the air during the filtration, it will be rapidly at- 
tracted from the atmosphere. Calico is the best substance for 
stopping the mouth of the funnel, and it should be supported 
on a-rough pebble or siliceous stone, previously dropped into 
the funnel and allowed to settle itself. It should be kept in 
small glass stopt bottles. 

Qualities. Solution of: potass is inodorous, and so caustic 
as not to admit of being tasted. It is limpid, colourless, 
dense, and has an oily appearance when agitated; does not 
effervesce with acids, nor afford a precipitate with lime-water; 
and feels soapy when rubbed between the fingers, owing to the 
solution of the cuticles) Prepared according to the formula 
of the pharmacopeeias. it is. not a simple solution of potass, 
but contains small portions of muriate,, and sulphate. of 


potass, silica, and generally some lime*; but these contami- 


1 Chemical Statics, vol. i. i 
2 The presence of muriates may be discovered by saturating a portion of the 
-golution with nitric acid, then adding uitrate of barytes to precipitate the sul- 
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nations do not alter its effects as a remedy nor asa pharma~ 
ceutical agent. 

Medical properties ated, uses. This akon. is diuretic, ant- 
acid, and lithontriptic.., The two first properties it certainly 
possesses ina considerable degree; butiits continued use, 
even when much diluted, is apt to debilitate, and, otherwise 
injure the stomach, As a solvent. of calculus, both in. the 
kidneys and bladder, this alkali,has long been celebrated : it 
acts, however, on calculi composed of uric acid, or of urate 
of ammonia, only ; and although its continued use certainly 
renders the urine alkaline, yet there is reason to believe that its 
solvent effects on these calculi in the bladder are not equiva- 
Jent to the irritation it excites both in the stomach and blad- 
der; and as a prophylactic its place can be much better sup- 
plied by magnesia and the alkaline carbonates. Dr. Willan 
says he has seen the most beneficial effects experienced from 
the internal use of this solution in lepra'. It.is also used as 
a local stimulant, much diluted, in the form of lotion, to the 
joints, in rachitis and gouty swellings; and in its concentrated 
state, as a caustic, to destroy the poison introduced by the bite 
of rabid or venemous animals. 

The dose of this solution may be from, 1 x to fis(s, taken i in - 

chicken-broth, milk, or almond mixture; or, In. cases of 
acidity of the. stomach, in seme, bitter infusion, | 

Officinal preparations.  Potassa fusa.. L. E. D. Potassa cum. 
Calce. L. E.D. Liquor Sulphureti Kali. D,  Antimoni Sulphure- 
tum precipitatum. L,. E. 

POTASSA FUSA. ‘ond. Fused Potass.. 

© Take of solution of potass, a gallon. Evyaporate the wa- 
ter ina clean iron vessel over the ‘fire, until the ebullition 
having ceased the potass melts, and then pour it,out upon a 
clean iron plate into proper forms.”.) ,, 

Porassa; olim, CAusTICcUM ‘COMMUNE ACERRIMUM, 
Edin. Potass; formerly, Stronger common Caustic. 

‘© Take of solution of potass,cany quantity. Evaporate in 
a covered very clean iron vessel, until, the ebullition being 
over, the saline matter flows smoothly like oil, which happens 
before the vessel becomes red-hot.) Then pour it out upon a 
clean iron plate; cut it into sbinll masses before it hardens, 
and let it be preserved in well stopt phials.” 

Kati cavusticum. Dub. Caustic Kali. 

‘¢ Take of solution of caustic kali,: viny quantity. ena 


phates if atty; and lastly, adding a solution of nitrate of silver, which is preci- 
pitated if any muriate be present, Sulphates are discovered by saturating with 
muriatic acid,and adding muriate of barytes; and if lime be -icilete blowing 
inte the soiution through a tube. will render it turbid. 

1 JF illc.: on Cutaneous Diseases, p. 141. 
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rate it over'the firein-a cleaniron vessel, until, the ebullition 
having ceased, the saline matter, on increasing the heat, re- 
main almost quiescent in the vessel. Pour out the melted salt 
upon a clean iron plate; and while:it is concreting let it be cut 
into proper pieces, which must be immediately put into a phial 
closely stopt.. During the evaporation the operator must avoid 
the drops which may be thrown out from the vessel.” 

~The concrete potass procured by these processes is suffi- 
ciently pure for medical purposes, but it) still conrains , the 
same foreign ingredients as the solution. (To procure it as free 
as possible from carbonic acid, the evaporation should be per- 
formed very quickly, and in a deep vessel, so that the watery 
vapour which. rises may exclude the atmospheric air. It is 
generally run into moulds, which form it into solid cylinders, 
which are covered with paper, and kept in well stopt bottles. 
The method of Berthollet! for obtaining it in perfect purity, 
which is ‘usually described in chemical and pharmaceutical 
works, is too troublesome :and expensive to -be generally 
adopted. . The following method proposed by Lowitz is more 
ceconomical. we 

_ A-solution of potass must be evaporated ti! a pellicle forms 
on its surface, then allowed to cool; and the saline deposit, 
which consists.chiefly of the foreign salts, carefully separated. 
The evaporation is then to be renewed, skimming off the pel- 
licles that form on the surface of the-fluid, which, as soon 
as, these cease to be produced, and the ebullition is ended, 
must be removed from the fire, and constantly stirred till it is 
cold. The mass is next to. be dissolved in twice its weight of 
distilled cold water, the solution filtered, and evaporated in a 
clean iron or silver basin? until crystals are deposited. If the 
heated fluid consolidates into a mass, in any degree, a small 
portion of water must be added, and the mass again heated to 
fluidity. The, supernatant liquor is left of a brown colour, 
which, after being kept for some time at rest in well stopt 
phials, deposits the colouring matter, and may be again eva- 
porated and crystallized as before. The erystals obtained in 
the various evaporations are colourless pure potass 3. 

Qualities. _ Concrete, potass is a white brittle substance, 
having the peculiar odour of slacking quick-lime, and a-degree 
of causticity which prevents it from being tasted. — It attracts 
water rapidly froin the atmosphere, and is completely soluble 
in less than its own weight of that fluid at 60°. When heated 
to 360° it melts, amd at a red heat is volaulized. It unites 


1 Journal de Physique, xxviii. 402. 

* Lowitz orders the evaporation to be performed in a glass retort ; but pure 
potass, when hot, dissolves glass. 

3 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, i, 164. 
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_ with sulphur, ‘the’ acids,’ many of the metallic oxides, and, 

the fixed oils.) ‘Its constituents, according to the analysis of 
Mr. Davy, who first/ascertained its compound nature, are, im 
‘100 parts,’ 86° of! a metal’ which has _ named pote sorta 
and 14 of oxygen".: 

Medical properties and uses. Boidkniee: potass is used only 
as an escharotic, for forming issues in diseases of the hip joint, 
the’ spine, and in “deep seated inflammations. It erodes the 
skin and. soft parts beneath it toa certain extent, destroying 
the life of the part, which is subsequently thrown off -as) a 
slough, arid an ulcer left. To prevent inconvenience from: its 
deliquescent nature, the skin should be covered with a piece of 
_ ealico,.’spread with adhesive plaster, and having a hole ints 
‘ eentre sufficient to bare the part: only where it 1s intended to 
apply the caustic. Ivhas lately been much recommended for 
the removal of strictures of the urethra. 

» Officinal preparations... Alcohol. D.» Ather vrectificatus. L.E.D. 


’ POTASSA CUM CALCE. Lond. Potass with Lime. 

“© Take of solution of potass, three pints ; lime, fresh burnt, , 
a pound. Boil the solution of potass down to a pint, then add 
the lime, previously slaked by the water, | and intimately mix 
them.” 

Porassacum CALcE; olim, CAUtHEGR COMMUNE MITIUS. | 
Edin. Potass with Lime 3 formerly, Milder common Caustic.’ 

«© Take of the water of potass, any quantity. Evaporate 
it to one third part in a covered iron vessel : then mix with it 
as much newly slaked Ime as will bring it to the consistence of 
a solid paste, which is to be preserved j in a well stopt vessel.”” 

‘Kati causticum cum Carce. Dub. Caustic Kalt with 
‘Lime. 

«© Evaporate water of ° caustic kali to one third part; then 
add as much fresh burnt lime in powder as will form a mass 
of a proper thickness, which is to be preserved in a well stopt 
bottle.” 

The addition of the lime in these’ ‘preparations pander the 
potass less pe Sa and consequently more manageable as 
an escharotic. 


SODA TARTARIZATA*. Lond. ‘Tartarized Soda.” 

<°Take of subcarbonate of soda, twenly ounces 3 super- 
tartrate of potass, in powder, two pounds ; 3 boiling water, ¢en 
bints. Dissolve the subcarbonate of eon in the’ water, and 


» Phil. Trans, 1808. 

* The name of this salt in the former edition of the London Pharmacopeia 
was Natron tartarizatum, and the present name can scarcely be regarded as an 
_alteration. Of the three appellations, that of the Dublin College is the least ex- 
ceptionable: the London name conveys an evidently erroneous idea of the pre-~ 
paration; while the Edinbur gh College incorrectly denominates it a ¢artrite. 
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add gradually the supertartrate of potass. . Filter the solution 
through paper; then boil till a pellicle forms on the surface, 
and set it aside to crystallize. Pour off the water from the 
crystals, and dry them on bibulous paper.’ «| | 7 


TartTris Porass# ET Sop#; olim, Sau RupPELLENSIS. 
Edin.  Tartriie of Potass and Soda. shh 

*¢ Tt is prepared from carbonate of soda and supertartrite of 
potass, in the same manner as tartrite of potass.” - 


TARTARUS SoD# ET Katt. Dub. Tartrate of Soda and 
Kali. ‘ 

‘¢ Take of carbonate of soda, twenty ounces; crystals of 
tartar, reduced to a. very fine powder, two pounds; boiling 
water, fen pinis.. Dissolve the carbonate of soda inthe water, 
and gradualiy add the tartar ; filter the solution through paper ; 
evaporate it, and set it aside, that, as it slowly cools, crystals 
may form.” | ; 

In these processes the supcrabundant acid of the supertar- 
trate is saturated by the soda of the subcarhonate, the carbonic 
acid of which is dissipated in the gaseous form and a triple 
salt is obtained by the evaporation, instead of two distinct salts 
being formed from the different alkaline bases, | 

Qualities. This salt has a bitter saline taste. Its cry- 
stals are large, regular, transparent, hard, rhomboidal, six- 
sided prisms; very slightly eflorescent, and soluble in five 
parts of water at 60°. [t is decomposed by the strong acids, 
muriate of barytes, lime, and by ared heat. ‘The constitu- 
ents of 100 parts of this salt, according to Schulze, are 41-3 
of tartaric acid, 14°3 of potass, 13°3 of soda, and 31:1 of 
water’. | . 

Medical properties and uses. Tartrate of potass and soda is 
a cooling and not very unpalatable cathartic. It was intro- 
duced into. practice by M. Seignette*, an apothecary of Ro- 
chelle, and the preparation kept a secret until it was disco- 
vered and published by Boulduc and Geoffrey in 1731. ~ It 
operates moderately, and without exciting much irritation ; 
hence it 1s well suited to nephritic and puerperal cases. The 
dose is from 3] to 3j{s, dissolved in any convenient vehicle. 


SOD SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Soda. 

«Take of the salt which remains after the distillation of 
muriatic acid, two pounds; boiling water, two pints and a 
half. Dissolve the salt in the water; then add gradually as 
much subcarbonate of soda as will saturate the acid. Boil the 
sulution until a pellicle appears, and after having filtered it 


We » Geliden Journ. iv. 210.. Thomson's Chemisiry, 4th edit. ii. 9S. ~ 
2 Hence its appellations of Sal de Seignetie, Sal Ruppellensis. 
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set it apart to crystallize. Pour the water from off pen 
stals, and dry them on bibulous paper.” - 

SutpHas Sop#; olim, Sai Guaupert. Edin. Sulphate 
of Soda ; formerly, ‘Glauber Salis.) 6 

& Dissolve in water the acidulous salt which remains after 
the distillation of muriatie acid, and having mixed with it 
carbonate of lime (chalk) in powder, to remove the superfluous 
acid, set it apart until the impurities subside; then, having 
poured off the liquor, filter at through paper, and reduce it by 
evaporation, that crystals may be formed.” 

: Dublin. ; : 

«* Dissolve the salt which remains after the distillation of 
muriatic acid in a sufficient quantity of boiling water. Eva- 
porate the filtered solution to a proper point, and set it apart, 
that, as it slowly cools, crystals may form.” 

The theory of the London process for preparing this salt is 
analogous to that of the process for preparing the : sulphate of 
potass; but, from the low price of the salts, manufactured on 
a great scale, (see Part ii.) it is preferable to saturate the super- 
abundant acid with chalk, and reject the sulphate of lime. The 
salt obtained by the Dublin process has a slight acidulous taste, 
and coniains a quantity of sulphuric acid, bat so loosely com- 
bined as scarcely to entitle it to be regarded as a supersalt ; nor 
do its crystals differ in form from these produced by the other 
two formule *. 

Qualities. The taste of this salt is at first simply wane 
but afterwards very disagreeably bitter. Its crystals are trans- 
parent, six- -sided, irregular, channelled prisms, with dihedral 
summits ; as efforescent, and falling toa white powder when ex- 

ed to the air. It is soluble in 2°86 paris of water at 60°, 


and.0-s of boiling water; undergoes the watery fusion when 


heated, and in a strong heat is ‘partially decomposed. Ac- 
cording to Kirwan, 100 parts contain 23°52 of acid, 18°48 of 
alkali, and 58-00 of water; and in the dried ae of 56 of 
acid, and 44 of water’. 

Medical properites and uses. Sulphate of wits is a very 


common and useful purgative ; but from its nauseous taste is 


not very generally prescribed by the physician. The dose is, 


rom 3{s to 3ij, butin the efforesced state half of these  quanti- 
ties is sufficient. 

SOD SUBCARBONAS. Lond.  Subcarbonate of Soda. 

‘* Take of impure soda (Lurilla) in powder, a pound; boil- 
ing distilled water, a gallon. Boil the soda in the water for 
half an hour, and filter the solution. Evaporate it to two 


+ The crystals of the supérsu!phate formed by dissolving the oe’ ip sul~ 
phasic a2eid_and crystallizing,.are rhomboidal.n "1 
* Nichulson’s Journal, 4to, i. 215, 
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' pints, and: set it apart that crystals may form. Throw away 
the liquor that remains.” 65 

CaRBONAS SoD; olim, San ALKALINUS FIXUS FOSSILIS 
puRIFICATUS. Edin, Carlonate of Soda; formerly, Purified 
fixed fossil Alkali. : 

“¢ Take of impure carbonate of soda, any quantity. Bruize 
it, and then boil it in water untl all the saline matter be dis- 
solved. Filter the solution through paper, and evaporate it in, 

_ an iron vessel, so that after refrigeration crystals may form.” 
Dublin. 

“© Take of barilla in powder, ten pounds ; water, two gal- 
dons. Boil the barilla in the water, in a covered vessel, fortwo 
hours, occasionally stirring; filter the liquor; then bruize the 
barilla that remains with an equal quantity of water, and again 
boil it: this may be repeated a third time. The leys being 
filtered and mixed, evaporate them to dryness in a wide iron 
vessel, taking care that the saline mass, which will remain, be 
not again liquefied by too great a heat ; stirit with an iron spa- 
tula till it becomes white ; finally dissolve it in boiling water, 
and, after due evaporation, set it apart, that as it cools crystals 
may form, These will be purer if the barilla before each. 
boiling be exposed ‘for some time to the air. The crystalliza- 
tiun should be effected when the air is at the freezing tempera- 

. ture, and in a liquor the specific gravity of which is, to that of 
water, as 1220 to 1000. If the sait be not very pure, repeat 
the solution and crystallization.” vi ipa 

Barilla, besides the subcarbonate of soda, contains sulphate 
and muriate of soda, charcoal, lime, magnesia, argil and 

_-silex, from which these processes are intended to separate it. 

_ The earths being insoluble are separated by the solution and 
filtration ; while the foreign salts remain dissolved in the resi- 
duary liquor after the subcarbonate of soda has crystallized. 
In the London formula, 1t has been justly observed ', the eva- 
poration ts directed to be too soon stupped ; for as this salt re- 
qinres twice its weight only of water at 60° for its solution, it 
is impossible that the soluble part of 5760 grains of barilla-can 
afford crystals in 15360 grains of water. One pound of ba- 
rilla yields from 31ij to. Zy. of the crystallized subcarbonate, 

A very pure subcarbonate of sodais now manufactured, on 
a great scale, by. the decomposition of sulpbaté of soda and 
of muriate of soda, which will probably supersede altogether 
the processes ordered in the pharmacopeeias. 

Qualities. Subcarbonate of soda has a mild alkalescent taste, 
and changes the vegetable blue and red colours to green. — Its 
crystals are large transparent octahedrons, truncated: at tHe 


ee 


1 Landon Medical Review, April, 1908. 139, 
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summits of the pyramids, which effloresce when exposed to a 
dry air, and crumble down into a white opaque powder. It un- 
dergoes the watery fusion ; 1s soluble in two parts of water at - 
60°, and in considerably less than ils weight of boiling water, 
its abundant water of crystallization assisting the solution of ’ 
the salt at that temperature Its constituents, ; according to the 
late analysis of D’Areet', are, in 100 parts, 16°04 of_acid, 

20°85 of alkali, and 63:61 of water ; which corresponds with 
the statement of Bergman. By treating this salt in the method 
described under Subcarbonate of Potass, any muriates or sul- 
‘phates it may contain are detected, while the tartaric acid, 

added to its solution, discovers potash, by forming a precipi- 
tate of the supertartrate. ? 

Medical properties and uses. This salt is antacid and deob- 
struent. Itis less acrid than the subearbonate of potass; and 
hence is in more general use in dyspepsia and acidities of the 
stomach, and in scrophulous affections. Its use has been 
Jately strenuously recommended in hooping-cough, the pro- 
traction of which it is said to prevent. It is given at first, 
after the stomach. and bowels have been duly evacuated, in 
combination with ipecacuanha and opium, and afterwards, 
when the violence of the cough has abated, with myrrh-?. 

The dose of this salt is from grs. X, to {sy given twice or 
thrice a day, in conjunction with bitters or rhubarb. 

Officinal preparations. Sode Sulcarlonas exsiccata. LL.D. Sode 
Carbonas. L. Agua Supercarbonatis Sode. KE. Phosphas Sode, E. D. 
Soda tartarizata. L.E.D.° Cartonas Ferri. L.E DD. Ammonie 
Carlonas.D. Aqua Carlonatis Ammonie. D, Creta precipitata. D, 
Acidum benxoicum. FE. 


-SODA SUBCARBONAS EXSICCATA. Lond. Dried 
Subcarbonate of Soda. 

‘© Take of subcarbonate of soda, a pound. Expose the 
subcarbonate of soda to a moderate heat, in a clean iron ves- 
‘sel until it becomes perfectly dry, and at the same time stir it 
diligently with an iron spatula. Finally, rub it into a powder,”’ 

Carzsonas Sop siccatum. Dub. Dried Carbonate of 
Soda. 

« Liquefy the cry stals of carbonate of soda in a silver cru- 
cible over the fire ; then, in an augmented heat, stir the dis- 
solved salt, unul by the evaporation of the water it becomes 
dry. Reduce it toa fine powder, and preserve it in stopt 
phials.”’ 

Owing to the great proportion of water of crystallization 
this salt contains, it readily undergoes the watery fusion, and 
is completely dried by continuing the heat; but its properties 

ERAE TE eV YO! MMe aos oem 
* Annales de Chimie, \xxi. 208. ® Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, vol. i. 
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are not otherwise altered. The constituents of 100 parts,’ in 
this state, according to the analysis of Kirwan, are 40°14 of 
acid, and 59°86 of soda’. 

Medical properties and uses. The chief advantage obtained 
from drying the subcarbonate of soda is the facility of exhibit- 
ing it in’ the form of pills; for when the crystallized salt is 
used for this purpose, the pill formed with it falls ta pieces as 
Soon as the salt effloresces. Dr. Beddoes * has extolled it, in 
this form, as a remedy in calculous affections; and it cer- 
tainly affords decided relief from the painful symptoms attend- 
ing calculus in the kidneys, 'and other urinary affections. Its 
“effects, however, are palliative only ; aud depend on its de- 
stroying the prevalent acid in the stomach: and hence it can- 
not in strict language be regarded as a lithontriptic. — 

Thedose is from grs. x. to grs. xv, given three times a day. 
Beddoes directed it to be combined with soap and aromatics, 


SOD CARBONAS. Lond. Curbonate of Soda. 

‘© Take of subcarbonate of soda, a pound ; subcarbonate 
of ammonia, three ounces ; distilled water, @ pint. To the | 
solution of the subcarbonate of soda in the water add the am- 
monias then expose the mixture in a sand-bath to a heat of 
180° foi three hours, or until the ammonia be expelled : fi- 
nally, set it apart to crystallize. The residuary liquor may be 
evaporated i in the same manner, and set apart again to crystal- 
ize.” ) 

In these processes the subcarbonate of soda is nearly neu- 
tralized by the action of the same affinities as are exerted in 
the formation of the carbonate of potass, In drawing up the 
London formula, it bas been properly observed *, that the pro- 
_ portion of subcarbonate of ammonia has been se€ down with: 
out regard to the large quantity of water contained in the cry- 
stals of the subcarvonate of soda. To saturate 100 parts of 
this crystallized subsalt, 7 ‘parts of additional carbonic acid 
are required, which’ can be obtained from 14 parts of sub- 
carbonate of ammonia; yet 25 parts are directed to be em- 
ployed. Notwithstanding, however, this extravagant propor- 
tion of ammonia, the soda is not completély neutralized, as 
it still changes to green the vegetable blues ; a detect w hich 
must be ascribed to the nature of the operation. — The consti=- 
tuents of the neutral carbonate, according to Klaproth, are, in 
100 parts, 39 of acid, 38 of alkali, and 23 of water. This 
salt does not appear to possess any advantages over the sub- 
carbonate as a remedy, and may be therefore regarded as a re~ — 
dundant preparation. 


ra 


1 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, iii. 215. 2 Bed loes on the Nature and Cure of 
Caleulus, 3 Lindun Medical Review, April 1810, 139, 
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AQUA SUPER-CARBONATIS SOD. Edin. Water 
of Super-carbonate of Soda. 

« This is to be prepared from ten pounds of water, and 
two ounces of (sub) carbonate of soda, in the same manner 
as the water of supercarbonate of potass.”’ 

This preparation is milder and pleasanter than the water 

repared with subcarbonate of potass. It is manufactured in 
ae quantities, on a great scale, of a much superior quality 
to any which the apothecary can prepare; and is in very ge- 
neral use as a cooling beverage. Half a pint of it poured over 
two table-spoonfuls of lemon juice, sweetened with a little 
sugar, forms an excellent and very agreeable efferveseing- 
draught. 


PHOSPHAS SOD. Edin. Phosphate of Soda. 

‘* Take of bones, burnt to whiteness and reduced to pow- 
der, ten pounds; sulphuric acid, six pounds; water, nine 
pounds. Mix the powder with the sulphuric acid in amearthen 
yessel; then add the water, and again mix: keep the vessel in 
4 vapour-bath for three days; after which, dilute the matter 
with nine pounds more of boiling water, and strain through a 
strong linen cloth, pouring boiling water gradually over it 
until the whole of the-acid be washed out, Set the strained 
liquor apart that the impurities may subside, from which pour 
itoff, and evaporate it to nine pounds, To this liquor sepa- 
rated from its impurities, and heated in an earthen vessel, add 
a warm solution of carbonate of soda, until the effervescence 
cease; then strain, and set the liquor aside that crystals may 
form, These being removed, add to the liquor, if necessary, & 
httle carbonate of soda, that the phosphoric acid may be ac- 
curately saturated ; and dispose it by evaporation again, to yield 
crystals, as long as these shall be produced. Finally, let the 
crystals be preserved in a well closed vessel.” 


| Dublin. 

* Take of burnt bones reduced to powder, five pounds 5 
sulphuric acid, three pounds and a half. Mix the powder with 
the sulphuric acid in an earthen vessel; add, gradually, five 
pints of water, and agitate the mixture. Digest for three 
days, adding from time to time more water, lest the materials 
should become dry, and continue the agitation; then pour over 
them five pints of boiling water, and strain through a linen 
tag, pouring on, at intervals, boiling water, until all the acid 
be washed out. Set the liquor apart that the impurities may 
subside, from which decant it, and evaporate it to one half ; 
then add three pounds ten ounces of carbonate of soda (dis- 
solved in a sufficient quantity of warm water) ; filter, and ob- 
tain crystals by repeated evaporation and cooling. The cry~ 
stals are to be preserved in well closed vessels. 
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<¢ If the salt be not sufficiently pure, repeat the solution 
and crystallization.” 

When bones are burnt to whiteness, the residue is chiefly 
phosphate of lime, 100 parts of which consist of 41 parts of 
acid, and 59 of base’, with a small portion of carbonate of 
lime. The addition of sulphuric acid, as directed in the above 
formule, abstracts 0:40 parts of the lime, so as to form an in- 
soluble sulphate of lime, and, involved in its mass, a soluble 
superphosphate of lime, for the separation of which the di- 

- gestion in vapour and the repeated effusions of boiling water 
‘are ordered. The soda of the subcarbonate of soda, which is 
added to the defecated and filtered solution, now unites with 
the superabundant phosphoric acid, by which means the lime 
is again left combined with as much of this acid only as ren- 
ders it a neutral phosphate, which being insoluble precipitates, 
and is easily separated from the phosphate cf soda, which 
being soluble, remains dissolved in the water, and crystallizes 
on the subsequent evaporation of the filtered liquor. 

There are some niceties in the manipulation of this process 
which require to be noticed. In the first place, if too much 
sulphuric acid be employed, sulphate of soda will be also 

- produced; and as four parts only of sulphuric acid are re- 
quired to decompose ten parts of phosphate of lime, both the 
above formule err in this particular: secondly, as the phos- 
ae of soda does not crystallize well without an excess of 
ase, a little more subcarbonate of soda must be added thanis 
required simply to neutralize the excess of acid of the super- 
phosphate: and lastly, the evaporation must not be carried 
quite to the formation of a pellicle, as in this case the crystal- 
jization is indeterminate, and the whole often concretes into 
an irregular mass *. | 

Qualities. This salt has a purely saline taste, resembling 
very much thatof common salt. Its crystals are large, regu- 

lar, transparent, rhomboidal prisms, terminated by three- 
sided prisms, having a specific gravity of 1*333, and efflores+ 
cing on exposure to the air. Itis soluble in three parts of 
water at 60°, and in two parts of boiling water; and under- 
goes the watery fusion when heated. | Its constituents, ac- 
cording to Thenard, are, in 100 parts, 19 of soda, 15 of phos- 
phoric acid, and 66 of water. Muriate.of barytes, lime, 


* Vauquelin. 2 A cheaper mede of preparing this salt has been giver 
by M. Funcke, a German chemist. He adds to the matter of calcined bones 
diffused in water, just enough dilute sulphuric acid to saturate the small por- 
tion of carbonate of lime it always contaims. When the effervescence ceases, 
the whole is dissolved in nitric acid, and as much sulphate of soda added to the 
solution as of bone ashes used. The whole is then distilled to recover the nitric 
acid; and the phosphate of soda is separated from the residue, which is a mix- 
ture of sulphate of lime and phosphate of soda, by solution and crystallizatiom 
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and magnesia, decompose this salt; and by the strong acids it 
is converted into superphosphate of soda. | 

Medical properties and uscs. Phosphate’of soda is a mild 
cathartic, excellently adapted for children, and others who have 
a fastidious taste. It may be given dissolved in gruel ur broth, 
made without salt, by which its taste is very effectually co- 
vered. The dose is from 5vj to 3ij.. It was introduced into 
practice by Dr. George Pearson of London. 


MURIAS SODZE SICCATUM. Dub. Dried Muriate of 
Soda. oT 
«Take of muriate of soda, any quantity. Roast it over 
‘the fire in an iron vessel slightly covered, until it cease to de- 
crepitate, occasionally agitating.” ae 

One hundred parts of crystallized muriate of soda contain, 
according to Kirwan, 8°12 of water, which is nearly dissipated 
by the heat; and the salt is thus rendered of a more uniform 
strength. It is employed chiefly for the distillation of mu- 
riatic acid, which ts obtained colourless from the dried salt. 


* EARTHS axp EARTHY SALTS. 


EARTHS possess peculiar properties, which distinguish them 
from other bodies, and constitute them a distinct class of na- 
tural productions. ‘They are opaque, solid, uninflammable, of 
very difficult fusibility, very sparingly soluble'in water, and of . 
a specific gravity not exceeding 4:9. Some of them resemble 
the alkalies in several particulars; are caustic, change to green 
the vegetable blues and reds, and neutralize acids ; and have 
therefore been denominated ALKALINE Earrus, Of this 
division three are medicinally employed ; namely, Limz, Mac- 
westaA, and Baryrres; but the two former only are used as 
remedies in their pure state. Those earths which do not pose 
sess alkaline properties are denominated Proper Eartus ; of 
which one only, ALUMINA, is a medicinal agent; and itis not 
used In its uncombined state. | | ; 

Although some of the old chemists conjectured that the 
pure earths were metallic oxides, yet no direct proofs in sup- 
port of the supposition were obtained, and they were generally 
supposed to be simple bodies, until lately that the discoveries 
of Mr. Davy revived the idea of their metallic nature. _ | 

The action of the pure earths on the animal ceconomy Is very 
similar to that of the alkalies. | 
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The EarTHy SAtTs ' are compounds of the acids with the 
pure earths, resembling the salts formed by the combination of 
- acids with alkalies. Some of them are crystallizable, and so- 
luble in water; others are nearly insoluble: some of them 
exert scarcely any action on. the animal cconomy ; while 
others are possessed of great activity, and produce very striking 
effects. via ie 

. In extemporaneous prescription, itis absolutely necessary to 
avoid combining the earths or earthy salts with substances with 
which they form. insoluble compounds. | 

The following Table shows the solubility of the above earths, 

and of the compounds which they form with acids. 


Acips which, im combination with these 


R 
“a ay. “e sgh 4G BT Llte form Pith 
Eartus. | 'S 3 Soluble Compounds Insolutle 
As S Compounds. - | scarcely soluble. } Compounds, 
Lime...| 0:002| Nitric — . | Sulphuric | Phosphoric ™ 
Muriatic | Boracic Carbonic 
Acetic Arsenic 
Benzoic ey 
Magnesia| 0°000 | Sulphuric | Boracic Carbonic 
Phosphoric 
Nitric , 
Muriatic 
Acetic 
Benzoic 
Succinic © 
Barytes. .| 0-050 | Nitric Succinic | | Sulphuric 
‘ | Muriatic Phosphoric 
Acetic ; Carbonic 
Benzoic Boracic 
| | Arsenic 
Alumina} 0°000 | Sulphuric | Phosphoric 
f Nitric. «> oy’ AL Carbonic 
Niuriatic Boracic 
Acetic | Arsenic 
Benzoic 


‘We prefer the title Earths and Earthy Salts to that of Earths and their Salts, 
which is the title of this section in the London Pharmacopeia, for the same 
xeason that we preferred the term Neutral Salts to that of Alkaline Salis, 


eee 
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ALUMEN EXSICCATUM. Lond. Dried Alum. 

<¢ Melt alum in an earthen vessel over the fire, and increase’ 
the heat until the ebullition cease.”’ 

SutpHas ALUMINA EXSICCATUS; olim, ALUMEN US= 
oat Edin. Dried Sulphate of Alumina ; formerly, Burnt 
Alum. 

‘© Melt sulphate of alumina in an earthen or iron veisef, 
and let it be kept over the fire until it cease to boil.” 


ALUMEN ustum. Dub. Burnt Alum. 

** Take of alam any quantity. Expose to the heat of a 
strong fire in an earthen vessel until it cease to boil.” 

In these processes the alum loses its water of crystalliza- 
tion; but if the heat be too great, its acid is partly expelled, 
and partially decomposed. According to Kirwan, alum desic- 
cated at 700° loses more than half te acid. By our experi- 
ments, English alum lost 0°43 in a moderate heat, and 0°46 
in a red; Levant alum, 0°41 in a moderate heat, and 0°44 ina 
red heat. Chaptal found that im a red heat alum of bis own 


' manufacture lost 0°67; Roman alum, 0°50; English, 0°47 ; 
® and Levant alum, 0° 40. 

“Qualities. Dried alum has a more astringent taste than the 
erystallized salt. It is obtained in the form of a light, opaque, 
‘ te, spongy, friable mass, 100 parts of which consist of 
“36: 25 acid, and 63°75 alumina. 

Medical properties and uses. It 1s chiefly used as an es- 
charotic to destroy fungus in ulcers; but has also been given 
internally to the extent of Oj for a dose in cases of colic, the 
pain of which it 1s said to allay, while at the same time it 
gently opens the bowels. 

LIOUOR ALUMINIS COMPOSITUS. Lond. Com- 
pound Solution of Alum. 

“¢ Take of alum, sulphate of zine, each half an ounce; boil- 
ing water, éwo pints. Dissolve the alum and the sulphate of 
zinc together in the water; then filter the solution.” | 

Medical properties and uses. ‘This solution is astringent 
and detergent. It is employed as a lotion for cleansing ulcers, 
and in some. cases of cutaneous eruptions. When properly 
diluted, it forms a useful collyriam im ophthalmia, and an in- 
jection in gleet, and in fluor albus when the discharge proceeds 
only from: ‘the vagina. 


MURIAS BARYTZ. Edin. Muriate of Barytes. 

‘* Take of carbonate of barytes, muriatic acid, each ove 
part; water, three parts. To the water and the acid mixed. 
together add the carbonate broken into small pieces. The 
effervescence being finished, digest for am hour; then filter, 
and after due evaporation set the solution apart that crystals 
may form. Repeat the evaporation as long as any crystals are 
formed. | 
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‘* Jf the carbonate of barytes cannot be procured, the mu- 
riate may be prepared from sulphate of barytes in the following 
manner : . | 

‘¢ Take of sulphate of barytes, two pounds; charcoal in 

powder, fowr ounces. Roast the sulphate, that it may be the 
more easily reduced to a very fine powder, and mix it with the 
powder of charcoal. Put the mixture into a crucible, and 
having fitted to it a cover, let it be exposed to a strong fire for 
six hours; then, having well triturated the matter, put it into 
$ix pounds of boiling water, im a glass or earthen vessel, and 
mix by agitation, preventing, as rouch as possible, the action 
of the air. | 

«* Let the vessel stand in a vapeur-bath until the undis- 
solved part shall have subsided, and then pour off the liquor. 
Pour on the residue four pounds of boiling water, which, after 
agitation and subsidence, add to the former liquor; and then, 
while it is still hot, or, if it shall have cooled, afier it is again 
heated, let muriatie acid be dropped into it as long as any ef- 
fervescence is excited. Then let the solution be filtered and 
evapprated, that crystals mav be formed.” 


superior affinity of the muriatic acid for-barytes effects the de- 
composition of the carbonate, recommends its general adop- 
tion; and we believe this mineral can now be procured with- 
out difficulty, and m abundance. The second, however, may 
sometimes be required to be performed: it is somewhat com- 
plicated, but its theory is sufficiently obvious. Pris 

_ The charcoal, by the assistance of heat, decomposes the 
Sulphuric acid of the sulphate of barytes, attracting its oxygen, 
and forming with it carbonic acid, which is dissipated tn a 
gaseous form, while the sulphur remains united with the ba- 
fytes, The boiling water added to this sulphuret dissolves it ; 
bu: during the solution the water is partially decomposed, a 
portion of the sulphur attracts the oxygen of the decomposed 
water, and forming sulpburic’ acid, unites with a little of the 
barytes, so as to reproduce some sulphate which precipitates ; 
while its hydrogen. unites with another portion of the sulphur, 


and forms. sulphuretted hydrogen, the combination of which 


with the remaining sulphuret converts it into a hydroguretted 
sulphuret, and prevents its further decomposition. Lastly, 
the muriatic acid added to the hot aqueous solution of these 
sulphurets decomposes them, disengages the sulphuretted by- 
drogen in the form of gas, and precipitates the sulphur while 
at the same time it unites with the earth, and mumate of ba- 
sytes remains 17 sohwtion. 

Several other methods have heen’ proposed for the prepara- 
tion of this salt, the best of which is the followmg, recom- 


Tht simplicity of the first of these processes, in which the — 


j ' % 
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mended by Bouillon La Grange'.. Pulverize together equal 
parts. of sulphate of barytes and muriaté of lime ; project the 
mixture into a red hot crucible, and let the fire be continued 
till the whole be melted, which is then to be poured out on a 
heated tile. After it is cold, reduce the mass to powder; boil 
it for some minutes in six times its weight of disiilled WALEPE 
and filter the solution: then evaporate the liquor to. a pellicle, 
and set it aside to crystallize. The crystals require to be re- 
dissolved and again crystallized, to free the:n trom any of she 
calcareous muriate they may retain on the first cry stallizations, 
The Edinburgh process, however, 1s still preferable tg this of 
La Grange, as the previous calcination reduces: any metalhe 
salts that may be combined with the sulphate ; and being thus 
rendered insoluble, they are separated during the first solution 
of the sulpburet *. 

Qualities. Muriate of barytes has an acrid, very nauseous, 
bitter taste. It crystallizes in grouped quadrangular tables, 
bevelled on the edges ; ; transparent, white, and very brilliant 5 
of a specific gravity of 2°8257 3 and not alterable from €xpo- 
“sure to the air. When heated, it decrepitates, becomes opaque, 
and ultimately mejts, but is not decomposed. One part re- 
quires three of water at 60° for its, solution, and 2°20 of hot 
watem According to Kirwan, the constituents of 160 parts 
of this salt are, 64 of barytes, 20 of muriatic acid, and 16 of 
water’, [t is used only for forming the fol! lowing solution : 


Sotutro Muriatis BaryTa. aah Solution of Muriate | 
of Barytes. 
~ © ‘Take of muriate of barytes, one part ; - distilled water, 
three parts. Dissolve. 

Qualities. This solution possesses all the chemical and 
medicinal properties of the muriate. It is limpid, transparent, 
and colourless; but is rapidly decomposed by the earthy, me- 
tallic, and alkaline sulphates and nitrates; the alkaline phos- 
phates, borates, and carbonates, being precipitated in the form 
of a white powder. Its affinity for sulphuric acid is so great, 
that, as areagent, itis cap able of detecting 0° 00009 of that acid 
in any fluid. 

Medical properties and uses. This solution 1s atin Gihasth and 
deobstruent, and in large doses poisonous. It was introduced: 
into practice by the late Dr. Crawford as a remedy for cance- 
rous and scrophulous affections ; and its use was atterwards 


\ 


1 Annales de Chimie, xlvii. 131. 

2 Goetling advises muriate of soda to be added to the charcoal, by which a 
smaller quantity of charcoal is capable of reducing a, larger quantity of sulphate. 
of barytes., A mixture of one part of muriate of soda and two parts of muriate 
ef lime is sufficient to decompose six of the sulphate. 

“$3 Nicholson: s Journal, 4to; % il, 26. 
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extended fo syphilis... When taken in moderate doses, it ap- 
pears to increase the secretion by the skin, augments the flow 
of urine, and improves the tone of the system; but by large 
doses, violent vomiting, purging, vertigo, and the most dan- 
gerous syinptoms, are’ produced. It has undoubtedly been 
found’ beveficial in several instances of scrophula, in some cu- 
taneous affections, ard in ulcerations connected with elephan- 
tiasis; while in syphilis it has the power of suspending some 
of the symptoms for a short period. But although it be a 
medicine of some efficacy, yet, to use the words of Mr. Pear- 
son, tn whose opinion of its deficient powers as an antisy- 
philitie we place implicit faith, its ** good qualities are un- 
certain in their operation, and narrowly circumscribed ; nor 
is it a preparation on which great confidence can be placed for 
the cure of any disease '.”” The dose requires to be carefully 
apportioned, and very gradually increased, unul from tv, 
which are sufficient at first, ™Mxx be taken twice a day ; or 
more, if nausea be not evened . 

It is sometimes used externally as an escharotic to fungous 
ulcers and specks on the cornea. 


CALX. Lond. Lime 

«© Take of limestone, a pound. Break it into small pieces, 
and expose it in a crucible to a very strong fire for an hour, or 
until the carbonic acid be so completely expelled, that on the 
addition of acetic acid no air bubbles are extricated. 

«¢ Lime may be made in the same manner from shells, after 
they have been washed in boiling water, and freed from all 
impurities,”? 

Lime prepared on the great scale for the ordinary purposes 
of art is sufficiently pure for medicinal use; but for some phar- 
maceutical purposes it 1s required to be miore completely burnt 
than is usually the case of that which is obtained from the 
kilns ; and perhaps it ig with this view that the above pre- 
paration has been ordered by the London College. It may, 
however, be observed, that neither of the substances ordered 
affords lime in a state of absolute } purity; limestone frequently 
containing silex, alumina, magnesia, and marine shells; and — 
a portion OF phosphate of lime which is not decomposed by 
the fire. To obtain perfectly pure lime, dissolve white marble 
or clean oyster-shells in diluted muriatic acid, and to the fil- 
tered solution add solution of ammonia as lone as any preci- 
pitate fails ; then filter again, and decompose ‘the muriate by 


@ solution of pure carbonate of potass; wash the precipitate, 


1 Observations on Remedies for Lues Venerea, 92. 
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‘and expose it to violent heat ina platinum crucible, till it cease | 
to lose weight. The result is. pure lime. 

Qualities. Well prepared lime is of a white colour, 1 mo- 
derately hard, and brittle. Its specific gravity is 2:3. Its 
taste 1s hot, pungent, and bitter; on animal matter it operates 
as a most powerful caustic; changes the vegetable blues to 
green, and 1s infusible. Water poured on it 1s absorbed with 
a hissing noise, much heat is evolved, and the lime swells, 
falls to pieces, and is then said to be slacked ; ; in which state 
it readily combines with sulphur, forming a sulphuret, and is 
toacertain degree soluble in water. It appears to be a coms 
pound of a peculiar metal which has been named calcium" » and 
oxygen. 

Use. Lime in this state is chiefly employed Sar pharma- 
eeutical purposes and for forming the solution. 

Officinal preparations. Liquor Calcis, L, E.D. Acidum benxot- 
cum. L, Liquor Ammonie. L. E.D. Liquor Potasse. L...E. D. 
Potassa cum Calee. L. Sulphur precipitatum. L, Alcohol ammo- 
ziatum, E. Agua Sulphureti Ammonicee. D, 

LIQUOR CALCIS. Lond. Lime-water. 

«Take of lime, half a pound; boiling distilled water, twelve 
pints. Pour the water upon the lime, ‘and agitate them toge- 
ther; cover the vessel directly, and set it apart t for three hours; 
then preserve the solution upon the undissolved lime, in well 
stopped glass bottles, and pour off the clear fluid when it is 
wanted for use.” 

Aaua Catcis, sive SotuTio Catcts. Edin. pil Sa i 
or Solution of Lime. 

‘© Take of lime fresh burnt, half a pound. Put it into an 
earthen vessel, and sprinkle upon it four ounces of water, keep. 
ing the vessel covered until, the lime becomes hot, and falls 
into powder; then pour on it twelve pounds of water, and mix 
the lime with water by agitation. After the lime shall have sub= 
sided, repeat the agitation ; and Jet this be done about ten times, 
ihe vessel being kept shut that the free access of the air may 
be prevented. Finally, let the water be strained through paper, 
interposing between it and the funnel glass rods, that the wa- 
ter may pass through as quickly as possible. It is to be pre- 
served in very well stopt bottles.” 

Dublin. 

‘¢ Take of fresh burnt lime, a pound; boiling water, @ pint. 
Put the Jime into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle the water 
upon it, keeping the vessel shut until it becomes hot, and falls 


' This metal has the colour and appearance of silver, is solid, Hur times hea+ 
vier than water, absorbs oxygen, and burns brilliantly im the open air, and by - 
being oxidized is converted into quicklime. Phil. Trans. 1808. 


‘ 
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into powder; then pour upon it three gallons of water. The 
vessel being again shut, let the mixture be frequently shaken 
for twenty-four hours; and then filter the solution through 

aper placed in a covered funnel, and preserve it in well stopt 
brcectes.?” . 

Of these formulz, that of the London College is to be prefer- 

red; as by keeping the solution upon the lime 1 is always in a 
completely saturated state, and the supernatant fluid is generally 
sufficiently clear to allow it to be decanted off without filtration. 
It is however adviseable, in making the solution, first to slack 
the lime with a small portion of water, before the whole quan- 
tity be added; as by this it 1s prevented from running into a 
paste, which confines the action of the water to the surface. 
The water, when cold, retains in solution rather less than 
0°002 parts, or -1,dth, of lime. 
- Qualities. Lime-water is inodorous; has a strong, styptic, 
acrid taste; is limpid and colourless; and changes to green the 
vegetable bine and red colours. When exposed to the air, it 
attracts carbonic acid, which, combinmeg with part of the lime 
held in solution, forms on its surface a pellicle of carbonate of 
lime, which thickens, cracks, and sinks to the bottom of the 
vessel, leaving its place to be supplied by another pellicle; and 
thus, by successive formations, the whole of the lime is abs- 
tracted from the water. Hence the necessity of preserving 
the solution in well closed bottles. It is decomposed by the 
acids and sulphur, the alkaline carbonates, phosphates, bo- 
rates, tartrates, and citrates; the infusions of orange-peel, 
calumba, cinchona, rhubarb, and senna, which are conse- 
quently incompatible in formule with it. 

Medical properties and uses. Lime-water is tonic, antacid, 
anthelmintic, and externally detergent. It proves very useful 
in dyspepsia attended with much acidity of the stomach, by 
neutralizing the acid, and dissolving the sordid mucus with 
which it is often loaded in this disease; and has also been 
found efficacious in diarrhoea, diabetes, and leucorrheea. It 
destroys intestinal worms, and dissolves the mucus which 
forms their nidus; and for the same reason proves serviceable 
in slimy bowels. Its imternal use, however, should be occa- 
sionally suspended for a few days, as its long continued action 
on the stomach is apt to prove hurtful. Externally it is applied 
as. a lotion to foul and cancerous ulcers, tinea capitis, and 
psora, but with hiutle advantage. 

The dose may be from f3%y to Ofs, diluted with milk, and 
given three or four times a day. 

Officinal preparations. Agua Cupri ammoniati. D. Oleum Lini 
cum Calce, E. D. Aqua Calcis composita. D, | 
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CRETA PREPARATA. Lond. Prepared Chalk. 

. © Take of chalk, a pound.- Adda little water to the chalk, 
and triturate it to a fine powder. Throw this into a large ves- 
sel of water, stir it, and after a short interval pour off the su- 
pernatant turbid water into another vessel, and set it apart that 
the powder may subside; lastly, let the water be poured off, 
and dry the powder.” 

Carsponas CaLcls PREPARATUS ; olim, CRETA PREPARA- 

TA, ET CancroRUM LaPILLI PR@PARATI. Edin. Prepared 
Carbonate of Lime; formerly, Prepared Chalk, and Prepared 
Cral’s stone. 
Let carbonate of lime, whether the softer variety, com- 
monly called chalk, or the harder, commonly called crabs’ 
stones and crabs’ eyes, after having been triturated to powder 
in an iren mortar, and levigated with a little water, on a por- 
phyry stone, be put into a large vessel: then pour water upon 
it, which, after frequently shaking the vessel, is to be poured 
off loaded with the fine powder. The subtile powder which 
subsides, when the water remains at rest, is to be dried. Let 
the coarse powder which the water could not suspend be again 
levigated, and treated in the same manner.’ 

CRETA PREPARATA. Dub. Prepared:Chalk. 

“© Let it be triturated to powder in-an earthen mortar, with 
the addition of a little water; then mix this with a sufficiently 
large quantity of water by agitation, and after a short interval, 
when the coarser particles have subsided, pour off the fluid. 
This may be frequently repeated, always previously triturating; 
and finally, collect the very fine powder, which after some time 
will subside, and dry it upon an absorbent stone, or paper. 

By the suspension of the finer particles of the levigated chalk 
in water, they are reduced to a more impalpable state, and are 
more effectually separated from the coarser particles than 
could be accomplished by any other mechanical means; but the 
chalk is not freed from the foreign earths it generally con- 
tains, (see Calx, Part 1i.) although it be sufficiently pure for 
medicinal use. 

Medical properties and uses. Chalk is antacid and absorbent. 
Tt is exhibited advantageously in acidities of the prime vie; 
and in diarrhoeas, after all irritating matters have been removed 
from the bowels by previous eyacuation. As an external ap- 
plication it is sprinkled over ulcers discharging a thin ichorous 
matier, which is thus absorbed by the chalk, and prevented 
‘from excoriating the neighbouring sound skin.’ In cases of 
burns it is applied in a similar manner, and a poultice laid over. 
it, by which the skinning of ihe sore is much hastened". 


' Kentish on Burns, passim. 
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The dose of chalk is from ers. x. to Dij, or more. 

Officinal preparations, cidum citricum. LL, D. Ammonice Car- 
bonas. L. E. Mistura Crete. 1. E.  Hydrargyrus cum Creta. L. 
Pulvis Crete compositus. L. EB. Pulvis opiatus. E. Solutio Muria- 
tis Calcis. E. D. Aqua Supercartonatis Potasse. E. Aqua Carbo- 
natis Ammone. EH.  Trochisci Carbonatis Calcis, E, 

CRETA PRECIPITATA. Dub. «Precipitated: Chalk. 

«Take of solution of muriate of lime, any quantity... Add 
to it‘as much (sub) carbonate of soda, dissolved in four times 
its weight of hot distilled water, as may be sufficient to preci- 
_ pitate the chalk. Wash..the precipitate three times in a sufli- 
cient quantity of water; then collect it, and dry it. on a.chalk 
stone or bibulous paper.?’’ 

A double exchange takes place in this process; the muriatic 
acid parts trom the lime and unites with the soda, while the 
carbonic acid of the subcarbonate combines with the, lime: 
the muriate of soda thus formed remains dissolved in the wa- 
_ ter, but the carbonate of lime being insoluble is. precipitated 
in the form of a white powder, which, when washed and dried, 
is a very pure carbonate of lime. It is an expensive prepara- 
tion, and the benefit to be derived from such a degree of pu- 
tity in this substance is not very obvious. Shi: 

Officinal preparations. Hydrargyrum cum Creta.D, Eleciuarium 
aromaticum. D. Mistura Crete. D. 3 


SOLUTIO MURIATIS CALCIS. Edin. Solution of Mu- 
riale of Lime. | 

‘¢ Take of the harder variety of carbonate ef lime (namely, 
white marble) broken inte small pieces, mime ounces ; muriatic 
acid, sixteen ounces; water, eight ounces. Mix the acid with 
the water, and gradually add the pieces of carbonate of lime. 
The effervescence being finished, digest for an hour. Pour off 
the fluid, and reduce it by evaporation to dryness. Dissolve 
the residue in its weight and a half of water, and filter the so- 
qution.”” geen, | | 

Aaua Mouniatis Catcrs. Dub. Water of Muriateof Lime. 

‘* Take of chalk reduced to a coarse powder, one ounce ; 
diluted muriatic acid, to ounces. Add gradually the acid to 
the chalk, and when the effervescence is finished, filter the 
solution.” | 

In these processes the muriatic acid unites with the lime of 
the carbonate, and disengages the carbonic acid, which 19 dis- 
sipated in the gaseous form, while the muriate of lime remains 
dissolved in the water. | The trouble of evaporating the solu- 
. tion to dryness is unnecessary, if an acid of a determinate spe- 
cific gravity he employed, as ordered bythe Dublin College. 

Qualities. This solution is colourless, and has a disagree- 
able, bitter, acrid taste. It is decomposed by the sulphuric, 
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nitric, phosphoric, fluoric, and boracie acids; the neutral salts 
‘into which these enter; and the alkalies and alkaline carbo- 
nates, which precipitate the lime. In the solid state, 100 parts 
of muriate of lime, after being exposed to a red heat, consist 
of 42 of acid, 50 of lime, and 8 of water’. By mixing 4 parts 
of it with an equal quantity of snow, a degree of cold is pro- 
duced capable of sinking the mercury in the thermometer from 
32° to 40° below 0° of Fahrenheit. 

Medical properties and uses. Muriate of lime is deob- 
struent and tonic. It was introduced into practice by Four- 
croy, and has been much recommended as a remedy in scro- 
phulous and glandular diseases. We have given it with evident 
advantage in bronchocele; and have witnessed more benefit 
result from its continued use in the varied forms of scrophula, 
than from any other remedy with which we are acquainted. 
Its operation is similar to that of muriate of barytes; but the 
danger of an overdose is Jess to be dreaded, and its good effects 
are more uniform and certain. The dose of the solution is 
from mxx to f5j, in a sufficient quantity of water, repeated 
twice or thrice a day. 

Officinal preparations. Crefa precipitata, D. Alcohol. D. 


MAGNESLZ CARBONAS?. Lond. Carbonate of Mag- 
nesia. ; 

‘© Take of sulphate of magnesia, subcarbonate of potass, 
each a pound ; water, three gallons. Dissolve separately the 
subcarbonate of potass in three’ pints of water, and the sul- 
phate of magnesia in five pints, and filter: then add the rest 
of the water to the solution of sulphate of magnesia, and boil 
it, adding to it while it is boiling the solution of the subcar- 
bonate, with constant stirring; and strain through linen. Lastly, 
wash the powder repeatedly with boiling water, and dry it up- 
on bibulous paper with a heat of 200°.” 

Carbonas Macnesr@; olim, MacnesiA ALBA. Edin. 
Carbonate of Magnesia; formerly, White Magnesia. 

‘* Take of sulphate of magnesia, carbonate of ‘potass, each 
equal parts, Let them be dissolved separately in twice their 
weight of warm water, and strained, or otherwise freed from 
impurities ; then mix them, and instantly add eight times their 
weight of boiling water. Boil the liquor for a short time, 


® Kirwan. Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, iii. 215, 

2 Agreeably to the principles by which the London College have been guided 
in the formation of the new nomenclature of its Pharmacopeeia, this preparation 
should be denominated Sulcarlonas Magnesia. Carbonate of magnesia is ob- 
tained by using a larger proportion of the subcarbonate, and allowing the fil- 
tered solution to remain at rest for three days. It crystallizes in small transpa- 
rent hexagonal prisms, terminated bya hexagonal plane. See Butin sur le Mag- 
nesie. 
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stirring it; then let it remain at rest until the heat be a little 
diminished, and strain it through linen, upon which the car-~ 
bonate of magnesia will remain: lastly, wash it with pure 
water until it becomes perfectly insipid.” 

Macnesia. Dub. Magnesia. 

«<< Take of sulphate of magnesia, subcarbonate of potass, 
each two pounds; boiling water, twenty pints. Dissolve the 
sulphate of magnesia and the kali, each in ten pounds of water. 
Mix together the defeeated liquors ; then boil the mixture for 
a short time, and straim it while it is hot through linen stretched 
in a proper manner for collecting the magnesia. Wash away 
the sulphate of kali by repeated affusions of boiling water; and 
‘ finally, dry the magnesia.” 

The product of these processes is an insoluble subcarbonate 
ef magnesia. Both the salts are decomposed, and a double 
exchange takes place; the sulphuric acid separates from the 
magnesia, and unites with the potass of the subcarbonate, dis- 
engaging the carbonic acid, which in its turn combines with 
the magnesia. The success of the operation depends very 
much on the degree of attention which is paid to the follow- 
ing circumstances: The water employed in every part of the 
process must be very soft, either rain water or pure distilled. 
water; the subcarbonate of potass should be previously freed 
as completely as possible from any admixture of silica, by 
passing through the alkaline solution a current of carbonic 
acid, or exposing it to the air for some time before it be used, 
and the mixing the salts in small portions of water; but after 
_ boiling the mixture, throwing it into a large quantity of water. 

The large proportion of water ordered, and the boiling, are nee 
eessary for dissolving the sulphate of potass, and for expelling 
any redundant carbonic acid which might occasion the mag- 
nesia to crystallize, and render it gritty. Mr. Henry recom- 
mends to pour off the water by inclination, and to put the pre+ 
cipitate upon chalk-stones fora little time; after which it is to 
bs wrapped up in sheets of white paper, and dried before the 

ret. 

The greater part, however, of the subcarbonate of magnesia 
found in the shops is prepared, on a great scale, from bittern, 
the liquor remaining after the crystallization of common salt. 
from sea water. The bittern is heated to 212°, a solution of 
impure subcarbonate of potass instantly added to it, and the 
fire withdrawn. The other steps of the process resemble those 
above detailed. : | 

Qualities. Subcarbonate of magnesia is inodorous and in- 
sipid; perfectly white, very light, smooth to the touch, nearly 


* Honry’s Experiments on the Preparation, &c. of Magnesia, 8vo. Lond. 1773, 
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_ansoluble it: water, and effervesces with acids. Its specifi¢ 
gravity 1s 0'294'. It 1s:decomposed byrall the “acids, the al- 
kalies, the neutral salts, lime, barytes, alumina, and by a strong 
heat. According to Kirwan, the constituents of 100 parts 
are 34 of acid, 43 magnesia, and 21 Of water ?. 


Medical. properties and uses. Subcarbonate of magnesia is 


antacid. It is a useful remedy in acidity of the prime via, 
particularly of children, in aphthous fever, and that which at- 
tends dentition. The compound formed by its umion with an 
acid in the stomach is purgative; but if no acid be present, 
Magnesia does not appear to increase in any degree the peri- 
staltic motion of the bowels. It is preferable to chalk and 
other absorbents in heartburn, when the bowels are costive ; 
and has been. given with advantage in dysentery, combined 
with ipecacuanha and opium, and the dose followed by a 
draught of lemonade... The extrication of the carbonic acid:in 
the gaseous state, when the subcarbonate is decomposed by 
acid in the stomach, sometimes proves inconvenient from the 
distention it occasions; but more, generally it is beneficial, 
The usual dose is from 5f3 io jij, taken in water or milk. 
_.,Officinal preparations, Magnesia. L. E. D,.. Hydrargyrus. cur 
Magnesia. D. 

MAGNESIA. Lond. Magnesia. 

‘© Take of (sub) carbonate of magnesia, four ounces. Burn 
itn a very strong fire for two hours, or until no effervescence 
is excited when acetic acid is dropped intoit.” 

Edinburgh. 

‘© Let carbonate of magnesia be exposed ina scunaie to a 
red heat for two hours; after which preserve itin close paopped 
bottles.”’ | 

Maenesia usta. Dub. Calcined Magnesia. 

<¢ Take of magnesia, any quantity. Let it be put’ into a 


crucible, and subjected to a strong heat for two hours; and. 


o 
when it has cooled preserve it in a well closed ylass vessel.” 


The carbonic acid is expelled by the heat, and the pure earth 
remains-in the proportion of =8,ths of the weight of the sub- 
carbonate employed; or 3) leaves 200 grs. of magnesia 3. 

Qualities. It is modorous, and nearly insipid; in the form 
of a white, very light, soft powder, having a specific gravity of 
2°3. It turns to green the more delicate vegetable blues ; does 
not effervesce with acids ; 13 infusible; and requires for its so- 
lution 7900 parts of water at 60°4, When exposed to the air 
it attracts sate) carbonic acid. Mr. Davy has ascertained 


’ Hoffmani Op. iv. 473. 2 Nicholson’s Journal, 4to, iii. 214, 
3 Black on Magnesia Alba, 28, 4 Kirwan. 
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f that, like the other alkaline earths, it is a compound of a pe-_ 
. culiar metal, which he has named magnium, and oxygen. 

Medical properties and uses. The same as those of the 
subcarbonate. Its dose is from grs. x to 3j, taken in water or 
milk. | 


TABLE presenting a synoptical view of the Neutral Salts with alkaline 
and earthy bases, employed as remedies, or for plietraseyneo 
purposes '. 


Solubility m 100 
Action Ey is of Water. 


’ - Salts. Taste. |. Figure of Crystals. of --|Action of Heat. 
| cae Abit at.60° | at 212° 
Sulphate of barytes|N one Rhomboidal prisms None 0-002} O _ |Decrepitates. 
potash /|Bitter — |Six-sided prisms {None 6°25 | 24 Decrepitates. 
——— soda Bitter — |Six-sided prisms _|Effloresces| 35 125 Wateryfusion, 
magnesiaj|None —_|Four-sided prisms |Effloresces|100 133 Wateryfusion. 
‘jAlum Astrin- {Octahedrons Little 5 138 |Wateryfusion. 
4 gent ; 
{Nitrate of ~potash Cooling |Six-sided prisms |None 143 {100 |Melts. 


Muriate of barytes|/Astrin- |Four-sided prisms |None 


gent ’ 43 Decrepitates. 
os soda Salt Cubes > None 35°46 | 36:16 |Decrepitates, 
_|——--——- lime Bitter‘ |Six-sided prisms __|Deli- 400 Wateryfusion. 
| . quesces . 
\——-——ammoniajAerid —_|Four-sided pyra- .|Subdeli- | $1 Sublimes. 
naids quesces 
_|——-—— magnesia/Bitter {Needles _ {Deli- 151 Wateryfusion. 


: quesces ; 
_|Hyperoxymuriate |Cooling |Rhomboidal plates|None 6 40 =‘ {Gives out oxy- 
| of potash gen. 

: Phosphate of lime |None Six-sided prisms |None O 0 |Little. 

| soda jSalt | |Rhomboidalprisms|EMloresces| 25 50 Wateryfusion. 
} Borax Styptic |Six-sided prisms jSubeffle- | 5 16:8 |Wateryfusion. 
. _resces . 

Carbonate of ba-jNone {Various None 0-023} 0-043|Little. 

| rytes 

——-——~ lime None Rhomboida! prisms|None oO O Decrepitates. 
a potash {Alkaline |Four-sided prisms |Noné 25 831 |Wateryfusion. 


|——-—— soda Alkaline |Octahedral trun- Effloresces 50 1100-4 Wateryfusion. 


j cated 
|——~—-——- magnesia} None Six-sided prisms |Effloresces} 2 Decrepitates. 
{— ammonia|Urinous |Irregular None 50 + {100 Evaporates, 
‘Acetate of potash |Hot Plates Deli- 99 Melts. 
| quesces : 
—— ammonia|Cool Slender prisms Deli- Very soluble. |Meltsandsub- 
quesces limes. 

artar Acid Irregular prisms {None 12 $1 {Melts. 
\Tartrate of potash|Bitter |Four-sided prisms |None — | 25 Melts. 
{fartrate of potash|Bitter  |Bight-sided prisms |EfMloresces| 25 Melts. 


1 andsoda 


1 We have formed this Table from the more general table of Dr, Thomson. See System 
anleg oid 4th ed. ui, 869, 
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PREPARATIONS OF SULPHUR. 


Pore SuLener, according to Mr. Davy’s experiments, 18 @: 


triple compound of oxygen, hydrogen, and.a peculiar unknown 


base. It unites readily ade metals, some oxides, earths, and — 


fixed alkalies, forming compounds which have been denomi- 
nated sulphurets. ‘T hese are formed by the fusion of the sub- 
stances in a dry state; and the compounds require to be 
carefully preserved from the atmosphere, as they attract 
‘moisture from it, deliquesce, and are decomposed. When, 
however, the union of sulphur and alkaline or earthy bases 
is effected by means Of water, the products are not simple sad- 
phurets, but sulphurets combined with sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and have been named Aydroguretted sulphurets. They are 
equally susceptible-of decomposition by exposure to the air as 
the sulphurets. © | 

SULPHUR LOTUM.. Lond. Washed Sulphur. 

*¢ Take sublimed sulphur, @ pownd. Pour upon it boilmg 
water, that the acid, if there be any, may be enieey washed 
away; then dry it.’ 

SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM LOTUM, Edin. Washed sublimed 
Sulphur. 

“© Take of.sublimed sulphur, a pound; water, four pounds. 


Boil the sulphur for a short time in the water; then pour off , 


this water, and by repeated affusions of cold, water wash away 
all the acid: lastly, dry the sulphur.” 
Dublin. 

<¢ Let warm water be poured upon sublimed su]phur, and the 
washing be repeated as long as the water employed shall ap- 
pear acid. This is Known by means of litmus. Dry the sul- 
phur on bibulous paper.’ 

{n subliming sulphur, a small portion of it is apt to be aci- 
dified, by attracting the oxygen of the heated air of the vessels, 
or the chamber in which the process is conducted. The quan- 
tity, is however very minute, and is completely removed by 
the above processes; and the sulphur does not afterwards nnder- 


goany change from exposure to the air at the suis I tempe- 


rature of the atmosphere. 


SULPHUR PRACIPITATUM. Foot: Precipitated Sul- 
phur. 

<¢ Take of sublimed sulphur, a eens fresh burnt lime, three 
pounds. Boil the sulphur and the lime together in water; then 
filter the liquor through paper, and drop into it as much mu- 
Matic acid as may be sufficient to Pageipttate the sulphur. Fi- 


lk 
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. nally, wash this with repeated affusions of water, until it bes 


comes tasteless.”” 

In the first part of this process, a hydroguretted sulphuret 
of lime is produced, by the combination af the lime and sul- 
phur.occasioning a decomposition of a part of the water, the 
hydrogen of which unites with a portion of the sulphur, and 
forms a hydrosulphuret; while the oxygen with another por- 
tion forms sulphuric acid that combines with part of the lime: 
and thus the solution contains a small portion of sulphate of 


Time, and a sulphuret of lime combined with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. This hydroguretted sulphuret is then decomposed by 


the muriatic acid, which unites with the lime, and forms a 


soluble muriate, while the sulphur is precipitated, and sulphu-" 


retted hydrogen gas disengaged. 

Qualities. Precipitated sulphur i iS white, with a very slight 
greenish tinge. When heated in a retort in a low heat, it ace 
quires the colour of common sulphur, and water is deposited i In 
the beak of the retort; from which circumstatice, and the same 
degree of whiteness being produced when sulphur is sublimed 
into a vessel filled with steam, there is reason for supposing that 
precipitated sulphur owes its whiteness to the presence of 4 
Jittle water. +i differs in no other respect from sublimed sul- 


pbur, and is an unnecessary refinement for the sake of ap- 


pearance in the composition of ointments: 

OLEUM SULPHURATUM. Lond. Sulphurated Oil. 

‘© Take of washed sulphur, four ounces; olive oil; a pint. 
Add the sulphur gradually to the oil heated in a very large 
iron pot, and stir the mixture after each addition till they have 
united,” ) 

Edinburgh. ! 

“Take of olive oil, etght ounces ; sublimed sulphur,. oné 
ounce. Boil them with a “gentle heat in a large iron vessel; 
stirring constantly until they unite.’ 

Great attention is required in these processes to prevent the 
mixtnre from boiling over, or its vapour from catching fire. 
If either of these accidents occur, the combustion may, be 


stopped by instantly covering the pot with a close lids The 


iron pot should be ‘auitients to contain thrice the bulk of the 
ingredients. . 


“Qualities. The odour of this ponici of sulphur is extremely 


foetid, and the tasteacrid. Jtisof a reddish brown colour; hag 

a thick consistence; and when heated emits sulphuretted hy- 
Bec. When it is much concentrated, the sulphar crystal 
lizes in octahedrons. 

Medical properties and uses. Sulphurated oil is stimulant, 
and externally detergent. It was formerly regarded as a bal 
eamic, and recommended in catarrh, asthma, and phthisical 

ae rQ 
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affections ; butts internal use is now properly exploded, It. 


is sometimes still externally Anite for cleansing foul ulcers. 
The dose, when empioy ed, was from Mv to. M xxx, taken 
in water. 
Officinal preparations. Emplastrum Ammoniact cum Hydrar- 
gyro. L. Emplastrum Hydrareyri, Le 


POTASS At SULPH URE “TUM. Lond. Sulphuret of 
“Potass. Nt 8 

‘© Jake of washed sulphur, an ounce; subcarbonate of 
potass, five ounces. Rub them together, and place the mixture 
over the fire in a covered crucible until they unite.” . 

Ediylurgh. 

‘* Take of carbonate of potass, sublimed sulphur, each 
eight ounces. Rub them together, and put them into a large 
covered crucible, to which having adapted a cover, apply the 
- fire cautiously, until they melt.” 

SotpnuretuM Kati. Dub.  Sulohuret of Kali. 

«© Take of subcarbonate of kali, sublimed sulphur, each 
two ounces. Having mixed them together, put them into a 

crucible, and, having adapted to it a cover, expose it toa fire 
gradually raised until they unite.”’ 

The large proportion of alkali ordered by the London Col- 


lege i is intended to render the compound soluble in water.. But | 


this sulphuret cannot be properly formed by following the di- 
rections of any of the Colleges ; for, to render the combina- 
tion complete, .it is necessary to ‘expose the subcarbonate in a 
crucible to a red heat, previously to its being rubbed with the 
sulphur: the water of the subcarbonate is thus dissipated, 
and at the same time a portion of the carbonic acid is expelled, 


both of which, when not driven off, alter the product. When’ 


the fusion is effected, the mixture is to be poured upon a marble 
siab, and, as soon as it concretes, the mass must be broken in 
pieces. and preserved in a closely stopped bottle, 

ualities. Well prepared sulphuret of potass is inodorous 
while dry; but when moistened or dissolved in water, a partial 
decomposition of both the water and the sulpburet is effected, 
and it emits the foetid odour of sulphuretted hydrogen. It has 
an acrid, bitter taste; changes the vegetable blues to green ; 
is hard, brittle, breaking with a alassy fracture, of a liver- 
brown eplefinny and stains the skin brown '. By exposure to the 
ar it attracts moisture; its colour changes to a pale green, the 
foetid odour noticed above is emitted, and it is gradually 
converted into hydroguretted sulphuret of potass, combined 
with a small portion of sulphate of potass. It is also de- 


s 
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* Hence its old name, Hepar Sulphuris. . 
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composed by acids, the sulphur being precipitated ; and in a 
violent heat the sulphur sublimes, leaving behind the potass. 

Medical properties and uses. Sulphuret of potass 1s expec- 
torant and diaphoretic. It has been frequently given in chronic 
asthma ‘and chronic catarrh, without much benefit; but has 
been found useful in arthritic, rheumatic, and herpetic affec- 
tions ; and in combination with cicuta as a palliative in can- 
cerous cases'. From a theory founded on its chemical action 
en metallic salts out of the body, it has been stronyly recom- 
mended as an antidote against arsenical, saturnine, and mercu- 
ial preparations, when these have becn taken in doses suffi- 
cient to produce deleterious effects ; but it has hitherto been too 
seldom employed to ascertain its real value in these cases. 

The usual dose is grs. iij or grs. iv, combined with soap, in 
the form of pills, for the first-mentioned cases; or from 
grs. v to grs. x, asan adjunct to cicuta in cancer, given several 
times a day. 


AQUA SULPHURETI KALI. Dub. /Vater of Sul- 


plus et of Kali. 


‘Take of sublimed sulphur, half an ounce; water of 
caustic kali, nine fluid ounces. Boil them together for ten mi- 
nutes, and ae through paper. Preserve the preparation in 
well stopped phials. The specific gravity of this liquor is, to 
that of distilled water, as 1120 to 1000.” 

The name given to this preparation conveys an erroneous | 
idea of its nature. When an alkaline sulphuret is dissolved in 
water, changes exactly similar to those we have mentioned 
(Sulphur precipitatum) as taking place during the solution of 
an earthy sulpburet occur, altering the character of the pro- 
duct ; and as the same happen by the direct combination of 
sulphur with a liquid alkali, this preparation is not a simple 
aqueous solution of sulphuret of potass, but, io fact, a solu- 
tion of hydroguretted sulphuret of potass, or sulphuret of potass 
combined with sulphuretted hydrogen +. 

Qualities. ‘This solution has a slightly foetid odour, anda 
nauseous, acrid, bitter taste.’ Its colour is reddish yellow, ap- 
proaching to deep orange; its feel soapy ; and it stains the » 
cuticle a greenish black. Acids decompose it, precipitating 
the sulphur, and disengaging a portion of sulphuretted hydro- 
gen gas; and it is also decomposed by exposure to the air, the 

oxygen of which being absorbed by the sulphur forms sul- 
phurie acid, which produces a sulphate with the potass; so 
that in process of time the whole is changed into a solution of 


: é % 


* Pearson’s Practical Synepsis, Gc. 1.283.  —« 
3 It was formerly denominated Liquid Hepar, or Liver of Sulphur. 
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sulphate of potass. Hence the necessity of preserving it in 

well stopped phials. : 
Medical properties and uses. This solution does not differ 

in its medicinal properties from the solid sulphuret of potass. 


It is, however,. chiefly employed as an externa] application; 


and as such has been found very beneficial in tinea capitis, 
psora, and herpetic eruptions. When given internally, the dose 
is from 1 xx to fijfs, twice a day. | 

HYDRO-SULPHURETUM AMMONIAi, Edin. Hy- 
dro-Sulphuret of Ammonia. 

“ Take of water of ammonia, four ounces. Let them be 
exposed in a chemical apparatus to a current of gas arising 
from sulphuret of iron, four ounces ; muriatic acid, eight ounces ; 
previously diluted with. water, two pounds and a half. The 
sulphuret of iron, for this use, is conveniently made from 
purified rust of iron, three paris ; sublimed sulphur, oxe part, 
mixed together, and exposed in a covered crucible to a mo- 
derate fire, until they cohere into a mass.”’ | . 

SuLpHURETUM Ferri. Dub. Sulphuret of Iron. 

“* Take of filings of iron, six ounces; sublimed sulphur, 


two ounces. Mix them, and expose them in a covered crucible | 


to a gentle heat until they unite.” ag 
Hypro-SuULPHURETUM AMMONIA&. Dub. Hydro-Sul- 
phuret of Ammonia. 
‘¢ Take of suiphuret of iron in coarse ‘powder, four ounces ; 


muriatic acid,. seven fluid ounces; water, two pints; water 


of caustic ammonia, four ounces. Put the sulphuret of iron 
into a matrass, and gradually pour over it the acid diluted with 
water ; and in a proper apparatus transinit the gas evolved from 
it through water.of ammonia. Toward the conclusion of the 
operation apply a moderate heat to the matrass.”’ 

The proportions of the ingredients ordered in these formule 
for producing the sulphuret of iron enable them to unite at a 


low heat; and the combination is attended with a brilliant ig-’ 


nition, which takes place without the presence of air. The 
compound is of a gray colour intermixed with yellow, re- 
sembling bronze; has a metallic lustre, and a crystalline tex- 
ture, with a considerable degree of brittleness, and when pul- 
verized yields a black powder. According to Proust, 100 parts 
of it consist of 62°5 of iron, and 37°5 of sulphur’. The 
addition of the diluted muriatic acid, by oxidizing the iron, 
enables it to decompose the water, the hydrogen of which dis- 
solving, part of the sulphur escapes, in the form of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas, which combines at a low temperature with the 
ammonia of the solution through which it is made to pass, 
Ee ‘ 
Journal de Physique, liii. 89. 
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Mr. Cruickshank ' advises the sulphuret of iron to-be pre- 
pared, «+ by raising a piece of iron in asmith’s forge to a 
white heat, and then to rub it against the end of a roll of sul- 
phar; the iron, at this temperature, immediately combines 
with the sulphur, and forms globules of pyrites (swlphuret), 
which sheuld be received into a-vessel filled with water; these 
elobules are to be reduced, to powder, and introduced into the 
proof, to which a sufficient quantity of the muriatie acid is 
to be added.’ Various. other means - have been also recom- 
mended for the preparation of the sulphuret; but the facility 
of the mode. directed by the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges is 
perfectly adequate for the purpose. 

Qualiies. Hydro-sulphuret of ammonia is of a dark green 
colour ; has a very feetid odour, and an acrid disagreeable taste. 
it is decomposed by the acids. 

Medical properties and uses. This preparation is a powerful 
sedative, lessening the action of the stomach, and of the ar- 
terial system in a remarkable degree ; and even in moderate 
doses producing sickness, vomiting, and vertigo. It was first 
proposed as a remedy by Mr. Cruikshank, with the view of di- 
minishing the morbid appetite and powerful action of the di- 
gestive organs, which attend. those labouring under diabetes 
mellitus; and its subsequent ase has been confined to the 
treatment of that disease. The dose to an adult should not 
at first exceed mv, or mvj, given in alarge tumbler of wa- 
ter, three or four times aday; and the number of drops should 
be gradually increased, until a slight degree of giddiness takes 
place, when any further increase must be stopped. 

AQUA SULPHURETI AMMONIA, Dub. Water of 
Sulphuret of Ammonia. 

‘© Take of lime recently prepared, muriate of ammonia in 
powder, each four ounces ;- sublimed sulphur, hot water, each 
iwo fluid ounces. Sprinkle the water on the lime, in an earthen 


‘vessel, and cover it until the lime fall to powder; mix this 


when cold by trituration with the sulphur and muriate of am- 
monia, avoiding the vapours; then put the mixture into a re- 
tort, and distil with a strong heat suddenly raised. Preserve 
the liquor thus obtained in a phial closely stepped with a glass 
stopper.” ae as it 
In this process the lime decomposes the muriate of ammo- 
nia, attracting its acid, and forming a muriate of lime, while 
the disengaged ammonia unites with the sulphur, one part of 
which, however, is converted into a hydro-suiphuret, by hy- 
drogen arising from partial decomposition of the water, which, 
combining with the sulphuret of ammonia, thus produces a 


> 


1 Rolio on Diabetes and Lues Venerea. 
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hydroguretted sulphuret of ammonia. It was formerly known 


by the name of Fuming Liquor of Boyle, having been first 
prepared by that philosopher. 

Qualities. This liquid is of a deep orange-colour, has a 
strong: ammoniacal foetid odour, and emits white fumes, 
owing, as Berthollet as¢ertained, to an excess of ammonia. 
The addition of an acid precipitates sulphur, and occasions: 
the disengagement of sulphuretted hydrogen gas. It cqnsists 
of bydro-sulphuret of ammonia holding an excess of sulphur, 
which it gradually deposits, losing the property of fuming, 
and is then a nearly pure hydro-sulphuret of ammonia’. 

We are ignorant of any medicinal use to which this pres 
paration has been applied. 


METALLIC PREPARATIONS. 


THE pure metals exert no action on the animal system ; for, 
although iron be given in its metallic state, yet it must be 
changed by acid in the stomach before it can prove active as a 
remedy. ‘Tin operates only by mechanical attrition ; and mer- 
-eury, which has also been given internally in the metallic 
form, on mistaken principles, cannot act otherwise than as a 
mechanical ‘body : but when metals suffer oxidizement, or are 
changed by acids to the state of salts, they constitute a class of 
remedies of great activity andimportance. The following are 

a. employed as remedies in a metallic state, 
TIN, MERCURY? 
4, variously combined with oxygen, acids, sulphur, &c, 


SILVER, IRON, BISMUTH, 
MERCURY, LEAD, ANTIMONY, 
COPPER, ZINC, | ARSENIC, 


The union of oxygen with a metallic base is denominated, 


oxidizement, and the resulting compound an oxide. This 
combination, for medicinal purposes is effected in four ways: 
1. By the action of atmospheric air, aided by an increased 
temperature ; 2. By deflagration with nitrate of potass; 3. By 
the action of water; and,.4. By solution in an acid, the acid 
being afterwards abstracted by an alkali, or some substance for 
which it has a greater affinity than it has for the oxide of the 


} Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit, iii. 380, 
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metal. In whatever manner the oxidizement is effected, me- 
tals in changing to oxides lose their lustre, tenacity, inflamma- 
bility, and other metallic properties ; and are gradually con- 
verted into earthy-like substances, the weight of which is 
greater than that of the portion of metal employed. Different 
metals combine with different quantities of oxygen, which is 
even the case with the same metals; and asa striking alteration 
of properties, particularly of col or, marks the maximum and 
mipimum of oxidizement, this is taken advantage of in 
naming the oxides: thus black oxide of tron is iron in its 
lowest “degree of oxidizement ; red oxide of iron, the metal in 
its highest degree of oxidizement. » There are intermediate de- 
grees, however, which cannot be correctly expressed in lan- 
guage from the colour alone; and consequently the nomen- 

clature of this division of preparations is defective '. Some 
metals are capable of so high a degree of eetbbeaciivent as to 
acquire acid properties, which is sq particularly the case with the 
white oxide of arsenic, that it is regarded as an acid by several 
chemists. .The activity of the oxi ides of metals on the animal 
system appears to be regulated, with a few exceptions, by the 
quantity of oxygen with which they aré combined; and 
therefore, as Mr. Murray has justly observed, «* when a pro= 
cess for the preparation. of any metallie oxide has once been 
established, and practitioners have become accustomed to. its 
powers and strength, the process ought not to be varied or 
changed, from the idea of some trivial improvement; as an 
alteration of circumstances, apparently of little importance, 
may give rise to a very important change in the result. And 
it is nearly demonstrable, that the oxides of a metal formed by 
different processes, as, for example, by.a process conducted in 
the humid way, or by one with the application of heat, cannot 
be precisely the same ?.” 

Besides the above effects of oxidizewnent on metals, it ren- 

ders them capable. of uniting with acids, and forming soluble 
salts. The Murattic Sats, therefore, are oxides combined 
with acids; and this is the case, whether an oxide previously 
prepared be dissolved in an actd, or whether the salt be the pro- 


duct of the direct solution of a metal in an acid.’ In the latter 


case, the metal first gains oxygen either from a part of the acid 
itself, or from the water, or the air, which it decomposes ; and | 


1 Dr. Thomson has endeavonred to remedy this defect by introducing the 
term protowide to signify the lowest degree of oxidizement; peroxide the highes:; 
and devtoxide, iritowide, &c. the intermediate degrees : but as this nomenclature 
is founded on a determinate progression, the objection of Berthollet, that the dis-, 
covery of anew oxide would in such a nomenclature change the ahi series of’ 
names, and give rise to much confusion, operates strongly a against its adoption, 

a Aina of Mat. Med, ix. 253. 


} 
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the oxide thus formed is then dissolved by the remainder of the 
acid. The properties of the metallic salts are much varied by 
the previous degree of oxidizement of the metals; and this is 
a point, the fixing of which in pharmaceutical operations is 
of the first practical importance; for, if in all the indefinite 
degrees of oxidizement the metallic oxides combine with 
acids, the resulting salts must vary in as many shades as exist 
between the maximum and minimum of oxidizement. In 
the preparation of the metallic salts, therefore, the same strict 
attention 1s requisite in following one established and approved 
process. | | 

No. part of chemical and pharmaceutical language is so 
faulty as the nomenclature of the metallic salts. Thus, al- 
though.there is no instance of a direct combination of a metal 
with an acid, yet we have sulphate of tron, nitrate of silver, 
muriate of mercury, &c.; and to express the combination of 
the metallic oxides containing a maximum of oxygen, with 
acids, the syllables oxy are prefixed, as orysulphate of iron, 
oxynitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, &c. a generic 
term, which can be properly applied only to denote the com- 
pounds of oxymuriatic acid with salifiable bases. | 

The prefixing the terms sab and super to denote the quan- 
tity of acid below or above the point of perfect neutralization 
in any salt, is not objectionable in a chemical point of view; 
but for medicinal purposes this mode of distinguishing salts 
which have the most marked difference in their active proper- 
ties, by the alteration or the addition of a syllable only, may 
be productive of the worst consequences ; and therefore it is 
the more remarkable, that the latter terms are employed in all 
the, British pharmacopcelas to denote preparations betwixt 
which there is very little relationship, and which cannot be 
converted into each other by any subtraction or addition of 
acid. The illustration of these observations will be found 
under the individual Preparations. : 

Many of the metallic salts are altered by exposure to the at- 


mosphere; some effloresce and attract oxygen; some are al- | 


tered in their properties by moisture; and others are reduced 
by the action of light: hence, all of them ought to be kept 
in well stopped glass bottles ; and perhaps these always should 
be either made of green glass, or otherwise rendered opaque. 
In compositions which require these salts to be dissolved in 
water, distilled or filtered rain-water should. always be em- 
ployed, and much attention is requisite to avoid combining 
them with incompatible substances, which may either chemi- 
cally decompose them, or alter their medicina! properties. 


Sulphur also combines with the metals and their oxides ;_ 


but its affinity for’the former is greater, and hence there are 


ewe ye a | il a a : 
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more metallic sulphurets than sulphuretted metallic oxides, 
‘These combinations are more used for pharmaceutical purposes 
than as remedies, their dose not being easily appreciated, and 
their effects uncertain. , | 


PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 
SULPHURETUM ANTIMONI PREPARATUM: olim 


ANTIMONIUM PRAIPARATUM, Edin. Prepared. Sui- 


phuret of Antimony. | | 

~ Let sulphuret of antimony be prepared in the same man- 
ner as carbonate of lime.”’ 
| ore Dublin. 

«* Let it be reduced to powder, and separate for use the very 
fine particles, in the manner directed for the preparation of 
ebalk,?? 

This mechanical preparation is intended to fit the sulphuret 
for internal use. 

Qualities. Prepared sulphuret of antimony is an inodorous, 
insipid, blackish, or deep leaden gray dull powder, . which 
stains the fingers, and is msoluble in water. 

Medical properties and uses. It is inert unless it meets with 
acid in the stomach, in which case it usually operates either 
as a diaphoretic or mild cathattic, but occasionally produces 
excessive vomiting and purging ; and hence it is proper to - 
evacuate the stomach and bowels previous to its use. Ithas 
been found efficacious in scrophula, chronic rheumatism, and 
herpetic eruptions. The dose is from grs. v to 9), mixed with 
honey or any convenient vehicle. 

Officinal preparations. Oxydum Antimonii. L, D. Oxydum An- 
éimonit cum Sulphure vitrificatum. BE. Antimonii Sulphuretum pre- 
cipitatum. L. E.D, Pulvis antimonialis. L. E. D, 

OXYDUM :ANTIMONII CUM SULPHURE VITRI- 
FICATUM, olim, VITRUM ANTIMONIE'. Edin.’ Hi- 
trified Oxide of Antimony with Sulphur; tormerly, Glass of 


Antimony. 


‘¢ Strew sulphuret of antimony beat into a coarse powder, 
like sand, upon an unglazed, shallow, earthen vessel, and 
place it over a gentle fire, that the sulphuret of antimony may 
be slowly beated ; at the sametime stirring the powder assidu- 
ously, to prevent it from running into lumps. White vapours 
having the odour of sulphur wil! arise from it. When these 
cease, in the degree of heat first applied, raise the heat a liatle, 


» Formerly, Antimonium vilrificatum. L. 
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that the vapours may bé again exhaled; and so proceed, till 
the powder, brought at length to a red heat, exhales no more 
vapours. Let this powder, put into acrucible, be melted with 
an intense heat, unfil it assume the appearance of melted glass 5 
then pour it upona heated brass. plate.”’ 

In this process the greater part of the sulphur contained in 
the sulphuret is driven off by the low degree of heat which is 
‘first applied; and the antimony 1s somewhat oxidized, this 
being favoured by the divided state of the sulphuret, and the 
extent of surface exposed to the action of the air: the further 
expulsion of the sulphur and oxidizement of the metals are 
effected by raising the heat; and finally, the sulphur being 
nearly, but not altogether expelled, the oxidized antimony is 
vitrified. It is necessary not to carry the expulsion of the sul- 
phur too far; as, when this is done, dark-coloured scorie only 
are obtained; and it 1s necessary to add a hittle sulphur or sul- 
phuret of antimony, that the glass may be easily formed '. 

Qualities. The oxide thus obtained, 1s in transparent plates 
of a reddish brown Colour, which emit sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas when dissolved in muriatic acid. According to Proust, 
it consists of 1 part of sulphuret of antimony (perhaps szdé- 
phuretted oxide) and 8 parts of oxide. From the analysis of 
Thenard?, the constituents of the oxide are 16 of oxygen and 
84 of antimony, in 100 parts. The preparation generally con- 
tains about 9 parts in 100 of silica, derived from the crucibles 
in which it is fused. 

Use. The-uncertain strength and violent operation of this 
preparation prevent it from being used as a direct. remedy, 

and hence it is employed only for the.preparation of the vitri- 

fied oxide with wax. , 


OXYDUM ANTIMONIIT VITRIFICATUM CUM. 


CERA; olim, VITRUM ANTIMONTI CERATUM. Edin. 
Vitrified Oxide of Antimony with Wax; formerly, Waxed 
Glass of Antimony. ‘ 

«* Take of yellow wax, one part; oxide of antimony vitri- 
fied with sulphur, eaght parts. Having melted the wax in an 
iron vessel, throw inte it the oxide reduced to powder, and roast 
the mixture with a gentle fire for a quarter of an hour, stirring 
it assiduously with a spatula; then pour out the matter, and 
when it is cold rub it into a powder.”’ 


In this process the oxide appears to suffer a partial deoxi-_ 


dizement by the wax, as a loss of weight takes place, and the 
preparation is less active than the simple vitrified-oxide. 
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* Bergman—Thomson’s Chemistry, 4th edit. 4. 319. 
t * Annales de Chimte, xxxil, 259. . 
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Qualities. It is an insipid; inodorous powder, of a brownish 
gulour, ; Ws ers 

Medical properties and uses. ‘This preparation is diaphoretic, 
and cathartic; occasionally exciting nausea and vomiting. It 
was formerly regarded as a remedy of peculiar efficacy in 
diarrhoea and dysentery, in which cases jt was given in the 
form of powder, triturated with testaceous substances ; but 
later experience has proved that it possesses no advantages 
over other antimonials, properly dosed and combined, in these 
diseases ; and differs from the former preparation only im its 
milder operation, owing to part of the oxygen being abstracted 
by the carbonaceous matter of the wax, which appears to 
answer no other purpose. It is now scarcely ever prescribed. 
‘he dose may be from ers. tj to grs. xv, given twice or three 
times a day. : 


OXIDUM ANTIMONII CUM SULP"IURE PER NI- 
TRATUM POTASS; olim, CROCUS ANTIMONII'. 
Edin. Oxide of Antimony with Nitrate of Potass; formerly, 
Crocus of Antimony. . 

‘¢ Take of sulphuret of antimony, nitrate of potass, each 
equal parts. Having triturated them separately, and mixed 
them intimately, let them be injected into’a red-hot crucible. 
The deflagration being over, separate the reddish matter from 
the white crust, and rub it into a powder, which is to be fre- 
quently washed with warm water, until it/remains insipid.” 

In’this process the nitrate of potass is decomposed, part of 
the disengaged oxygen of its acid attracts the sulphur of the 
sulphuret, converting it chiefly into sulphurous acid, and in a 
small degree into sulphuric acid ; while part of it combines 
with and oxidizes the antimony. The sulphurous acid is 
partly dissipated, but a nférety of it forms a sulphite with a 
portion of the potass; while, with another portion of the al- 
kali, a sulphate is produced by the small portion of sulphuric 
acid ; and these salts form the white crust which covers the 
oxide, and is ordered to be removed. Part of the sulphuret, 
however, escapes decomposition. . 

Qualities. This preparation is inodorous and insipid; 
opaque, and of a yellowish red colour?. It consists; of 2 
parts of sulphuret of antimony, and 8 parts of suboxide of 
antimony. 3 


1 Crocus Metallorum of the old pharmacopceias. 

* Nothing can more clearly illustrate the impropriety of departing from the 
strict fetter of established formule in metallic preparations, than the state in 
which this is generally found in the shops. From a very culpable parsimony of 


‘nitre the decomposition of the sulpburet is not sufficiently effected, and the 


product, which has a grayish colour, has properties different in a considerable 
degree from the genuine preparations. , 
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' Use. It is too uncertain a preparation to be useful as a re-. 
medy, except as a horse-medicine; and therefore it is used 
only for pharmaceutical purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Murias Antimonii. E. Tartris Antimo- 
ait. E. . 
ANTIMONIT OXYDUM. Lond. Oxide of Antimony. 

«< fake of sulphuret of antimony in powder, two ounces ; 
mutriatic acid, eleven fiuid ounces ; nitric acid, one fluid ounce. 
Having mixed the acids together in a glass vessel, add gradu- 
ally the antimony, and boil the solution for an hour; then fil- 


ter, and pour the filtered. solution into a gallon of water con-— 
taining in solution éwo ounces of subcarbonate ‘of potass. 


Wash the precipitated powder with repeated affusions of water, 
_ until no acid remain; then dry it upon bibulous paper.” 
OxypumM ANTIMONII NITRO-MURIATICUM. Dub. N- 
tro- Muriatic Oxide of Antimony. | 
<¢ Take of prepared. sulphuret of antimony, dwo ounces ; 
muriatic acid, twelve fluid ounces; nitrous acid, one fluid 
drachm. Add the sulphuret gradually to the acids previously 
mixed in a glass vessel, avoiding the vapours; next digest with 
a gradually raised heat, until the mixture begin to effervesce, 
and then boil it for an hour. . When the solution 1s cold, filter 
it, arid receive the filtered liquor in a gallon of water. The 
oxide of antimony wi!l fall to the bottom; and mist be re- 
peatedly washed in a sufficiently large quantity of water, until 
the liquor decanted off be perfectly free trom acidity, which may 
be ascertained by means of litmus. Finally, let the oxide be 
dried on bibulous paper.” 
In performing these processes the portions of sulphuret 
-must be very gradually added, allowing the solution of eacli 
successive portion to be nearly accomplished before the next be 
added; otherwise the effervescence is so great, and the ex- 
trication of gas so sudden, as:to prove extremely inconvenient. 
The intention of boiling the mixture for an hour after the so- 
lution is completed, is not very obvious ; and when it is allowed 
to boil strongly, the reduction of fluid is too great, and occasions 
a loss in filtering the solution. We have found that six diffu- 
sions, at least, of the filtered mass in tepid water are required 
to wash away all the uncombined muriatic acid. 
The theory of the process is sufficiently obvious. ‘The nitri¢ 


acid is decomposed by the antimony of the sulphuret, which ° 


is thus oxidized, and the oxide as it is produced dissolves'in 
the muriatic acid, forming a muriate of antimony, while the 
sulphur is little changed, and is separated by the filtration, 
The filtered liquor is a solution of muriate of mercury, which 
is partially decomposed, owing to the strong affinity of water 
- for muriatic acid, when it is poured into the weak solution of 


& 
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the subcarbonate of potass, or into simple water, as directed 
in the Dublin formula; and a submuriate, not an oxide, of 
antimony is the result in both cases". . By the London pro- 
cess a larger quantity of the precipitate is obtained, owing, 
perhaps, to the supermuriate which is held in solution in the 
Dublin process being decomposed by the subcarbonate of pot- 
ass ; but no other advantage is gained from this addition: for 
the quantity of uncombined acid is so great, that the alkali is - 
completely exhausted in neutralizing part of it, and converting 
into submuriate the supermuriate, and consequently cannot 
affect the metallic submuriate, from which it is extremely dif- 
ficult to abstract the whole of the acid, even when the washed 
precipitate is digested with. a solution of pure potass. 
Qualities. his oxide, or rather submuriate, is obtained ‘in 
the form of a dull white powder, inodorous, and insipid when 
first tasted, but leaving a hot, slightly caustic sensation on the 
tongue. It is insoluble in water; and is decomposed by the 
sulphuric and nitric acids. Its constituent oxide is supposed 
to be at the minimum of oxidizement, or containing 18°5 of 
oxygen 1n 100 parts; but this-is not clearly ascertained. 
Use. This preparation is not employed as a remedy, but is 
chiefly designed for the preparation of other antimonials, 
'  Officinal preparation. Antimonium tartarizatum. L. D. 


MURIAS ANTIMONII?. Edin. Murtate of Antimony. 
‘“¢ Take of oxide of antimony by nitrate of potass, sulphuric 
_ acid, each one pound; muriate of soda dried, éwo pounds. Pour 

the sulphuric acid into a retort, adding gradually to it the mu- 
riate of soda and oxide of antimony, previously mixed toge- 
ther; then distil from a sand-bath. Expose the distilled matter 
for some days to the air, that it may deliquesce; then decant 
the liquid part from the sediment.” ) } 

In this process the sulphuric acid decomposes the muriate 
of soda, and unites with its alkali, forming a sulphate of sodas 
while the disengaged muriatic acid combines with the oxide of 

‘antimony, and forms the muriate of antimony, which is vola- 
tilized, and carried over into the receiver. It is obtained as a 
soft butyraceous mass, of a grayish white colour; but when 
left exposed to the atmosphere, it slowly attracts moisture, and 
liquefies without decomposition. | 


Qualities. _Muriate of antimony deliquesced is a dense, 


os 


‘ Hence the name adopted by both the Loudon and Dublin Colleges conveys 
an erroneous idea of the preparation; it ought to have been Sudmurias Oxidi 
Antimenii ? ; { 

2 Formerly, Antimonium muriatum, Antimonium salitum, Stilium salitum, Bu- 
tyrum Antimonii, Cleum Antimonit corrosivum, Causticum antimoniale. Tt was 
originally prepared by triturating one part of sulphuret of antimony with twe: 
parts of oxymuriate of mercury, and distilling the mixture in a retort. 


/ 
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heavy, brown-coloured fluid ; inodorous, and too corrosive to 
be tasted. It is crystallized into four-sided prisms, which 
melt in a moderate heat, and’ are extremely deliquescent. It 
is readily decomposed even in the fluid state by dilution with 
water, a submuriate precipitating, while the water holds dis- 
solved a supermuriate with a great excess of muriatic acid. The 
proportions of its constituents have not been ascertained. 
Medical properties and uses. Muriate of antimony is 4 
powerful escharotic. It was formerly much employed for de- 
stroying warts, specks on the cornea, and fungous flesh; but 
as iL is very unmanageable, it is now scarcely ever used. 


ANTIMONIE, SULPHURETUM PRZCIPITATUM'. 
Lond. Precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony. 

“Take of sulphuret of antimony. in powder, two pounds; | 
solution of potass, four pints ; distilled water, three pints. Mix —* 
them, and boil the mixture over a gentle fire for three hours, 
assiduously stirring it, and occasionally adding distilled water, 
so that the same measure may be keptup. Strain the solution 
directly through adoubled linen cloth, and, while it is still hot, 
drop in gradually as much sulphuric acid as may be necessary 
for precipitating the powder; then wash away the sulphate of 
potass with hot water, dry the precipitated sulphuret of anti- 
mony, and rub it into powder.”” it 

SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PRECIPITATUM. Edin. 

**Pake of solution of potass, four pounds; water, three 
pounds; prepared sulphuret of antimony, two pounds. Boil’ 
them in a covered iron pot over a geutle fire for three: hours, 
frequently stirring with an iron spatula, and adding water as 
it may be required. Strain the hot liquor through a double 
linen cloth, and add to it when strained as much diluted sul- 
phurie acid as may be necessary for precipitating the sulphuret, 
which must be well washed with warm water.” : 

SULPHUR ANTIMONIATUM FuscUM. Dub. Brown anti- 
moniated Sulphur. 

<* Take of subcarbonate of kali, prepared sulphuret of anti- 
mony, each ove ounce. Having mixed them, melt the mix- 
ture in a crucible, aud when it is cold reduce it into powder, 
Put it into a matrass with four pints of water, and boil for a 
quarter of an hour; then remove the vessel from the fire, and 
cover it: let it rest.a little ; and when the liquor becomes lim- 
pid, cautiously decant it from the sediment. The antimoniated 
sulphur will partly separate’ as the liquor cools; add as much _ 

- diluted sulphuric acid as will precipitate the whole of it, which 


1 Formerly, Sulphur Antimonit precipitatum, Sulphur auratum Antimonn. In 
® strict compliance with the principles of the new nomenclature, the present name 
should be Hydrosulphuretum Oxidi Antimonit.—Murray. ; 
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takes place with an excess of acid; then agitate the mixture, 
in order that the latter precipitate (which 1s of an orange co- 
tour) may be mixed with the rest; and after allowing it to 
subside, pour off the liquor from the sediment, which is to be 
washed with cold water as long as litmus indicates the presence 
of acid in the effused fluid. Finally, dry it. upon biBiloas 
paper.” . | ee pine hes 
Although the last of these formule differs from the two 
former, their products are the same,—a sulphuretted hydrosul- _, 
phuret of oxide of antimony. The following is the theory af 
its formation: During the boiling, the potass combines with 
the sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony, and forms sulphuret 
of potass ; which decomposing part of the water, and attract- 
ing its disengaged hydrogen, is partly converted into a sulphu- 
retted hydrosulphuret of potass, while its oxygen, aided by the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, oxidizes the antimony, which. is dis- 
solved by the sulphuretted hydrosulphuret of potass. The sul- 
phanie acid, which is now added to the strained solution, com- 
ines with the potass, disengaging sulphuretted hydrogen gas, 
and the oxide of antimony is precipitated combined with the dis- 
engaged sulphur and the remaining sulphuretted hydrogen. In 
the Dablin process, the precipitate thrown down whilst the de- 
canted liquor cools is a powder of a brick-red colour, the well 
known kermes mineral’, which is the oxide of antimony 1 union 
with such portionsof sulphur and sulpfhuretted hydrogen only as 
it can attract; while the precipitate, afterwards thrown down by 
the acid, is the old Sulphur auratum Antimonii, or a hydrosul- 
phuret of antimony with an excess cf sulphur; and hence, by 
agitating the mixture, a compound, or intermediate product, is 
obtained, which is the sulphuretted hydrosulphuret of the 
oxide, as in the former cases. According to Thenard, the 
oxide in these two powdets is in a different state of oxidize- 
ment; an opinion, bowéver, which is at least very problema- « 
tical. The following are the.proportions of their constituents. 
given by him: Kermes mineral consists of 72°760 parts of 
brown oxide of antimony, 20°298 of’sulphurétted hydrogen, 
4*156 of sulphur, and 2-786 of water and Joss: Golden Sul- 
phur of Antimony contains 68°30 of orange oxide of anti+ 
mony, 17°877 of sulpburetted hydrogen, 12°00 of sulphur, and 
1823 of water and loss—in 100 parts?. But the real diffe- 
rence appears to consist in the larger portion of sulphur thrown 


1. This powder, although now discarded from the pharmacopcia’, was long 2 
éelebrated remedy. It was dis¢overed by Glauber, and hence named Panacea 
Glauberiana; and the precess kept secret till the French Government published 
it in 1720, having purchased it from one La Legerie, a surgeon, to whom it had 
been communicated by a pupil of Glauber, | 

2 Annales de Chimie, xxxii. 268. 
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_ down with the golden sulphur; the base being the same in 
both, as stated by Trommsdorff', | ~ 


| Qualities. The precipitated sulphuret of antimony, as it is | 
called, is an orange-coloured powder, slightly styptic to the 


taste, inodorous, and insoluble in water. It readily catches 
fire, and burns with a blue and greenish flame, exhales the 
odour of sulphurous acid, and leaves the metal, after the com- 
bustion, in the form of a grayish white oxide. . 
Medical properties and uses. This preparation of antimony 
is diaphoretic and expectorant. It was formerly much employed 
in asthma, and in catarrhal affections; but it is uncertain in 
its operation, often producing vomiting in very small doses, 
and is not much employed in modern practice. It is, how- 
éver, when combined with mercurtals, a useful alterative in 


herpetic eruptions; The dose is from gr. j to grs. iv, ina - 


pill, twice a day. 7 ) 
Officinal preparation. Pilule Hydrargyri Submuriatis. L. 


ANTIMONIUM TARTARIZATUM. Lond. Tartarized | 


Antimony. 


‘© Take of oxide of antimony, fwo ounces; supertartrate of 


potass in powder, three ounces; distilled water, eighteen fluid 
ounces. ‘To the water boiling in a glass vessel, add gradually 
‘the antimony and supertartrate of potass previously mixed to- 
gether, and continue the boiling for half an hour; then filter 
the solution through paper, and evaporate it in a glass -vessel 
with a gentle heat, so that crystals may form by slow cooling.” 

TARTRIS ANTIMONLI; olim, TARTARUS EMETICUS. Edin. 
Tartrate of Antimony; formerly, Tartar Emetic. 

* Take of oxide of antimony with sulphur by nitrate of pot- 
ass, three parts; supertartrate of potass, four parts; distilled 
water, thirty-two paris. Boil them in a glass vessel for fifteen 
minutes ; filter through paper; and set apart the filtered solu-. 
tion that crystals may form.” % ' 

‘TARTARUM ANTIMONTIATUM $ive EMETICUM. Dub. dn- 
timoniated or Emetic Tartar. z 

“ Take of nitro-muriatic oxide of antimony, fwo ounces ; 
crystals of tartar rubbed to a very fine powder, two ounces and 
a half; distilled water, eighteen fluid ouncese Boil the water 
ina glass vessel; then gradually throw into it the oxide and 
the tartar »reviously mixed together, and boil the mixture for 
half an hour; then filter the solution through paper, and allow 
it to crystallize by slow cooling.” 


By following the directions of the Edinburgh or the Dublin — 


1 Arinales de Chimie, xxxiv. 192. The quantity of the sulphuretted Fe bade 


phuret is much increased, by adding to the sulphuret of antimony a small portion 


of sulphur, 
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Pharmacopeeias, we have beén able to prepare good tartar 
emetic, In both cases it is crystallized; but the crystals pro- 
cured by following the Dublin formula are much larger, and 
more perfect, than those obtained by the Edinburgh process. 
It is necessary also, if the Edinburgh formula be adopted, 
to prepare the oxide to be used; as that which is usually 
found in the shops is prepared with too small a proportion 
of nitrate of potass, and is unfit for this purpose. . With re-. 
Sb to the new formula of the London College, although we 
_ have made repeated trials, yet we have not been able to pro- 
cure this salt in any form, by following its directions. We 
wae. however, have conceived that our failures arose from 
awkwardness, of some mistake on gur part, had not others ° 
experienced the same difficulties; and therefore we cannot 
avoid expressing our surprise that so difficult, not to say use- 
less, a process should have been published under the authority 
of that learned body. In following this formula, the solution, 
or suspension in the water, of the mixed powder, formed of 
the oxide of the London College -and supertartrate of potass, 
is so peculiar, that it passes through a double paper filter quite 
milky; and even after being kept for weeks, with the view of 
clearing it by subsidence, it still remains of an opaline hue, 
and incapable of yielding crystals by evaporation. Indepen- 
dent, however, of the introduction of such a formula into the 
London Pharmacopeéia, it is to be regretted that all the Col- 
leges have not concurred in adopting the same preparation of | 
antimony for the formation of this important salt. The hy- | 
drosulphuret ordered by the Edinburgh College was the pre- _ 
paration first employed for this purpose; but perhaps the 
vitrified oxide, or the submuriate of the Dublin College, are 
less exceptionable, being more usually obtained of an uniform 
strength ; and,in an ceconomical point of view, the cheapness of 
the vitrified oxide rénders it the most eligible. The silex which 
the vitrified oxide contains has been stated as an objection to 
it; as the gelatinous consistence which it gives to the evaporated 
liquor may prevent the crystallization of the triple salt: but 
the silex, as Mr. Murray has justly observed, ** does not im-, 
pede the first crystallization; and as any further crystallization 
ought not to be attempted, its presence can scarcely be re- 
garded as injurious*.” Or the silex may be separated by eva- 
porating the solution nearly to dryness, then adding hot-water 
to take up the soluble matter; and by filtering, the siliceous. 
matter is retained in the filter. ithe tte: | 

_ The theory of all the processes is the same, and sufficiently 


See London Medical Review, April 1810, p. 142, 
2 System of Materia Medica, ii. 281, 
2K2 
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obvious. The superabundant acid of the supertartrate of pot- 
ass combines with the oxide of antimony, forming a triple | 
salt, or a tartrate of antimony and potass; which, on the prin- 
ciples of the reformed nomenclature, should be the pharmas 
ceutic name of this salt. bi, ame Se aaa 
Qualities. Tartrate of antimony and potass is procured in 
small trihedral crystals, of a white colour, inodorous, nearly in- 
sipid, and efflorescent. It is soluble in about 15 parts of wa- 
ter at 60°, and in 2 parts at 212°. It is spontaneously decom- 
osed when kept in aqueous solution; and 1s also decomposed 
y heat, the strong acids, the alkalies and alkaline carbonates, 
the earths, hydrosulphurets, some of the metals, and by the 
decoctions or infusions of many bitter and astringent vegetf- 
bles, with which therefore it ought never to be conjoined in 
éxtemporaneous prescription. According to the analysis of 
Thenard', its constituents are 35:4 of tartaric acid, 39°6 of 
oxide, 16°7 of potass, and 8°3 of water; but these proportions 
must necessarily vary with the different modes of preparation. 
Medical properties and uses. This triple salt is emetic, dia- 
phoretic, expectorant, alterative, and rubefacient ; and it ope- 
rates also sometimes as acathartic. It is certainly the most 
important of the antimonial preparations, and when the dose 
is properly apportioned may supersede the use of all the others. 
It is given as an emetic in the commencement of fevers, in 
doses of from one to two grains dissolved in distilled water. 
To obtain its diaphoretic effect, the dose is from ~,th to 1th 
of a grain; and the same, ora smaller dose combined with 
squill, ammoniacum, and camphor, and repeated every three 
hours, operates as an expectorant in pneumonia, catarrh, 
éroup, hooping-cough, and asthma. In very minute doses 
combined with calomel, it is a powerful alterative in many cu- 
taneous diseases ; and when 311 of it are triturated with 3] of 
Jard into.an ointment, and applied to the skin, it occasions lo- 
cal cuticular inflammation, and hence has proved very service- 
able in white swellings, and other deep-seated inflammations. | 
Officinal preparations. Liquor Antimonii tartarizatt. L. Vinum 
Tartritis Antimonit. E. , rho iM 
~ PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS. Lond. Antimonial Powder. 
‘© Take of sulphuret of antimony in powder, a pound; harts- 
horn shavings, two pounds. Mix, and throw them into a broad 
iron pot heated to whiteness, assiduously stirring until they 
acquire am ash-colour. Take them out, and pulverize them ; 
and then put them into a coated crucible, over which another 
erucible having a-small hole in its bottom is to be inverted 
and.luted. Then place it over the fire, which is to be gradually 


° Annales de Chimie, xxxviii. 39, 
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raised, so that it may continue ata white heat for two hours. 
Triturate the residue into very fine powder.” 

Oxipum ANTIMONII cuM PuHoseHaTE Catcts; olim, 
PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS. “Edin. Oxide of Antimony with 
Phosphate of Lime; formerly, Antimonial Powder. 

«¢ Take of sulphuret of antimony in coarse powder, harts- 
horn shavings, each equal parts. Mix, and throw them into 
a wide iron pot heated to redness, and stir them assiduously 
until they are ‘burnt into a matter of a gray colour, which re- 
move from the fire, rub to powder, and put into a coated cru- 
cible, over which another crucible having a smail hole in its 
hottom is to be inverted and luted: then apply the fire, 
which is to be graduallyraised to a white heat, and kept at this 
increased heat for two hours. | Finally, reduce the matter when 
it is cold to a very fine powder.” | 

PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS. Dub. -Antimonial Powder. 

** Take of sulphuret of antimony in coarse powder, harts- 
horn shavings, each two pounds. oi] the hartshorn in a suf- 
ficient quantity of water to separate the gluten; then dry it, 
and mix it with the antimony. Throw the mixture into a 
wide iron pot heated to redness, assiduously stirring until the 
sulphurous vapours cease to be extricated, and the matter ac- 
quire a gray colour. Rub the mass to powder when it is cold, 
and put it into a coated crucible; over which invert another | 
crucible having a small hole in its bottom, and lute the two 
firmly together. Roast the matter with a heat gradually raised 
to-whiteness for the space of two hours; and lastly, when it is 
cold, grind it to a very fine powder.” 3 | : 

In these processes, by the first exposure of the materials to 
the action of heat, the gelatin and the other principles of the 
hartshorn, except the phosphate of lime, are decomposed and 
dissipated; the sulphur of the sulphuret of antimony is at the 
same time expelled, and the metal is partially gxidized, the 
exidizement being fayoured by the shape of the vessel and fre- 
quent stirring. By the subsequent application of heat, the 
oxidizement of the metal is rendered more complete, and the). 
oxide is partially vitrified ; but whether the phosphate of lime 
is merely mechanically mixed with the oxide, or the lime yields 
up part of the phosphoric acid to it, and a ternary compound» 
-of phosphate of lime and antimony be thus produced, 1s un- 
ceriain. From the experiments of Chenevix, however, the 
former supposition seems to be more probable. In the Dublin. 
formula the boiling of the hartshorn shavings ordered is unne- 
cessary, as the heat effectually decomposes the gelatin, which 
is the only part of them that can be extracted by the boiling.” 
The change in the proportions of the ingredients, and conse- 
quently the strength of the preparation, ordered in the present 


‘ 
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London Pharmacopeeia, is to be regretted. Indeed we cannot 
discover how the change can render the exhibition of it more 
manageable’; and an active preparation, which has long been 


_ used, and found to answer the intentions for which it 1s. pre- 
scribed, ought not to be ‘hastily altered for any trivial advan-. 


tage supposed likely to result from the alteration. Nad 

From the uncertainty of uniformity in a preparation by the 
agency of fire, Mr. Chenevix has proposed the substitution of 
a powder prepared according to the following formula: Let 
equal parts of white oxide of antimony and of phosphate of 
lime be dissolved in the smallest possible quantity of muriatic 
acid, and-pour the salution into a sufficient quantity of di- 
stilled water containing pure ammonia in solution. A powder 
precipitates, which is a mechanical mixture of submuriate of 
antimony and phosphate of lime*. The process by heat, how- 
ever, is still continued in the pharmacopeeias, from a desire of 
imitating, as closely as possible, the celebrated empirical pre- 
paration of Dr. James, ‘* James's Powder,” as a substitute for 
which this preparation was first introduced ; and which, ac- 
cording to the analysis of Dr. Pearson, consists of 43 parts of 
phosphate of lime, and 57 of oxide of antimony—in. 100 
parts?, | . : 

Qualities. The antimonial powder of the pharmacopeeias 


is inodorous and insipid, of a dull white colour, insoluble in— 


water, and only partially soluble in acids; in this particular 
differing from the powder of Cheneyix, which is soluble in every 
‘ acid that can dissolve either of its components. 


Medical properties and uses. The antimonial powder ope. 


rates as a diaphoretic, alterative, emetic, or purgative, accord- 


ing to the extent Of the dose, and the state or habit of the | 


patient to whom it is administered. It is the preparation of 
antimony most commonly employed in the commencement 
of fevers, and in inflammatory affections; being generally given 
with a view to its diaphoretic effect: and when a copious per- 
spiration is early induced, after having previously evacuated 
ee stomach and bowels, fevers of the most threatening aspect 


e often cut short by it; but when it fails in producing this_ 
effect, the protracted use of it may prove hurtful, particularly if 


the fever assume the typhoid character. The purging, however, 
which it 1s apt to induce in typhus, has been, perhaps, too 
much dreaded; and we have seen good reasons to subscribe to 


? Powe?’s Translation of the London Pharmacopeia, 107... 2 Pik Mag. xi. 110, | 


® Phil. Trans. Ixxxi. $17. Another analysis of this powder has been published. 
lately by M. Pully, an Italian chemist, who gives the following as its constituents : 
parts of peroxide of antimony, 4: phosphate of lime; 43 sulphate of potass, and 
35 of potass, holding in solution protoxide of antimony, in, 19 parts, Annales de, 


= 


* Chimie, lv. 74, Thomson's, Chemisiry, 4th ed. iii. 315. 
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the opinionsately published by Dr. Hamilton", on the use of 
purgatives in this kind of fever. Those labouring under in- 
flammatory diseases, who can bear considerable discharges by 
stool, undoubtedly experience the most benefit from the use of 
the antimonial powder, particularly when venzsection has been 


previously employed. In acute rheumatism it is adVanta- 


geously given, combined with camphor, calomel, and opium ; 
and with calomel and guaiacum in several cutaneous affections. 
As it is insoluble in water, it is to be given either in the form of 
a powder, or made up in pills. The dose is from grs. i1j to grs, 
vilj, repeated every fourth hour, diluting freely in the interyals, 


~ yntil its effects are obtained. 


LIQUOR ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. Lond. Solu-: 
tion of Tartarized Antimony. 
© Take of tartarized antimony, a scruple ; boiling distilled 


water, four fluid ounces ; wine, six fluid ounces. Dissolve the 


tartarized antimony in the boiling distilled water; then add the 
wine.” : 

Vinum Tartrritis ANTIMONI1; olim, ViNUM ANTIMO- 
NIALE. Edin. Waineof Tartrate of Antimony ; formerly, An-. 
timonial Wine. — parish 

«Take of tartrate of antimony, twenty-four graims; Spax< 


nish white wine, one pound. Mix, so that the tartrate of an- 


‘ 


timony may be dissolved.” ; | 
These solutions, when newly made, are equat in point of 


_. Strength, f3j of either containing grs. iy of tartarized anti- 


mony; but the London preparation soon becomes considerably 
weaker, the large proportion of water employed facilitating the 
spontaneous decomposition of the salt, which falls to the bot- 
tom of the vessel in which the solution is preserved, in the 
form of a grayish powder. The same circumstance occurs in. 
a smaller degree in the Edinburgh preparation ; and therefore: 
the intention of these processes (the obtaining a solution of a 
determinate strength to afford a ready mode of administering 
tartarized antimony in very minutely divided doses) is thus ime 
some respects frustrated. The precipitate appears to be 4 
oxide of antimony, with a portion of supertartrate of potass 5 


arising, perhaps, from the potass attracting tartaric acid from. 


“the wine, and thus breaking the affinity which retains it as a 


component of the antimonial salt. 


Medical properties and uses. These solutions are diapho- 


retic or emetic, according to the extent of the dose. In doses ~ 


of ™M«x to f5j in any propervehicle, repeated every three or 


four hours, it usually excites diaphoresis, and is: giver with — 


i Observations en the Utility 9 f Purgative Medicines, p- 14, 23. ' 
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this view in the same complaints as the tartarized antimony ; 
but it is principally used as an emetic for infants, a teaspoon- 
ful being given every five minutes 1ill it produces full vomiting. 


PR/EPARATUM EX ARGENTO, 


PREPARATION OF SILVER. 


* ARGENTI NITRAS. Lond. Nitrate of Silver. 

<¢ Take of silver, an ounce; nitric acid, one fluid ounce and 
a half; distilled water, two uid ounces. Mix together the 
nitric acid and water, and dissolve the silver in the mixture on 
a sand-bath. Then gradually increase the heat, that the ni- 
trate of silver may be dried. Melt this in a crucible on a gen- 
tle fire, until, the water being evaporated, the ebullition ceases 3 
then directly pour it into proper moulds.” | 

_Nirras Arcenti; olim, Causticum Lunare. Edin. MNi- 
trate of Silver ; formerly, Lunar Caustic. ) 
‘*’ Take of pure silver flatted into plates and cut, four ounces ; 
_ mitric acid ‘diluted, ezght ounces; distilled water, four ounces. 
Dissolve the silver in a phial with agentle heat, and evaporate 
the solution to dryness. Then put the mass into a large crus 
cible, and ‘place it on the fire, which must be at first gentle, 
and gradually increased until the mass flows like oil; then pour 
it into iron pipes previously heated and rubbed with grease, 
Finally, let the preparation be preserved in a well stopped glass 
vessel.” ey a ag ae a tea re } : 
‘ Dublin. 

\ © Take of silver flatted into plates and cut, nitrous acid, 
each one ounce; distilled water, two fluid ounces. Put the sil- 
ver in’a glass vessel placed in a sand-bath; and pour over it 
the acid previously diluted. . Then dissolve the metal with 4 
gradually raised heat, and evaporate the solution to dryness. 
Put the mass which remains into a crucible, and dissolve it 
over.a slow ‘fire; finally, let it be poured into proper moulds, 
and preserve it'in a well stopped glass vessel.” «= =) 

In this process the acid is partly decomposed by the silver: 
which is oxidized,'and the oxide dissolved as it farms, in the. 
remaining acid.’ ‘fhe effervescence is very violent, owing to 
the extrication of thé nitrous gas of the’ decomposing acid, 
_ whichflies off in -orange- coloured fumes ; part of them, how- 
ever, is retained'in the“solution, and gives it a blue greenish, 
colour, which goes off as it cools. In this stage of the pro- 
cess, the silver held in solution is in the state of an oxyni- 
trate, which, by due evaporation, may be obtained in’brilliant, 
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irregular, thin, six-sided plates, having an intensely bitter 
taste: and although by the subseqoent melting a part of the 
acid is expelled, yet it is probable that the product is not re+ 
duced to the state of a subnitrate. ° . 

The difference in the quantity of acid ordered in the diffe- 
rent formule ‘does not alter the nature of the product; but it 
is of some consequence, in an ceconomical point of view, to 
know, that even in the Dublin formula, which orders equal 
parts of silver and acid, the quantity of acid is too great, ten 
fluid drachms being amply sufficient for the solution of two 
ounces of silver. Several minute particulars are necessary to 
"be attended to in conducting the process. .The silver must be 
' perfectly free from any alloy of copper, which renders the salt 
always more or less deliquescent.. Its presence is indicated 
when thé solution remains of a permanently greenish blue co- 
Jour; in which case it may be purified by repeated solutions 
and crystallizations as long as tabular crystals are produced, 
the nitrate of copper being left in the mother-water. The acid 
employed must aiso be pure; for, if muriatic or sulphuric acids . 
be present, the solution ts rendered turbid by the formation of 
a precipitate of sulphate and muriate of silver; which however, | 
when only in small quantity, does not impede the process, 
and is easily separated by simple subsidence, after the nitric 
acid is fully saturated. For the same reasons the water must 
be pure; and therefore distilled water, or filtered rain water, 
should be employed. The granular form of the silver is pre- 
ferable to the laminated form ordered by the Colleges. For- 
the subsequent evaporation and nielting, a porcelain crucible 
should be used, as the fused silver is apt to sink into the 
substance of the common crucibles; and it should be of ample 
size to allow of the swelling and ebullition. The heat must 
not be continued after the fusion is complete; for by conti- 
nuing the application of heat the nitric acid is expelled, and 
the silver partially reduced; but it should be directly run into 
the moulds which may be made of iron; or, in amass of well | 
tempered pipe-clay, holes of the size required may be perfo= 
rated by means of a greased quill, and the fused nitrate run into — 
them. When cold, each piece must be cleaned from the grease, - 
and separately rolled up in clean white paper. : 

Qualities. Fused nitrate of silver is in small solid cylin- 
ders of a dark gray colour, and presenting, when broken across, - 
a crystallized structure. It is inodorous, has an intensely bit- 
ter, metallic, caustic taste, and tinges the skin black wherever, 
it- touches, owing to the reduction of the nitrate by the exten-. 
sion of it on the cuticle. It is not deliquesccnt. It is soluble 
in an equal weight.of water at 60°, and. is also soluble in. alco- 
hol. It is blackened and reduced -by exposure to Jight or a 
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strong heat, by phosphorus, hydrogen gas, and the hydrosul- | 
phurets ; is precipitated from its aqueous solution by mercury, 
copper, and some other metals; and is decomposed by the al- 
kalies, the alkaline earths, the strong acids, the majority of 
the neutral salts, and by astringent vegetable solutions, The 
constituents of 100 parts are, 64 of silver, 6 of oxygen, and 
30 of nitric acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Nitrate of lear is tonic, an= 
tispasmodic, and escharotic. It is said to prove efficacious in 
epilepsy, angina pectoris,‘ and chorea; in which cases. it is 
given in doses of 4th, and gradually ‘increased to grs. j or 
more, three times a day. The best form of administering it is. 
that of pill made with crumb of bread. But'the chief use of 
nitrate of silver is as an external. application to destroy stric- 
tures of the urethra, warts; fungous €XCTESCENCIES, and inci- 
pient chancres. -In solution, in the proportion of gr. 4 to 
5) of distilled water, it forms a good injection in fistulous 
sores; and a lotion in that disease of the gums generally de- 
nominated scurvy, in which the gum becomes spongy, and its 
edges hang loosely about the necks of the teeth. When this” 
Jatter disease, however, rises to a great height, the sore edges 
of the gum should be touched with a hair pencil dipped 1 ina 
much stronger solution, in the proportion of 3) of the nitrate 
of silver to 15j of distilled water’. A solution of one part of 
the nitrate in 1000 parts of water is recommended by Hahne- 
man * as an application to old sores, and for healing the ulcere. 
of the mee produced by the use of mercurials, 


PREPARATA EX ARSENICO, 


PREPARATIONS OF ARSENIC. 
ARSENIC] OXYDUM PREPARATUM. Lond. Pree 
pared Oxide of Arsente. 

'¢© Reduce oxide of arsenic to powder; then put it into a eru- 
ceible, and, applying heat, sublime it into: another crucible in- 
verted over the first.” | 

The greater part of the oxide of arsenic found in the shops 
is in the form of semivitreous cakes, which are the product of» 
a second sublimation of the oxide, after it is obtained from 
roasting ores of cobalt. Although prepared on a great scale, 
yet it is as pure as sublimation can make it, and therefore this 


1 Fox on the Natural History and FreatmiGnt ef Diseases of the Teeth: 
? Annales de Chimie, ili, 308. pst une he 
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process is superfluous; and as it is also not devoid of risk to 
the operator, it should he altogether rejected. 


LIQUOR ARSENICALIS'. Lond. -Arsenical Solution. 

<‘ Take of prepared oxide of arsenic rubbed toa very fine 
powder, subcarbonate of potass from tartar, each s7xty-four 
grains ; distilled water, a pint. Boil them together in a glass 
vessel until the arsenic be entirely dissolved. Add to the so- 
Jution when it is cold compound spirit of lavender, four fluid 
drachms; and then 4s much: distilled water as will make the 
whole up to a pint.” 

The white oxide of arsenic possesses propertics in some 
respect similar to those of an acid. It combines with alkalies, 
is soluble in water, and the solution reddens tincture of litmus: 
but it also combines with and neutralizes the acids; so that, 
while some? regard it as an acid, others? consider it only as a 
highly oxidized oxide. In the above process, by combination 


with the potass, its solubility is much increased, and a solution - 


obtained of an uniform strength, by which very minute doses 
can be correctly and easily apportioned. It was introduced by 
Dr. Fowler of Stafford, whose formula the London College has 
adopted, altering only the proportions of the water and the 
spirit of lavender, to make up the pint of the solution. 
Qualities. This solution, one fluid drachm of which contains 
half a grain of oxide of arsenic, has the odour, taste, and co- 
lour of the conipound spirit of lavender, It is decomposed by 
lime-water and hydrosulphuret of potass, and instantly forms 
a copious precipitate when dropped into infusion or decoction 
of cinchona bark; with which, therefore, it ought not to be 
conjoined in extemporaneous prescriptions. } 
‘Medical properties and uses. The arsenical solution, as it 
is termed, is a powerful tonic, useful in all the cases in which 
the white oxide can be employed. (See Arsenici Cxydum, Part 
ii.) It was introduced by Dr. Fowler as a substitute for the 
celebrated empirical remedy: known under the name of ** the 
ague drop,” which owes its efficacy to the oxide of arsenic. 
In addition to the account we have already given of the medi= 
cinal use of the oxide, we have to add that we have given this’ 
solution with decided advantage after cupping and purging, in 
threatened apoplexy when the sirength was little.and the com- 
plexion pale. The dose is Miy gradually increased te m xxx, 
given twice a day. ) : 


"<@ 


‘1 This appellation is certainly very objectionable, as it conveys an erroneous 
idea of the preparation, even admitting that the term arsenic may be used to de- 
égnate the white oxide: it should have been Liquor Arsenitis Potasse, or perhaps 
more properly, Liquor alcalinus Oxidi Arsenici. vt | 

2 Fourcroy. , 3, Berthollet. 
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ARSENIAS KALI. Dub. Apseniate of Kali. 

“ Take of white oxide of arsenic, nitrate of kali, each an 
ounce. \ Reduce them separately to powder; then having mixed 
them, put them into a glass retort, and place it in a sand-bath 
exposed to a gradually raised heat, until the bottom of the re- 
tort becomes obscurely red. The vapours. arising from the res 
tort should be transmitted through distilled water, by means of 
a proper apparatus, tn order that the nitrous acid extricated by 
the heat may be disengaged. Dissolve the residue in four 


- pounds of boiling distilled water, aud after due evaporation 


set it apart, that crystals may form.” | 

In this process the nitrate of potass is decomposed by the 
heat; part of the oxygen of the nitric acid with the whole of 
its nitrogen escape in the form of nitrous gas, while the re- 
mainder of the oxygen is attracted by the oxide of arsenic, 


-which is thus converted into arsenic acid, and combines. with 


the disengaged potass of the nitrate, forming a superarseniate 
of potass: this remains in the retort in the form of a white 
saline mass, and js afterwards dissolved and crystallized. The 
nitrous acid is not worth condensing, as the process is not. 
likely to be performed ona great scale. ; 
Qualities. Arseniate, or rather superarseniate, of potass? 
crystallizes in beautitul, transparent, tetraédral prisms, having 
an excess of acid. They are soluble in water; and the solu- 
tion reddens the vegetable blues. . 
Medical properties and uses. This salt may be used exactly 
in the same manner, and in the same cases as the white oxide. 
It was discovered by Macquer, and long known under the 
name of ‘ the arsenical neutral salt. of Macquer.’’ The dose 
is from +1,th to }th of a grain, formed into a pill with crumb 
of bread. } 4 


PREPARATA E CUPRO. 
- PREPARATIONS OF CoprER, 


JERUGO PRZEPARATA. Dub. Prepared Verdegris, 
«Let the verdegris be reduced to powder, and the more 
subtile parts be separated in the manner directed for the pre- 
paration of chalk.” ? 
By this process the subacetate of copper is obtained in a 
state of very minute mechanical division, better fitted for in- 


* The arseniate is uncrystallizable and deliquescent, and altogether a different 
salt; the Dublin College therefure has improperly named it Aisenias Kuli, 
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ternal use; in the cases for which it is sometimes prescribed.. 
(See Aurugo, Part 11.) , 
CUPRUM AMMONIATUM. Lond. Ammoniated Copper. 
_§ Take of sulphate of copper, half-an ounce ; subcarbonate 
of ammonia, stax drachms. Rub them together in a glass -mor- 
‘tar until the effervescence cease; then wrap up the ammo- 
niated copper in bibulous paper, and dry it with a gentle 
heat.” “" : 
~~ AMMONTARETUM CupRI; olim, CuprumM AMMONIATUM. 
Fdin. Ammoniaret of Copper; formerly, Ammoniacal Copper. 


«Take of pure sulphate of coppet, fwo parts 3 carbonate * 


of ammonia, three parts. Rub them thoroughly together ina 
glass mortar, until all effervescence is finished, and they unite 
in a violet-coloured mass, which wrap up in bibulous paper, 
and dry, first on a chalk stone, and afterwards with a gentle 
heat. . Let it be preserved in a well stopped glass phial.”’ 

CupRUM AMMONIATUM. Dub. Ammoniated Copper. 

© Take of sulphate of copper, an ounce; carbonate of 

ammonia, an ounce and a half... Rub them in an earthenware 
mortar, until, all effervescence having ceased, they unite into 
a mass, which is to be dried, wrapped up in bibulous paper, 
and preserved ina phial closed with a glass stopper.” 

The product of these processes is either a triple salt, a sub- 
sulphate of oxide of copper and ammonia, or a mixture only 
of subsulphate of copper, and subsulphate of ammonia’; 
but the former is the more probable state of the compound, 
from the difference of capacity which it has for water being so 
great-as to render the resulting mass extremely moist. During 
the trituration, the sulphate of copperis partially decomposed, 
and part of its acid yielded up to the ammonia, which is con- 
sequently freed from the carbonic acid, the effervescence being 


the effect of the dissipation of this disengaged acid in the 


gaseous form. The action of the affinities which produce 
these changes, is perhaps aided by the water of crystallization 
of the ingredients becoming fluid. In drying the product it 
must be very carefully Bik from the air. | 


Qualities. This preparation has the odour of ammonia, a 


hot, styptic, metalline taste, and a rich blue colour. By ex- 


posure to the air the blue colour is lost, and the salt acquires | 


' a‘greenish hue.. | 
Medical properties and uses. Ammoniated “pphst is tonic 
and antispasmodic. [It has been principally employed in epi- 


epsy, as a remedy for which it was first proposed by Dr. Cul- 


St - \ ty 


' Itis certainly not an ammoniaret, although so designated in the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopaia. of: ay 
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len; and has since his time been frequently employed with _ 
evident advantage—although we must confess, that in our trials 
of it the event has not been such as to encourage us to place 
much dependence on its powers for relieving this severe dis- 
ease. It is less apt to excite nausea than the other prepara- 
tions of copper. Cullen, however, recommends its use not 
to be continued for more than a month at atime; and adds, 
that after the first interval, if the disease continues, the most 
benefit will be derived from giving the medicine. ‘¢ only for 
some days before an expected accession *.”” | 
The dose is gr. 4th gradually increased to grs. v, given twice 
a day, either simply made into pills with crumb of bread, or 
_ combined with valerian. ; 


LIQUOR CUPRI AMMONIATI. Lond. Solution of 
Ammoniated Copper. ! 

“<* Take of ammoniated copper, a drachm ; distilled water, a 
pint. Dissolve the ammoniated copper in the water, and filter 
the solution through paper.” 
~Aava Currt ammoniaTi. Dub. Vater of ammoniated 
Copper. 

<¢ Take of lime-water, eight fluid ounces ; muriate of am- 
monia, two scruples; prepared verdegris, four grains. Let 
them be mixed together, and digested for twenty-four hours ; 
then pour off the clear liquor.” . 

As nearly the same result follows whichever of these pro- 
cesses is adopted; that of the London pharmacopeeia, from 
its simplicity, is undoubtedly to be preferred. In the Dublin 
process, the Jime decomposes the muriate of ammonia, and 
combines with its muriatic acid, forming a muriate of lime, » 
while the disengaged ammonia unites with the oxide of copper 
of the verdegris, and forms a soluble compound. It differs 
from the simple solution of ammoniated copper, in holding 
also the muriate of lime in solution; and is a stronger pre- 
paration, for nearly one half of the oxide of the ammoniated 
copper is precipitated by the excess of water. sees § 

‘Medical properties ané uses. This solution is detergent, 
and mildly escharotie. It forms an useful local stimulant for 
cleaning foul indolent ulcers, and disposing them to heal ; and 
is also employed, still more largely diluted, for removing 
specks from the cornea. 

SOLUTIO SULPHATIS CUPRI COMPOSITA. Edin. 
Compound Solution of Sulphate of Copper. ns We 

«© Take of sulphate of copper, sulphate of alumina, each 
three ounces 3 water, two pounds; sulphuric acid, one ounce 


- 


‘ 
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and a half, Boil the sulphates in the water, to dissolve them, 
and then to the liquor filtered through paper add the acid.” 
This preparation is a simple solution of the sulphates. . It is 
sometimes used as~a styptic for stopping hemorrhagies ; and 
Jargely diluted as a lotion in ophthalmia tarsi, and the purulent 
ephthalmia of infants. gy . 


PRAEPARATA E FERRO. 


- PREPARATIONS oF IRON. 


LIMATURA FERRI PURIFICATA. Edin. . Purified 
Filings of Iron, |” | | 

‘© ‘Having placed a sieve over the filings, apply a magnet, so 
that it may draw the filings upwards through the sieve.” 

The iron filings obtained from the workshops are always 
mixed with many impurities, and often with filings of copper 
_ and other metals. Jt requires some address to purify them 
by this. process; at least the sieve must not be placed too 
close upon the filings, but as distant as the sphere of attrac- 
tion of the magnet will admit of, so that the iron only may be 
raised. i 


OXIDUM-~ FERRI NIGRUM PURIFICATUM;_ olim, 
SQUAMZ FERRI PURIFICATA. Edin. Purified Black 
Oxide of Iron; formerly, Purified Seales of Iron. 

‘© Let the scales of the black oxide of iron, found at the 
anvil of the blacksmith, be purified by the application of. the 
magnet ; for the magnet attracts the thinner and purer scales 
only, leaving the largerand less pure’? 

Oxypum Ferri nicrum.-Dub. Black Oxide of Iron. 

** Let the scales of iron, found at the blacksmith’s anvil, 
be purified by the application of the magnet. Then reduce 
them to a powder, the finest parts of which are to be separated 
in the manner ordered for the preparation of chalk.” | 

The scales struck off from.red-hot iron by the hammer of : 
the blacksmith are imperfectly oxidized, but still retain their — 
magnetic quality in a sufficient degree to admit of being puri- 
fied in the above manner. 

Medical properties and uses. This imperfect oxide is tonic, 
deobstruent, and anthekmintic. It is efficaciously adminis- 
tered in general debility, dyspepsia, chlorosis, and worm cases. 
Its utility is determined by its meeting\with acid in the sto- 
mach, which is known to be the case by the disagreeable eruc- 
tations it produces, and the black colour of the alvine evacua- 
tions. ‘The dose is from grs. v to Dj, combined with any aro- 
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matic powder, or formed into an electuary with honey, a . 
taken twice a day. 

FERRUM AMMONIATUM. Lond. Ammoniated Iron: 

«© Take of carbonate of iron; muriate of ammonia, each 
‘a pound. Mix them accurately together, and instantly sublime, 
by the application of a strong heat; finally, reduce them to 
powder.” 

Murras AMMONI® ET Frrrti; olim, Flores MARTi- 
ALES. Edin. Muriate of Ammonia and Iron 5 3 formerly; 
Martial Flowers. 

‘© Take of the red oxide of iron washed and again dried; 
muriate of ammonia, each equaé parts by weight. Mix them 
well together, and sublime.” | 

Mourias AMMONi@ ET FERRI. Dab. Micinte of Ym 
monia and Iron. 

«« Take of red oxide of iron, muriate of ammonia, each 
equal parts by weight. Having mixed them well togethet, 
sublime them with a sudden and sufficiently strong heat.”’ 

Of these processes, those of the Edinburgh ‘and Dublii 
Colleges are to be preferred, for the reasons below stated. 
The theory of the operation is obvious: the sudden applica- 
tion of an intense heat enables the oxide of iron to decom- 
pose ihe muriate of ammonia, and to unité with part of tis 
muriatic acid, and at the same time it probably enters into that 
‘degree of combination with the ammonia, which exists in 
triple salts, the product being either a muriate of i iron and ani- 
monia, or a mixed mass of submuriate of ammonia, and sub- 
muriate of iron; some difference, however, takes place when 
the carbonate ae iron, ordered by the London College, 1 is ent- 
ployed ; for, 4 portion of stibcarbonate of ammonia being 
formed, which does not combine with the iron, the formation: 
of ferrum ammoniatiim is limited; and the sublived product, 
instead of being wholly composed ‘of this salt, is only a mix- 


o 
ture of it with subcarbonate of ammonia. The strength of 
the preparation depends very much on the degree of heatem- 


ployed, and the quickness of the sublimation. 

oF Qualities. . Muriate of ammonia and iron has an odour, 
resembling, in some degree, that ‘of saffron, and a styptic 
taste. Tt is int crystalline grains of an orange colour ; soluble 
in alcohol, and deliquescent ; on which account this salt re= 
quires to be preserved in very ‘well stopped phials.”” 

Medical properties and uses. Thus preparation of iron is 
tonic, emmenagogue, and aperient. It was formerly much 
used-in epilepsy, bysteria, chlorosiss scrophula, and rickets ; 
but on account of the uncertainty of the preparation: it 1s now . 
seldom incpmadarts eh The dose is from he iit to ers. Xv, given e 
twice or thrice a day. “a 

Officinal preparation. Tinctura Ferri ammoniati. 4 


, 
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oa  CARBONAS FERRI PREPARATUS; olim, RUBIGO 
‘i FERRI PRASPARATA. Edin. Prepared Carbonate of fron; 
formerly, Prepared Rust of Iron. 

«© Let purified hlings of iron be frequently moistened with 
water, ull they fall into rust, which is to be rubbed to pow- 
der.’ 

Frrrt RupstGo. Dub. Rust of a 
‘© Take of iron wire, any quantity. Cut it into small 
pieces, which are to be exposed to the air, and frequently 
moistened with water, until they be converted into rust; let 
this be rabbed. in an iron mortar, and by pouring water on it, 
wash over the finest part of the powder, which is to be dried.” 

In these processes the iron is gxidized at the expense of the 
water which is decomposed, while at the same time carbonic 
acid is attracted from the atmosphere, and combined with the 
oxides’ The product 1 isa subcarbonate of oxide of iron, for 
the quantity of acid is not equivalent to the neutralization of 
the oxide. 

According to our experiments, it consists of 85 parts of oxide 
of iron, and 15 of carbonic acid; but these proportions must 

- necessarily vary from variations in the conduct of the pro- 
cess. | | 
“ . Qualities. It is inodorous, has a styptic taste, and a red- 
' dish-brown colour; dissolves in acids with effervescence; and 
is decomposed by heat. | 

Medical properties and uses. The rust of iron is tonic ‘and 
emmenagogue. Next to the black oxide it is the least active 
of the preparations of this metal. It has lately been recom- 
mended with much confidence, both as an internal remedy, 
and an external application in cancer’. In large doses it often 
occasions uneasiness at the stomach; yet Cullen says, ** We 
have always found the simple rust as effectual as any other 

\- preparation ; and the stomach bears it better than any other.” 
[t is given in the form of pills, combined with aromatics and 
bitter extracts. The dose is from grs. iv to 9}, given twice @ 


day. : a 

Officinal preparation. Tinctura Muriatis Ferri. D: 

FERRI CARBONAS. Lond. Carbonate of Iron. 

“ Take of sulphate of iron, erght ounces; subcarbonate of 
soda, ten ounces; boiling water, | a gallon. Dissolve sepa- 
rately the sulphate of iron and the subcarbonate of soda in 


» | «4 Carmichael on the Use of Cartonate of Iron in Cancer. 5 kuay 
° 2 It is the carbonate of iron which is contained in chalybeate waters, held in 
eg solution by the excess of carbonic acid, By exposing these waters to the air 
> » the carbonic acid flies off, oxygen is attracted, and the carbonate fall 25 4 th Se ig 


the form of a yellowish sediment, * 


2 I 
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cight pints of water; then mix together the solutions, and set 
the mixture aside, that the powder may subside ; then pour off 
the supernatant fluid, wash the carbonate of iron in hot w ater, 
and dry it, wrapped upin bibulous paper, with a gentle heat.’ 

Cannonas FERRI pRa@&crieIraTus. Edin. Precipitated 
Cor lonate of Iron. . CArBonas Ferri. Dub. Carlonate of 
Tron. 

«© Take of sulphate of iron, four ounces ; carbonate 6f soda, 
Jive ounces ; water, ten pounds. Dissolve the sulphate of iron 
in the water; then add the carbonate of soda previously dis- 
solved in a sufficient quantity of water, and mix them toge- 
ther. Let the carbonate of iron, which is precipitated, be 
washed with tepid water, and afterwards. dried.’’ 

This preparation is also a subcarbonate of iron.) By mixing 
the solutions together, a double cecomposition is effected ; the 
sulphuric acid of the sulphate of iron combines with the soda, 


while the iron attracts the disengaged carbonic acid of the sub-- 


carbonate of soda; and hence the products are an insoluble 
subcarbonate of | trots and a soluble sulphate of soda, “which 
are easily separated by washing and filtration. When first 
precipitated, the subcarbonate of iron has a deep green co- 
Jour, and is at a minimum of oxidizement; but while drying 
it attracts oxygen rapidly from the atmosphere, and is con- 
verted into the red oxide, or a peroxide, containing, according 
to Proust, 48 per cent. of oxygen. We have suing that the 
precipitate combines with the largest. proportion of carbonic 
acid, when the solutions are mixed at a temperature of 150° 
of Fahrenheit; and filtration is necessary for separating ty 


the decantation of the clear fluid being very difficult, owing to. 


the lightness of the precipitate. The great solubility of the 
sulphate of soda renders much subsequent-washing unneces- 
sary ; and the precipitate after being washed should “be dried in 
the paper on which it is filtered, by a heat not exceeding 200°.” 
Qualities. Precipitated subcarbonate of iron is inodorous, 
hasaslightly stvyptic taste; and w ben properly prepared is of a 
chocolate- brown colour. It is insoluble in water, but acids 
dissolve it with Brereescencs; disengaging the carbonic acid 
in the g Beacons ‘form. Itis decomposed by heat, and converted 
nto, the black oxide of the metal. In our experiments ten 
grains of the dried subcarbonate, prepared with effloresced sub- 
carbonate of soda, lost 2:3 grains, when dissolved in mu- 
riatic acid; and the same quantity, prepared with the erystal- 
lized alkali, and dried with great care, lost 1°43 so that pre- 


pared in the former method it contained 23 percent. of car- 


bonic acid, and in the latter !4 per cent. 
* Medical properties .and uses. This preparation differs little 
fiom the former preparation in its effects, except that It sits 


ee 
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easier on the stomach. The dose is from gts. iv to grs. Xxx 5 
. given three times a day, combined with myrrh, or aromatics. 
ied Officinal preparations. Ferrum ammoniatum. L. Tartarum Ferri. / 
D.. Tinctura Ferri Muriatis, L. j | 


FERRI SULPHAS. Lond. Sulphate of Iron’. 
» . © § Take of iron, sulphuric acid, each ezght ounces ; water, 
_ four pints. Mix the sulphuric acid with the water ina glass 
vessel, and to these add the iron ; then, when the effervescence 
is over, filter the solution through paper, and evaporate it over 
the fire, so that crystals may form as it cools. Pour off the 
water, and dry the crystals upon bibulous paper.” 
_ Suvewas*Ferry; olim, Virrrotum viripe. Edin, Sul- 
-. phate of Iron; formerly, Green Vitriol. - 

_ ** Yake of purified filings of iron, six ounces ; sulpburic 
acid, eighi ounces ; water, two pounds and ahalf. Mix, and 
when the effervesceyce is over, digest the mixture for some 

-time upon hot sand; then filter the solution through paper, 

_ and after due evaporation set it apart, that crystals may form.” 
.,SuLeHas Ferri. Dub. Sulphate of Iron. | 

‘¢ Take of iron wire, two ounces; sulphuric acid, three 
ounces and a half; water, one pint. Mix gradually the acid 
with the water; then add the wire cut into pieces, and digest 
the mixture that the metal be dissolved, after which filter the 
solution through paper; finally, after due evaporation, set it 
apart, that crystals may form by slow cooling.” a Saris 

Tu these processes part of the water is decomposed ; the iron 
1s oxidized by combining with its oxygen, while its hydrogen 
is dissipated in the gaseous form ; and the oxide thus produced 
unites with the acid and forms sulphate of iron, or rather sul- 
phate of oxide of iron; which is dissolved in the undecom- 
posed portion of,the’ water. Concentrated sulphuric acid, 
neverthcless, scarcely exerts any action on iron at a low tem- 

- perature, and water alone is very slowly decomposed by it, so 

j that the rapid decomposition of the diluted acid by the iron 
must be ascribed to the sum of the affinities of the base of the _ 
acid for oxygen, and of the iron for oxygen being superiérto 
that of the oxygen to the hydrogen of the water, which is 
therefore decomposed. The solution is of a pale green colour, 
and when evaporated directly, yields crystals of sulphate of 
iron?; but if it be exposed for some time to the atmosphere it. 


* Old names of this salt:—misy, sory, calchantum ; (Pliny), sal martis, sal chae 
Tybis, vitriolum ferri, vitriolum martis. wig eva 

? This salt, which is known in commerce by the name of green vitriol, is pre- 
pared on the great scale from native sulphurets of iron, by exposing them to 
the air and moistening them, till a crust of sulphate of iron is formed on their 
surface, which is afterwards obtained in crystals by solution and evaporation, — 
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attracts oxygen, becomes turbid, a subsulphate 1s precipitated, 
and the salt obtained is an oxysulphate. 

Qualities. Sulphate of iron has a strong styptic taste: it 
crystallizes in transparent rhomboidal prisms, of a fine green 
colour, which redden the vegetable blues; are soluble in two 
parts of. water at 60° and sths.of their weight of boiling wa- 
ter, and are insoluble in alcohol. When exposed to the air, the 
crystals become opaque, and are covered with a yellow pow- 
der, owing to the attraction of the oxygen of the atmosphere 
by the salt, during its efflorescence. Exposed to heat, sul- 
phate of iron undergoes the watery fusion; and in an in- 
creased heat the acid is driven off, and the base remains in the 
state of a red oxide, the Edicothar of vitriol of commerce. 
According to Dr. Thomson', 100 parts of the green sulphate 
consist of 26°7 of sulphuric acid, 28°3 oxide of iron, and 
45°@ of water?, The following substances decompose sul- 
phate of iron: the earths, the alkalies and their carbonates; bo- 


rate of soda, phosphate of soda, muriate of barytes, nitrate 


of silver, acetate and superacetate of lead, and almost every 
salt, the base of which forms an insoluble compound with sul- 
phuric acid: hence these are incompatible in formulz with this 
salt. 

Medical properties and uses. Sulphate of iron is tonic, 
emmenagogue, and anthelmintic 3. It 1s a useful remedy when 
exhibited with due caution, in all cases in which preparations: 


of iron are indicated ; but in improper doses it occasions pain.» 
of the bowels, nausea, and vomiting, and often proves hurtful’ 


by being too long continued. It has been given with advan- 
tage in diabetes, in the latter stage of phthisis, and im ame- 
norrhcea, depending on a weakened action of the blood-ves- 
sels. The dose is from gr.j to v, combined with ammonia- 
cum, rhubarb, myrrh, or bitter extracts. It has lately been 
used dissolved in water asa lotion to cancerous and phagedeni¢ 
ulcers 4, 
Officinal preparation. Tinctura Ferri Auciatis D. 


SULPHAS FERRI EXSICCATUS. Edin, Dried Sui-. 


phate of Iron. 
‘© Take of sulphate of iron, any quantity. Let it be 
heated in an unglazed earthen vessel, on a moderate fire, until 


it become white, and perfectly dry.” 
Pr. ean! 0F SA aa eRe a eae ee 

* System of Chemistry, 4th ed. iii. 225. 

2 Of this quantity of water, & parts are water of composition, the oxide 
being in the state of a Aydrate. 

3 It was used as an anthelmintic in the time of Pliny, who says, « Sumitur 
ad depellenda ventris animalia drachmez pondere . cum mele.” Nat. Hist. 
lib. xxxiv cap, 12. 

4, Edinlurgh Med. and Surg, Journal, ii. 873, 


/ 
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SuupHas Ferri Exsiccatum. Dub. Dried Sulphate of Tron: 

«© Take of sulphate of iron, any quantity. Let it whiten 

by exposing it in an unglazed earthen vessel, to a high tem- 
perature.” 

_ In these processes the degree of heat should not exceed 212° 


of Fahrenheit. The salt is merely deprived of its water of 
_ erystallization, without undergoing any chemical change. 


Officinal preparation. Oxydum Ferri rubrum. D. 


OXIDUM FERRI RUBRUM. Edin. Red Oxide of Iron. 
' © Let dried sulphate of iron be exposed to a violent heat, 
until itis converted into a red-coloured substance.” 

Oxypum- Ferri rugrum. Dub. Red Oxide of Iron. 

«© Let dried sulphate of iron be roasted in a strong fire until 
it is converted into a red substance; then let this be washed 
ull the water poured from it does not indicate, by the test of 
litmus, the presence of any acid; and lastly, dry it upon 
bibulous paper.” , | 

By the degree of heat employed, ‘the sulphuric acid of the 
sulphate is partly driven off in a highly concentrated state, and 
partly decomposed, sulphurous acid being disengaged, and the 
oxide, which is the base of the sulphate, becomes more highly 
oxidized. | { 

The residue is the red oxide of iron, combined with a por- 
tion of the red sulphate, which renders it deliquescent; and 
which should therefore be separated by washing, as directed 
by the Dublin College. ; 

According; to Proust, the red oxide at the highest degree of 
oxidizement consists of 48 parts of oxygen and 52 of iron. 

Medical properties and uses. This preparation is possessed 
of the same medicinal properties as the other preparations ; but 
it is very rarely used, except as aepharmaceutical agent. | 

Officinal preparation. Murias Ammonie@ et Ferri. E. D. 

FERRUM TARTARIZATUM. Lond. Tartarized Iron. 

‘© Take of iron, a pound ; supertartrate of potass, in powder, 
éwo pounds; water, a pint. Rub them together, and expose 
the mixture in an open glass vessel to the action of the air for 
eight days; then dry it in a sand-bath, and reduce it to a very 
fine powder. To this powder add a pint of water, and put it 
aside for eightdays; then dry it, and reduce it to powder,’” 

TarTaARUM Ferri'. Dub. Tartar of Iron. 

«© Take of carbonate of iron, half an ounce; crystals of 
tartar in very fine powder, an ounce; distilled water, a pint. 


2 It is remarkable that bath the London and Dublin Colleges should err in 
giving a name to this triple salt, so dissonant to the principles of the reformed 
nomenclature of their pharmacopeias, It ought to have been named Tartrate 
‘of potass and iron. ; ‘ 


~~ 
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Wet them be put into’a glass vessel, then boiled for an hour 
over a slow fire, and the liquor filtered through paper; when 
this is cold, filter it again, and evaporate it until a pellicle ap- 
pears on the surface: the liquor, as it cools, will concrete into 
a saline mass, which is to be reduced to powder, and preserved 
in closely stopped phials.”’ 

_Of these two processes, that of the Dublin College is to be 
preferred, as it affords a perfect triple salt ; whereas much of 
the iron employed in the London process remains unaltered, 
or is at least only in the form of a simple oxide. In the Lon- 
con process, the iron is first oxidized by the partial decompo- 
sition of the water, aided by the action of the air, and the 
oxide thus formed unites with the superabundant acid of the 
supertartrate of potass:. hence the dried mass consists of tar- 
trate of potass and iron, mixed with oxide of iron, and\séme 
metallic iron. The subsequent addition of water, and re-ex- 
posure to the air, are intended to render the oxidizement com- 
_ plete, and convert the whole to the state of the triple-salt ; but 
as thisis not effected, it is probable that the proportion of su- 
pertartrate of potass ordeted, is insufficient for the large quan- 
tity of the metal directed to be used. In the Dublin process, 
the superabundant acid of the supertartrate of potass dissolves 
as much of the oxide of the carbonate of iron as it can take 
up; and by filtering twice, a clear solution is obtained, which 
by evaporation yields a true tartrate of potass and iron, Asit 
is almost impossible to procure this salt in crystals, the solution 
may be evaporated to dryness. 

Qualities. Tartrate of potass and iron is inodorous, has a 
slight styptic taste, andis of a brownish green colour. It is 
very soluble in water, and. deliquesces, in some degree, when 
exposed to the air, so as to require to be kept in closely stopped 
phials. The cold solution of the alkahes and their subcar- 
bonates do not decompose this salt; but it is instantly decom- 
posed when boiled with them ; except ammonia and _ its sub- 
carbonate, which jn neither state affect it. The hydrosul-_ 
phuret of potass and infusions of astringent vegetables decom- 
pose it, and are therefore incompatible in formule with it. 

Medical properties and uses. This salt possesses the same — 
medicinal powers as the other preparations of iron; but from 
its mildness, slight taste, and ready solubility, it is a more con- 
venient form for the administration of this metal to children, 
and in many cases in which the other saline preparations of it 
prove nauseating, and sit uneasy on the stomach. It is ad- 
vantageously given in all the cases in which chalybeates prove 
useful ; and is also extolled as a remedy in dropsy, in which it 
js supposed to exert both a diuretic and a tonic power. The 
dose is from grs. x to 5fs, given either in a state of solution, 
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or in the form of powder or bolus, combined with an aro- 
matic, or bitter. 


LIQUOR FERRI ALKALINT. Lond. Solution of Al- 
haline Iron'. 

<¢ Take of iron, wo drachms and a “half ; nitric acid, fwo 
fluid ounces ; distilled water, stax fluid ounces ; solution Be tab 


“carbonate of potass, six fluid ounces. Mix together the acid 


and the water, pour the mixture over the iron, and when the 
effervescence has ceased pour off the acid solution. Add this 


gradually, and at intervals, to the solution of subcarbonate of 


potass, frequently agitating, until it become of a brownish 
red colour, and no more effervescence is excited, Finally, set 
it aside for six hours, and pour off the liquor.” 

Although this composition has been long known, yet it is 
not’ well understood. The diluted acid acts violently upon 
the iron and oxidizes it, while heat is evolved, and red fumes 
are extricated, consisting of nitrous gas and nitrous oxide. 
If this action be moderated by the iron being in a lump, and 
putting the vessel in which it is dissolving into cold water, the 
solution is of a pale green colour, and the iron is at the mi- 
nimum of oxidizement ; ; but if heat be applied, or the effer- 
vesceuce be allowed ‘to proceed with violence, the solution is 
of a reddish brown colour, and contains oxynitrate of iron 3 
a great excess of acid being present in both cases. On each 
addition of the solution of the subcarbonate of potass to either 
of these solutions, effervescence is excited by the disengagement 
of carbonic, acid, and a red precipitate is instantly produced, 
which is however ‘kept suspended by agitation, and ultimately 
redissolved by the excess of alkali. By allowing the mixture 
to stand for six hours as directed, particularly if the weather 
be cold, the whole becomes involved in a spongy mass of aci- 
cular crystals of nitrate of potass, from which the alkaline 
metallic solution is to be poured off: itis clear, and of a deep 
brownish red colour, if the acid solution contained the metal 
at the minimum of oxidizement; bat if at the maximum, it is 
turbid and of a redder hue. The first of these is sida Lie a 
tion of the London College. 

Qualities. This preparation has an alkaline, slightly styptic 
taste, and excites the sensation of coldness in the mouth pro- 
duced by nitrate of potass, but in an inferior degree. The 


_metallic part is precipitated by water?; and the clear supernas. | 


fis 


- 


2 This name has been justly aiitiond: as implying an unknown substance, 
“€ alkaline iron; it should have been, Liquor alkalinus ferri oxidi. 
2 The concentrated acid scarcely acts on iron. 
3 This precipitate, when the iron has been rapidly dissolved in the acid and 
heat employed, is a combination of peroxide of iron and carbonic acid. It ef- 
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tant fluid, when evaporated, yields crystals of nitrate of potass, 
proving that the solution contains this salt mixed with the al- 
Kaline oxide. of iron, if not a nitrate of potass and iron. 
On the addition of alcohol to this solution the whole of the 
solid ingredients are thrdwn down in a concreted mass; it 18 
also decomposed by the strong acids and the pure alkalies : 
and after being kept for some time, if not very well excluded 
from the air, it becomes gradually turbid, perhaps owing to the 
abstraction of oxygen from the atmosphere more completely 
oxidizing the metal, and mach of the oxide is deposited. : 

Medical properties and uses. ‘This solution very probably 
agrees with the other preparations of iron in its medicinal 
properties ; but, sttting aside the difficulty of procuring it 
always of an uniform strength, and the many circumstances 
in conducting the process, that may alter altogether the na- 
ture of the product, we do not know in what mode it can be 
given ; as water, and consequently all infusions and decoctions 
decompose it, and precipitate the metal. It is therefore difh- 
cult to conceive for what purpose it has been introduced into 
the London Pharmacopeeia. 


‘TINCTURA FERRI AMMONIATI. Lond. Tincture of 
ammoniated Iron. 

<¢ Take of ammoniated iron, four ounces; proof spirit, a 
pint. Digest and fitter.” This being merely a spirituous solu- 
tion of ammoniated iron, it seems to be unnecessarily intro- 
duced into the ‘pharmacopceia by the London College. 


--TINCTURA FERRI MURIATIS. Lond. Tincture of 
Muriate of Iron. ; 

** Take of carbonate of iron, half a pound; muriatic acid, 
_apint ; rectified spirit, three pints. Pour the’ acid over the 
~ carbonate of iron,.in a glass vessel, and shake them occasion- 
ally for three days. Set apart the liquor, that the feces, if there 
be any, may subside; then pour off the solution, and add the 
spirit to it.” | 
! Edinburgh. | 

“‘ Take of black oxide of iron, purified and reduced to 
powder, three ounces; muriatic acid, about ten ounces, or as 
much as may be sufficient to dissolve the powder. Digest with 
a gentle heat, and the powder being dissolved, add as much 
alcohol as will make the whole liquor amount to two pounds 
and a half.”” . 

peiniind Dublin. 

“¢ Take of rust of iron, half.a pound; muriatic acid, three 

pounds ; rectified spirits of wine, three pints. Put the rust 


. fervesces strongly with muriatic acid, and gives off carbonic acid during the 
se@lution, ¢ 


a 
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into a glass vessel, pour on the acid, and agitate it occasion- 
ally; then setit aside that the feces may subside, and pour off 
the liquor: evaporate this solely to one pint, aud when it is 
cold add the spirit.” 


TINCTURA MURIATIS FERRI cum OXIDO RUBRO. 
Dub. Tincture of Muriate of Iron, with the Red Oxide. 

“© Take of red oxide of iron, an ounce ; muriatic acid, four 
fluid ounces; rectified spirit of wine, a@ suffictent quantity. 
Digest the oxide with the acid for twenty-four hours; then 
boil the solution for half an hour; evaporate the filtered so- 
lution to the thickness of honey, and when it is cold, add 
rectified spirits of wine, with frequent agitation, until the: 
specific gravity of the tincture be, to that of distilled water, as 
1050 to 1000.” | 

Of the formule given for the preparation of this tincture, 
those of the London and the Dublin pharmacopceias afe to be 
preferred. The metal, as ordered in them, 1s in a higher state 
of oxidizement, and forms at once, hy its combination with 
the acid, an uniform compound soluble in alcohol ; whereas, 
by following the Edinburgh process, the solution is a mixture 
of the above muriate, and of the less soluble or green mu- 
riate ', the black oxide not being all completely oxidized ; and 
itis not till after exposure to the air, and by attracting oxygen, 
that it is converted altogether into the more soluble muriate. 
Hence the Edinburgh preparation cannot be always of an uni- 
form.and fixed strength, which, foran active medicine, is a 
matter of much importance. The introduction of the last 
preparation by the Dublin College is superfluous. Sa 

Qualities. The alcoholic solution of muriate of iron is of 
a brownish yellow colour, has a peculiar odour, and a very 
styptic taste. It contains the iron in the state of oxymuriate ; 
and when it is distilled, this acid comes over, and leaves a 
black oxide of tron in the retort. With the alkalies and their — 
carbonates it gives a red precipitate; strikes a black colour 
with infusions of astringent vegetables ; and forms with mu- 
cilage of acacia gum an orange-coloured jelly. Hence these 
substances cannot enter into compositions with this tincture. 

Medical properties and uses. This is an active and elegant 
preparation of iron, well adapted for all the diseases in which 
chalybeates prove serviceable. It is also recommended in 
dysury depending on spasmodic stricture of the urethra, in 
which case it is given in doses of five or six drops, repeated 
every ten or fifteen minutes, until nausea be induced: It is 


2 When iron filings are dissolved in muriatic acid, and completely excluded 
from the air, a muriate is formed insoluble in spirit of wine. Davy’s Researches, 
p. 180, : | 
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_also used externally, as a styptic, in cancerous and loose fun- 
“gous sores. The usual dose is from MUX to MXXX, ina ar 
of water. 


ACETAS FERRI. Dub. Acetate of Iron. 
‘© Take of carbonate of iron, half an ounce ; acetic acid, 
_ three fluid ounces. Digest for three days, and filter.” 

This preparation is a “mild and efficacious chalybeate; but if 
the variety of forms in which iron is ordered to be prepared 
for medicinal purposes be considered, it will ihe tring: appear 
to be superfluous. 


‘TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI. Dub. Tincture x 
Acetate of Iron. | 

“‘ Take-of acetate of kali, two ounces; sulphate of iron, 
one ounce ; rectified spirit of wine, two pints. Rub together — 
the acetale of kali and the sulphate of iron, in a stene-ware 
mortar, until they unite into a soft mass; dry this with a mo- 
derate heat, and triturate it with the spirit ; then put the. mix- 
ture into a phial; cork it closely, and digest for seven days, 
frequently shaking it: finally, pour the clear tincture from off 
the feces.” 

TincTuRA ACETATIS FERRI CUM Acoma Dub. Tine- 
ture of Acetate of Iron with Alcohol. 

“* Take of sulphate of iron, acetate of kali, each an ounce; 
alcohol, two pints. Rub together the acetate of kali and the 
s sulphate of iron in a stone-ware mortar, until they unite into 
a soft mass; then dry thts with a moderate heat, and when 
it is cold triturate it with the alcohol. Put the mixture into a 
phial, cork it closely, and digest for twenty four hours, fre-. 
quently shaking it; finally, pour the clear tincture from off 
the feces,” 

These two preparations differ in scarcely any thing except ° 
strength; the theory of the formation of the acetate “of iron 
being the same in both cases. During the process a double 
decomposition takes place; the sulphuric acid of the sulphate, 
of iron leaves the iron and unites with the potass of the ace- 
tate of potass, while the disengaged acetic acid of the latter 
salt combines with the iron, forming acetate of iron, whichis . 
soluble in the alcohol. It is also "probable that the oxide of 
iron absorbs oxygen during the trituration, and being thus: 
more ‘completely. oxidized, the mass must contain instead of 
an acetate an oxyacetate of iron, which is more readily dis- 
solved in the alcohol. ,The sulphate of potass remains undis- 
solved in both processes, with a small portion, of uncombined - 
oxide of iron, in the form of a brownish precipitate. 

Qualities. These tinctures have a peculiar odour, a warm 
styptic taste, and a reddish-brown colour. They are decom- 
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posed by the sikalies and their carbonates, and the strong acids, 
and by infusions of astringent vegetables, which are ‘therefore 
incompatible in formulze with them. 

Medical properties and uses. These spirituous Rahssns of 


acetate of iron possess the same properties as the other pre- 


parations of this metal; but if the introduction of the simple 
acetate be superfluous, the dauble form of its spirituous solution 
is still more objectionable. Indeed, every advantage that can 
be expected from any of these forms of the acetate can he 
equally obtained from the tartrate of iron and potass (ferrum 
tartarizatum). And we cannot. conceive that any particular 
benefit can result to practice from loading the list of remedies 
with all the multifarious states of combination of which the 
same substance is susceptible. The dose of either of these 
tinctures may be from ™x to fj, given in a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, or any other proper vehicle. 


VINUM FERRI. Lond. Wine of Iron. 

“ Take of filings of iron, (wo ounces ; wine, lwo pints. 
Mix them, and sect the mixture aside fora ihonth nnccaaionally 
shaking it; then filter it through paper.” 

Dubline... 

«Take of iron wire cut in pieces, four ounces ; white Rhe- 
nish wine, four pints. Sprinklea little of the wine over the 
iron filings, and expose them to the air, until they be covered 
with rust, then add the remainder of the wine; digest for 
seven days, frequently agitating ; and, lastly, filter.” 

As the iron is oxidized and dissolved in the wine by the tar- 
taric acid of the supertartrate of potass it contains, the Rhe- 
nish wine ordered by the Dublin Pharmacopeeia will be found 


_ to answer better for this preparation than the sherry directed by 


the London College. It is therefore a vinous solution of tar- 
trate of iron and potass ; and, when prepared in the mode or- 


~ dered by the London College, each pint contains about grs. xxij 


af oxide of iron. The strength, however, must altogether de- 
pend upon the state of the wine; and it is to. be regretted that 
the College did not follow the same plan it adopted for the so- 
lution of ammoniated copper, and employ a given portion of 
JSerrum tartarizatum, which readily dissolves in wine, .and 
forms a permanent solution. 

Medical properties and uses. This is the least unpleasant 
of the preparations of iron. It is chiefly employed in chloro- 
sis, and the relaxed habits of young females. The dose is from 
f'5j to fv}, given twice or three times a day. 
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PRHEPARATA EX. HYDRARGYRO. 


PREPARATIONS OF MeRcuRY. 


HYDRARGYRUS PURIFICATUS. Lond. Purified 
Mercury. 

_ “ Take of mercury, sex pounds; filings of iron, a pound. 
Rub them together, and distil the mercury from an iron retort.” 
| Edinburgh. 

«€ Take of mercury, four parts; filings of iron, one part. 
Rub them together, and distil from an ir6én retort.” 

HyprarGyrumM poriFicatum. Dub. Purified Mercury. 

«© Take of mercury, six pounds. Distil off slowly four 
pounds.” 

By this mode of treating mercury it is certainly obtained 
more bright and mobile; but although it is generally supposed 
that the iron operates by exerting a superior affinity for 
the foreign metals with which the mercury of commerce is 
supposed to be alloyed, yet this is altogether hypothetical, and 
the necessity of the process may be well questioned. 


ACETIS HYDRARGYRI. Edin. <Acetite of Mercury. 

© Take of purified mercury, three ounces; diluted nitrous 
acid, four ounces and a half, or a little more than may le re- 
quired for dissolving the mercury; acetite of potass, three 
ounces; boiling water, eight pounds., Mix the mercury with 
the diluted nitrous acid; and, towards the cessation of the ef- 
fervescence, digest, if necessary, until the mercury be com- 
pletely dissolved. Then dissolve the acetite of potass in the 
boilmg water; and immediately to this solution still hot add 
the former, and mix thern together by agitation. Set the mix- 
ture aside to crystallize; then wash the crystals placed ina 


funnel with cold distilled water; and finally, dry them with a ,. 


very gentle heat. 

‘«'In preparing acetite of mercury it is necessary that all the 
vessels, and the funnel, which are used, be of glass.” 

Acetas Hyprarcyrri. Dub. Acetaie of Mercury. | 

<* Take of punfied mercury, three ounces; diluted nitrous 
acid, three fluid ounces; acetate of kali, three ounces ; boiling 
distilled water, eight pints. Add the acid to the mercury, and 
when the effervescence is over, digest upon hot sand, that the 
metal may he dissolved; mix this solution immediately with 
the boiling water in which the acetate of kali has been previ- 
ously dissolved, and then let the mixture be passed as quickly 
as possible through a double linen cloth. Cool it, that crystals 


- 
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mav form; wash these with cold distilled water, and dry them 
upon paper with a very gentle heat. 

<¢ In the whole of this process glass vessels must be used.” 

Acetic acid scarcely acts on mercury, but by either of the 
above processes the acetate may be formed, Nitrate of mer- 
cury is first obtained by the action of the nitric acid on the 
mercury; and this is decomposed by the acetate of potass, the 
alkah of which unites with the acid of the metallic salt, and 
forms nitrate of potass, which remains in solution; while the 
disengaged acetic acid combines with the oxide of mercury, 
and forms the acetate of mercury, which readily crystallizes, 
and is thus easily separated. By preparing the solution of the 
nitrate of mercury with a gentle heat, when there is an excess 
’ of acid, the portion of mild acetate of mercury produced is 

considerable; but if the quantity of acid be sufficient for the 
saturation only of the oxide, a sudden decomposition of the 
solution is effected by the hot water which contains the acetate 
of potass in solution, indepefident of the action of the acetate, 
and a subnitrate of mercury of a yellow colour.is precipitated. 
Hence the propriety of the direction of the Edinburgh College 
to use more acid ‘* than is reqnired, for dissolving the mer- 
eury.” It is of much importance also that the degree of heat 
be low ; for if a high temperature be employed, the metal is. 
oxidized to a maximum, and the product of the subsequent 
part of the process is an oxyacetate, which is very acrid and 
soluble, instead of the salt intended to be produced. For the 
success of the process, which often fails, the solution of the 
acetate of potass should not be used immediately after it is 
made, but should be scarcely more than tepid when it is mixed 
with the solution of nitrate of mercury 3 and to the water em- 
_ ployed for washing the salt, should be added about fj of di- 
stilled vinegar for every Ofs of water; which prevents the par- 
tial decomposition of the acetate, and the consequent yellow 
colour of the crystals, that sometimes occur in the washing. 
Qualities. This salt, when properly prepared, is in small 
flat crystals, of a silvery'whiteness, acrid to the taste, soluble 
in hot water, but scarcely soluble in cold water; and haying 
an acrid taste. It is insoluble in alcohol. The alkalies de- 
compose it, and it is readily decomposed by heat. Light also 
has this effect, blackening the salt. The proportion of its con- 
- stituents has not yet been ascertained. 

Medical properties and uses. Acetate of mercury is antisy- 
philitic and alterative; but it is scarcely ever used, unless as 
the active ingredient of Keyser’s pills. .As an external appli- 
cation, 2 solution of it, in the proportion of grs. ij in £31) of 
rose water, is used in some cutaneous affections. The internal 
dose is gr. j, night and morning. | 


s/ 
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~/ 
~HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIAS,/ Lond. Oxymuriate of . 
Mercury. , | ee | ; 

‘© Take of purified mercury, two pounds; sulphuric acid, 
thirty ounces (by weight); dried muriate of soda, four pounds. 
Boil the mercury with the sulphuric acid in a glass vessel, un- 
#i]-the sulphate of mereury becomes dry: rub this, when it is 
cold, with the muriate of soda in an earthen-ware mortar; then 
sublime it in a glass cucurbit with a gradually raised heat.” 


“’Murias Hyprarcyrr; olim, Mercurrus sUBLIMATUS 
corrosivus. Edin.  Muriate of Mercury ; formerly, Corro- 
sive Sublimate. : . . ‘ 

< Take of purified mercury, ¢wo pounds; sulphuric acid, fo 
pounds and a half’; dried muniate of soda, four pounds. Boil 
the mercury with the sulphuric acid in a glass vessel placed in 
a sand-bath, until the matter becomes dry. Mix this, when - 
it is cold, ina glass vessel, with the muriate of soda; then. 
sublime in a glass cucurbit with a gradually raised heat. Se- 
parate the sublimed matter from the scoriz.” 


_ Morias HyprarGyri corrosivum. Dub. Corrosive Mu- 
riate of Mercury. 

‘¢ Take of purified mercury, two pounds; sulphuric acid, 
three pounds ; dried niuriate of soda, two pounds and a half. 
Dissolve the mercury in the acid, and gradually increase the 
heat until the matter become almust dry; Iet this, when it is 
cold, be rubbed with the muriate of soda in an earthen-ware’ 
mortar; and then sublime it ina proper vessel with a gradually 
raised heat.” | 

Sulphuric acid does not act upon mercury at a low tempera- | 
ture; but when three parts of this acid are boiled upon two of 4 
mercury, the metal decomposes the acid, and 1s oxidized, sul- 
phurous gas being emitted with effervescence; and there re- 
inains a dry mass of a fine white colour, which is an oxysul- 
phate of mercury combined with an excess of acid. By tritu- 
rating this salt with dried munate of soda, and exposing the 
mixture to heat, a double decomposition 1s effected; the mu- 
rialic acid leaves the soda, and combines with the oxide of | ~ 
mercury of the oxysulphate, while the sulphuric acid unites 
with the soda; thus forming muriate of mercury and sulphaie * 
of soda, the former of which, being easily volatilized, is sepa-. 
rated from the latter by sublimation.. This process was first 
proposed by Kunkel, but no salt has been prepared\by a greater 
variety of methods; and as itis now generally manufactured 
on. the large scale, the proportians of the ingredients ordered 
by the Colleges are perhaps but seldom adopted. Of the three 
formule of ihe British Colleges, however, that of the Dublin } 
College is to be preferred, as by- the larger proportion of sul- | 
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phuric acid, and the smaller of muriate of soda, a more com~ 
plete decomposition of the muriate of soda is effected; and con- 
sequently a greater quantity of muriatic acid being evolved, a 
larger proportion of the oxide of mercury must necessarily be 
converted into muriate. Sixteen ounces of mercurv sbould 
vield about 3xx of corrosive muriate. The most simple pro- 
cess, and perhaps the best, is the direct ‘solution of the red 
oxide of mereury in muriatic acid, by which the salt is obtained 
by spontaneous crystallization '; but it is too expensive for ge- 
neral purposes. : 

Qualities. Corrosive muriate of mercury ? is obtained by 
the above processes in the form of. a white, shining, semitrans- 
parent,. easily pulyerized mass, made up of small acicular cry- 
stals which do not alter on exposure to the air. Its specific 
gravity is 5°1398. It is inodorous, and has a very acrid, dis- 
agreeable metallic taste; changes to green several of the vege- 
table colours; is soluble in 20 parts of water at 60°, 2 parts at 
212°, and in 4 parts of alcohol at 60°. It is soluble also in 
the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, and may be again 
obtained unaltered by evaporating the solutions. The fixed 
alkalies and alkaline earths decompose it, precipitating tt from its 

solution of an orange-yellow colour, which becomes brick-red. 
It is also partially decomposed by exposure to light, and changed 
into calomel 3. The carbonates of the alkalies precipitate it of a 
fixed vellow bue, and ammonia forms with it a white triple com- 
pound. When triturated with olive oil, the oil is whitened ; 
and when boiled with it, a small portion of calomel is thrown 
down. The volatile oils reduce it. [tis also deconiposed by 
solutions of tartrate of potass and antimony, and of superace- 
tate of lead, and forms precipitates in infusions and decoctions 
of the following vegetable substances; chamomile flowers, 
horse-radish root, columba root, catechu, cinchona bark, rhu- 
barb root, senna leaves, simaruba bark, oak bark, aud in the 
almond inixture: consequently, it is incompatible in extempo- 
_raneous formule with those substances. Mr. Chenevix made 
the first correct analysis of this salt: according to him, 100 
grains of it consist of 18 parts of muriatic acid, and 82 of an’ 
oxide of mercury composed of 12°3 of oxygen and 69:7 of 


. 


1 Annales de Chimie, xxviii. 12. 

2 ‘This appellation, which is that of the Dublin College, is certaialy preferable 
to citherot the names imposed by the two ether Colleges. The name orymu- _ 
‘tate is improper in a strictly chemical sense, and for the purposes of medicine 
‘is not sufficiently distinct from submuriaie, the new name for calomel; and for 
the latter reason the Edinburgh name is more exceptionable. The old names 
were, Hydrargyrus muriatus, Mercurius sublimatus corrosivuus, ~ 

3Mr. Chenevix found, “ that if a bit of copper be put into a solution of cor- 

“resive sublimate, a white powder shortly falls to the bottom, and that powder 
is calomel. When washed, it does not contain’ an atom of copp¢r, nor of cor- 


rosive sublimate.” 
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mercury'; -but a more recent analysis of Zaboada makes the 
proportions 19°5 of acid, and 80-5 of oxide consisting of 8°5 — 
of oxygen and 71°5 of mercury. It should be- preserved in 
opaque bottles. . 

Medical properties and uses. This salt has been long known 
to chemists?. It 1s apowerful stimulant and alterative; andin _ 
large doses is one of the most violent of the metallic poisons. 
As an antisyphilitic it was early much extolled, and is the active 
mgredient of many a celebrated empirical nostrum ; but modern 
practice has fixed its real merits much lower than they formerly 
stood. It sometimes succeeds in curing the primary symptoms 
of syphilis, bnt as often fails; and although it checks the pro- 
gress of the secondary symptoms, relieving venereal pains, and 
healing ulcers of the throat, ‘* yet even in these cases,’’ says 
Mr. Pearson, ‘ it never confers permanent benefit ; for new 
symptoms will appear during the use of it; and on many oc- 
casions it will fail of affording the least advantage to the patient 
from first to last+.” It is given with more advantage in some 
other affections, as old ulcers, chronic rheumatism, and in cu- 
taneous diseases, particularly lepra, in which Willan says it is 
the only useful preparation of mercury, ‘* its operation being 
promoted by giving at the same time an antimonial 5,” and the 
decoction of the woods. Its sensible operation is by urine; 
but sometimes it occasions the most vivlent nausea, griping, 
and purging, in which cases it should be combined with 
opium ; and it is always necessary to take during its-use some 
mucilaginous fluid, to moderate the irritation it is apt to in- 
duce. It is also used as an external application. (See the fol- 
lowing article.) ‘The dose is from gr. 4th to gr. ith, twice 
a day, made into a pill with crumb of bread or extract of pop- 
ap ial aT 

Officinal preparations. Liquor Hydrargyt Oxymuriatis. LL. Hye 
drargyri Sulmurias. L.E.D. Hydrargyri Precipitatus albus. L. 


LIQUOR HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. Lond. So- 
lution of Oxymuriate of Mercury. 

‘© Take of oxymuriate of mercury, eight grains; distilled 
water, fifteen fluid ounces ; rectified spirit, a fluid ounce. Dis- 
solve the oxymuriate of mercury in the water, and add to it 
the spirit.”” ' , 

This solution is intended to facilitate the administration of | 
minute doses of oxymuriate of mercury, each fluid ounce of 
the solution containing half a grain of the salt. It ought not 
to be long kept or exposed to a clear light, as the oxymunate 

tr IS? AP ARTE (RTE C LREPURUTU ECL © a TES BLT ke Ge * 

* Phil, Trans. 1802, part i. 157, - 2 Journal de Physique, Ix. $83. 

3 ‘the preparation is said to have been long known to the Chinese, and it is 
mentioned by Rhazis and Avicenna. Bergman, iv. 281. 

4 Pearson on Remedies for Lues Venerea, Ge. WE. - 

5 Willan on Cutaneous Diseases, 140. 
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is gradually decomposed, and calomel precipitated. Itis, how-v 
ever, the most s@fe and convenient form of administering this 
active salt; and may be given as an antisyphilitic im doses 
of from f5!s to f51], in f3%ij of linseed infusion, or water, 
and syrep, and in more minute doses when its alterative: ef- 
fects only are required. As a local application, this:solution: 
diluted with two parts of water forms a useful gargle in vene- 
real sore-throat; and without dilution we have found»it ser-» 
viceable as a gargle for breaking the abscess in cynanche:ton- . 
sillaris, when suppuration takes place. Diluted with-an equal 
quantity of water, it is employed as .a wash against tetters and | 
psora; and very largely diluted, it may be used as-an injection 
in gonorrhoea; or given in the form of enema, when the sto-. 
mach will not receive it. abate” 


HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIAS'. Lond. Sulbmuriate of 
Mercury. : | 

“¢ Take of oxymuriate of mercury, a pound; purified mer-' 
cury, zine ounces. Rub them together until'the globules dis- 
appear; then sublime; afterwards take out the sublimed mat-’ 
ter, reduce it to powder, and again sublime it twice. Finally, 
reduce it to a very subtile powder, in the same manner which 
has been directed for the preparation of chalk.” 3 

SupmuriAs HyprarGyrl, sive CALOMELAS. Edin. Sub- 
muriate of Mercury, or Calomel. 

* Take of muriate of mercury rubbed to powder in a glass: 
mortar, four ounces; purified mercury, three ounces. Rub 
them together in a glass mortar with a little water, in order to 
prevent the acrid powder from rising, until the mercury be ex- 


tinguished; put the dried powder into an oblong phial, one 


third of which only it shall fill, and sublime it in a sand-bath. 
The sublimation being completed, break the phial, and reject 
both the red powder round the bottom of it, and the’white at 


its neck: again sublime the rest of the mass, and reduce it to 


a fine powder, which is, lastly, to be well washed with boiling 
distilled water.” | 

SuBMURIAS HyDRARGYRI SUBLIMATUM, sive CALOME- 
LAS. Dub. Sublimed Sulbmuriate of Mercury, or Calomel. — 

‘< Take of corrosive muriate of mercury, a pound; purified 
mercury, nine ounces. Rub them together unti the globules 
disappear, and sublime with a sufficient degree’of heat. Let 
the sublimed matter be rubbed to powder, and again sublimed, : 
Pulverize it, and wash it with frequent affusions of distilled . 
water, until the poured off solution uo longer lets any sedi- 


1Old names, Aquila alba, Aquila mitigata, Manna Metallorum, Panchymagogum 
minerale, Panchy magogus quercetanus, Sublimaium dulce, Mercurius dulcis sublima- 
tus, Calomelas. - cep ires 
2M 
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ment fall on the addition of a few drops of carbonate of kali- 
Finally, dry it.” 

This very important preparation is a muriate of mercury, 
with the metal at a minimum of oxidizement'. By triturating 
the metallic mercury with the corrosive muriate, it is oxidized 
at the expense of the oxide of this salt, and the whole mass: 
assumes a gray colour. ‘The sublimations render the combi- _ 
nation of the new oxide with the acid complete; but this is 
not the case in the first sublimation: for both metallic mer- 
cpry and corrosive muriate are found unchanged im the sub- 
limed mass; and hence the necessity of the second trituration 
and the sulsequent sublimations.. By repeating, however, the 
sublimations too often the product is injured, as corrosive mu- 
riate is formed in each sublimation, owing to the attraction of 
oxygen from the air of the apparatus. The final trituration 
and levigation are intended to separate any corrosive muriate 
that may have been formed, and the test of the Dublin Phar- 
macopeeia ought always to be had recourse to for ascertaining 
this point. In performing the process, the addition of a little 
water during the trituration of the ingredients, in the first.in- 
stance, is very neces$ary; as otherwise, the operator 1s apt to 
suffer extremely from the acrid powder of the corrosive mu- 
riate which is elevated. Mr. Howard has lately proposed the , 
following improvement in the mode of conducting the subli- 
mation, by which the difficulty which attends the grinding 
and levigation of the mass sublimed in the usual mode is alto- 
gether avoided. Instead of subliming so as to obtain the calo- 
mel in a concrete form, the vapour, as it rises, is thrown into 
a vessel containing water, where it instantly condenses in the 
form of a fine white impalpable powder. [t is not, however, 


certain that the preparation does not suffer some change of 


composition, as it is lighter than the levigated calomel in the 
proportion of 3.10.5. It is undoubtedly more free from any 
combination of corrosive muriate. 

Qualities. Calomel is obtained by the above processes, in 
the form of a dull semitransparent mass, composed, when the 
sublimation has been slowly conducted, of short prismatic 
crystals, the specific gravity of which is 7*1758%. Itis inodo- 
rous, insipid, and has a light yellow or ivory colour, which 


1 It is very remarkable that all the Colleges have erred in naming this prepa- 
ration, which in mo point of view can be regarded asa submuriate, bus 13 as 
much a muriate as the corfosive sublimate; the sole difference depending on the 


degree of oxidizement of the metal, which in this preparation is at a minimum. 


In a medical point of view, we are of opinion that the name calomel, however 
absurd, ought to have been retained, as thé syllables ory and sub are scarcely 
sufficient to distinguish the two salts to blundering Assistants and apprentices, 
by whom the most dangetous mistakes may be committed, — 

9 Annales de Chimie, xxvii, 12. 
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deepens by long exposure to the light. It is regarded as in- 
soluble, one part requiring 1152 of water at 212° for its solu- 
tion’, Nitric acid converts it into corrosive muriaté, much 
nitrous gas being evolved ; and the same change is effected by 
oxymurtatic acid. Lime-water and the alkalies, when tritu- 
rated with it, imstantly render it black. According to Chene- 
vix, 100 parts of it contain, 11*5 of muriatic acid, and 88°5 
oxide of mercury, consisting of 79 of mercury and 9°5 of 
oxygen?: but according to Zaboada, the proportions are; 
10°6 of acid, and 894 of oxide, consisting of 85 of mercury 
and 4-4 of oxygen}. 

Medical properties and uses. This is the most useful of 


_the preparations of mercury, and is more generally employed 


than almost any other remedy in the whole range of the ma- 
teria medica. It is antisyphilitic, antispasmodic; alterative; 
deobstruent, purgative, and errhine, As a remedy in syphilis, 
it can be fully confided in, when its disposition to run off by 


‘the bowels is counteracted by opium; and in the same State 


of combination it is also found efhcacious in several con- 


vulsive affections, as epilepsy, trismus, and tetanus; and in 


that species of spasmodic stricture which occurs in virulent 
gonorrhoea. As an alterative and deobstruent; it 1s employed 
with advantage in cutaneous eruptions, as lepra, scabies, and 


-fsora, in which cases it-is combined with antimonials and 


guaiacum ; and in hepatitis, and glandular obstructions; in drop- 
sies it assists the action of squil] and foxglove; and as a pur- 
gative it may be employed witb safety in almost every form of 
disease not attended with visceral inflammation, or where there 
is not great irritability and delicacy of frabit. Calomel, how- 
ever, does not act with certainty as a purgative even in large 
doses, and lience it is generally combined with scammony, ja- 
lap, or some other active cathartic. The usual dose to affect 


1 Roueile. ; 


4 Comparative Table of the Components of Calomel and Corrosive Sublimate. 


CALOMEL. 
The oxide of mercury in calomel is 
composed of 


Mercury “ re - 893 
Oxygen - < - 10.7 
100-0 


And calomel is composéd of 
Mercury 79 


Oxide of 88-5 
Oxygen 95% Mercury : 
- Muriatic acid + — - 11-5 
1000 

9 Journal de Physique. 
g 


Corrosive SUBLIMATE. 
The oxide of mercury im corrosive 
sublimate is composed of 


> ‘Mercury . - - 85 
Oxygen - = on 41 FS 
| 100 


And corrosive sublimate is composed 
of 


Mercury 697 f§ Oxide of ‘ a9 
Oxygen 123) mercury 
Muriatic acid - - 18 
! 100 
Chenevix, Phil. Trans. 1802, 1$7. | 
M2 
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_ the habit and produce ptyalism is from or. to grsi ij, ina 
pill with opium, given night and morning; and from grs. ij 


to grs. vilj act in general asa purgative: but im some com- 
plaints, as yellow fever and croup for example, in which it is 


supposed to exert a specific effect, this dose has been repeated — 
every two or three hours, until upwards of 100 grains have been 


taken in a very short space of time. 
On account of its insolubility and great specific gravity, it 
can be given only in the form of pills. : 


SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI PRACIPITATUS. Edin. 


_ Precipitated Submuriate of Mercury. 


‘« Take of diluted nitrous acid; purified mercury, each ezght 
ounces; muriate of soda, four ounces and a half’; boiling water, 
eight pounds. Mix the mercury with the diluted nitrous acid, 
and towards the termination of the effervescence digest with 
a gentle heat, frequently shaking the vessel. It is requisite, 
however, that more mercury be mixed with the acid than it can 
dissolve, so that a completely saturated solution be obtained. 

<< Dissolve at the same time the muriate of soda in the boil- 
ing water; then to this add the other solution while it is yet 


warm, and mix them very quickly together. After the preci- — 


pitate has subsided, pour off the saline fluid, and wash the sub- 
muriate of mercury by frequent affusions of warm water, which 
are to be poured off each time after the precipitate subsides, 
until the water comes off tasteless.” — 


~ SugmurrAs HyprRarGyrRI PR&CIPITATUM. Dub. Pre- 
cipitated Submuriate of Mercury. : 
«< Take of purified mercury, seven ounces; diluted nitrous 
acid, five fluid ounces. Pour the acid upon the mercury in a 
glass vessel, and when the effervescence has ceased, digest with 
a gentle heat for six hours, with frequent agitation, Then 
raise the heat, that the solution may boil a little, which is to 
be poured off from the residual mercury, and quickly mixed 


with ten pounds of boiling water, in'which four ounces of mu- . 


riate of soda have been previously dissolved ; wash the powder 
that subsides with warm distilled water, as long as the fluid 
oured off from it yields a precipitate on the addition of a few 
es of the solution of (sub) carbonate of kali; lastly, let it 
be dried.” I 
These processes are framed on the process originally sug- 
gested by Scheele, and the error into which he was led by rea- 
soning from a false analogy has not been corrected by the 


Colleges; the product of the above process being a mild mu- 


riate of mercury mixed with subnitrate of mercury which mo- 


difies its powers, a smaller proportion also of mild muniate - 


being obtained than should follow from the quantity of mer- 


cury employed. The cause of this effect is, that by dissolving ~ 
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mercury in nitric acid with the assistance of heat, the metal 
contained in the acid solution is oxidized to a maximum, and 
when water is added to it; a subnitrate is precipitated, while a 
-supernitrate remains in solution.. Hence on the addition of 
the watery solution of muriate of soda, the water occasions the 

- subnitrate to be precipitated, before the decomposition which 
takes place is affected, at the same time part of the oxide com- 
bines with the-acid of the muriate of soda, and formsa portion 
of corrosive muriate which is held in solution with the newly 
formed nitrate of soda, while the mild muriate is precipitated 
in combination with insoluble subnitrate of mercury. 

To obtain, therefore, the greatest proportion of pure mild 
muriate of mercury by precipitation, the nitrate must be pre- 
pared slowly, and without the aid of heat, which should not be 
employed in any part of the process. .Mr. Murray ascertained, 
that ‘‘ the quantity of mild muriate obtained from a solution 
of 3) of mercury im diluted nitric acid in the cold is a little 
more than 3}; while from the same quantity dissolved with 
the application of heat, the precipitate did not exceed 3fs, 
while the liquor held dissolved much more corrosive muniate 
than the other’. r 

Qualities. Precipitated mild muriate of mercury, when 
properly prepared, is inodorous and insipid. It is whiter, 
smoother, and lighter, than the sublimed preparation, but other- 
wise agrees with it, both in its chemical qualities and medici- 
nal effects. As prepared, however, according to the directions. , 
of the pharmacopceias, subnitrate of mercury, which it con- 
tains, may have some effect in altering its powers in a small 
degree. | 
. Medical properties and uses. It is said to be more liable to 
run off by the bowels than common calomel; but as its pro- 

-perties are essentially the same, it, may be regarded as a super- 
fluous preparation. 


HYDRARGYRUS PRACIPITATUS ALBUS?. Lond. 
White Precipitate of Mercury. , : 

“¢ Take of oxymuriate of mercury, muriate of ammonia, of 
each half a pound; solution of subcarbonate of potass, half a 
pint ; distilled water, four pints. Dissolve first the muriate of 
ammonia, then the oxymuriate of mercury, in the distilled’ 
water, and add to. the mixed solution the solution of subcar- 
bonate of potass. Wash the precipitated powder until it be-’ 


come tasteless, and then dry it.” 


1 System of Materia Medica, &c. ii. 319. AM) ' . 
* This name is completely at variance with the principles on which the re- 
formed nomenclature is founded; and the reasons which might have excused 
the'adoption of calomel and some other equally barbarous terms, cannot be ad- 


vanced in justification in this instance. 
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- Supmurtas HyprArcyrt AmMoniatum. Dub. - Ammo- 
niated Sulmuriate of Mercury. 

‘© Add to the fluid which has been poured off from the pre- 
cipitated submuriate of mercury a quantity of water of caustic 
ammonia sufficient to precipitate the whole of the metallic 
salt. Wash the precipitate with cold distilled water, and dry. 
it upon bibulous paper.’ 

As the products of these two processes are precisely the 
same, that of the Dublin College is to be preferred, both on 
account of its ceconomy and its greater simplicity. The fluid 
it orders to be used, is that which is decanted from the preci- 
pitated mild muriate of mercury prepared by beat ; arid which, 
as we have already observed, holds the corrosive muriate in so- 
lution ; so that the oxide of this is precipitated by the ammo- 
nia, combined with a portion of acid and also: of ammonia, _ 
forming a ternary compound, or a submuriate of mercury and 
ammonia. In the London process, the muriate of ammonia 
and the: oxymuriate of mercury, when dissolved in the water, 
combine together, and form a solution of a ternary compound 
of muriatic ‘acid, ammonia, and oxide of mercury, or a soluble 
supermuriate of mercury and ammonia. By the addition of 
the subcarbonate of potass, a great part of the acid, both of 
the muriate of ammonia and of the mercurial salt, is abatracted; 
and the same triple insoluble compound is precipitated as in 
the former process; and the fluid retains in solution’ muriate 
of potass, the carbonic acid having been dissipated in the ga- 
seous form. 

Qualities. This‘muriate of mercury and ammonia js inado- 
rous and insipid; of a snowy whiteuess, smooth, and insoluble 
in water, and does not become.black when triturated with lime 
water. It is decomposed by the sulphuric and nitric acids, 
the former of which converts it into oxymuriate of mercury 
and sulphate of mercury and ammonia, and the latter into the 

oxymuriate also, and nitrate of ammonia and mercury. ' Mu- 
rlatic acid restores it to the state of soluble supermuriate, the > 
sal alembroth of the old chemists. According to Fourcroy’s 
analysis, its constituents are, 81 parts of oxide of mercury, ‘16. 
of muriatic acid, and 3 of ammonia. It is sometimes adulte- 
rated with white lead; to discover which, digest one part of it 
in four parts of acetic acid, and add to the solution a small 
quantity of sulphuret of ammonia; a black precipitate insolu- 
ble in sulphuric acid indicates the presence of lead. 

Medical properties and uses. This-preparation is only used, 
in combination with lard, as an ointment for the cure of itch, 
and soine other cutaneous eruptions. 

Officinal preparation. Unguentum Hydrargyri precipitati ait, L. D. 


‘ 
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HYDRARGYRUS CUM CRETA, Lond, Mercury with 


Chatk. 
“© Take of ae mercury, three ounces ; Seana chalk, 


“five ounces. Rub them together until the glo sbules disagpear.”” 


HyprarcyruM cum Creta. Dub. Mercury with Cralk. 

“It is prepared in the same manner as the mercury with 
magnesia, only instead of magnesia employing precipitated 
“chalk.”?- 

_ In these processes the mercury is slightly oxidized during 
“the trituration, and is in the state of the black oxidé, 100 parts 
of which, according to Fourcroy, contain, when well prepared, 
about 4 of oxygen. ws 

“Medical properties and uses. It is alterative, and is occas 
sionally prescribed in tinea capitis, and other cutaneous affec- 
tions; but it merits very little attentiom. The dose may be 
from grs. v to 3fs, giventwice a day, mixed in any viscid suh- 
stance. 


HYDRARGYRUM CUM MAGNESIA. Dub. Mercury 
with Magnesia. 

‘¢ Take of mercury, manna, of each. an ounce; magnesia, 
half un ounce. Triturate the mercury with the manna in au 
earthen mortar, adding as many drops of water as will give to 
the mixture the thickness of syrup, and cozitinue the rubbing 


until the metailic globules completely disappear; then add, 


still triturating, @ drachm of magnesia; and after the whole is 
well mixed together, add a pint of hot water, and agitate the 
mixture. Allow the mixture to remain for some time at rest, 
in order that the sediment may subside, from which the fluid 
Is to be decanted. Repeat the washing a second and a third 
‘time, that the whole of the manna may be removed ; : and add 
the remainder of the magnesia to the sediment while it is sull 


moist. Finally, dry the powder upon bibulous paper.’ 


The addition of the manna in this process, and in the former 
- preparation with chalk of the Dublin College, is intended only 
to: facilitate the oxidizement of the mercury; and therefore it 
is-afterwards removed by the subsequent washings, so that the. 
~ product remains a gray or black oxide of mereury mixed with 
magnesia. It is liable to the same objections as the former 
preparation, and might well be rejected. 


HYDRARGYRI NITRICO-OXYDUM, Lond, Nitric 
* Oxide of Mercury. 

«Take of purified mercury, three pounds; nitric acid, @ 
pound and a half; distilled water, two pints. Mix them ina. 
glass vessel, and boil until the mercury be dissolved, and a 
white mass remains after the evaporation of the water. Rub 
this into a powder, and put if into another vessel very shallow 3 
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then expose it to.a gentle‘heat, and gradually raise the fire un- 
‘til it cease to emit red vapours.” | K. 
‘‘Oxypum HyDRARGYRI RUBRUM PER ACIDUM NITRICUM 3 
olim, MERCURIUS PRACIPITATUS RUBER. Edin. Red Oxide 
of Mercury by nitric Acid ; formerly, Red Precipitate of Mer- 
oury. | : | 
. © Take of purified mercury, a pound; diluted nitrous acid, 
sixteen ounces. Dissolve thé mercury, and evaporate the so- 
Jution over a gentle fire to a white dry mass, which being 
rubbed to a powder is to be put into a glass cucurbit, and co- 
. vered with a thick plate of glass. Then adapt a capital to the 
vessel, and having placed‘it in a sand-bath, let the contained 
matter be roasted with a fire gradually raised until it pass into 
very red small scales.” > 


Oxybum Hyprareyrt nitricum. Dub. Nitric Oxide of 
Mercury. , 

*¢ Take of purified mercury, éen ounces; diluted nitrous acid, 
ten fluid ounces. Let them be mixed in a glass, and the mer- 
cury dissolved with a gradually raised heat; then merease the 
fire until the residuary matter in the bottom of the vessel be 
converted into red scales.” . 

In this process the mercury is first oxidized at the expense 
of part of the acid employed, and the oxide, which is in a high 
state of oxidigement, combines with the undecomposed acid, 
so as to form a nitrate of mercury. By augmenting the heat, 
this nitrate is decomposed, the acid and water are nearly alto- 
gether expelled, and the oxide is left of a bright red colour, or 
rather the subnitrate, for it is combined with a small portion 
of acid. However simple the process may appear to be, yet 
it has beenalways found difficult to produce the bright red. 
scaly appearance which the product should have when it is 
properly prepared. Much of the success of the process appears » 
to depend on the purity of the acid; the proper regulation of 
the heat, which at the utmost should not be 600°;! and the 
scale on which itis formed, the heat being more steadily 
maintained, and acting with more uniformity, on a large 
than ona small quantity of materials.. Hence the red pre- 
cipitate prepared.in Holland, where it is manufactured largely, 
has always. been considered: better than any prepared in this. 
country.. The proportions used by the Dutch chemists are 
50 pounds of pure, mercury, and 70 of pure nitrous acid of a 
specific giavity 1:3. The decomposition is conducted in very - 
large flat vessels, the fire being raised when the gaseous ni- 
trous acid ceases to be sensibly disengaged; and the test of its 


- 1 Higgins, Essays, i, 133. 
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perfection is the inflammation of a match which has been just 
blown out, by introducing it into the vapour arising from. the 
decomposing oxide’. i of- 

Qualities. _When properly prepared, this. preparation of 
“mercury. is in small scales of a bright red colour, yery acrid and 
‘corrosive; insoluble in water, but totally soluble in nitric acid 
without effervescence. It is completely volatilized in a red 
heat, and at the same time decomposed. We have found the 
observation of Mr. Murray correct, that “ if the preparation 
be boiled for a short time with five or six times iis weight of 
water, the liquor, when filtered, has the styptic metallic taste, 
and gives a white precipitate with water of ammonia or carbo- 
nate of potass; a plain proof that it holds dissolved nitrate of 
mercury®.”? According to Payssé, 100 parts contain 82 of 
mercury, and 18 of oxygen. It is sometimes adulterated with 
red oxide of lead, which may be detected by dissolving one 
part infour of acetic acid ; if lead be present, the solution has 
a sweetish taste; and sulphuric acid, when dropped into it, 
throws down sulphate of lead. | | 
Medical properties and uses. Nitric oxide of mercury is 
_ stimulant and escharotic. It is an external application only, 
being used, when rubbed into a fine powder, asa stimu- 
lant to old sores, and for destroying fungus. As a powder, in 
the proportion of gr.fs to grs. iv of sugar, it is blown into 
the eye to remove specks on the cornea; and formed into an 
ointment with lard, it is an useful application to ulcerations of 
the eyelids, and to chancres. 

-Officinal preparation. Unguentum Hydrargyri Nitrico-oxidi, L.E.D. 

HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM RUBRUM. Lond.- Red 
Oxide of Mercury. | 

‘< Take of purified mercury, a pound. Put the mercury into 
a glass vessel with a narrow mouth and broad at the bottom. 
Expose this vessel open to a heat of 600°, until the mercury be 
converted into red scales; then rub these to a fine powder.” 


Oxypum Hyprareyrer. Dub. Oxide of Mercury. 

“¢ Take of purified mercury, any quantity. Put it into an 
open glass vessel with a narrow mouth and a broader bottom, 
and expose it to a heat of about 600°, until it be converted into 
red scales.”’ A | 

In this process the mercury is brought nearly to the boiling 
point’, so as to be volatilized, in which. state it decomposes 


‘4M. Payssé, Annales de Chimie, li, 202... , ay 
2 System of Materia Medica, ii. 329. Mr. Murray suggests, that it should have 
been named Subnitras Hydrargyrt ruber. . 


3Irvine makes the boiling point of mercury to be 672°; Crichton, 655°; and 
Dalton, 660°. ‘ ; 
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atmospherical air, attracting its oxygen, and is converted into ? 
a red oxide, A small, quantity of mercury requires several - 


weeks to be thus oxidized ; and therefore as much only is in- 
troduced into the vessel as can cover the bottom of it; and 
both on this account, arid in order to prevent the dissipation 
of the volatilized metal, the shape of the vessel is of some 
importance. It should have a wide bottom and along neck, 
‘the extremity of which is extended almost to a point; and it 
should be heated in a sand-bath, the sand not rising higher 
round the vessel than the mercury stands within it. By keep- 
ing up a steady heat, a constant circulation of the mercurial 
vapour is kept up in the upper part of the matrass, and as it 
combines with oxygen, a dull film first forms/on the surface of 
the mercury, which is next converted into a black powder, and 
then into red shining scales. A part of the mercury is always 
Jost; and as the process requires much attention, and so long 
a time for its completion, the preparation is necessarily expen- 
sive... > 
Qualities. Red oxide of mercury is obtained in the form of 
minute, crystalline, very brilliant, sparkling, deep red scales, 
inodorous, but acrid and caustic, although less so than the 
former preparation. It is soluble in several of the acids 
without decomposition. Whenrubbed with running mercury, 
both are changed into. black oxide ; aud when heated to igni- 
tion in a glass retort, itis decomposed ; very pure oxygen being 
obtained, and the metal again returns to the state of running 
mercury. According to Lavoisier, 100 parts of this oxide con- 
tain 7 of oxygen; Fourcroy makes the proportion of oxygen 8; 
and Chenevix, 15 parts. | 
Medical properties and uses. This is a very active prepara- 


tion of mercury, and has been employed by some very cele-. 


brated practitioners ' as an internal remedy in syphilis. It is, 
however, very apt to vomit, purge, and otherwise violently af- 
fect the stomach and bowels 3 consequently it is now scarcely 


ever exhibited internally, or-employed as an antisyphilitic. © 


The dose may be gr. j, combined with gr.fs. of opium, in the 
form of pill, night and moruing. It is chiefly used as an ex- 
ternal stimulant, and escharotic in the same cases as the nitri¢ 
oxide; being previously rubbed to a,fine powder, and either 
sprinkled over the ulcers ; or united with lard, and applied as 
_ an ointment. 


HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM CINEREUM. Lond. Gray 
Oxide of Mercury. 


“ Take of submuriate of mercury, az ounce ; lime-water, | 


a gallon. Boil the submuriate of mercury in the lime-water, 


' 4 John Hunter, 


U 
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stirring it assiduously, until the gray oxide of mercury subside. 
Wash this with distilled water, and then dry it.” 

Oxipum HypRarGyrri CINEREUM. Edin. Gray Oxide of 
Mercury. ‘ 

«‘ Take of purified mercury, four parts; diluted nitrous _ 
acid, five parts ; distilled water, jifteen parts ; water of car- 
honate of ammonia, a sufficient quantity. Dissolve the mer- 
cury in the acid ; add gradually the distilled water; then pour 
on as much water of carbonate of ammonia as may be sufhi- 
cient for precipitating the whole of the oxide of mercury, which 
is to be afterwards washed with pure water, and dried.” 

Purvis Hyprareyrt cinerrus. Dub, Gray Powder of 
Mercury. 

‘© Take of mercury, two ounces ; diluted nitrous acid, two 
Jiuid ounces ; dissolve the mercury in a slow heat, and dilute 
the solution with eight fluid ounces of cold water ; then drop 
into it ove ounce and a half of the water of carbonate of am- 
monia, or as-much as may be sufficient for precipitating the 
whole of the metal, which is to be washed with boiling di- 
stilled water, until the poured off fluid yield no sediment when 
water of sulphuret of ammonia 1s dropped into it. Finally, 
let the precipitate be dried.” 

The appellations given to these preparations would Jead to 
the siipposition that they were essentially the same, although 
the London process differs from the other two; and scarcely 
any difference, indeed, exists between the products of the three 
processes, when they are properly conducted. In the London 
process, the lime-water decomposes the mercurial salt, its 
jime unites with the acid of the mild muriate, and the insoluble 
oxide, which is at a low state of oxidizement, remains of a 
grayish colour, while the muriate of lime which is formed, 
being soluble, is, easily separated by washing. . In the Edin 
burgh and Dublin processes it 1s Intended, first, to produce a 
nitrate of mercury with the metal, at a low. state of oxidizes 
ment ; so that by the addition of the carbonate of ammonia a 
decomposition may be effected, and gray oxide of mercury, 
and muriate of ammonia formed, which are to be separated by 
the subsequent washings. But if the nitrate of mercury be | 
formed, with the assistance of heat, as ordered by the Dublin — 
College ; or even if the solution be quickly made without 
heat, “the metal becomes too highly oxidized, and the result is 
not the gray oxide, which the Colleges fiitend should be pro- 
duced, but j is a mixture of the gray oxide, and a triple com- 
pound of oxide, mercury, ammonia, and nitric acid', The 


\ Green's Chemistry, (translation, ) i ii. 230. 
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directions of these formule are not sufficiently distinct to pro- 
"duce the effect intended; and, therefore, the following diree- 
tions given by Hahneman for this preparation are absolutely 
necessary to be followed for obtaining the gray oxide in a purer 
form. Dilute the acid with two parts of water, and add the 


mercury in small quantities at a time, placing the vessel in cold © 


water to moderate the rise of temperature during the solution, 
which thus proceeds very slowly. “When the acid has taken 
up as much of the metal as will saturate it, dilute the solution 
with twenty parts of distilled water, and drop in solution of 
ammonia as long as any precipitate is produced. Wash the 
precipitate immediately in water, and dry it on bibulous paper 
before the fire'. The.same effect is produced if subcarbonates 
of ammonia be used, the carbonic acid being disengaged. 


Qualities. Gray oxide of mercury, properly prepared, isin — 


the form of an impalpable blackish gray-coloured powder, 
which becomes paler if exposed to air and light. !t is inodo- 
yous, insipid, and insoluble in water. In the state in which itis 
usually found in the shops, it is of a light gray colour, almost 
approaching toa white, im which state it contains the triple 
salt above mentioned. ay hen prepared according to the Lon- 
don formula, it has been supposed*, that the lime not being 
able to abstract the whole of the acid, the product is strictly a 
submuriate of mercury. We find, from experiment, that 
this is actually the case, and it is not improbable that a minute 
portion of the lime may also be precipitated in the state of 
carbonate. The constituents of the.gray oxide are supposed to 
be 96 parts of mercury, and 4 of oxygen, in 100 parts}. 
Medical properties and uses. The gray oxide of mercury, 
when well prepared, may be used as a substitute for the oxide 
prepared by trituration ; and as it is more likely to be always 
of an uniform strength, it may of course be more depended on 
than these preparations. It has been, however, objected to for 
forming ointment for the purposes of mercurial frictions ; 
(see Ung. Oxidt Hydrargyri cineret)—but perhaps the objec- 
tions have originated from that form of the preparation having 
been ‘used which contains the triple salt. We have seen 


it used with advantage for fumigation, both locally applied 


to assist the healing of vencreal ulcers; and, generally, to 
bring the habit under the influence of mercury, when it could 


not be introduced by the ordinary mode. The dose of this _ 


oxide is from gr. i, to grs. ij, given in the form of pill twice 


a day. 
Oificinal preparation. Unguentum Oxidi Hydrargyri cinerei. E. 


1 Murray’s Chemistry, 2d edit, ili. 178. ? Murray’s System of Materia Medica, 
ii. $26. 3 Fourcroy. 
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at Hee. 
SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM; olim, 
' JETHTIOPS MINERALIS. Edin. Dub. Black Sulphuret of 
Mercery ; formerly, Ethiops Mineral. | 

«Take of purified mercury, sublimed sulphur, of each 
équal weights. Rud them together in a glass mortar with a 
glass pestle, until the glo'ules of mercuryaliogether disappear. 
It may be made with double the quantity also of mercury.” 
~ During the tritaration of the mercury with’ the, sulphur, 
Fourcroy supposes that the meial is imperfectly oxidized by 
attracting oxygen from the atmosphere; but this opinion has 
been disproved by the experiments of Proust'; and although 

-achemical combination be effected between the mercury and 
the sulphur, yet the real nature of the preparation is not un- 
derstood. das ctil | | 
~ Qualities. Black sulphuret of mercury is in the form of a 
very black impalpable, inodorous, insipid powder. When 
heated in an open vessel it emits sulphurous acid gas ;' becomes 
first.of a deep violet hue, and afterwards sublimes of a bril- 
tiant red colour. [tis insoluble in nitric acid, but is totally 
dissolved by a solution of pure potass, from which the acids 
precipitate it unchanged. It is sometimes adulterated with 
ivory-black, which may be detected in it by throwing a little of 
the suspected Ethiops on a red-hot iron; if ivory-black be 
present, some ashes will be left after the volatilization of the. 
black sulphuret, which is completely dissipated. 

Medical properties and uses. This mercurial preparation is 
alterative and anthelmintic. It’ is chiefly emploved against 
scrophulous’ swellings, and in cutaneous affections; and has 
been found useful in ascarides. But it is on the whole a very 
uncertain preparation, and requires to be long used to produce 
any sensible effects. The dose is from grs.v, to ffs, given 
twice or three times a day. 


HYDRARGYRI SULPHURETUM RUBRUM. Lond. 
Red Suiphuret of Mercury. | 

«Take of purified mercury, forty ounces ; sublimed sul- 
phur, eight ounces. Waving melted the sulphur over the fire, 
mix in the mercury, and, immediately the mass swells, re- 
move the vessel from the fire, and cover it with force to pre- 
vent -it from catching fire; then rub it into powder and sub- 
im¢.4-y ) : 

SutpHuURATUM EHiypRARGYRI RUBRUM. Dub. Red Sul- 
phuret of Mercury. | 

‘© Take of purified mercury, forty ounces ; sublimed sul- 
phur, eight ounces. Mix the mercury with the melted sulphur ; 


1 Journal de Physique, lili. 92. " Formerly, Hydrargyrus sulphuratus 


ruler, Cinnalaris factitya. : 
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_andif the mixture take fire, extinguish it by covering the ves 


sel; then rub the mass to powder, and stiblime it.’ 

By these processes the mercury and sulphur are more inti 
mately combined, and a more complete sulpburet produced, 
than in the former preparation, The mflammation which is, 
apt to happen after the mixture of the mercury with the melted 
sulphur, when the mass swells and explodes, as frequently 
occurs, is similar to the combustion during the union of sul- 
phur by heat with some other metals, independent of the 
presence of air: hence, covering the vessel, without removing 
it from the fire, does not check “the. sir seis although by 
excluding the air, a real inflammation of the materials may be 
prevented. In the second part of the process great caution 
is necessary to prevent the neck of the vessel in which it is 
sublimed from being choked up by the sublimed sulpburet ; as 
by the occurrence of such an accident the vessel would be burst 
by the confined vapours. To avoid this, a wide-necked vessel 

Wf be used. 

The cinnabar of commerce, which is chiefly used as a pig- 
ment, is manufactured in Holland, on a very extensive scale ‘5 
and the foHflowing method has been proposed by Mr. Kirchoff, 
for obtaining itin the humid way. First, form ethiops ‘alien 
by triturating, in a porcelain cup with a glass pestle, 300 
grains of mercury, and 68 of sulphur, moistened with a few 
drops of solution of potass, and then add to it 160 grains of 
potass, dissolved in an equal weight of water. Heat the vessel 
with the ingredients over the flame of a candle, continuing 
the trituration, and adding, as the fluid evaporates, pure water 
from time to time, so as to keep the ingredients covered to the 
depth of an inch, At the end of two hours, if the trituration 
have been continued, the colour of the mixture changes from 
black to brown, sit then to red; after which no more water 
should be added, but the trituration must be uninterruptedly” 
continued, ‘antil the mass have acquired the consistence of a 
jelly, and ‘the red colour attained considerable brightness and 
beauty: the heat must be then 1mmediately withdrawn, other- 
wise the red soon changes toa dirty brown ?. 

Qualities. Red sulph juret of mercury subli imes in the form 
of a vivid red crystalline cake, and yields, by trituration, a 
powder of a very bright red eos which is inodorous, in- 
sipid, and ivsoluble in water, alcahol, and the acids. It is 
dechitisededt however, by nitro-muriatic acid, which combines 
with the mereury, and disengages the sulphur; but is not al- 
tered by solutions of the aikalies, even when boiled with 
them ; although potas, soda, and most of the metals decom- 
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' See a description of the met hod, Annates de Chimie, li. 196. 
* Nickulson’ s Journal, 4to, i. 1. 
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_ pose it when melted with it. Vauquelin supposed that it con- 
_ tains the metal in a state of high oxidizement; a supposition 


which the experiments of Proust have completely disproved, 
According to this chemist, 100 parts of the sulphuret consist 
of 85-of unoxidized mercury, and 15 of sulphur. This pre- 
paration is sometimes adulterated with red-lead, dragon’s- 


blood, and chalk; the first is discovered by the same process as 


was described for discovering it in the red oxide; spirit of wine 
detects the second by extracting the colouring matter ; and the 
Jast is discovered by an effervescence being excited by muriatic 
acid ; and the production of sulphate of lime on adding sul- 
phuric acid. 

Medical properties and uses. Red sulphuret of mercury is 
alierative and deobstruent. It was formerly much used in cus 
taneous diseases, gouty and rheumatic affections, and in worms. 
It is now, however, scarcely ever used. It has been recom- 
mended for fumigations in syphilis ; but the disagreeable effects 
of the sulphurous vapours render it less fit for this purpose 
than the gray oxide. The dose for internal use is from grs. x. 
to 3fs, made into an electuary or bolus. ; 


SUB-SULPHAS HYDRARGYRI FLAVUS; olim, 
TURPETHUM MINERALE’. Edin. Yellow Sub- Sulphate 
of Mercury ; formerly, Turbith Mineral. 

© Take of purified mercury, four ounces ; sulphuric acid, 
six ounces. Put them into a glass cucurbit, placed in a sand- 


_bath, and boil. them to dryness. - Pulverize the white mass 


which is left at the bottom of the vessel, and throw it into 
boiling water. It will immediately be converted into a yellow 
powder, which is tobe washed with frequent affusions of warm 
water.” 

Oxypum Hyprarecyri sutpHuricum. Dub. Sulphuric 
Oxide of Mercury. 

‘* Take of purified mercury, @ pound; sulphuric acid, g 
pound and a half. Dissolve in aglass vessel, with a sufficiently 
strong heat, and gradually raise the fire until the mass be com- 
pletely dried. This, by the affusion of a large quantity of hot 
water, will immediately become yellow and fall into powder, 
which is to be well triturated with the water in an earthen- 
ware mortar. | 

«¢ After pouring off the supernatarit fluid, let the powder be 
washed with repeated affusions of hot distilled water, as lon 
as any precipitate is produced in the decanted liquor on the ad- 
dition of a few drops of water of subcarbonate of kali; and, 


lastly, dry it.” 


1 This is the Yydrargyrus vitriolatus of the London Pharmacopeia of 1787, 
and formerly named Mercurius emeticus flavus. 
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_Sulphuric acid scarcely acts on mercury unless aided by a | 
high temperature. When it is boiled on it, as directed in ; 
these processes, the acid is partially decomposed by the metal 
which is oxidized, while sulphurous gas is evolved ; and the 
oxide thus formed uniting with the remaining acid, the whole 
becomes a supersulphate of mercury. By continuing the ap- 
plication of heat, a considerable portion of the acid is expelled, 
and partly decomposed, by which the metal-is still more highly 
oxidized, and the resulting dry mass is a subsulphate of mer- 
cury. When boiling water is poured un this salt, the fluid, acting . 
by its powerful affinity forsulpburic acid,decomposes it, abstracts 
the acid, and precipitates the oxide ; butas the acid still holds 
combined with it a small portion of oxide, and the precipitated 
oxide retains some acid, the result of this part of the process 
is a supersulphate of mercury held in solution by the water, 
and a sub-sulphate precipitated in the form of a yellow pow- 
der. To obtain this effect completely, the saline mass must be 
made entirely dry before pouring over it the hot water; for if 
the vessel be sooner taken from the fire, the precipitation is: 
partial only, the greater part of the salt being dissolved without 
being decomposed. Perhaps the best. mode is to continue the 
exsiccation until a litle of the white mass dissolved in cold 
water does not redden litmus paper. The proportions for 
obtaining the largest quantity of product are two parts of acid, 
and one of mercury : bence, while the quantity ordered by 
the Dublin College is rather too small, the proportions of the 
Edinburgh formula are productive of a very unnecessary waste 
of acid. : | 
Qualities. Subsulphate of mercury is inodorous, and acrid 
to the taste. It is obtained in the form of a beautiful bright 
yellow powder, of a specific gravity of 6-444, and nearly in- 
soluble in water, requiring 2000 parts at 60°, and 600 at 219°, 
for its solution, which is colourless. By trituration with mer- 
cury it is changed into the black oxide ; and at a red heat is 
‘decomposed, the oxygen being given out and the metal re- 
duced. According to the analysis of Braumcamp and Sigueira, 
its constituents are 84°7 parts of oxide of mercury, 15 of sul-- 
phuric acid, and 3 of water"; while Fourcroy makes them 87 | 
of oxide, 10 of acid, and 3 of water. . 
Medical properties and uses. This preparation is emetic, 
discutient, alterative, and errhine ; but from the violence of 
its action it is seldom administered as an internal remedy. As 
an errhine, however, it has been found extremely useful in 
chronic ophthalmia, and diseases of the head ; but even for 
this purpose its acrimony requires to be sheathed with some 
a ee 
t Annales de Chimie, liv. 123. 
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bland powder, as starch, or liquorice root powder, in the 
proportion of gr. v. to gr. j of the subsulphate. In doses of 
gr. v. it operates as a very powerful emetic. 


Tm concluding the account of the preparations of mercury, 
it may not be i improper to observe that the exhibition of any of 
them in certain states of the habit, and at the same time under 
exposure to cold, is apt to excite an erythematic eruption of 
the skin, accompanied with much fever. This disease does 
not at all depend on the use of any particular preparation of 
the remedy ; but, as far as we have been able to observe, it is 
‘hable to show remy in such an irritable state of the habit as oy, 
produces hysteria in females ; when the body is very suddenly % 
exposed toa current of cold air, or to a cold moist atmosphere, 
while under the influence of mercury.’ When it occurs, the 
“mercurials must be immediately discontinued, bark, opium, 
and purgatives internally administered. and the ‘affected surface 
sprinkled with dry flour, or covered with the lintmentum aque 
calcis of the Edinburgh and Dublin pharmacopceias; while at 
~ the same time the warm-bath is to be used at least twice a day. 
nder this treatment the disease generally disappears, and the 
use of the mercurial may be renewed ; but sometimes the 
morbid symptoms increase under every mode of treatment, 
and a fatal termination of the disease ensues. Y 


PREPARATA E STANNO. 
PREPARATIONS OF TIN. i: vs toe 


PULVIS SFANNI. Dub. Powder of Tin. . 

«< Take of tin, any quantity. Melt it over the fire in an_ . 
iron mortar, and stir it while it 1s cooling, until it becomes a 
powder, which, when cold, is.to be passed through a sieve.’ 

By this process tin-is reduced to the form of a “fine granular 
powder, and, perhaps, by the constant stirring, it is also very 
slightly oxidized, for the powder has less brilliancy than the 
entire metal. 

| Medical properties and uses. Powder of tin is a mechani- 
cal anthelmintic. It has been chiefly given in tenia; and is ~ 
supposed to operate bythe grittiness of its particles irritating 
the worm, and dislodging it from the mucus in which it is 
imbedded. ‘It is given in doses of 3j or 31j, mixed in treacle, 
for two or three successive mornings, and a brisk cathartic after- 
wards exhibited, But it is likely ‘to be henceforth seldom 
used, oil of turpentine being a much superior remedy for the 
expulsion of tenia, 
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PRAEPARATA E PLUMBO. 
PREPARATIONS OF LEAD. 


LIQUOR PLUMBI ACETATIS. Lond. Solution of 
Acetate of Lead. 

<¢ Take of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, two pounds four ounces ; 
acetic acid (distilled vinegar), a gallon. Mix them, and boil 
down to six pints, assiduously stirring; then set the solution 
aside, that the impurities may subside, and strain it.” 

Lravor ‘SuspacetaTis Lirsarcyri. Dub. Solution of 
Subacetate of Lead. es 

‘«« Take of litharge, a pound; distilled vinegar, eight pints. 
Put them into a glass vessel, and boil to six pints, assiduously 
stirring; then set the solution aside, and strain it after the 
feeces have subsided.” 

Tn these processes, the acetic acid, which the distilled vine- 
gar contains in a highly diluted state, attracts a portion of the 


h 3 : a P - { 
oxide of lead, and forms-an acetate, which remains dissolved 


in the water. The Dublin College errs in naming it a subace- 
tate. The proportion of litharge ordered in both formule is 
too large, a gallon of distilled vinegar of the specific gravity 
1:007 being capable of dissolving ten ounces only of the 
oxide. 5 

Qualities. This solution of acetate-of lead, when properly 
prepared with pure distilled vinegar, is of a greenish straw- 
colour, has a-slight acetous odour, and an austere somewhat 
sweetish taste. It is partially decomposed when largely diluted 
- with distilled water; and with pump water, a heavy precipi- 
tate instantly takes place: it is also precipitated in the form of 
a white subsalt by the alkalies and their carbonates ; and a black 
precipitate 1s produced by the alkaline sulphurets. This solution 
is also incompatible with solutions of mucilage, the gum of 
which it coagulates; and, indeed, it is the most delicate test 
for mucilage with which we are acquainted. According to the 
experiments of Dr. Bostock ', the constituents of 100 parts of 
the saturated solution are 23°1 of oxide of lead, 5 of acetic 
acid, and 71°9 of water, which agree with the statement of 
Thenard?, who found that the salt, when crystallized, con- 
sists of 17 parts of acid, 78 of oxide of lead, and 5 of water, 
in 100 parts}. 


~_ Se 
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? Nicholson’s Journal, xi. 75. | 2 Ibid. vi. 293. 41 : 
3 The nature of the salt in this solution was first pointed out by Schecle, who 
' changed a solution of the superacetate of lead into Goulard’s extract, by keep- 

ing in it a plate of lead for the space of a day; but this experiment was over- 
looked until Dr. Bostock’s analysis of the preparation. , 
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Medical properties and uses. This solution is only used ex- 
ternally, and when diluted with water forms a very useful cool- 
ing, discutient application to phlegmonous inflammations 
and-burns. It was introduced into practice by M. Goulard, a 
surgeon of Montpelier; and hence was long distinguished by 
the appellation of Goulard’s Extract. 3 

LIQUOR PLUMBI ACETATIS DILUTUS. Lond. Di- 
uted Solution of dcetate-of Lead. 

«© Take solution of acetate of lead, a drachm; distilled 
water, a pint; proof spirit, a fluid diachm. Mix. 

Lravor SuBaceTatis Liraareyri composirus. Dub. 
Compound Solution of Subacetate of Litharge. re 

The same as the London formula, with double the quantity 
of each of the ingredients. 

This preparation, as an article in the pharmacopeeia, is su- 


perfluous, every surgeon being in the habit of ordering lotions ~ 


with different proportions of the solution of acetate of lead, 
according to the circumstances of tlre case. 

PLUMBI SUPERACETAS. Lond. Superacetate of Lead. 

*¢ Take of carbonate of lead. a pound; acetic acid (di- 
stilled vinegar), @ gallon and a half. Boil the carbonate of 
lead with the acid until this is saturated; then filter ihe solu- 
tion through paper, and, having evaporated it until a-pellicle 
appears on its surface, set it apart that crystals may form. 
Pour off the fluid, and dry the crystals upon bibulous paper.” 

-AckeTis Pirumpr; olim, SaccHarum Sarurni. Edin. 
Acetite of Lead; formerly, Sugar of Saturn. 

‘¢ Take of white oxide of lead, any quantity. Put it into 
a cucurbit, and pour over it ten times its weight of distilled 
acetous acid. Let the mixture stand upon a warm sand-bath 
until the acid becomes sweet; then let this be poured off, and 
add fresh portions of ‘acid saccessively, until no more sweetness 
- is communicated. Evaporate all the fluid, freed’from impu- 
rities, in a glass yessel to the consistence of thin honey, and 
set it aside in a cold place that crystals may form, which are 
to be dried intheshade. Evaporate again the residuary liquor, 
that new crystals may be obtained; and repeat the evaporation 
until no more are formed.’’ 

Acetas PirumBr. Dub. Acetate of Lead’. | 

‘ Take of subacetate of lead, called Cerussa, any quantity ; 
distilled vinegar, ten dimes its weight. Digest them in a glass 
vessel until the vinegar becomes sweet; and having poured this 
off, add more, until it ceases to become sweet. Filter the so- 


? Of the three appellations given to this salt by the British Colleges, that of 
the London only is correct: there is no such salt ap Acetite of lead, 
QN2 
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jead, 26 of acid, and 16 of water. 
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lution, -and crystallize by alternate slow evaporation and cool- 


ing. Dry the crystals in the-shade.” 


In these processes the acetic acid of the distilled vinegar 
unites with ‘the oxide of lead of the carbonate; and by the 
subsequent evaporations the salt crystallizes with an excess of 
acid, or in the form of a superacetate. But on account of the 


smallness of the quantity of product, the trouble and expense 


of the process, and the difficulty of obtaining the white lead 
perfectly free from whitening (carbonate of lime), with which 
it is generally adulterated, the preparation of this salt is sel- 
dom undertaken by. the apothécary ; so that the superacetate 
usually found in the shopsis the salt which is manufactured on 
a large scale for the use of the calico-printers, purified. It is 
chiefly prepared in Holland, in the following manner: Sheets 
of lead, coiled up, are put into pots, in which they are half 
immersed in distilled vinegar, and-digested a sufficient time. 


Before long the upper half, or that which is not immersed, is 


covered with an efflorescence of cerusse, after which it is im- 


mersed in the vinegar, and the part which was before immersed | 


is now brought up to be converted into cerusse as before, when 
the plate is again turned ; and this is repeated two or three 
times a day, until the vinegar becomes milky. This solution 
is next boiled in tinned vessels down to about one-third of the 
original quantity, then strained, and the salt crystallized’ by 
slow cooling. The crystals obtained by a second evaporation 
of the mother-water are browner, and deliquescent*: and as 
these ate generally mixed with the others, the whole requires 
to be again dissolved in rain or distilled water, and re-crystal- 
lized, before they are fit for medicinal purposes. 
Qualities. This salt, when pure, 13 inodorous, has a sweet, 
astringent taste, and crystallizes in white glossy, aciculap, flat, 
four-sided prisms, terminated -by dihedral summits, which are 


generally aggregated into irregular masses that have the ap-_ 


pearance of Jumps of sugar. Its specific gravity is 2°35 7, 
Superacetate of lead ‘slightly ¢floresces, .is soluble in 25 parts 
of distilled water at 60°; but after standing for some time a 
slight decomposition takes place, and a small portion of white 


powder is deposited. It is also soluble in alcohol. In pump 


or hard water it is instantly decomposed, forming a milky so- 
lution; and a copious precipitate falls. It reddens the vegetable 
blues; and is decomposed by the alkalies and their carbonates, 
most of the acids, and neutral salts, lime, and’‘magnesia; but 
it does not affect a solution of gum. According to the analysis 
of Thenard, the censtituents of 100 parts are 58 of oxide of 


ee 


» Aikin'’s Dictionary of Chemistry, ii. 26. 2 Hassentratz. 
3 Necholsun’s Journal, vi. 228, 
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Medical properties and uses, Taken internally, superacetate 
of lead is a very powerful astringent, and sedative. It requires 
to be exhibited, however, with great caution, and is admissible 
only 1 in cases of very urgent danger , as In violent ‘pulmonary and 
intestinal hemorrhages. Combining it with opium prevents in 
a considerable degree the deleterious effects which salts of lead 
are apt to-produce when taken into the stomach; but, even 
when so combined, the smallest dose, to certain habits s, 1S pro- 
ductive of very serious mischief. Some years ago, Dr. Hilde- 
brand of Lemberg tried this salt.in combination with opinm 
with seeming advantage in phthisis ; and it has been since 
occasionally used in this country ; but from the effects of it, 

-as far as we have observed, it is not likely to be generally em- 
ployed by British practitioners. Dissolved in a large propor- 
tion of water, it forms an excellent collyriam in’ ophthal- 
mia ; and somewhat less diluted, its solution is in common use 
as an external application in superficial inflammation. Objec- 
tions have, nevertheless, been raised to the Jong-continued ex- 
ternal use of the preparations of lead; but the daily extensive 
employment of them in this form, without any bad effects, is 
a sufficient proof that if they occasionally have produced mis- 
chief, it is rather to be attributed to some peculiar state of habit 
_ than to the natureof the remedy. 

The dose of superacetate of lead, when internally exhibited, 
should not exceed gr. fs. given every six or eight hours. It may 
be made into a pill with crumb of bread, and a portion of 
opium, according to-the circumstances of the case. Asacol- 
lyrium or lotion, the proportions may be from gr. x. ta Dj of 
the salt in f%viij of distilled water. The addition of a small 
quantity of distilled vinegar 1s necessary to prevent decomposi- 
tion, particularly when distilled water is not employed. 

Officinal preparations, Ceratum Plumbi Superacetatis. L. EB. D, 
dcidum acetosum forte, E. Solutio Acétitis Zinci, E. 


” PREPARATA E ZINCO. ” 


PREPARATIONS OF ZINC. 


CALAMINA PRAPARATA. Lond. Prepared Calamine, 

<< Burn the calamine, and beat it to powder; then bring it 
into the state of a very fine powder, in the manner directed for 
the preparation of chalk.”’ 

CarBonas ZINC] IMPURUS PRAPARATUS 3; olim, Laris 
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CALAMINARIS PR&PARATUS. E. Prepared impure Carbonate 
of Zinc ; formerly, Prepared Calamine Stone. | 

‘‘ Impure carbonate of zinc, roasted by those who make 
brass, is to be prepared in the same manner as carbonate of 
lime.” ns ae 

Lapis CALAMINARIS PRZPARATUS. Dub. Prepared Ca- 
lamine Stone. | ; 

“* Reduce calcined calamine stone to powder, and separate the 
very fine parts in manner directed for the preparation of chalk.”* 

The nature of this ore of zinc has been already stated. 
(Part i.) As it is frequently used in the form of a dry pow- 
der to excoriations, ichorous ulcers, and superficial inflamma- 
tions, dusted on the part, it requires to be rendered extremely 
fine. 

Officinal preparations. Ceratum Calamine. L.E. Unguenium Ca- 
laminaris. D. 

Oxipum ZINCI IMPURUM PRAPARATUM3; olim, TUTIA - 
PREPARATA. Edin. Prepared impure Oxide of Zinc ; for- 
merly, Prepared Tutty. | 

<¢ It is prepared in the same manner as carbonate of Jime.”’ 

_ This substance, the nature of which has been already stated, 
(Part ii.) is used for the same purposes as the former article.’ 

ZINCI OXYDUM. Lond. Oxide of Zinc’. ) 

“ Throw, gradually, small pieces of zinc into a large deep 
crucible, heated to whiteness, and inclined to one side, with 
another crucible placed over it in such a manner that the zine 
may be exposed to the action of the air, and frequently stirred 
with an iron rod. Remove, from time to time, the oxide as it 
forms, and pass the white and lighter part of it through a 
sieve. Lastly, pour water upon this, so that an impalpable 
powder may be formed in the same manner as ordered for the 
preparation of chalk.” 

Oxipum Zinci. Edin. Oxide of Zinc. 

© Let a large crucible be placed in a furnace filled with 
burning coals, in such a manner as to be somewhat inclined to 
its mouth, and when the bottom of it is heated to'a moderate 
degree of redness, throw into it a piece of zinc about the 
weight-of one drachm. The zinc is soon inflamed, and con- 
verted into white flocculi, which are occasionally to he removed 
from the surface of the, metal by means of an iron spatula, 
that the combustion may be more complete; and when the 
inflammation is over, remove the oxide of zinc from the crn- 
cible.. Throw in then another piece, and let the operation be 


? Formerly Zincum calcinatun.. 'The ancients, whe were acquainted with it, 
called it pompholyx ; and by the early chemists it was named Neil allum, Lana 
_philosophica, and Flores xixct, 
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repeated as often as is necessary. Finally, let the oxide of 
zinc be prepared in the same manner as carbonate of lime.” 

| . Dublin. 

«Take of zinc broken into small pieces, any quantity. 
Throw these, at intervals, into a sufficiently large crucible ~ 
heated to whiteness, and placed with its mouth inclined towards 
the mouth of the furnace. After each piece of zinc is thrown 
in, invert over the crucible another crucible, but loosely, so as 
not to exclude the air. Preserve the light, very white, sublimed 
powder for use.” 

In these processes the crucible must be heated above 700? of 
Fahrenheit, which is the point of ignition of zinc. At this 
temperature the metal inflames, burning with a dazzling white 
and green flame; and by attracting the oxygen of the air is 
converted into a white oxide, which is partly volatilized in the 
form of very light. floceuli.. The elevation of these floccult, 
however, is owing to the current of air excited by the force of 
the combustion; for the oxide itself is not volatile, but accu- 
mulates in the crucible.so rapidly that it must be withdrawn 
to allow the access of the air for keeping up the combustion. 
If the crucible be sufficiently capacious, there is no necessity 
for covering it with another, by which the operation is always 
impeded. ‘The subsequent levigation is intended to remove 
any particles of metallic zinc, which are generally involved in 
the oxide’. Pay. 

Qualitres. Oxide of zinc thus prepared is inodorous, insi- 
pid, of a purewhite colour, infusible in the fire, insoluble in 
water and alcohol, but entirely soluble in acids, and is not al- 
tered by exposure to the air. According to Proust, 100 parts 
of it. consist of 80 of zinc, and 2O of oxygen*. It is often 
adulterated with chalk, and sometimes contains white lead. 
By pouring sulphuric acid on the specimen, the first is disco- 
vered by the effervescence that is excited, the second by an 
insoluble sulphate of lead being formed. 

Medical properties and uses. Oxide of zinc is tonic and 
antispasmodic; and has been advantageously used in chorea, 
epilepsy 3, and some other spasmodic affections; but it is chiefly 
used as amjexternal application. (See Ung. Zinci.) 

The dose as an internal remedy may be from gr. j to gr. vj, 
given twice a day. | : 

Officinal preparation. _ Unguentum Zinct. L. &. D. 


?'This oxide may also be readily prepared by d‘ssolving zinc in diluted sul- 
phuric or nitric acid, and precipitating by potash. The washed precipitate 1s 
oxide of zinc, containing, according to Vauquelin, 0:21 of oxygen. 

2 Annales de Chimie, xxxv. 51, 3 Duncan’s Med. Gomment. tii. 213, 
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ZINCI SULPHAS. Lond. “Sulphate of Zinc. goviaat 

*¢ Take of zinc broken into small pieces, three ounces; sul- 
phuric acid, five ounces; water, four pints. Mix them in a- 
glass vessel, and, the effervescence being over, filter the solu- 
tion through paper; then boil it until a pellicle begins to form 
on the surface, and setit aside to crystallize.” 

Edinburgh: 

“¢ Take of zinc cut into small pieces, three ounces ; sulphuric 
acid, jive ounces ; water, twenty ounces. Mix them, and the 
effervescence being finished, digest for a short time on hot 
sand. Then filter the décanted solution through paper, and 
after due evaporation, setit apart that crystals may be anno ree a 

Dubiin. 

“ Take of zinc reduced to powder in the same manner ag 
tin, three ounces ; sulphuric acid, five ounces ; water, @ pint. 
Pour the acid previously dilated with the water upon the zine 
put into a glass vessel; digest for a short time after the effer- - 
vescence ceases 5 dba? evaporate toa propet pent the strained 
solution, and set it aside to crystallize.” 

The directions of the Dublin College for granulating the 
zinc are to be adopted in preference to those of the other Col- 
leges for dividing it. In these processes the acid enables the 
zinc to decompose the water, and the metal is oxidized by at- 
tracting its oxygen, while its hydrogen is disengaged with ef- 
fervescence. The oxide thus formed combines with the acid, 
forming sulphate of zinc, which is obtained in crystals by the 
subsequent evaporation. The greater part, however, of the 
sulphate of zinc of the shops is prepared on a large scale, and 
purified in the manner that shall be immediately noticed. It 
is denominated white vitriol in the language of commerce, and 
is manufactured largely both in Germany ' and England. In 
Germany it is prepared by exposing roasted blende to the air 
and humidity; by which means the metal is gradually oxidized, 
and combined with the sulphuric acid also formed from the 
sulphur contained in the blende. The sulphate thus produced 
is separated from the earthy parts of the blende by lixiviation, 
and after being boiled down is crystallized, or rather concreted, 
into hard granular masses resembling loaf sugar, and generally 
contains sulphate of iron, of lead, and sometimes of copper. 
In England it ‘is prepared generally by. the direct combimation © 
of its “constituents ; s but although’ purer than the foreign’ salt, 
yet the English w hite vitriol contains almost always iron. Both - 
_ kinds are purified by solution | in water, and then alone the 


* Beckman, in his History of Iuventions, says it-was first made at Ramelsberg 
in Germany, about the middle of the 16th century; and ascribes the invention 
to j ulius duke of Brunswick. 
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solution to evaporate very slowly in an open vessel containing 
some granulated zinc; the sulphate of lead will subside, and 
the other foreign salts be decomposed by the metallic zinc. 
The purified sulphate of zinc may be then crystallized by lixi- 
viation and evaporation’, y } a 8 

Qualities. Pure sulphate of zinc, or rather supersulphate, 
for it contains an excess of acid and reddens the vegetable 
blues, is inodorous, and has a slightly acidulous, styptic, me- 
tallic taste. It crystallizes in transparent, colourless, flattish, 
tetrahedral prisms terminated by quadrangular pyramids; efflo- 
resces slightly in the air; is soluble in 2°5 times its weight of 
water at 60°, and in less than its own weight of boiling water. 
It is decomposed by. the alkalies, earth, and hydrosulphurets ; 
and throws down a dirty-looking precipitate from astringent 
vegetable infusion, with which, therefore, it 1s incompatible in 
prescriptions. According to the analysis of Dr. Thomson, 
the constituents of 100 parts of the pure crystallized salt are 
28°2 of oxide of zinc, 25.8 of acid, and 46 of water. 

Medical properties and uses.’ Sulphate of zinc is tonic and 
astringent, and in large doses emetic. As a tonic it is less 
heating and stimulant than sulphate of iron, and hence is pre- 
ferable in phthisis and other diseases attended with great irri- 

- tability and general weakness. It is also useful in dyspepsia, 
fluor albus, and some convulsive affections, as pertussis, cho- 
rea, and epilepsy; in which diseases it 1s, generally combined 
with myrrh, bitter extracts, opium, extract of hemlock, or di- 
gitalis, according to the circumstances of the case. As an 
emetic it operates almost instantaneously, and therefore is 
often employed to empty the stomach at the commencement 
of the paroxysm of intermittent fever, and in other cases in 
which quick vomiting is required. As an external application 
this salt dissolved in rose-water, in the proportion of grs. ij to 
13} of rose-water, forms an excellent collyrium in the latter 
stage of ophthalmia, after the inflammatory action has sub- 
sided; it is a good injection in a similar stage of gonorrhcea; 
and a lotion in some kinds of superficial inflammations. 

The dose to produce vomiting is from gr. x to 3fs; and as 
a tonic from gr: j to gr. ij, given twice a day. . | 

Officinal preparations. Solutio Sulphatis Zinci. E. Liquor Alu- 
minis compositus. L. Solutio Acetitis Zinci. E. D. 

SOLUTIO SULPHATIS ZINCI. Edin.” Solution of Sul- 
phate of Zinc. . 

“* Take of sulphate of zinc, sixteen grains; water, eight 
ounces; diluted sulphuric acid, sixteen drops. Dissolve the 
sulphate of zinc in the water, and, having added the acid, fil- 


~ 


1 Aikin’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 
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ter the solution through paper.” This formula is given under 
the idea of the common sulphate of zinc, (which often contains , 
some excess of oxide,) beg employed. The superabundant 
oxide, if present, is dissolved by the acid, so that a solution of 
an uniform strength is always obtained. tj is sufhciently strong 
for the purposes of a collyrium in chronic ophthalmia; but 
the addition of the azid renders it less to be used as an in 
jection in gonorrheea. 


SOLUTIO ACETITIS ZINCI. Edin. Solution of Acetite 
of Zinc. 

“ Take of sulphate of zine, one drachm; distilled water, ten 
ounces. Dissolve. Take also of acetite (superacetate) of lead, 
four scruples ; distilled water, éen ounces. Dissolve. Mix these 
solutions, and after the mixture has remained for some time 
at rest, filter it.” 

In this: process a donble decomposition takes place: the sul- 
pburic acid of the sulphate of zinc unites with the oxide of 
lead of the superacetate of lead, whilst its acid combines with 
the disengaged zinc. The former salt being insoluble, is pre-., 
cipitated in the form of a heavy white powder, but the acetate 
of zinc remains dissolved ; and thus its solution, which is co- 
lourless and Jimpid, is easily separated by filtration. 

Medical properties and uses. This solution is astringent ; 
and was long employed before it was introduced into the phar- 
macopeeia, and even before its nature was clearly understood, 
It is anuseful collyrium in chronic ophthalmia, and in the acute _ 
variety of this disease after the inflamed vessels are unloaded, 
and the inflammatory action subdued. It is also an useful in- 
jection in the advanced stage of gonorrhea. 


TINCTURA ACETAT IS ZINCI. Dub. Tincture of Ace- 
tate of Zinc. 

‘* Take of sulphate of zinc, acetate of kali, of each, an ounce. 
Rub them together, and add of rectified spirit of wine, one pint. 
Macerate fora week with occasional agitation; and filter through 
‘paper.’ 

Jn this process a double decomposition also takes place, ace- © 
tate of zinc and sulphate of potass being produced; the for- 
, mer of which is dissolved in the spirit, while the latter remains 

undissolved, and therefore. is easily separated. It is a tedious 
process, and possesses no aduanteass over the former to re- 
commend it, ~ 

Medical’ properties and uses. This tincture is astringent ; 

but requires to be diluted with water before it can be “used 

either as a collyrium or injection. It might be advantageously 
employed as an internal remedy in dyspepsia and other debilities 
of the stomach. 
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VEGETABILLIA. 


VEGETABLES. 


\ 


Tue collection of vegetables cannot be attended to by the apo- 
thecary, and, consequently, the directions necessary for that 
purpose are of less importance to him than a knowledge of the 
botanical characters of plants, and the appearances they assume 


when collected under proper circumstances and well dried: for 


inert plants are often introduced by the collectors among those 
which possess the most active properties; and from a careless 
or an improper mode of drying them, the medicinal virtues of 
the majority of plants are altogether destroyed. When, how- 
ever, opportuniiies permit the apothecary to'he his own collec- 
tor, these should not be neglected; and the collection and dry- 
ing of some plants, particularly foxglove and hemlock, should 
never be left to the common collector... The following general 
directions are, therefore, given in the London, Pharmacopeeia 
for collecting vegetable substances. 

_ © VEGETABLES are tobe gathered from the soil and situations 
where they spontaneously grow, in a dry season, and when no 
dew is upon them: they are to be collected every year, and 
any which shall have been longer kept are tobe thrown away.’ 

“* Roors, for the most’ part, are to be dug up before their 
stems or leaves shoot forth.” This direction may be follawed 
when the roots are cultivated ; but if the prior directions be at- 
tended to, it Is not easy to eanceive by what means the roots 
are to be discovered before the stems are put forth. The object 
of the order is the obtaining the roots with their active princi- 
ples in the most concentrated state; and this may be effected 
by digging them up late in autumn, or early in winter, after 
the sap is completely detruded to the root, and the stem 1s wi- 
thered but yet attached to the root, by which its situation is 
pointed out. If any change in the composition of the juices 

takes place during the cessation of vegetation 10 winter, It 1s 
probable that the same will happen, if the root, after being dug 
up, be preserved in sand. - 

«* Banks are to be collected at that season in which they 
are more easily separated from the wood.”’ Spring is the sea- 
son here alluded to; as atthis time, after the sap begins to 
ascend, the bark is 10 general very easily separated. But a 
More important reason may be given for preferring this period, 
as in spring the active principles deposited in the proper cells 
of the bark are most abundant: thus, oak bark collected in 


. 
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spring contains four times more tannin than that which is col- | 


lected in winter'. 3 

‘© LEAVES are to be gathered after the flowers have expanded, 
and befote the seeds are mature. | \ 

‘¢ FLOWERS are to be gathered when just opened.’? There 
is, however, one exception to this rule in the red rose, which 
must be gathered before the buds are expanded. 

‘¢ SEEDS are to be collected when they are ripe, and before 
they drop from the plant. They ought to be preserved in their 


_ seed vessels.” 

VEGETABILIUM PRAIPARATIO. Lond. Preparation 
of Vegetables. 

‘¢ VEGETABLES soon after they-are gathered, except those 
which are to be used in the recent state, are to be lightly spread 
out, and dried as quickly as possible with a heat so gentle that 
their colour will not be altered; and then preserved In proper 
situations or vessels, where the light and moisture ‘are ex- 
cluded.’? The vessels best adapted for this purpose are large 
brown paper bags; and we have found, that it is better to pre- 
serve those leaves, the virtues of which are connected with 
their colour, as hemlock and foxyvlove, in this state, than in 
the form of powder, a small portion only being occasionally 
powdered for current use. 

‘* Roots, which are required to be preserved fresh, should 
be buried in dry sand. The Sau1Ly root (bulb), before dry- 
ing it, is to be denuded of the arid coats, and cut transversely 
into thin slices. 2 

‘¢ PuLPy FRUITS, if they be unripe, .of ripe and dried, are 
to be placed in a damp situation, until they become soft: then 
press out the pulp through a hair sieve; afterwards boil with a 
gentle heat, frequently stirring ; and finally, dissipate the wa- 
ter in a water-bath, until the pulp acquires a proper consistence. 

<¢ Over the bruised pods of Cassia pour boiling water, so as 
to wash out the pulp, which is to be first pressed thraugh a 
sieve with great holes, and afterwards through a hair sieve ; 
then dissipate the waterin a water-bath until the pulp acquires 
a proper consistence. gee, 

_. Press through a sieve the pulp or juice of ripe and fresh 
fruits, without boiling them.” | Be Se aaa 
_. HERBARUM ETF FLORUM EXSICCATIO. Edin. The 
Drying-of Herbs and Flowers. | 

«¢ Herps and flowers are to be dried by the gentle heat of a 
stove or a common fire, in such a quantity at once as will ad- 
mit of the operation being very quickly finished: for by this 


ff 


? Vide Biggin’s Table, Phil. T-ans. 1799. 
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means their powers are better preserved the indication of which. 
is the perfect preservation of their natural ‘colour. 

“¢ The leaves of HEmtock, and of ther plants containing 
a subtile volatile matter, are, when dried, to be immediately 


reduced to powder, and Iprenerved in well stopped glass ves- 
ie 


‘ HERBARUM EXSICCATIO. © Dub. The Drying of 


Herts. 


«‘ Put the fresh leaves of the herb, gathered hdd it is in 
flower, into paper bags, and expose them to a low heat for an 
hour; then strew them lightly upon a sieve, and dry them as 
quickly as possible, taking care that their green colour be not 
injured by too much heat: but if the herbs are to be used un- 
der the form of powder, let them be immediately powdered, 
and the _powder preserved in well closed opaque phials. 

<¢ Herbs and flowers from which oils and distilled waters are 
to be obtained, should be dried.as soon as they are collected.” 


SCILLA MARITIMA EXSICCATA. Edin. © Dried Sea- 
squall, 

Te Cut the root (dwlb) of the sea-squill, freed from its exter- 
nal coat, ‘transversely into thin slices, and dry it by a gentle 
heat. The indication of its being properly dried, is the reten- 
tion of its bitterness and acrimony after it has become friable.” 
The directions of the Dublin College are similar. (See Pulvis 
Sciliz among the Powders.) After the squill has been pro- 


_ perly dried, in which operation it loses seven-eighths of its 


weight, it must be kept.in a dry place, as it is apt-to retain its 
moisture in some degree, and become mouldy. It cannot, 
however, be long preserved in the state of powder without be- 
coming almost inert. 


/ PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. Edin. Extraction of Pulps. 
** Fruits which afford a pulp, if unripe, or if ripe and dry, 
are to be boiled in a small portion ‘of water till they SOM 4 
soft; then the pulp i is to be pressed through a hair sieve, and 
afterwards boiled in an earthen vessel with a gentle heat, stir- 
ring frequently to preventit from burning, “until it acquires 

the consistence of honey. 

‘In like manner the pulp of Cassra FrstuLAis to be boiled 
ont from the bruised pod, and then brought to a proper consist- 
ence by evaporating the water. 

“¢ The pulps of recent and ripe fruits are to be pressed through 


_a sieve without being previously boiled.”’ 


Dublin. 
“Tf the fruits, the pulps of which are to be extracted, be 
unripe, or ripe and dry, they are to be boiled in a small portion 
of water until they become soft; and then the pulps pressed 
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through a hair sieve, are to be reduecd by slow evaporation to 
a proper thickness.” 


SUCCI. Edin.: Juices. 

The juices of fresh vegetables obtained by expression con 
tain, besides the sap of which they chiefly consist, mucilage, 
fecula, extractive matter, and the other proper juices of the 
plant. When newly expressed these matters are mixed toge- 
ther, and form a viscid heterogeneous fluid, which gradually 


‘separates by rest into two parts; the one formed of a deposit 


s 


of all the insoluble components of the juice generally involved 
in mucilaginous matter; the other a clear liquor consisting of 
water holding some mucilage in solution, with the acids and 


. salts, if any, and other soluble principles of the juice. As the 


clear liquor is that which is wished to be obtained for medical 
use, it 1s separated by first decanting it from the deposit, then 
filtering it repeatedly through a linen cloth, and adding about 


_one-fortieth part of its weight of alcohol; after which it is al- 


lowed to remain at rest for some time, and again filtered pre- 
vious to being put into the bottles in which it is intended to be 
preserved. The bottles should be kept in a cool cellar, and 
sunk up to the neck in sand. | 

Various other methods, also, are employed for depurating 
vegetable juices; but as these preparations are now almost ob- 
solete, we do not think it necessary to detail them. By what- 
ever means they are prepared, vegetable juices undergo chemi- 
cal changes, and spontaneous decompositions from keeping, 
which must necessarily effect their virtues as medicines. They 
are therefore properly rejected from the London and the Dub- 
lin’ pharmacopeeias, and the following is the only officinal juice 
retained by the Edinburgh College. 


SUCCUS COCHLEARLA COMPOSITUS; vulgo, SUC- 
CI AD SCORBUTICOS, Edin. Compound Juice of Scurvy 
Grass. | 

“¢ Take of juice of scurvy grass, juice of water-cresses, ex- 
pressed from the fresh gathered herbs, juice of Seville oranges, 
of each two pounds; spirit of nutmeg, halfa pound. Mixthem, 
and set apart the. mixture until the impurities subside, then 
decant off the clear liquor.” 

Medical properties and uses. This composition is stimulant, 
aperient, and diuretic. It was formerly employed as a remedy 
in scurvy, cutaneous eruptions, and ulcerations arising from a 
bad state of habit; but itis now scarcely ever employed. The 
dose may be from £3] to f3iij, three times a day. 


The articles given in the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia under 
the title Succi spissati being associated by the London College 
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with the extracts, and the difference between these preparations 
being scarcely sufficient to constitute a meneric distinction, we 
have | thought it proper not to: alter the London arrangement in 


this respect, and have therefore placed the whole under the title 
Extracts. 


GUMMI-RESIN/E. Lond. Gumn-reEsiIns. 

© Separate Opium very carefully from all extraneous matters, 
particularly those adhering to its outside. Let it be kept ina 
SOFT state fit for forming pills; and in a HARD state, such as 
can he produced by drying it in the heat of a water-bath, so 
that it may be rubbed into powder, 

‘«¢ Those GuM-RESINS are to be preferred, which can be se- 
lected in such a state of purity as to require no purification. 
If, however, they appear to be Jess pure, boil them in water 
until they soften, and express them by a press through a hempen 
bag: then set them aside, that the resinous part may subside. 
Pour off the supernatant fluid, and evaporate it by the heat of 
a water-bath, adding the resinous part towards the end of the 
operation, and mixing it intimately with the pray part so 
as to form one mass. 

«* Those Gum-rxsins which easily eek aré to be purified 


by putting them into an ox bladder, and holding them in boil- 


ing water until they become soft enough to be freed from their 


- impurities by pressing them through a : hempen bag. 


« Dissolve the BALSAM OF sTORAX in rectified spirit, and 
‘strain it; then distil off the spirit by a gentle heat, until the 
balsam acquire a proper consistence.” 

Gum-resins which require to be treated in the above man- 


“ner are unfit for internal use,.and should be kept chiefly for 


forming plasters and for other external purposes. The degree 
of heat, although not more than sufficient for the liquefaction 


'- of the ‘substances, is nevertheless enough to dissipate many of 


their odorous and volatile principles, and uccasion some changes 
of composition. The directions for the treatment of opium 
are sufficient for freeing it from all the grosser impurities ; and 
as the remedy remains “unaltered, i its strength j 1 preserved un- 
impaired ; whereas when spirit is employed, as was formerly 
ordered in the London Pharmacopoeia, and-is still by the Dib- 
lin College, it always suffers. 


OPIUM PURIFICATUM. Dub. Purified Opium. 

‘¢ Take of opium cut into small pieces, one pound; proof 
spirit, ¢welve pints. Digest with a gentle heat and frequent 
agitation, uotil the opium is dissolved: then filter the : solution 
through paper, and disti! it from a retort to separate the spirits ; 
pour out the residu: iry liquor, and evaporate it until the extract 
be of a proper thickness, Purified opium must be kept in 
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two states; one soft, proper for forming pills, and one hued 
capable of being. reduced to powder.” — 


STYRAX PURIFICATA, Dub. ‘Purified Storax. 
« Digest the storax in ‘tepid water until it softens; then press 
' 3tin a press between iron plates heated with boiling water; and 
finally, separate it from the water,’ 
In this process a ‘considerable part of the benzoic acid of the 
-storax is dissipated by the heat of the iron plates, and the efh- 
cacy of the remedy consequently diminished. Hence the di- 
rections of the London ee for purifying this substance are 
to be preferred. 


OLEA EXPRESSA. | : 


EXPRESSED OILS. 


VEGETABLES yield two distinct species of oil, one of which is 
volatile at a high temperature, but the other cannot be volati- 
lized without suffering decomposition. The first. of these is 
termed Volatile Oils, the second, Fixed Oils ; a name properly 
adopted by the Edinburgh College, and more suitable than 
Expressed Oils, the epithet given to this class of substances by 
the London and the Dublin Colleges. 

Frxep Oits are obtained from fruits and seeds either by ex- 
pression or decoction with water. The dicotyledons or seeds 
with two seed-lobes yield the greatest portion of oil. When the 
first process is employed, the fruit or seed is put into a strong 
hempen bag, and subjected to the press; during the action of 
which the oil is forced out, generally combined with some 
other of the vegetable principles, which are afterwards sepa- 

rated by subsidence. The process is facilitated, and the quan- 


tity of oil increased, by heating the plates of the press, or pre- 


viously roasting the seeds; but the oil: thus obtained is more 
liable to become rancid, and hence the cold-drawn oils are 
always preferred for medicinal purposes. _When the oil is to™ 
be obtained by decoction, the fruits or seeds are to be bruised 
previous to being boiled ; and the oil-which is separated isto be 
skimmed off from the surface of the water on which it swims. 
Fixed oils have different degrees of consistence: They are, 
¥luid at the ordinary temperature of the. atmosphere, con- 
sealing in a temperature a little higher than the freezing point 
of water. 2. Concrete at the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere, and require a higher degree for their liquefaction. 
The first are denominated fund oils ; the second, vegetable but- 
ters. 
1. Fluid fixed oils are generally sestame and nearly insipid, © 
or have a mild _ taste. They are transparent, viscid so as to. 
run in streaks upon the sides of glass yessels, and haye gene- 
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rally a slight yellow or green tinge. ‘They are lighter than 
water, but differ from each other in specific gravity. At about 
600° of Fahrenheit they boil; and are then volatilized, but in 
a state of partial decomposition; the vapour readily catches 
fire, and burns with a yellow flame. When exposed to the 
atmosphere at a high natural .temperature, such as exists in 
summer or in heated rooins, the fixed oils expressed without 
heat become thick, lose much of their transparency, acquire a 
sharp taste and a disagreeable odour, and are then said. to be 
rancid ; but when heat has been used in their expression, they 
only become thick, and acquire resinous properties. In both 
cases the changes are produced by the absorption of oxygen; 
but in the first case, owing to the combination of the oxygen 
with some of the vegetable principles present in the cold-drawn 
oil, sebacic acid is formed; and by its «ffusion through the 
oil the change in its properties is produced. 

Fixed oils are insoluble in water; but they may be 
mingled through water, and kept suspended in it by means of 
mucilage or yolk of egg. They are nearly insoluble in alco- 
hol and ether; but unite readily with each other, with volatile 
oils, and with resinous substances. With the alkalies they 
combine, and form soaps; but with the acids undergo decom- 
position: and when boiled with some of the metallic oxides, 
tough solid:compounds er plasters_are produced. 

2. Concrete fixed oils possess nearly the same properties as 
the fluid fixed oils. They are, however, more.soluble in alcohol 
and ether, but are not capable of entering so readily into com- 
binations with thealkalies. The ultimate constituents of fixed 
oil aré carbon and hydrogen. 

For medicinal purposes these oils are required to be free from 
rancidity; consequently, they must be preserved in closed ves- 
sels, and carefully excluded from the aif. aaa 


OLEUM AMYGDALA, Lond. Oil of the Almond. 

<¢ Macerate almonds, either. bitter or sweet, in cold water 
for twelve hours, and bruise them 3 afterwards express the oil 
without heat.” 

OLEuM AMYGDAL& commMonis, Edin. Oil of the Almond. - 

‘© Take of fresh almonds, any quantity. Bruise them in a 
stone-mortar, then put them into a hempen sack, and express 
the oil by a press without heat.” 

Oteum Amyepararum. Dub. O2l of Almonds. 

<¢ Bruise fresh almonds in a mortar; and then express the 
oil by a press, without heat.” | : 

Although the sweet almond only is ordered by the British Col- 
leges, yet the bitter almond also may be used, the oil obtained 
from both being equally free from bitterness. Sixteen ounces of 
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almonds yield about five ounces! of a bland inodorous oil of 
a very slightly sweetish taste, which is at first a little turbid, 
but soon becomes clear. Its colour is a very pale greenish 
yellow, and its specific gravity °9327. The oil from the bitter 
almond, it is said, keeps longer without growing rancid than 
that from the sweet almond. 

Medical properties and uses. This vil is demulcent and 
emollient, and is used in coughs and other pulmonary com- 
plaints, united with water by means of mucilage or the yolk 
of ege and sugar. A mixture of f3iv of almond oil, and ™ viij 
of acetate of lead, forms a useful injection at the commence- 
ment of gonorrhoea. The dose of the oil is from f5iv to £3}. | 


OLEUM LINI. Lond. Dub. OLEUM LINI USI- 
TATISSIMI. Edin. . O7t of Linseed. | 

«© Bruise the seeds of common flax, and afterwards express 
the oi] without heat.” 

The proportion of oil thus obtained is about 20 per cent. of: 
the seed employed. It is combined with a considerable portion 
of mucilage?, has a strong disagreeable odour, and a nauseous 
taste; is not congealed except by a cold below 0° of Fahren- 
heit; and boils at 600° of the same scale. Its colour isa high 
yellow ; and its specific gravity °932 +. 

Medical properties and uses. Linseed oi! is emollient, de- 
mulcent, and slightly laxative. On account of its nauseous 
taste it is seldom used as an internal remedy, although it has 
been given with advantage in ileus when purgatives have failed. 
- It is chiefly employed in’ the form of glyster, im flatulent 
colic attended with costiveness, and in abrasions of the rec- 
tum; and is an useful application to burns, espectally when 
combined with lime-water. The dose, when taken by the 
mouth, is from f3fs to 15); but from f3ij to f3vj may be 
given at onee, per anum. 

Officinal preparation. Linimentum Aquee Calcis, E. 


OLEUM RICINI. Lond. Castor O:l. 


© Bruise castor seeds, previously decorticated; and express. 
the oil without heat.” | A 

The mode of obtaining this oil, with its qualities and medi- 

einal virtues, have been already noticed. (See Ricinus, Part ii.) 


* About 3ii} more may be obtained by impregnating’ the marc with the steam’ 
ef boiling water. 

2 Fabroni. , 

9 The oil usually prepared on a great scale is more free from mucilage, the 
seeds being roasted before they are subjected to the press: 

4 Shaw’e Boyle, ti, 346. 
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OLEA DISTILLATA. 
DistiLep; or VoLATILE OILS. 


_ Votatite Oixs are vegetable products; found in almost 
every part of the vegetable body, except the cotyledons of the 
seeds, the part in which dlmost always the fixed oils are cone 
tained. In some plants the volatile oil exists in distinct vesi- 
cles, and is obtainéd by simple expression, but in general it 
can only be obtairied by distillation; whence the name Di- 
stilled Oils; given to this class of substances by the London 
College: and as the ddour of plants generally depends on their 
‘volatile oils, the Dublin College, following the example of the 
older chemists, who denominated them Essences, have adopted 
the term Essential Oils. The expressed volatile oils are now 
rejected from all the pharmacopceias; and the whole of those 
retairied dre procured by distillation. 
_ Volatile oil is obtained from both recent and dried plants. 
When fresh plants are to be employed, they require no previous 
treatment ; but when the plants are dry, or woods or barks 
are to be eniployed, the plants must he macerated in water for 
semé time, and the woods and barks be previously rasped. 
The distillation is performed in the following manner. The 
plants, or the parts of them containing the oil, are to be put 
into 4 tinned copper still; and closely pressed down ; after 
which, as much water is to be poured in as will be sufficient to 
cover the materials, The head of the still, which should be 
low; is then to be luted on; the fire lighted, and so regulated as 
to keep the contents of the still scarcely up to the boiling point ; 
and the distillation continued, until the condensed vapour 
comes over nearly insipid and inodofous. During this process 
the volatile oil rises with the watery vapour, from which, how~ 
ever, the gieater part of it again separates, after it has re- 
thained at rest for some hours in a cool place, and either floats 
On the surface of the water, or sinks to tlie bottom, according 
to its specific gravity. The complete separation of the oil is 
effected by an instrtiment called a sepatatory (see Part i.) ; 
and the water is to be again used for a second distillation of 
_ fresh materials, by which, as it is already impregnated with as 
much of the oil as it can dissolve, the product of oil of the 
second, atid every subsequent distillation, wil] be consequently 
greater than that of the first; but it is not till ‘* the tenth 
distillation, in some cases, that the produce of the oil attains 
its maximum '.” By the same process volatile oils are ob- 
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tained from balsams, resins, gum-resins, and turpentines. They 
have not their characteristic qualities im perfection immedi- 
ately after their distillation, but have a disagreeable empyreu- 
matic odour; to dissipate which they must be allowed to stand 
for some days in vessels loosely covered with paper, before 
they be put into. the bottles in which they are to be preserved, 
which should be opaque. 

Although all volatile oils agree in their chemical properties 
in such a degree as to constimte them members of the same 
class of substances, yet they differ greatly in their qualities 
from each other, and in the proportions in which they are ob-, 
tained. 

Volatile oil is completely evaporated when heated im the 
open air; a property which is taken advantage of as a test of 
its purity ; for if it be adulterated with fixed oil, which is not 
cunfreguently the case, by beating a small portion of it ona 
piece of ‘clean paper a greasy spot will remain, whereas if the 
volatile oil be pure the paper will be left perfectly clean. Ina 
higher temperature volatile oils are readily ignited, and burn 
with a bright white flame, emitting.a large quantity of black 
dense smoke; and with the production of a large proportion 
of carbonic acid and water. 

Volatile oils exposed to the open air become deeper-coloured, 
more viscid, less odorous, and gradually assume the form of 
resins. These changes, Dr. Priestley ascertained", depend 
upon the absorption of oxygen; and hence the necessity of — 
preserving volatile oils in small phials, completely full, and 
well corked. An oil which has become thick and scentless 
may be rectified by re-distilling it, with scme of the same 
kind of plant trom which it was originally extracted, or with. 
alcohol er-sulpburic ether? ; a limpid odorous oil comes over, | 
and resin remains 1n the retort. : 

These oils are very sparingly soluble in water, and render it 
milky when agitated with it, communicating to it their odour : 
they are all soluble in alcohol, ether, and the fixed oils in vari- 
ous ‘proportions. From their solubility in alcohol. they are 
sometimes adulterated with that fluid; but the fraud may be 
detected by agitating some of the suspected oil with water; 
when if the oil contain alcohol an increase of temperature 
will be indicated by the thermometer, but not if the oil be 
pure’. The more expensive oils are also occasionally adal- 
terated with the cheaper, particularly with oil of turpentine, 
which however is readily discovered by its pecultar odour if a 
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piece of paper be dipped in the oe. oil and dried with a 
gentle heat. 

Volatile oils unite with sulphur; in a temperature sufficient 
to melt it, and form brown-coloured foetid mixtures, which 
have been denominated lalsams of sulphur. he alkalies and 
earths combine imperfectly with them, and constitute a class 
of bodies which the French chemists have denominated sapo- 
nules. The action of ‘the acids is much more violent than on 
the fixed oils. 

As medical agents, volatile oils are stimulant and aroma- 
tic. They are chiefly employed to remove nausea and fla- 
tulence, to correct the griping qualities of some purgatives, 
and the disagreeable taste of other remedies. They may be 
given, triturated with water and mucilage ; or dropped first on 
a lump of sugar, and through its medium diffused in water, 
forming a solution of what has been denominated olewm saccha- 
rum. The quantity of sugar must be moyg than ten times the 
weight of the oil; and when they are well triturated together 
the oil becomes thus completely soluble in water, and may. be 
diluted to any extent. 

Some of the more stimulant of these oils are added to em- 
brocations to be used as rubefacients.in cases of numbness, 
pains, and paralytic affections of the joints. 

The three British Colleges give the following general rules 
for the preparation of volatile oils, 

- OLEA DISTILLATA. Lond. Distilled Oils. 

«* The seeds of anise and carraway, the flowers of chamo-, 
mile and lavender, the berries of juniper and allspice, the tops 
of rosemary, and the entire plants of the other articles, dried, 
are to be employed. 

«¢ Put any one of these into an alembic, then pour in as 
much water as will cover it, and distil the oi! into a large re- 
frigeratory. 

“ The water which distils over with’ the oils of peppermint, 
spearmint, allspice, and penny-royal is to be. preserved for 
use.” 

Ovea voratiyia. Edin. Volatile Oils. . 

‘¢ These are to be prepared in the same manner as ‘the di- 
stilled waters, except that less water is to be added. Seedsand 
woody substances must be previously bruised or rasped. The 
oil distils over with the water, and, according as it is lighter or 
heavier, floats on the surface or sinks to the bottom, and is af- 
terwards separated. 

‘¢ It is also necessary to observe, i in preparing these oils and 
the distilled waters, that the quality of the substances, their 
texture, the season of the year, and similar circumstances, 
must occasion so many differences, that it is scarcely possible 
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to give any certain and general rules which shall strictly apply 
to every example. Many things, therefore, which must be 
regulated by the jadi ae of the operator, are omitted, and 
the more general only given.”’ 

OLEA ESSENTIALIA. Dub. Essential Oils. 

’ « Let the oil be extracted by distillation, from the substance 
previously macerated in water, as much water being added 
during the distillation as may be sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. 

«© Jn distilling fennel, peppermint, spearmint, penny-royal, 
and allspice, the watery fluid which comes over in distillation 
with the oil is to be preserved for use according to the direc- 
tions under the head of Distilled Waters.” . 

Few of the volatile oils are prepared by the apothecary. The 
oils of anise, chamomile, juniper, origanum, rosemary, and 
pimento are usually imported into this country; while those 
of lavender, peppermint, spearmint, and penny-royal are an- 
‘nually prepared on a large scale'. 


OLEUM ANISI. Lond... Oreum SEminumM PIMPINEL- 
tz Anist. Edin. OLvEumM Seminoum Anisi. Dub. Oil of 
Anise-seed. 

This oil is of a whitish or a pale straw-colour, has the odour 
of the plant, and a slightly pungent, bitter, sweetish taste. It 
crystallizes at 50° 1n flat tables. Sixteen pounds of anise-seeds 
yield about seven ounces of oil *, oo . 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is used chiefly as a 
carminative; and as it is less pungent than many of the other 
volatile oils, it is better adapted for relieving flatulence in chil- 
dren. Itis given in doses of from mv to 1 xv, triturated with 
sugar. . 

Oficinal preparations. Tinctura Opit ammoniata. E. Tinctura 
Opii camphorata, D 3 

OLEUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. Oil af Chamomile. 

The odour of this oil is unpleasant, and the taste pungent. 
When recently distilled the colour is a cerulean blue, but by 
age it changes to a deep yellow. Eighty-two pounds of cha- 
momile flowers yield eighteen drachnis of oil *. 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is suppased to possese 
antispasmodic powers; and is therefore sometimes recom- 
mended in cramp of the stomach, and as an adjunct to purga- 
tive pills. _The dose isfrom My to Mx, but it is seldom used, 

OLFUM CARUI. Lond. Oxtzum Seminum Carutl,. 
Dub. Oil of Carraway. ne 

Six pounds of carraway-seeds yield four ounces and a half 


* London Medical Review, April, 1810. 156. 2 Baumé. 
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of oil'.. It has an aromatic odour, and a ‘sweetish pungent 
taste; is viscid, and ofa yellow colour. Its specific gravity is 
°946'. 

Medical properties and uses. Oil of carraway is stimulant 
and carminative. It is chiefly used as an adjunct to purgative 
pills, and to cover the disagreeable flavour of other substances. 
The dose is from mj to mx. 

Officinal preparations, Electuarium Senne. D, Confectio Scam- 
moni. L, Pilule Aloescomp. L. Pilule Aloes, cum Myrrha. D. 

OLEUM SEMINUM FOZNICULI DULCIS. Dub. Oil 
of Fennel Seeds. 

Seventy-five pounds of fennel seeds yield thirty ounces of 
oil?, which is colourless, and eongeals at 50°. It has the 
odour of the plant, and a hot sweetish taste. Its specific gra- 
vity is *997 3, | 

Medial properties and uses. The same as these of the 
plant. The usual dose is from 1Lijto mxx: it is rarely used, 


OLEUM JUNIPERI. Lond. Oteum Baccarum Juntr- 
PERL COMMUNIS. Edin. Oxeum BaccaRuM JUNIPERI. 
Dub. Oil of Juniper, 

Forty-eight pounds of juniper berries yield six ounces of 
oil?, of a specific gravity °6113, Its odour is similar to that 
of turpentine, and the taste hot and acrid. It has a greenish- 
esi colour, is viscid, and deposits a feculent matter when 

ong kept. , When genuine it Js soluble in alcohol. 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is carminative, dia- 
phoretic, and diuretic. It is sometimes given in dropsy, and 
may be added to foxglove when it is exhibited in the form of 

ills, The dose is from mij to mx, combined with water 
fy means of sugar or mucilage. ' 


OLEUM LAVANDUL. Lond. Oxzeum Spicarum 
FLORENTIUM LavanDUL# Spica. Edin. Otezum FLorum 
LavanDuLa. Dub, Ouzl of Lavender, 

One pound nine ounces of this oil are obtained from eighty 
pounds of lavender flowers. The odour is very fragrant, and 
the taste warm and agreeable. Its colour is a pale lemon-yel- 
low, and its specific gravity -9363, 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is stimulant and cor- 
dial. It is chiefly used in hysteria and nervous headach, in 
doses of from ™Jjto mv, given on a lump of sugar. 

Officinal preparation, Unguentum Sulphuris. E. 

OLEUM RADICIS LAURI SASSAFRAS. Edin. OLtEuM 
Corticis ET Licni Sassarpas. Dub. Oil of Sassafras. 

Sixty pounds of sassafras yicld twelve ounces' of a yiseid 


+ Baume. 2 Dehne, a Lewis, 
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yellow oil, heavier than water, its specific gravity being 
1:0947. Its odour is fragrant, and its taste hot and acrid, ex- 
coriating the lips when incautiously tasted. 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is stimulant, and | 
supposed to be also sudorific and diuretic. It has been given 
in chronic rheumatism, scurvy, and some cutanéous affections. 
The dose is from mj to m x3 but it is scarcely everordered. , 


OLEUM MENTH4 PIPERITZE. Lond. Ottum Hers 
MENTH# PIPERIT# FLORENTIS. Edin. OLEum Herp 
FLORESCENTIS MENTH# Prreritipis. Dub. Oil of Pep- 
permint. mae 

Four pounds of the dried plant vield three drachms of this 
oil'. Its odour is strong, its taste very pungent, but at the 
Same time impressing a sensation of coldness, and its colour 
brownish vellow. . 

Medical properties and uses. Oil of peppermint is stimu- 
lant and carminative. It is a common domestic remedy in 
cramp of the stomach, flatulent colic, and anorexia; and is 
usually rubbed up with sugar or mucilage. The dose is from 
TL} to mij. ’ 

Officinal preparations. Pilule Rheicomp. E, Pilule <Aloes cum 
Zingilere. D. ) ; 

~ OLEUM MENTH & VIRIDIS. Lond. Oreum HErsa 
‘FLORESCENTIS Mentu#& SatTivz. Dub. Ol of Spearmint. 

This oi] has a flavour similar to that of peppermint, but less 
grateful ; its taste is warm and. less pungent ; its specific gra- 
vity -9757; and itscolour greenish. | 7 

- Medical properties and uses. The same as those of oil of 
peppermint. The dose is from mij to Mv, given ona lump 
of sugar. | f 
- Offcinal preparation. Infusum Menthe compositum. — , 

OLEUM ORIGANI. Lond. Oteum HERB# FLORES- 
cENTIS OriGaNi. D. Oil of common Marjoram. 

One hundred and fifty pounds of dried leaves of common 
marjoram yield fifteen ounces of oil’, of a yellow colour, 
having the odour of the plant, and a hot acrid taste. Its spe- 
cific gravity 1s *940'. 

_ Medical properties and uses. On account of .its acrid qua- 
lity this oil is never exbibited internally. Asalocal stimulant 
it is sometimes used to allay the pain of toothach, two or three 
drops on a piece of cotton being put into the carious tooth. 

OLEUM PIMENTZE. Lond. Oxtrum Fructus Myrrt 
Pimenta. Edmn. Oxeum Baccarum Pimentz. Dub. O2/ 
of Pimento. fo 
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This oil has the agreeable odour of the pimento, with its 
pungent taste in an increased degree. It is of a reddish-brown 
colour, and is heavier than water. ‘ | 

Medical properties and uses. It has the same properties as 
allspice in a greater degree ; and is given in dyspeptic affections, 
colic, and tympanitis, in doses of from miij to Mv, rubbed 
‘with sugar, or in any proper vehicle. 

Officinal preparation. Emplastrum aromaticum. D. 

OLEUM PULEGII. Lond. Oteum HERB FLORES- 
cENTIs Putrei. Dub. Oil of Pennyroyal. 

This oil is of areddish-yellow colour, and resembles in its 
other qualities the oil of peppermint. Its) specific gravity is 
*9787. mt 

Medical properties and uses. It is stimulant and antispas- 
modic, but is scarcely ever used. The dose may be from 4 
to mv, given on a lump of sugar. } 

OLEUM ROSMARINI. Lond. Oxveum SumMitratum 
FLORENTIUM RORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Edin. OLEumM 
fiERBZ FLORESCENTIs Rorismarint. Dub. Oil of Rose- 
mary. h. 

Twenty-four pounds of the plant yield one ounce of a fluid 
colourless oil ', the odour of which is less agreeable than that 
of the plant. It deposits crystals of camphor when long 
kept. Its specific gravity is °934 *. } 

Medical properties and uses. {t is stimulant; and _fre- 
quently enters into the composition of liniments. The dase, 
as an internal remedy, may be from mij to mvj, but it is 
scarcely ever ordered, 

Officinal preparations. Tinctura Saponis, E, Alcohol ammonia- 
tum aromaticum. E. | 

OLEUM HERB FLORESCENTIS RUTAs. Dub. Oil 
of Rue. 

Twenty-one pounds of rue yield fifty-nine grains of oil’, 
which has the strong ungrateful odour and taste of the plant. 
When recently drawn the colour is yellow, but.it deepens toa 
brown by age, and deposits a brownish resinous sediment. It 
congeals at 40° Fahrenheit. 

Medical properties and uses. Oil of rue is stimulant and 
antispasmodic. It is sometimes given in hysteria, and the 
convulsive affections of infants attendant on denution; and is 
sometimes used as a rubefacient in palsy. The. dose is from 
MY to nV, triturated with sugar or mucilage. . 

OLEUM HERBA JUNIPERI SABINA. Edin. O_gum 
FotioRUM Sapinag. D. Ott of Savine. 

_ Two pounds of savine are said to yield five ounces of oil}, 


1 Baume. 3 Lewis, 3 Murray. 
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It is limpid, of a pale yellow colour, has the odour of the 
plant, and is extremely acrid to the taste. | 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is the principle on 
which the virtues of savine depend ; hence it possesses the same 
properties, and is applicable to the same purposes as the plant. 
The .dose may be from mij to vj, triturated with sugar. 


OLEUM CORNU CERVINI RECTIFICATUM, Dub. 
Rectified Oil of Hartshorn. | 

«* Take of the oil which rises in the distillation of the vola- 
tile liquor of hartshorn, ¢hree pounds ; water, six pints. 

‘¢ Distil the oil, then remix it with the water, and redistil, 
repeating the distillations until the oil become limpid. It ought 
to be preserved in a dark place, in small phials completely 
filled, and closely stopped.” 

This empyreumatic oil is first formed by the decomposition 
of animal matter by heat; and arises from a new combination 


of part of the hydrogen and carbon of the substance distilled. 


As first obtained it 1s thick, of a dark colour, and has a very 
offensive odour; but by the rectification above ordered, it is 
rendered thinner, and less offensive. 

Qualities. Rectified oi] of hartshorn is nearly colourless 
and transparent; has a strong, slightly aromatie odour, and a 
penetrating taste, It is very light and volatile, strikes a green 
colour with syrup of violets; is partially soluble in water, and 
unites readily with alcohol, ether, and oils. The acids form 
with it a thick saponaceous compound ; and with the alkalies 
it forms a true soap, Exposure to light and air destroys its 
transparency, and gives it a deep brown colour. | 

Medical properties and uses. This oil is stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, anodyne, and sudorific. It was formerly regarded 
as a remedy of much efficacy in fever, particularly when given 
a few hours before the accession of the paroxysm of intermit- 
tents ; and was also much employed in epilepsy, hysteria, and 
all convulsive affections. It is now almost discarded from 
practice, being only occasionally used as an external applica- 
tion to paralytic limbs. The dose maybe from mx to m xxx, 
in a sufficient quantity of water. 


OLEUM SUCCINI. Lond. Oil of Amber. nm, 

‘¢ Put the amber into an alembic, and distil from a sand- 
‘bath, with a fire gradually raised, an acid liquor, the oil, and 
a salt impregnated with the oil. Then redistil the oil twice.” 

OLreuM Succint purissimuM. Edin. Purified Oil of 
Amber. } 

‘< Distil oil of amber (obtained by the process for procuring 
the acid. -See page 430,) mixed with six times its weight of 
water, from a glass retort, until two thirds of the water have 
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passed into the receiver. Then separate this purified volatile 
oil from the water, and keep it in well stopt vessels.” 


QLeum Succini RecTiricatum. Dub. Rectified Oil of 
Amber. | | 

<* Take of the oil which comes over in the preparation of 
succinic acid, a pound; water, six pints. Distil until two 
thirds of the water. have passed into the receiver; then separate 
the oil.” 

The oil of amber, as immediately procured by the distilla- 
tion of amher, is of a dark colour, a thick consistence, and has 
a very fcetid odour; but by successive distillations it is’ ren- 
dered thinner, of a lighter colour, and at length is obtained 
nearly limpid. 

Qualities. Rectified oil of amber has a strong ungrateful 
odour, and a hot acrid taste. It is light, volatile, and inflam- 
mable, insoluble in water, and only partially soluble in. al- 
cohol. 

Medical properties and uses, Oil of amber is stimulant, 
antispasmodic, and rubefacient. It has been found service- 
able in deficient menstruation, and in hysteria, epilepsy, and 
some other convulsive affections; but it is now scarcely ever 
administered as an internal remedy. The dose may be from 
mvto mxij, combined with any distilled water by means of 
mucilage. It is more generally employed externally as a rube- 
facient in rheumatism and paralysis ; and a mixture of f3j of 
this oil with f§fs of tincture of opium has been found bene- 
cial as a friction to the affected part in tic doloureux; and in 
heoping- cough; rubbed upon the chest twice or three times 3 

ay. 

Oficinal preparation. Spiritus Ammonie succinatus. L. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINA. Dub. Oil of Turpentine. 

‘* Take of common turpentine, five pounds; water, four 
pints. Distil the oil from a copper alembic. Yellow resin 
‘will remain in the retort after the distillation.” 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINA, RECTIFICATUM. Lond. 
Dub. Rectified Oil of Turpentine. 

‘¢ Take of oil. of turpentine, a pint (two pints, Dub.) ;_ 
water, four pints. Distil the oil (a pint and a half of the oil, 
Dub. 

ore VOLATILE PINI PURISSIMUM; olim, OLEUM TE- 
REBINTHINZ PURISSIMUM. Edin. Purified Oilof Turpentine. 

‘* Take of oil of turpentine, one pound ; water, four pounds. 
Distil as long as any oil passes over.”’ 

The chemical qualities and medicinal properties of oil of 
turpentine have been already noticed. (See Pinus, Part ii.) 
The-tectification of it is atroubleseme process, and on ac- 
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count of the great inflammability of the vapours, much cau- 
tion is required to prevent them from escaping through the 
Jutings of the vessels, and catching fire. The rectified oil is a 
little lighter than the common oil, and completely free from 
any resinous admixture; but in other respects it has no pecu- 
Jiar excellence to recommend it. What remains in the retort 
is‘a thick resinous matter, and is denominated balsam of tur- 
pentine. 
Medical properties and uses. Since writing the account of 
oil of turpentine, in Part 11. we have had several opportunities 
of ascertaining the efficacy of itas aremedy for tape-worm. In 
every.case in which we have administered it, he worm has been 
expelled, and the symptoms relieved. In general the animal 
has been voided of a livid hue, and evidently killed ; but in one 
instance, in which a portion of five feet in length was passed 
after two fluid ounces of the oil had been taken; it was not livid, 
and when voided exhibited evident signs of animation. In no 
instance haye we perceived that the large doses of the oil, 
which were taken for the above purpose, produced any parti- 
cular effect on the urinary organs. The more usual sensible 
effects are temporary intoxication, accompanied with consider- 
able nausea, and sometimes vomiting, which, after two or 
three alvine evacuations, subside, and leave a degree of Janguor 
for ten or twelve hours, The pain of the stomach and side, 
which is an usual concomitant of the disease, is always re- 
moved by the oil. We have given it in doses of f3} combined 
with f%ij of syrup of poppies, repeated every six hours until 
the worm was expelled, 


AQUZE DISTILLATL:, 


DIsTILLED "WATERS. 


Ir has been already remarked that the volatile oil, on the 
presence of which the odour and the taste of plants in a consi- 
derable degree depend, is elevated during distillation with water; 
and a portion of it being retained in solution, the water thus - 
acquires the odour and taste of the vegetable with which it is 
distilled. The qualities, however, thus acquired by water, are — 
scatcely in any case sufficient to give it much power as a re- 
medy ; and hence, the distilled waters are generally employed 
as elegant vehicles only for the exhibition of more active sub- 
stances. : 

The following general directions are giyen by the London 

College for the preparation of these waters. : 

‘©. Warens are to be distilled from dried plants, unless it be 
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otherwise ordered, because fresh plants cannot be procured at 


all times of the year. When fresh plants are employed, the 


- 


weight of them ordered is to be doubled. 

«© To every gallon of these waters add five fluid ounces of 
proof spirit, to preserve them from spoiling.” 

The Edinburgh College orders half an ounce of proof spirit, 
and the Dublin College half a fluid ounce of rectified spinit, to 
be added to'each pound of the water. | ’ 

Waters distilled from aromatic plants are more grateful 
when the plant is used in the dried state; but when delicate 
odorous flowers or herbs are employed, and the water acquires 


little more than odour by the distillation, the vegetable should 


always, if possible, be used in the recent state. Much care is 
required in conducting the process, to prevent any of the ve- 
getable matter from being scorched, and to stop the distilla- 
tion before the water is tainted by empyreuma. Notwithstand- 
ing, however, every attention that can be given, distilled wa- 
ters, when newly prepared, have a very disagreeable empyreu- 
matic odour, to dissipate which the vessels holding the waters 
must be left open to the air as long as any of the unpleasant 
odour remains ; but afterwards itis essential for the preservation 
of the waters that they be preserved in closely corked vessels. 

When long kept, many of the distilled waters undergo a spe- 
cies of decomposition ; they become slightly sour, and a ropy 
viscid matter forms in them, owing perhaps to their contain- 
ing a small portion of mucilage, or some other vegetable prin- 
ciple besides essential oil. The addition of the spirit is intended 
to prevent this from taking place, but itis not adequate to the 
effect intended; and a much preferable mode is to redistil 
the waters, after which they will keep good for several years. 

Several of these waters are prepared on a great scale, of a 
superior quality to any that the apothecary can prepare, and 
cheaper. 


AQUA DISTILLATA. Lond. Distilled Water. 

‘© Take of water, ten gallons. First distil four pints, which 
are to be rejected, and then distil four gallons. Preserve the 
distilled water in a glass bottle.” 

hina j Edinburgh. 

«¢ Let water be distilled in clean vessels, until two thirds of 
the quantity employed have distilled over.” 

; Dublin. ; 

‘© Take of spring water, twenty pounds. -Put them into a 
glass retort, and having rejected the first pound which comes 
over, let one gallon be distilled over with a gentle heat.” 

Water is almost universally diffused over the surface.of the 
earth, buiit.is not found perfectly pure in any place, which is 
owing to its great solvent powers enabling it to take up a por- 
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tion’ of many substances, with which it must come into ¢on- 
tact in its natural state: These impregnations, however, in 
_ spring and in river water, are not sufficient in general to give 

ern any very sensible taste, or render them unfit for the ordi- 
nary purposes of life; bat for many pharmaceutical purposes 
it is necessary that the water be absolutely free from every fo- 
reign ingredient. Rain water is the purest kind of natural 
water, but it nevertheless contains a portion of carWonic acid 
gas, and minute quantities of carbonate of lime, and of muriate 
of lime; in spring water, besides these ingredients; 1s founda 
small portion of muriate of soda: well water, which is spring 
water obtained from a greater depth, holds in solution a much 
larger portion of carbonic acid, and several earthy salts, the 
principal of which are sulphate and carbonate of lime; and 
river water is impregnated with different proportions of carbo- 
nate of lime, sulphate of lime, and muriate of soda. By di- 
stillation water is freed from these ingredients, and rendered 
nearly pure. The process should be conducted slowly, with a 
moderate degree of heat, and not continued longer than the 
time specified in the formulz, otherwise a minute portion of 
the saline matter contained in the natural water passes over in 
the distillation. | 

Although the necessity of distilled water for many pharma- 

ceutical Operations is very obvious, vet, by too much refine- 
ment in this particular having been erroneously insisted upon 
in the Jast London Pharmacopeeia, apothecaries have of late 
years almost altogether neglected its use, even in cases where 
it is absolutely necessary. This error the College has avoided 
in its present Pharmacopceia, and therefore it may be ex- 
pected that the directions for using it will be strictly attended 
to. Soft water is amore powerful menstruum of vegetable 
matter than hard water; and resinous substances cannot easily 
be mixed with water containing calcareous matter, even when 
mucilage is used, whereas they readily mix with very soft or 
distilled water. Perhaps it should bea rule to use filtered rain 
water only in all pharmaceutical operations in which distilled 
water is not particularly ordered. In extemporaneous prescrip- 
tions distilled water is often ordered, when there is no neces- 
sity for its use, and often neglected to be ordered when it is 
absolutely necessary. It may therefore be useful to know thar 
it is necessary in formule containing any of the following sub- 
stances: Acidum citricum, Antimonium tartarizatum, Argenti 
Nitras, Cuprum ammoniatum, Ferrum tartarizatum, Hydrar- 
gyrt Oxymurias, Liquor Ammonia, Liquor Plumbi Acetatis, 
Liguor Potasse, Plumbi Superacetas, Solutio Muriatis Ba- 
ryte, Vinum Ferri, Zinct Sulphas. 


os 
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AQUA ANETHI.©Lond. Dill Water. 

<¢ Take of dill seeds bruised, a pound. Pour on them so 
much water, that during the distillation there may be a suffi- 

ciency to.prevent empyreuma. Distil one gallon.” 

This water has an unpleasant odour and little pungency. It 
is used principally as a carminative for infants. 

AQUA CARUI. Lond. Carraway Water. 

‘¢ ‘Take of carraway seeds bruised, a pound. Pour on them 
so much water, that during the distillation there may be a suf- 
ficiency to prevent empyreuma. Distil a gallon.”’ 

Carraway water possesses a considerable share of the aro- 
matic flavour and pungency of the seeds, and may be used for 
the same purposes. | 

alae CiITRI AURANTII. Edin. Water of Orange- 
peel. 

_» © Take of fresh orange-peel, fwo pounds. Add so much 
water, that when ten pounds have been drawn off by distilla- 

tion, there shall remain a quantity sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. After due maceration distil ten pounds.” 

This formula is given by the Edinburgh College as an exam- 
ple for preparing all the distilled waters. ‘The water has the 
flavour only of the orange-peel. 3 
AQUA CITRI MEDICA. Edin. Water of Lemon- 
eel. | 
: This is prepared in the same manner as the former; ten 
pounds of water being distilled from two pounds of fresh le- 
mon-pecl. It has the flavour of the peel, but is seldom used. 

AQUA CINNAMOMI. Lond. Dub. Aaua Lauri Cin- 
NAMOMI. Edin. Cinnamon Water. 

‘* Take of cinnamon bark bruised, @ pound; water, a pint. 
Macerate the bark in the water for twenty-four hours; then 
add a sufficient quantity of water to prevent enrpyreuma during 
the distillation. Distil a gallon.” 

This water is milky, and has the agreeable flavour and pun- 
-gency of the cinnamon; but the oil being ponderous is apt to 

separate, leaving the water clear and insipid. It is a gentle 


‘stimulant and aromatic, but is chiefly used to cover the nau- 
seous taste of other medicine. - 


AQUA LAURI CASSIA. Edin. Water of Cassia Bark. 

This is prepared from one pound of bruised cassia bark, in 
the same manner as the former, for which it is often substi- 
tuted, being less expensive; but it is also less agreeable. 
_ AQUA FCENICULTI. Lond, Aaua Fanicuxz putes. 
Dub. Fennel Water. | 

“Take of fennel seeds bruised, a pound, Pour over them 
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as much water as will prevent enipyréwma during the distilla- 
tion. Distil a gallon.” a ae a 

| AQUA MENTH PIPERITA. Lond. Edin. Aavia 
Menrue Piperitipis. Dub. Peppermint Water. ; 

‘¢ Take of peppermint, a pound and a half, (three pounds, 
Edin.) Pour over it as much water as will prevent empyreu- 
ma during the distillation. Distila gallon, (ten pounds, Edin.)’’ 

Peppermint water has the flavour and taste of the plant in 
a.considerable degree. It is sometimes used alone as a carmi= 
native, but more generally for the purpose of covering the taste 
of other medicines.. 

AQUA MENTH VIRIDIS. Lond. Aava Mento# 

‘saTIVe. Dub. Spearmint Water. : | 
<< Take of spearmint, @ pound and a kalf. Dhisttl a gallon 
of water in the same manner as above.” Ai 

AQUA PIMENT/E. Lond. Agua Mrratr PimENTA. 
Edin... Aaua PimenTO. Dub. Pimenta Water... | 

«Take of pimenta berries bruised, half a pound; water, a 

int.. Macerate the berries in the water for twenty-four hours; 
and with a sufficient quantity of water to prevent empyreuma, 
distil a gallon, (ten pounds, Edin.}”’ ‘fe 

This water has the odour. and aromatic quality of the Ja- 
maica pepper, but is not very agreeable to the taste. It is used 
as a carminative in dyspepsia. 

AQUA PULEGH. Lond. Dub. Agua MentHz Pure 
cur. Edin. Pennyroyal Water. ‘ 

‘¢ Take of pennyroyal, a pound and a half, (three pounds, 
Edin.) Pour over it a sufficient quantity of water to prevent 
empyreuma, and distil a gallon, (ten pounds, Edin.)” 

- Pennyroyal water has the flavour and taste of the green 
herb. It is used for the same purposes as peppermint water. 

AQUA ROSE. Lond. Aaua Ros cenTiFoLi&. Edin. 
Rose Water. coi 

‘¢ Take of the petals of the hundred-leaved rose, eight 
pounds, (six pounds, Edin.) Pour over them as much water 
as will prevent empyreuma during the distillation. Distil a 
gallon, (ten pounds, Edir.)’’ 

Aava Ros&. Dub. Rose Water. 

“© Take of the fresh petals of the damask-rose. freed from 
their claws, six pounds; water, a sufficient quantity to prevent 
empyreuma; Dhstil a gallon.” ; 3 

This water has the agreeable odour of the rose in. great per- 
fection when properly prepared; which, however, 1s seldom 
the case, except when it is made op a great scale. It is very 
apt to spoil, unless it be rectified by a second distillation. 

, As rose water is perfectly free from any acrimony, and, ex- 
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cept in point of odogr, does not differ from simple distilled 


water, it is very generally employed in collyria, with acetate 
q: superacetate of lead, and acetate and sulphate of zinc. 
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DECOCT A. 
Decoctions. 


Tusk are aqueous solutions of the active principles of vege- 
tables obtained by boiling. They are intended to afford more 
powerful remedies than can be obtained by the simple infusion 
of the same substances in cold or even in boiling water; but 
although by the operation of boiling the solvent power of the 
water is increased, and a greater quanuty of the soluble parts 
of any vegetable body 1S consequently taken up by it, yet it 
does not always follow, that the medicinal virtues of decoc- 
_tions are greater than those of infusions. On the contrary, if 
the active principles of. a plant be volatile, or if they consist 
chiefly of extractive matter, this form of preparation often ren- 
ders the remedy altogether inert, either by dissipating the 
volatile matters, or by favouring the oxidizement of the ex- 
tractive, which in a continued temperature of 212° attracts the 
oxygen of the atmosphere so rapidly, that it is soon converted 
into a soluble insipid inert matter, and precipitated in the fluid. 

This is the case with some substances, which are nevertheless 
ordered to be prepared in this form by the Colleges, and which 
we shall particularly notice in treating of the individual de- 
coctions. 

For making decoctions, the substances employed must be’ 
divided, if in the dry state, by pulverization, or, if fresh, by 
slicing, so as to expose an extended surface to the action of the 
water; which is thus enabled to take up their soluble princt- 
ples in a shorter space of time, a circumstance, for the reasons 
already stated, of much importance in the preparation of de- 
coctions. By covering the vessel in which they are made, the 
action of the air is prevented from affecting the ingredients ; 
but there 1s reason for believing, that by long coction in water, 
even in covered vessels, the constituents of some vegetable bo- 
dies react upon each other, and produce entirely new com- 
pounds, possessed of properties altogether different from those 
which they previously constituted. On this account decoctions 
should be quickly made; and when aromatic or volatile ingre- 
dients are t» enter into ‘heme these should not be boiled with 
the more fixed substances, but the decoction, after it is made, 
should be poured over them, and allowed to remain covered 
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up until itis nearly cold, before it be pened. In general, 

however, it is better to strain decoctions while they are hot: 

for a3 boiling water dissolves a larger proportion of vegetable. - 
matter than it can retain in solution at a lower temperature, an 
deposit almost always takes place as the decoction cools; and 

if this be of active matter, it is lost by deferring the straining; - 
whereas by straining the decoction whie hot, the deposit cam 

be: mingled, by being’ shaken, with the clear fluid, when it 
enters into extemporaneous: compositions, or when the dose of 

it is taken. ) ) 

Decoctions,. from: the nature of their constituents, very soom 
ferment and spoil; consequently, they should be prepared in 
sinall quantities only, and never used, particularly in summer,. 
forty-eight hours after they have been made.. 


- DECOCTUM ALOES COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com-~ 
fiound Decoction of Aloes. 

“¢ Take of extract of liquorice, half an ounce ;. subcarbonate: 

of potass, fwo scruples; extract of spiked aloes: powdered, 
myrrh powdered, saffron, of each a drachm; water, a pint. 
Boil down to twelxe fluid ounces, and strain; then add of com- 
pound tincture of cardantom, four fluid ounces. 
_ By the addition of the alkali in this: preparation, the water 
is enabled to hold in solution a greater portion of the aloes tham 
it could otherwise hold, while another portion. is suspended by: 
the mucilage of the liquorice andthe myrrh. The addition of the 
tincture prevents any spontaneous decomposition from taking: 
place. ‘The taste of the decoction is extremely nauseous, not- 
withstanding the bitter of the aloes is in some degree covered: 
by the liquorice. [ft is decomposed, and a flaky precipitate 
thrown down in it by ail the strong acids; corrosive muriate 
of mercury produces-a pale brown precipitate, while tartarized! 
antimony, sulphate of zinc,.and superacetate of lead, produce: 
white curdy precipitates: hence these substances are incom- 
patible in formule with this decoction. 

Medical properties and uses. It is gently cathartic and em- 
menagogue; and is introduced:as analogous to the well-known: 
Beaume de Vie.. Jt may be given with advantage in habitual 
costiveness, hypochondriasis, jaundice, and chlorosis, in the 
dose of from f3fs to f5ij, taken in the morning. | 


DECOCTUM ALTHALE. OFFICINALIS. Edin... De- 


coction of Marsh Matlows. 


‘¢ Take of marsh mallow root dried and bruised, four ounces ;: 


raisins stoned, two ounces; water, seven pounds. Boil down 
to five pounds; set aside the strained hquor until the dregs: 
have subsided, and then decant it.” 


a. 
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Marsh Fitiawr:ronis.coimain:s considerable quantity of mu- 
cus, which-is thus extracted uninjured by water. The simple 
decoction of the roots is viscid, of a pale yellow colour, 
sweetish, and has a peculiar odour resembling that of boiled 
turnips. In the above preparation the raisins increase its sweet- 
ness, and render it more palatable. 

Medical properties and uses. This decoction is a 1 useful de- 
mulcent in visceral inflammations, calculous affections, gonor- 
rhoea, strangury, and other diseases of the urinary organs ; and 
is supposed to be particularly indicated in inflammation of the 
kidneys after the abscess bursts. The dose is a cupful fre- 
quently taken; but in the latter case, and similar cases, it may 
be taken ad libitum, as common drink. 


DECOCTUM ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS; vulgo, DE- 
COCTUM CHAMCEMELT, sive COMMUNE. Edin. De- 
coction of Chamomile, or Common Decoction. 

“‘ Take of chamomile flowers dried, one ounce; carraway 
seeds bruised, half an ounce ; water, fe pounds. Boil for a 
quarter of an your, and strain.” 

Decoctum CHAM@MELI CcomrosiTuM. Dub. Compound 
Decoction of Chamomile. 

“© Take of chamomile flowers dried, half an ounce ; fennel 
seeds, two drachms 5 water, a pint. Boil a little, and strain.” 

These decoctions contain in solution bitter extractive, and a 
small portion of essential oil. Were their mode of preparation 
a matter of any consequence, we would recommend the aro- 
matic seeds not to be added till towards the conclusion of the 
boiling; but for the purposes of fomentation and glyster, for 
which they are intended, more benefit is probably derived from 
‘the warm water, than the principles it holds m solution. 


Nema CINCHONA. Lond. Decoction of Cin- 
ehona 

“© Take of lance- tidal cinchona bark bruised, an ounce ; 
water, @ pint. Boil for ten minutes in a lightly covered ves- 
sel, and strain the liquor while it is hot.” 


Bitccredl CINCHONZ OFFICINALIS; vulgo, Decocrum 
Corticis Peruviant. Edin. Decoction “of officinal ae 
or Peruvian Bark. 

** Take of cinchona bark in powder, one ounce; water, one 
pound andahalf. Boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, 
and strain the liquor while it is hot.”’ 

Decoctum Corticis CincHon#, Dub. Decoction of 
Cinchona Bark. 

‘* Take of cinchona bark in coarse pow der, an ounce; water, 
@ pint. Boil for ten minutes in a vessel almost coverdd, and 
strain the liquor through a linen cloth while it is hot,” 
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Cinchona bark is one of those substances which suffers by 
coction with water; and when the boiling is long continued, 
Its virtues are so mitch impaired as to be nearly destroyed, ow- 
ing to the oxidizement of the extractive, which is thus com=' 
verted into an inert resin, and precipitated. Aware of this 
effect, the Colleges have properly limited the time of boiling 
to ten minutes, and ordered the vessel to be covered, and the 
liquor to be strained while it is hot. As the strained decoction 
cools, it becomes turbid, and lets fall a reddish or yellowish 
powder, according to the kind of the bark used: this, how- 
ever, must not be rejected, but diffused through the clea de- 
coction when it is about to be used in compounding extem- 
poraneous mixtures, or when the dose is to be taken. 

This decoction is more bitter but less aromatic than the in- 
fusion. Jt is effected by the same reagents, and used in the 
same cases, and in similar doses, as the infusion. (See Infusum 
Cinchone.) ' | 


DECOCTUM CYDONLE:. Lond, Decoction of Quince 
Seeds. 3 | 

“¢ Take of quince seeds, fwo drachms ; water, a pint. Boil 
them over a gentle fire for ten minutes, | then Strain.” 

Quice seeds abound with mucus, which is extracted by 
boilmg water. It is considerably viscid, transparent, nearly 
colourless, insipid, and inodorous. It is coagulated by alco- 
hol, acids, and most of the metallic salts, w hich, therefore, are 
incompatible in formulae with it; and ‘fh must he used as soon 
as it is made, for it soon spoils, owing perhaps to its contain- 
ing. some of the other constituents of the seeds. 

“Medical proverties and uses. ‘his is often preferred to the 
other muctiages as a local demulcent in tenesmus, and in aph- 
thous affections and excoriations of the capitis A diluted 
solution of it injected beneath the eyelids is useful for obtund- 


ing the acrimony of the discharge in violent inflammations of 


the eve | 
DECOCTUM DAPHNES MEZEREI. Edin. Whesnettan 


' of Mexercon. 


“ Take of the bark of mezereon root, two drachms; liquo- 
rice root bruised, half an ounce; water, three pounds « Bout 
with a gentle fire down to two pounds, and strain.” 

This de coction 18 slightly mucilazinous, of a yellowish 
brown colour; has the sweet taste of the liquorice root with a 


-sheht. degree of bitterness; and leaves in the mouth a sensation 


of heat and pungency, whieh, however, is scarcely felt until 
a few minutes after the dose has been sw allowed. ‘ 


1 This title would lead to the inference that the preparation isa decoction of 
the quince, and not of the seeds, It should have been Cydonie Seminum. 
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Medical properties and uses. This decoction was first made 
public by Dr. Alexander Russel'!.as an appropriate remedy for 
venereal nodes, arising from a thickening of the periosteum ; 
and for removing those nocturnal pains ‘with which venereal 
patients are afflicted. This opinion, however, has not been 
supported by experience; and Mr. Pearson? asserts, that it 
‘* has not the power of curing the veneral disease mm any one 
stage, or anv one form;” and adds, ‘* except in an instance or 
two of Jepra, in which the decoction conferred a temporary 
benefit, I have very seldom found it possessed of medicinal 
virtue, pL In’ sy philis, or in the sequel of that disease, in 
| scrophula, or in cutaneous affections.” It has been given with 
seeming benefit in chronic rbeumatism. The dose is from 
f5iv to f3vi, three or four times a day. 


DECOCTUM DIGITALIS. Dub. Decoction of Foxglove. 

Take of foxglove leaves dried, a drachm; water, as much 
as will afford of strained liquor eight fluid ounces. Place the 
vessel over a gentle fire, and as soon as the liquor boils remove 
it; then digest for a quarter of an hour, and strain,’ 
tis decoction is almost inwdorounat aud has a bitter nau- 
seous taste. It is affected by the same reagents as the infusion, 
_and used with the same intention. (See Infusum digitalis.) 


DECOCTUM DULCAMARA. Lond.  Decoction of 
woody Nightshade. 

*¢ Take of ihe stalks of woody nightshade sliced, one ounce ; 
water, a pint and a helf. Boil down to a pint, and strain. 

This” decoction appears to have been introduced into the 
pharmacopeeia mereiy to fix the proportions of the ingredients. 
It has a strong unpleasant odour, and a bitter nauseous taste 
followed by a degree of sweetness.’ : 

Medical properties and uses. It is possessed of aiinbtic and 
narcotic properties; and has been found useful in humoral 
asthma, dtopsy, lepra vulgaris and alphos, and ptyriasis. The 
dose is ae fziv to £3} eave with any a aromatic tincture, 
given thrice a day. 


DECOCTUM GEOFFRGAA NAMES Edin. Decoc- 
tion of Cablage- tree Bark. 

«Take of cabbage-tree bark in powder, one ounce; water, 
two pounds, Boil-with a gentle heat down to one pound, i, and 
str rains” 

This decoction has the colour of Madeira wine, a disagree- 
able odour, and a bitter mucilaginous taste. It is given to 
children in doses of f'31j, and to adults to the amount of f3iy. 
An overdose, or drinking cold water during its use, bide 
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vomiting, fever, and eh ciaade effects which are to be remedied 
by castor oil, warm water, and acids. It is seldom employed 
in this country. 


DECOCTUM.GUAIACI COMPOSITUM ; vulgo, ‘DE- 
COCTUM LIGN ORUM. Edin. Compound Decoction of 
Guaiacum. 

‘¢ Take of guaiacum oe, rasped, three ounces ; raisins, | two 
ounces; sassafras root sliced, liquorice root bruised, of éach 
one ounce; water, fen pounds. Boil the guaiacum wood and 
the raisins in the water over a gentle fire down to five pounds, 
adding the roots towards the end of the boiling; then strain 
the liquor without expression.” 

_ This decoction derives less of its efficacy from the guaiacum 
than is generally imagined,‘a small portion of extractive mat-_ 
ter only being taken up by the water. It is, however, supposed 
to be useful in chronic rheumatism, some cutaneous diseases, 
and in syphilis during a mercurial course; but, prohably, at 
best it is only serviceable as a demulcent. It may be taken in 
divided doses, to the amount of 01] or O11j in the day. 


DECOCTUM. HORDEI. Lond. Dub. DeEcoctum 
Horpe1 Disricui. Edin. “Decoction of Barley. 

‘«« Take of pearl barley, two ounces; water, four pints and a 
half, (five pounds, Edin.). ° First wash away any extraneous 
substances that may adhere to the barley; then, having poured 
on it half a pint of water, boil for a few minutes, This water 
being thrown away, let the remainder be added boiling; then 
boil down to two pints, and strain.” 


DECOCTUM HORDEI COMPOSITUM. Lond. .Com- 
pound Decoction of Barley. 

' © Take of decoction of barley, two pints; figs sliced, two 

ounces; liquorice root sliced and bruised, half an ounce; raisins 

stated, two Gunces; water, a pint. Boil down to two pints, 

and strain.” Sah 
Dublin, 

<* Take of decoction of barley, four pints; raisins stoned, 
figs sliced, of each two ounces ; liquorice root sliced and bruised, 
half an ounce.; During the boiling add first the raisins, then 
the figs, and lastly, the iqnorice root a short time before it is 
finished; when it is completed, the strained liquor ought to 
measure ‘two pints.” 

The preparation of these decoctions is generally intrusted 
to nurses and the attendants of the sick-room}; but a practi- 
tioner ought not to be ignorant of the best manner of making 
them, as his directions may be occasionally necessary. The 
are elegant and useful demulcents in cases of fever, phthisis, 
gonorrhoea, and strangury; and indeed in aul acute diseases, 
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given ad libitum. A few drops of tincture of opium may be 
added to the compound decoction, to obviate its laxative effect, 
where this might prove hurtful. Equal parts of this decoo- 
tion and of decoction of bark form an excellent gargle in cy- 
manche maligna. 


, DECOCTUM LICHENIS*. Lond.  Decoction of Liver- 
wort. 

« Take of liverwort, an ounce 3 nik a pintand a half. Bork 
down to a pint, and strain.” 


Decocrum LicHEnts Istanpict. Dub. Decoction of Ice~ 
dand Liverwort. 
-< Take of Iceland liverwort, half an ounce; boiling water, 


apint. Digest for two hours; then boil for a quarter of an> 


hour, and strain the liquor while it is hot.” 

In these decoctions the bitter principle of the lichen is united 
with its fecula, which is thue rendered extremely nauseous 5 
and although its operation in the stomach may be thus aug- 
mented, yet few patients will be persuaded to take it in this 
form. The dose is from fziv to f%ij, three times a day. We 
have already stated its use as a demulcent, when freed from 
the bitter, and the mode of preparing it. (See Lichen, Part 11.) 

DECOCTUM MALY COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Decoction of Mallows. 

<¢ Take of mallows dried, an ounce; chamomile flowers dried, 
half an ounce; water, a pint. Boil for a quarter of an hour, 
and Strain.” ? 

This decoction is intended fer fomentations and enemas, 
for which purposes it answers sufficiently well. 


DECOCTUM PAPAVERIS. Lond. Decection af Popp Y. 

«* Take of the capsules of the white poppy bruised, four 
‘ounces; water, four pints. Boil for a quarter of an hour, and 
strain.” 

In making this decection, the seeds should not be rejected, 
as they contain a considerable portion of bland oil, which, 
added to the mucilage and narcotic principle of the capsule, 
increases thie emollient quality of the decoction. It is a very 
useful fomentation in painful swellings, and in the excori- 
ations produced by the thin acrid discharge of ulcers, and 
those common to infants. 


DECOCTUM QUERCUS. Lond. Decoction of Oak pan 
“Take of oak bark, an ounce; water,.<wo pints. Boil down 
to a pint, and strain,” 


1 The impropriety of using the generic nameé only of the plant is here very 
obvious, particularly as another species of this extensive family, the Lichen 
roccelia, is now introduced inso the Dublin sy pthc 

: 
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From oak bark thus treated the greater part of its astringent 
matter is extracted. . The decoction is nearly inodorous, has a 
-brown colour, and the austere taste of the bark. It reddens 
_ tincture of litmus, and is precipitated by solutions of isinglass, 
infusion of yellow cinchona bark, the carbonates of the alka- 
lies, the aromatic spirit of ammonia, lime-water, and solutions 
of sulphate of iron, acetate and superacetate of lead, oxymu- 
riate of mercury, and sulphate of zinc, which are, srarelote: 
incompatible in formule with it. The precipitates pro- 
duced by the two last salts do not take place for a considerable 
time.- 

Medical properties and uses. This is the usual form under 
which oak bark is exhibited. We have already noticed its in- 
ternal use. (Sec Quercus, Part 1.) As a local astringent it is 
used as a gargle in 1 cynanche and relaxation of the uvula; as an 
injection in passive uterine hemorrhagies, in leucorrhoea, and 
the gleety discharge which often remains after miscarriages. 
Tt is also a useful wash in piles and procedentia recti. 


_ DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLA, Lond, Decoction of 
Sarsaparilla. 

«* Take of sarsaparilla root sliced, four ounces ; : boiling water, 
jour pints. Macerate for four hours in a vessel lightly covered, 
and placed near the fire; then take out the sarsaparilla, and 
bruise it. Return it again to the liquor, and macerate in a si- 
milar manner for two hours more; then boil it down to two 
pints, and strain.” 


Drcocrum SMILaAcis SARSAPARILL®, Edin. Decoction 
of Sarsaparilia, 
_ © Take of sarsaparilla sliced, sta ounces; water, eight pounds, 
Digest for two hours in a temperature of about 195°, then take 
“out the root and bruise it; in this state put it again into the 
liquor, and boil it with a gentle fire down to four pounds ; ; then 
express it, and strain. 


Decocrum Sagrsaparttta@. Dub. Decoction of Sarsapa- 
rilla. | 

‘< Take of sarsaparilla root sliced, an ounce and a half; boil- 
ing water, two pints. Digest fae two hours in a moderate 
heat; then take out the sarsaparilla, and bruise it; return it 
to the liquor, and again digest for two bours; then boil down 
to one half, EXPTess, , and strain the liquor through a linen 
cloth.’ 

We have already stated that the claims which sirsageiayns has 
to the attention of the practitioner as a remedy in syphilis are 
very trifling. This decoction may be regarded as little more 
than a solution of mucus, and a simple demulcent, which may 
be useful during the exhibition of mercury; and is found to 
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be so in dysuria, and incontinence of urine arising from a mor- 
bid irritability of the bladder. It affords precipitates with lime- 
water, solution of muriate of barytes and of superacetate of 
. lead, which are therefore incompatible in formulze with it. 


DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLA COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 

** Take of decoction of sarsaparilla boiling, four pints ; 
sassafras root sliced, guaiacum root rasped, liquorice: root 
bruised, of each an ounce; bark of mezereon root, three 
_drachms. Boil for a quarter ‘of an hour, and strain.” 

Dullin. 

“¢ Take of sarsaparilla root sliced and bruised, ove ounce and 
a half; raspings of guaiacum wood, bark of ‘sassafras rout, 

liquorice root bruised, of each two drachms : - bark of mezereon 
root, a drachm ; boiling water, three pints. Digest the sarsa- 
parila, the guaiacum, and the sassafras, in the. water, with a 
moderate heat for six hours ; s then boil down to one half, add- 

ing towards the end of the coction the liquorice and the ine- 

zereon; finally, strain.” 

This dbcoctiont is an imitation of the once celebrated Lishon 
Diets drink. Its efficacy depends chiefly on the. mezereon root 
bark, the quantity of w ‘hich, therefore, ordered by the Dublin 
College is undoubtedly too small. It operates as a diaphoretic 
and alterative, and is found to be useful in the treatment of 
secondary syphilis, chronic rheumatism, and in lepra, and 
‘some other cutaneous affections. The dose is from fSiy to 

13 yy, taken three or four times a day. 


DECOCTUM SENEGZ. Lond. Drcocrum POLYGAL& 
SeneGa#. Edin. ecoction of Seneka. | 

‘* Take of seneka root, fan ounce ; water, two pints. Boil 
down to a pint, and strain.’ 

This dekontib iA is of a brownish olive colour, inodorous, and 
has ahot pungent taste. [ts virtues have been already dis- 
“cussed under the account of the root, (Paré 11. ) The dose is 
from 3j!s to f£3iij, taken three or four times a day. 


DECOCTUM ULMI. Lond. Dub. Decoction of Ela 
Bark. 

<*¢ Take of fresh elm bark bruised, four ounces; water, four 

ints, Boil to two pints, and strain.’ 

This decoction is thick, slightly mucilaginous, and of a 
brown colour; bas a faint Alia and a bitterish taste. Alco- 
hol added to it produces a proNpitgte of light brown flakes ; 
tinctures, therefore, in any considerable quantity. are inadmis- 
sible in formula with it. Its medicinal properties have been 
already noticed (See Ulmus, Part ii.) The dose is froim FSiv 
to £3 vj , taken twice or three times a day. 


\ 
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DECOCTUM VERATRI. Lond.  Decoction of White 
Heliebore. | 

«Take of white hellebore root bruised, an ounce; water, 
two pints ; rectified spirit, two flaid ounces. Boil the hellebore 
root with the water down toa pint, and strain; then, when 
the decoction is cold, add the spirit.” 

This decoction is stimulant, acrid, and cathartic; but its 
operation is too violent for internal use. As a lotion it often 


proves beneficial in psora, tinea capitis, and other cutaneous. 


eruptions; but it requires to be used with caution even as an 
external remedy. 


f INF U7 Sy A, 
INFUSIONS. 


THESE are aqueous solutions of vegetable matter, obtained by 
maceration either in cold or in boiling water. As in the case 
of decoction, the substance must he sliced or bruised if in a 
recent state, or pulverized if dry, in order to expose a large 
surface to the action of the menstruum. The term Infusion, 
in pharmaceutical Janguage, is confined to watery solutions. 
The substances which water, without the aid of boiling, can 
extract from vegetable matter submitted to its action, are gum, 
mucus, extractive, tannin, the bitter and narcotic principles, 
gum-resin, volatile oil, acids, and alkalies, a range which ine 
cludes most of the principles on which the medicinal proper- 
ties of plants depend. These principles, also, are less liable te 
be altered by infusion than by decoction, and, consequently, 


this form of preparation is to be preferred in every instance to 


which itis applicable. The strength and quality of the infu- 
sions are varied by the degree of temperature of the water: 
those made with hot water being necessarily stronger, but par- 
ticularly in the case of bitters; cold infusions are more grate~ 
ful. | | 

In making infusions, when heat is required, the vessel is to 
be placed near the fire, so that the temperature of the water 
inay be kept up to the necessary point for a sufficient length 
of time to produce the effect mtended. Perhaps it might he 


an advantage, were the external surface of infusion pots covered: 


with a metallic coating and polished; by which, as the heat 
would be much more slowly radiated than from the vessels 


usually employed, the effect of it would be more uniform and © 


certain in promoting the solvent powers of the water. 


‘ 
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Infusions, like decoctions, are liable to undergo spontaneous 
decomposition, if kept even for a few days; and therefore the 
London College has properly directed half a pint only to be 
made at one time, thus regarding them as extemporaneous pre- 
parations. 


INFUSUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. Infusion of Chamo- 
mile. 

“* Take of chamomile flowers, two drachms ; boiling water, 
half a pint. Macerate for ten minutes in a lightly “covered 
vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion is clear, of a pale yellow colour, and has the 
odour and taste of the flowers, It precipitates solution of isin- 
glass, whitish ; infusion of yellow cinchona bark, white; solu- 
tion of sulphate of iron and tincture of muriate of i iron, black 3 
solution of nitrate of silver, white; oxymuriate of mercury, 
_ pale brown; and acetate and superacetate of lead, yellowish 
white. These substances, therefore, are LOST path ie in pre- 
scriptions with this infusion. 

Medical properties and uses. It is a good stomachic and 
tonic; and may be given in dyspepsia and other complaints 
attended with debility of the stomach, in doses of from fs} to 
£3ij, two or three times a day. 


INFUSUM ARMORACIA) COMPOSITUM. = Lond. 
Compound Infusion of Horse-radish. 

‘¢ Take of fresh borse-radish root sliced, mustard seed 
bruised, of each an cunce; boiling water, a pint. Macerate 
for two hours in a lightly covered vessel, and strain; then add 
of compound spirit of horse-radish, one fluid ounce. 

This infusion, after it is strained, deposits by test a whitish 
feculent matter, which should be separated, The supernatant 
elear part is of a sulphur yellow colour, and holds dissolved in 
every fluid ounce rather more than ers. x of solid matter. Jt 
has a very pungent odour, and a hot biting taste; precipitates 
infusion of galls yellowish, and infusion of yellow cinchona 
bark white. The solution of the pure alkalies does not affect it: 
but with their carbomates whitish precipitates ‘are produced, as 
is also the case with solution of oxymuriate of mercury; while 
nitrate of silver produces one of a brown colour. Hence all 
those substances, except the pure alkalies, are incompatible in 
formule with this infusion. This infusion soon spoils in hot 
weather, and emits an offensive odour. 

Medical properties and uses. This is not an unusual form 
of giving horse-radish, the stimulant property of which is aided 
by that of the mustard. It is particularly serviceable in para~ 
lysis, and in dropsies occurring after intermittents. The dose 
38 from £31) to filj, given ihe or four times a day. 
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INFUSUM AURANTII COMPOSITUM. Lond. Coms 
pound Infusion of Orange-peel. 2 

‘¢ Take of dried orange peel, two drachms.; fresh lemon 
peel, one drachm ; cloves, Brainerd half a druchm 5 boiling 
water, half a pint. Macerate for fifteen minutes in a lightly 
covered vessel, and strain.”” | 

This infusion has the agreeable compound odour and taste of 
the ingredients from which itis made. It is clear, and has 
the brown hue of deep-coloured sherry wine. It precipitates 
sulphate of iron Wingy and also produces precipitates with 
superacetate of lead, infusion of yellow cinchona bark, and 
limte-water. 

Medical properties and uses. Tt is an excellent and grate- 


ful stomachic. The dose may be from f51j to Fj, given twice 
or thrice a day. 


INFUSUM CALUMB. Lond. | Infusion of Calumba, 

“© Take of caluinba root, sliced, one drachm ; boiling water, 
halfa pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly covered vessel, 
and strain.’’ 7 oe 

The active matter of calumba is not allextracted by water. 
The infusion is inodorous, and tastes bitter. _ It is clear, and 
of a pale brown colour; affords precipitates with infusion of 
yellow cinchona bark, lime- water, and solution of oxymuriate 
of mercury, which, therefore, ought not to be ordered in con- 

junction with it. jane infusion soon spoils. 

Medical properties und uses. Tutusion of calumbais a good 
stomachic bitter in dyspeptic cases, and for restraining the 
nausea and severe vomiting which occur in pregnancy. It is 
also useful in the severe diarrhcea and vomiting which often 
attend dentition. The dose may be from £3} fs. to > 131}, Ben 
several times a day. 


INFUSUM CA RYOPHYLLORUM. Lond. Infusion of 
Cleves. 

«Take of bruised cloves, a drachm; boiling water, half a 
pint. Macerate for two Horio in a lightly coverec d vessel, and ~ 
strain.” 

This infusion contains all the active matter of the cloves ; 
one fluid ounce holding nearly grs. vj in solution. It is of a 
deep clear brown colour, bas an aromatic odour, and a bitterish 
aromatic taste, and affords precipitates with infusion of yellow 
cinchona bark, the strong ac ids, and lime- water. Soliition of 
suiphate ef iren occasions a copious black precipstate 5 sul- 
phate of zinc, superacetate of lead, and nitrate of silver, brown 
precipitates. It also decomposes tartarized antumony. 

Medical properties and uses. It is a warm and grateful. 
stomachic; and may be advantageously used in aYSPeD By 
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particularly when it arises from the abuse of ardent. spirits,’ 
accompanied with a sensation of coldness at the stomach; in 
atomic gout, and flatulent colic. The dose is from f3jfs to 
f3ij, given three or four times a day. : 
INFUSUM CASCARILLAZ. Lond. Infusion of Casca- 
rilla. 

** Take of cascarilla bark, bruised, halfan ounce; boiling 
water, half a pint. Macerate for two hours im a lightly co- 
vered vessel, and strain.” 

This is a clear, pale reddish-brown infusion, having the aro- 
matic odour of the bark, anda bitterish aromatic taste. It is 
incompatible in formule with the following substances, which 


it precipitates, lime-water, infusion of galls, infusion of 
- yellow cinchona, solutions of nitrate of silver, acetate and 


superacetate of lead, sulphate of zinc, and sulphate of iron, 
which is slowly thrown down, of a pale olive colour. 

Medical properties and uses. {t is alight stimulant, and 
tonic; and is advantageously given in some alvine fluxes, par- 
ticularly such as occur after measles ; and in the aphtha gan- 
grenosa of infants. The dose may be from £3jfs to fij. 

INFUSUM CATECHU. Lond. Infusion of Catechu. 

‘© Take of extract of catechu, two drachms and a half; 
cinnamon bark, bruised, half a drachm; boiling water, half a 
pint.. Macerate for an hour in a lightly covered vessel, and 
strain.” 

Inrusum Mimosa Carecuu. Edin. Infusion of Ca- 
techu. ; 

<* Take of pulverized extract of catechu, two drachms and 
a half; cinnamon bark, bruised,. half a drachm ; boiling wa- 
ter, seven ounces ; simple syrup, one ounce. Macerate the ex- 


tract and bark with the water for two hours, in a covered ves- 


scl; then strain, and add the syrup.” ; 

In these formule it is intended that the whole of the soluble 
matter of the catechu taken up by the boiling water should re- 
main dissolved after the infusion cools’; but we find that a con- 
siderabie portion is deposited. When the extract is triturated 
with water at 212°, as much of it.is dissolved as the water can 
hold in solution, so that a preparation. similar to this infusion 


may beimmediately made by simply triturating the materials 


together. The addition of the syrup ordered by the Edinburgh 
Coilege prevents the preparation from keeping longer than two 
or three days, although without the syrup it will keep good 
for months. 

Qualities. This infusion is inodorous, and has a slightly 
bitter austere taste, leaving, even when it contains no syrup, an 
agreeable swectness in the mouth. ‘The colour when the pale 
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catechu is used is a light brown or ale colour; but when the 
dark catechu is employed a deep red brown. The following 
substapces precipitate its tannin, or otherwise alter its proper- 
ties, and therefore ought not to be ordered in formule with it; 
solution of isinglass, infusion of yellow cinchona, the strong 
acids, sulphate of iron, sulphate of zinc, oxymuriate of mer- 
cury, tartarized antimony, and superacetate of lead. The al- 
kalies only deepen the colour. 

Medical properties and uses. ‘This infusion, which is a pow- 
_ erful agreeable astringent, isthe best form under which cate- 
chu can be prescribed ; and is very useful in Jong continued 
diarrhcea, and other fluxes, proceeding from a weakerted state 
of the intestines. The dose is from f%] to £31}, given after 
every liquid dejection, or every four hours. 

INFUSUM CINCHONE. Lond. | Infusion of Cinchona 
Bark. | 

«© Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark ', bruised, half am 
ounce ; boiling water, halfa pint. Macerate for two hours in 
a lightly covered vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion contains a very considerable portion of the 
febrifuge matter of the bark ; it is slightly turbid, has a pale 
pinkish-yellow colour; more of the aromatic odour of the 
bark than the decoction possesses, and’ an equal degree of 
bitterness and astringency. It ferments spontaneously in the 
course of a few days during summer. It affords precipitates 
with the following substances ; the strong acids, the alkaline 
carbonates, lime-water, solutions of sulphate of iron, sulphate 
of zinc, nitrate of silyer, oxymuriate of mercury, pen. of 
arsenic with subcarbonate of potass, and tartarized antimony ; 
the aqueous infusions and decoctions of chamomile flowers, 
calumba, cascarilla, horse-radish, cloves, catechu, orange-peel, 
foxglove, senna, rhubarb, valerian, simaruba, and elm bark. 

Any considerable portion of the tinctures also produces pre- 
cipitates in this infusion. Some of these precipitates take place 
immediately, others not till after several hours have elapsed ; the 
febrifuge virtue 1s perhaps not always destroyed by them, but 
the mixtures are certainly rendered inelegant. The sulphuric 
acid destroys the bitterness of the infusion, but not its astrin- 
reney. 

Medical properties and uses. The cinchona in this form 
agrees better with most stomachs than when in powder; but 
its powers are necessarily diminished. It is chiefly serviceable 
in dyspepsia, and convalescencies. The dose is from f£3j to 
fii}, three or four times a day. e 


1 ‘The other species o£ cinchona may be used in the same manner, and pro- 
he te a y 
portions. , 
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INFUSUM CINCHON OFFICINALIS. Edin. In- \ 
fusion of Cinchona Inrusum CrncHON#& sINE CALORE, 
Dub. Cold Infusion of Cinchona. 

_ © Take of cinchona bark, in powder, one ounce ; water, one’ 
pound (twelve ounces by measure. Dub.). Macerate for twen- 
ty- -four hours, and strain. (Triturate the bark with a little of 
the water, and whilst triturating add the remainder; then ma- 
cerate for twenty-four hours, occasionally qgitating, and de- 
cant the clear liquor. Dud.) 

The directions of the Dublin College for making this infu- 
sion are preferable to those of the Edinburgh College. It is 
nearly clear, but deposits by rest a small quantity of a brick- 
red sediment. It is affected by the same substances, and its 
properties and use are the same as those of the former prepa- 
ration, from which it differs chiefly in strength. The residuum 
may be used for some purposes, as its active matter is not nearly 
exhausted. 


INFUSUM CUSPARLZ. Lond. Infusion of Cusparia'. 

<¢ Take of cusparia bark, bruised, two drachms ; boiling 
water, half a pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly co- 
yvered vessel, and strain.’ 

This infustoir.is slightly turbid, and of a brownish colour; 
has a somewhat aromatic odour, Sse a bittertaste. The solu 
tion of sulphate of iron throws down a greenish yellow preci- 
pitate, and sulphate of zinca yellowish one; nitrate of silver, 
exymuriate of mercury, superacetate of lead; and infusions 
of galls, and of’eatechu also, produce precipitates in it. Tar- 
tarized antimony is slowly decomposed. These substances, 
therefore, cannot properly be ordered in formule with this in- 
fusion. 

Medical properties and uses. This infusion possesses the 
‘stimulant and tunic properties of the bark, and is an useful 
form of giving it in typhoid fevers, obstinate bilious diarrhoea, 
and in dysentery, after proper evacuations. The tincture of 

cinnamon both covers its taste and makes it sit lighter on the 
stomach. The dose is from 13) to f%iij, given every three or 
four hours. 


INFUSUM DIGITALIS. Lond. Infusion of Foxglove. 
_ © Take of dried foxglove leaves, a drachm; boiling water, 
half a pint. Macerate for four hours, in a lightly covered 
vessel, and strain; then add of spirit of cinnamon half « 
fluid ounce. - | : 
InrusuM DiGiTais PuRPURE&. Edin. Infusion of Fos 
glove. 


ey re serene oe 


' Angustura bark. 
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Take of dried foxglove leaves, one drachm; boiling wa- 
ter, eight ounces; spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. Macerate 
for four hours, anal strain,’ 

The faint odour and nauseous bitter taste of the foxglove are 
covered by the spirit of cinnamon in these infusions, which 


are clear and of .a brownish vellow colour. ‘The ht ed of 


sulphate of iron slowly throws down im them a pale olive pree?- 
pitate ; superacetate of lead, and infusion or decoction of yel- 
Jow cinchona produce ins\ antaneous and copious precipitates. » 

Medical properties and uses. ‘Vhese intusions do not differ 
materially from the formula of Withering, and are well cal- 
culated ta obtain speedily the diuretic effects of the remedy. 
The dose is from {is to 3}, given twice a day; or every 
erght hours, if the patient be sirong, and the symptoms very 
urgent. For the necessary cantions to be observed in admini- 
stering them, sce the article Digitalis, Part it. | 

INFUSUM GENTIANZ COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Infusion of Gentian: 


‘¢ Take of gentian root, sliced; orange peel, dried, delet 


t 


a dréchm; fresh lemon ‘peel, tod drachms ; boiling water, . 


twelve fluid ounces. _Macerate for an hour ina hghtly covered 
vessel, and stra.” 
Edinburgh. 

“ Take of gentian root, sliced, half an ounce; dried orange 
peel, bruised, one drachm ; coridnder seeds, bruised, half a 
drachm ; diluted alcohol, four ounces ; water, one pound. First 
pour on the alcohol, and, after three hours, the water; then 
macerate without heat For iwelve hours, and strain.” . 

Dublin. 

<< Take of gentian root, bruised, éwodrachms ; fresh lemon 
peel, haif an ounce ; dried orange peel, a drachim and a half ; 
proof spirit, four ounces ly measure; boiling water, twelve 


ounces ly measure. First, pour on the tie and, three hours” 


afterwards, the water; then maccrate for the space of two days, 
and strain.’ 

The spirit orde red by the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges is 
intended to aid the solvent power ot the water, and for pre- 
setving the mfusion, which in summer very soon, becomes 
ropy, and: spots ; but as infusions can always easily be pre- 
pared, and boiling water takes up the greater part of the active 
matter of the ingredients, the spiriinens addition, and the 
length of time ordered for the maceration, are certainly objec- 
tionable. The formula of the London College is free from 
both these objections, and produces a clear infusion, of a vel- 
lowish colour, with the agrecable odour of the orange peel, 

and a pleasant bitter taste. The solution of superacetate of 
lead throws io a copious precipitate in this’ infusion ; and, 
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Sulphate of iron strikes a brown colour; but fo precipitate 
takes place for twelve hours. a | 
Medical properties and uses. These are very common and 
elegant tonic and stothachic infusions. They are given in dys- 
pepsia and chlorosis, united with chalybeates, or with alkalies ; 
in atonic. gout, and diarrhea, with absorbents and aromatics ; 
in jaundice, with rhubarb and saline purgatives; and in dropsies, 
with squills and neutral salts. . From #%j to: f3ij may be given 

for a dose, three or four tithes a day. 


INFUSUM LINI. Lond. Infusion of Linieed. : 

<¢ ‘Take of litiseed, bruised, an ounce ; liquorice root, sliced, 
half an ounce}; boiling water, two pints. Macerate for a quar- 
ter of an hour, near the fire, in a covered vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion is a solution of mucus nearly in its purée 
state. It is clear, colourless, inodorous, and nearly insipid: 
Alcohol precipitates the mucus in white flocculi ; and precipi- 
tates are also produced by acetate and superacetate of lead; 
hence these substances are incompatible in formile with this 
infusion. | , ‘ 

Medical properties and useé. Infusion of linseed is a cheap 
and very useful demulcent, in the various cases in which this 
class of remedies is indicated, and during the intertial exhibi- 
‘tion of corrosive muriate of mercuty. The dose is f51j, fre- 
quently fepeated, 

INFUSUM MENTHAs COMPOSITUM. Dub. Gom- 

pound Infusion of Mint. ‘ : 
_ © Take of the leaves of spearmint, dried, t2vo drachms ; 
boiling water, a sufficient quantity to.afford six cunces by mea- 
_sure when strained. Digest for half an hour in a covered ves- 
sel, and strain the liquor when cold; then add of refined su- 
gar, two drachms; oil of spearmint, three drops, dissolved 
in half an ounce (fluid?) of compound tincture of cardamoms,. 
Let them be mixed: 

Medical properties and uses. . This is 2 gratefil stomachic, 
and is also slightly diaphoretic. It may prove serviceable in 
arorexia and nausca, and as avehicle to cover the disagreeable 
taste of other medicines. The dose may he from £3j to fZij, 
or ad libitum. aie 


INFUSUM QUASSIA. Lond. Infusion of Quassia. 

*¢ Take of quassia wood, chipped, a scruple ; boiling water; 
half a_pint. Macerate for two hours In a lightly covered 
vessel, and strain.” 

The active matter of quassia taken up by water appears to be 
a pure, simple bitter. It is not altered by any of the sub- 
stances usually employed as adjuntts to bitters; and by two 
gnoly of the metallic salts. MNitrate.ef silver slowly throws 

) 22 “Se . 
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down soft yellow flakes; and superacetate of lead, a white pre+ 
cipitate. 

Medical properties and uses. . This infusion is a light tonic, 
very efficacious in dyspepsia, and other cases in which tonics: 
are jndicated. In hysteria it may be combined with purgatives 
and tincture of, valerian ; ; inatonic gout, with aromatics 5 and 
in dyspeptic affections with chalybeates, sulphate of zinc, or 
mineral acids. The-dose i is from £3) to £313}, given twice or 
thrice a day. 

INFUSUM RHEI. Lond. Infusion of Rhubarb. 

“Take of rhubarb root, sliced, a diachm; boiling water, 
~ half a pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly covered ves 
sel, and strain.” 


Inrusum RueEt PALMATI. Edin. Infusion of Rhubart. 


¢ 


“* Take of rhubarb root, bruised, Aulf an ounce ; boiling: 


water, eight ounces ; spirit bf cinnamon, one ounce. Macerate- 


the root with the water in a covered vessel for twelve hours ; 
then add the spirit, and strain.” 
‘These infusions differ chiefly in point of strength; and the 
Edinburgh i is rendered pleasanter by the spirituous ‘addition. 
Neither of them is quite clear; and both have areddish brown 
colour, which is very much, deepened by the addition of alka- 
lies. The following substances either occasion precipitates in 
this infusion, or otherwise alter its properties, and are therefore 
incompatible i in formulz with it: the strong acids, and lime- 
water, solutions of sulphate of iron, sulphate of zine, nitrate 
of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, superacetate of lead, and tar- 
tarized antimony ; infusions of catechu, cinchona, and cusparia. 
Medical properties and uses. These infusions are the hest 
forms in’ which rhubarb can be given, when intended to act 
on the bowels. The dose of the former may be from f3} to 
tiv, and of the latter half the quantity, united with neutral 
sults or aromatics, as circumstances may direct, , 


INFUSUM ROSAS. Lond. Dub. Infusion of Roses. 

‘* Take of the dricd petals of the red rose, half an ounce ; 
boiling water, two pints and a half (three pounds dr by measure, 
Dub.); diluted sulphuric acid, three fluid drachms (three 

drachms by weight, Dub 2.) 3 refined sugar, an ounce and a half. 
en the water on the rose petals ‘in a covered glass vessel ; 


then drop in the acid, and macerate for half an hour. Finally,. 


strain the liquor, iid add the sugar to it. * 


‘Ixrusum Rosa GAutice. Edin. _Infuston of Red mre 

* Take of the dried petals of the red rose, devo ounces 
boring water, five pounds ; SOP AG acid, one drach 3 re9 
dined: sugar, two ounces. 


=. 
ao 
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This infusion is clear, of a beautiful red colour, and has an 
acid pleasantly austere taste. The addition of the sugar pre- 
vents it from being kept so long as it might otherwise be. 

e incompatible substances are those which are decomposed 

-by the sulphuric acid. The sulphates of iron and of zinc, al- 
though they do not immediately alter it, yet slowly produce a 
dark-coloured precipitate after some hours. 

_ « Medical properties and uses. Infusion of roses is indebted 

for any astringency it possesses chiefly to the acid it contains. 

‘It is used alone in the colliquative sweats of phthisis ; and as 
a gargle in cynanche tonsillaris ; but it is chiefly employed as 
an elegant vehicle for more active remedies, particularly sul- 
phate of magnesia, the nauseous taste of which it completely 
covers. The dose is from f31j to f3iv. 

INFUSUM SENN. Lond. Infusion of Senna. 

«¢ Take of senna leaves, an ounce and a half; ginger root, 
sliced, a drachm; boiling water, a pint. Méacerate for an 
hour in a lightly covered vessel, and strain the liquor.” 

Inrusum SeENN#. Dub. Infusion of Senna. : 

‘© Take of senna leaves, three drachms; lesser cardamom 
seeds, freed from the capsules and bruised, half a drachm ; 
boiling water, as much as will yield, when strained, six ounces 
by measure. Digest for an hour, and when the liquor is cold 
Strain it.” 

These infusions should be clear, and have a deep red-brown, 
nearly black, colour; with a slightly bitter, mawkish taste, 
scarcely corrected by the aromatic. In warm weather they 
spoil in forty-eight hours; and by simple exposure to the air 
attract oxygen, which occasions a yellowish precipitate of oxi 
dized extractive, that is not purgative but gripes violently ; on 
which account they should be preserved in a well closed vessel, 
or made only when wanted. They are also precipitated by 
the strong acids, the alkaline carbonates, lime-water, solutions 
of nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of mercury, superacetate of 
lead, tartarized antimony, and infusion of yellow cinchona 
bark, which are consequently incompatible in formule with 
these infusions. . 

Medical properties and uses. Both these infusions contain 
al] the purgative principles of the plant, whilst the aromatics 
correct its griping properties: but there is perhaps a waste of 
senna in the London formula. They are given alone, or 
more generally combined with neutral salts and manna. The 
‘dose of the simple infusions may be from £31) to fZiv; but 
with the addition of 4] of the tartrate of potass, or 311} of the 
sulphate of magnesia, which are.the usual adjugcts, £31) are 
sufficient, , 

2ag 
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INFUSUM TAMARINDI CUM SENNA. Edin. fn- 
fusion of Tamarinds and Senna, | 

«© Take of preserved tamarinds, ome ounce; senna leaves, 
one drachm ; coriander seeds, bruised, half a drachm; raw 
sugar, half an ounce ; boiling water, eight ounces. Macerate 
in a covered earthen vessel, which is not glazed with lead, 
shaking frequently, and after four hours strain. 

It may be made also with double or triple the proportion of 
senna.” 


Inrusum Senna cum Tamarinpis. Dub. Infusion of 
Senna and Tamarinds. 

Made in the same manner as the infusion of senna, except 
that 2j of tamarinds is added before straining the hquor, 

These infusions are pleasanter than the simple infusions, 
the nauseous taste bemg well covered by the sugar and the 
acid of the tamarinds ; in other respects they agree both in their 
properties, and in the effects of the incompatible substances ; 
to which, however, must be added all salts having potass for 
their base. 


INFUSUM SIMAROUB. Lond. Infusion of Stmaruba. 

‘© Take of simaruba bark, bruised, half a drachm ; boiling 
water, half a pint. Macerate for two hours in a lightly co- 
vered vessel, and strain,” 

This infusion is inodorous; has a slightly bitte taste, is 
clear, and of a greenish straw-colour. . The alkaline carbo- 
nates and lime-water render it milky, and the following sub- 
stances occasion precipitates: nitrate of silver, oxymuriate of 
mercury, superacetate of lead; infusions of galls, categhu, and 
yellow cinchona. 

Medical properties and uses. Simaruba infusion‘ possesses: 
the same properties as the bark, and is the best form of exhi- 
biting it, but itis not much used in this country. The dose 
is £31], combined with tincture of opium, or am aromatic. 


INFUSUM TABACE. Lond. Infusion of Tobacco. 

«© Take of tobacco leaves, a drachm; boiling water, a pint. 
Macerate for an hour in a lightly covered vessel, and strain.” 

This infusion is clear, of a reddish-brown colar: has the 


odour ef the plant in a slight degree, and a’ hot very acrid 


taste. 

Medical properties and uses. Tobacco infusion is chiefly in- 
tended to be given under the form of enema; for although it 
has been occasionally employed as an emetic, it cannot be re- 
commended. As an enema it has been found useful in ileus, 
colica pictonum, and incarcerated hernia: the practice of em-= 


ploying it in cases of i a gh animation is now justly con- . 
demned. 
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INFUSUM VALERTANE. Duly. Infusion of Valerian. 

*¢ Take of valertan root, coarsely powdered, two drachms ; 
boiling water, seven ounces by measure. Digest for an hour, 
and when the liquor is cold, strain.” | 

Valerian infusion is clear, of a pale brown colour; with the 
odour of the valerian, and a bitterish pungent taste. Solu- 
tions of nitrate of silver, sulphate of iron, and infusion of 
yellow cinchona, afford precipitates with this infusion; and 
are therefore incompatible in formule with it. 
_ Medical properties and uses. This is an useful form of 
giving valerian in hysteric and nervous affections, in which the 
stomach will not always bear the powder. The dose may be 
from f3jfs to f3ij, twice or thrice a day. 

AQUA CALCIS COMPOSITA. Dub. Compound Lime- 
water. 7 

“< Take of raspings of cuaiacum wood, falf a pound; li- 
quorice root, sliced and bruised, an ounce; ‘sassafras bark, 
bruised, half an ounces coriander seeds, three drachms ; lime- 
water, six pints. Maccrate without heat for two days, and 
strain.” 

This is a very inert preparation; and unless great care be 
taken to exclude the air completely from the vessel in which it 
is made, the lime-water will be decomposed. | 


AQUA PICIS LIQUIDA. Dub. Tar Water. 

“« Take of tar, two pints; water, a gallon. Mix, stirring 
with a wooden rod for a quarter of anhour; then, after the 
tar shall have subsided, let the liquor be strained, and preserve 
it in well cerked bottles.” 

Water readily dissolves a portion of tar 3 and is impregnated 
with empyreumatic oil, asmal! portion of resinous matter, and 
acetic acid, the components of the tar. The solution has the 
colour ef Madeira wine, and a sharp empyreumatic taste. 

Medical properties and uses. Tar water is stimulant and 
diuretic ; but to produce the latter effect, its operation requires 
to be aided by bodily exercise. It may prove useful in scurvy, 
and some cutaneous diseases ; but the reputation which it ob- 
tained on the faith of the judgement of the worthy Bishop of 
Cloyne! has long singe been lost, and it is new scarcely ever | 
Fr pane From 0} to 01j may be taken in the course of a 

ay. ied, . : 


4 Berkley’s Siris—passim. 
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MUCILAGINES, 
MucILAGES. 


Muci1aGEs, correctly speaking, are simpie solutions of gum 
or mucus in water; but the term mucilage, in pharmaceutical 
Janguage, implies also any solution of a thick and adhesive 
nature, resembling in its appearance the solutions of gum. 


MUCILAGO ACACIA", Lond. Mucilage of Acacia. 

‘© Take of acacia gum, in powder, four ounces; boiling 
water, half a pint. Rub the gum with the water, gradually 
added, until it forms a mucilage.” 

Mucitaco Mimos# wnitotic#. Edin, Mucilage of 
Gum Arabic. } 

‘‘ Take of gum arabic, in powder, one part; boiling wa- 
ter, two paris. Digest with occasional agitation, until the 
gum be dissolved ; then strain the mucilage through linen.” 

Mucitaco Gummi arazici1. Dub. Mucilage of Gum 
Arabic. 

“* Take of gum arabic, in coarse powder, four ounces; 
boiling water, eight pints. Digest with frequent agitation, 
until the gum be dissolved ; then strain the mucilage through 
linen.”” | 

The straining through linen is very necessary, as the gum 
is often mixed with small pieces of wood and other impurities. 
The mucilage thus obtained is viscid, thick, and adhesive ; 
—semipellucid, and nearly colourless, if the gum be good. It 
has a faint, peculiar odour, is insipid, and may be kept with- 
out altering for a considerable time; but at length it becomes 
sour, and acetic acid is formed. The strong acids act on it 
as they do on gum ; but when diluted they do not alter muci- 
lage. Alcohol converts it into a white curd; but proof spirit 
produces scarcely any alteration; no change is produced by 
spirit of nitric ether ; but sulphuric ether and compound spirit 
of ether precipitate a thick, white, tenacious curd, Tincture 
of muriate of iron, even when diluted, converts mucilage into 
a brownish, or orange-coloured, insoluble jelly; and acetate of 
lead gives a copious, dense, flaky precipitate; while no change _ 
is produced by the solutions of the following metallic sub- 
stances: superacetate of lead, green sulphate of iron, sulphate 
of zinc, oxymuriate of mercury, and tartarized antimony ; 


REL DROME DE Csi, Wal abe SAIN. cad ah MOAR MS 

1 This appellation is certainly exceptionable, It is a mucilage of gum of the _ 
Acacia vera. ‘The Edinburgh name is liable to nearly the same objection, ex- 
cept that the specific name of the plant is used, whereas Acacia is the naine of 
_a genus. 
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nor by the alkalies or neutral salts... Mucilage, likegum, serves 
to combine resins and oils with water, for which purpose and 
to give, tenacity to pills it.is much employed in pharmacy. 

Medical properties and uses. The properties of mucilage are 
thesame as those of gum. (See Part ii.) It is the usual basis 
of demulcent mixtures’ for allaying the tickling which excites 
cough in catarrh and phthisis ; and combined with opium and 
other narcotics is useful in diarrhoea, dysentery. calculous af- 
fections, and ardor urine. The dose of mucilage may be 
from F3fs to £3}, frequently repeated. 

Officinal preparations, JDdistura Guaiaci. L. Potio Carlenatis 


Caicis. E. 


MUCILAGO ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTH EL, Edm. 
Mucilage of Tragacanth. | 

«© Take of gum-tragacanth, in powder, one ounce ; boiling 
water, eight ounces. Macerate for twenty: four haute: and trie 
turate the gum carefully, that it may. be dissolved; then strain 
the mucilage through linen.”’ 

Muctvaco Gumut Tracacanri. Dub. Mucilage of 


Gum Tragacanth.* 
_ ‘Take of gum tragacanth, in powder, é two drachms; water, 


eight fluid ounces. Macerate in a covered vessel until the cum 
be dissolved ; then strain the mucilage through linen.” 
Tragacanth treated in this manner forms a “thick, soft, very 
viscid mucilage ; : batthe diffusion in the water is not uniform 3 
nor-does it become so even when boiled. It may be used in 
the same cases as mucilage of gum- -arabic, but is chiefly em- 
ployed for making pills and troches. 


MUCILAGG AMYLI. Lond. Edin, Dub. Miicitee ip 
Starch. ~ 

«* Take of starch, three drachms; water, a pint. Rub thé 
starch, cradually adding the water to its then boil till a muci-+ 
lage be produced.” 

Starch thus treated forms a strong PFaaipnt inodorous, opa- 
Jine-coloured, gelatinous mucilage. In, cases of phthisis, 
hectic fevek, and abrasions of the stomach, it is given as a 
demulcent by the mouth; but it is more generally ‘and more 
advantageously exhibited in the form of enema in diarrhea, 
dysentery, and abrasions of the rectum. Tt is the commom 
vehicle for exhibiting opium in the form of enema. 


\ 
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EXTRACTA. 
EXxtTRActs. 


THESE are preparations obtained by evaporating aqueous and 

alcoholic solutions of vegetable substances, until a mass of @ 
somewhat firm tenacious consistence remains. When water hag 
been employed for making the solution, the extract may consist 
of gum or mucilage, extractive, tannin, cinchonin, saccharine 
matter, and the salts which the vegetable contained, and is 
termed a Watery Extract; but if alcoho] has been the men- 
struum, resin, extractive, and all the above matters, except the 
gpm, may be the ingredients, and the extract 1s denominated 
a Spirituous Fxtract, The latter appellation also is used if proof 
spirit be emploved. The proper menstruum, therefore, for the 
preparation of any extract must be that fluid which most rea- 
dily dissolves the peculiar printiples on which the medicinal ef- 
ficacy of the vegetahle ig supposed to depend, 
_ When water 1s to be employed, the substance to be subjected 
to its action should be in the dried state, and coarscly pow- 
dered; and the solution, whether made by decoction or infusion, 
should be evaporated immediately after it is strained, and whilst 
it is yet hot ; for, as we observed jn treating of Decactions, 
water at the temperature of 212°.takes up much mere of the 
active matter of vegetables than it can hold in solution at a 
jower temperature: therefore, sy allowing them to cool, with 
the view of defecation, and evaporating the clear flyid only, 
a considerable portion of the active matter does not enter into 
the extract, and is necessarily lost. In performing the evapo- 
ration, a higher temperature than that of boiling water must 
not be employed ; but it must, nevertheless, be conducted as 
quickly as pogsible; and therefore the evaporating vessel should 
be broad and shallow, and set in boiling water, or the water- 
bath recommended by Doctor Powell! should be employed. 
(See Instruments, Part 1.) | 

Alcohal is used only in cases where the active ingredient of 
the vegetable is chiefly resin, or too volatile to bear the heat 
which 1s necessary for evaporating the water without being dis- 
sipated, or without suffering some decomposition, which would 
materially alter its properties. A tincture of the substance ig 
first obtained, which 1s then evaporated by a very gentle heat 
in a water-bath; but the alcohol need not be allowed to eya- 
porate in the air, as by employing a distilling apparatus the 
greater part of it may be again obtained either altogether free 
irom any vegetable principle, or containing a small portion 


* Translation of the London Pharmacopeia, 201, 
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only of the mote volatile, as the flayour of the subject; which 
does not, however, prevent it from being again emploved for 
the preparation of the same kind of extract, hut rather renders 
it more fit for such a purpose. 
Whether water, proof spirit, or pure alcohol be employed 

for. preparing extracts, the medicinal properties of the sub- 
stances submitted to their action are always in some degree in- 
jured, the volatile parts are dissipated, and some of the fixed 
decom} posed by the degree of heat employed for the evapora- 
tion, particularly if water be the menstraum, or the proper 

extractive! is oxidized, and consequent! y rendered inert. These 
are strong ‘objections to this form of preparation ; ; and, as 
Mr. Murray has properly observed, “* with the exception of 
some of the pure bitters, as gentian; or some of the saccharine 
vegetables, as liquorice ; there i is no Pacraniie perhaps but w hat 
may be given with moré advantage under some other form?.’ 

Extracts require to be keptin a hard and a soft state. A 

hard extract should be brittle, or at least in such a State as to 
admit of its being easily reduced to powder; and the consist- 

eyce of the soft extract should he such as to retain the round 
form of a pill, without the addition of any powder. Both 
kinds should be preseryed in a dry place to prevent them from 
becoming mouldy; and the soft should be wrapped in pieces: 
of oiled bladders, and kept in closely covered pots. 


The London College does not arrange the extracts under the 
tutles /Vatery and Spirituqus, or Simple and Resinous, which is 
the arrangement of the Edin burgh and the Dublin Colleges ; 
and having adopted the London Pharmacopoeia as our ‘text 
book, we Ali cansequently followed its mode of arrangement, 
The following ¢ general directions are given by the Lonpon 
CouLeGs for the preparation of extracts. 

‘© In preparing all kinds of extracts, evaporate the fluid as 
quickly as possjble in a broad shallow dish placed in a water- 
bath, until the extract acquires a consistence proper for form- 
ang pills, and towards the end of the operation stir assiduously 
with a spatula. 


’ It may be perhaps proper to point out the p: roperties of the vegetable prin- 
ciple termed in chemical ‘la: nguage extractive. It is soluble in water, and the 
solution yields by evaporation a coloured, transparent, sometimes opague solid 
mass; which has as strong taste; and by repeated solution and evaporation at- 
tracts oxygen from the air; becomes higher-coloured, and insoluble in water. 
lei is soluble in aicohol, but sragiléashen in ether, uniess resin be present, which en- 
ables ether to take up extractive, Itis oxidized and precipuated tn flakes iso - 

juble in water, by oxymuriatic acid 5 ahumina ar. d the alkahes ferm with it an 
insoluble compound : “the same is the case with the inetallic oxides; and sul- 
phuric and muriatic acids precip'tate it from its aqueous solution. Extr acty 
vields, when distilled, an acid liguor impreg gustied with ammonia. 

2 System of Materia Medtca, &e.ti. Lid. 
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»€€ Sprinkle a small quantity of rectified spirit upon all the 
Sifter extracts.’ 

The Epirnpurcy CoLiLEcE ives its general directions for 
- the preparation of the Extracts by Water, under the Extract of 
Gentian ; and for the Mniaisey <2 y Water and Alcohol, under 
the Extract of Bark. . 

. EXTRACTA SIMPLICIORA. Dub. Simple Extracts. 

*¢ All simplé extracts, unless otherwise ordered, are to be 
prepared according to the following rule. 

pyr ue vegetable matter is to be boiled in eicht times its 
weight of water, which is to be reduced by boiling” to one half 
the liquor ‘is then to be expressed, and ‘afier the feces have 
subsided, to be filtered; it is then to be evaporated by the heat 
of boiling water, till it begins to thicken ; and is to be, finally, 
inspissated by a medium heat, frequently stirring, until it ac- 
quires a consistence proper for forming pills. 

‘¢ All extracts, when they begin to get thick, ought to be 
frequently stirred with a clean iron spatula. They may be 
reduced to a proper degree of thickuess i means of a stove 
heated for the purpose. 

** They ought to be preserved as much as whdible from the 
contact of the alr 5 and. the softer ones are to be sprinkled 


with rectified spirit.”” 

EXTRACTUM CACUMINUM ABSYNTHIT, Dub. 
Extract of Wormwood. 

This is ordered to be prepared according to the above direc- 
tions. It is nearly a simple bitter, the volatile oil being dissi- 
pated during the evaporation. It may be used in those cases 
for which bitters are commonly prescribed 3 but it is scarcely 
ever used. The dose is from er. x to Oj, taken three times a 
‘day. 
EXTRACTUM ACONITI. Lond. Extract of Aconite 
or Wolfsbane. | 

“© Take of fresh leaves of aconite, apound. Bruise them 
in a stone mortar, sprinkling over them a little water; then 
express the juice, and, without any depuration, evaporate it to. 


a proper consistence.’ 

Succus sprssatus Aconiti Napetui. Edin. Inspissated 
Jitice of Aconite. 

-6© Let fresh leaves of aconite be bruised ; inclose them in a 
hempen bag and press them strongly, until they yield their 
juice; which is to, be evaporated in Gat vessels, heated with 
boiling water saturated with muriate of soda (¢ ommon sali), and 
immediately reduced to the consistence of thick honey. 

“© After the mass-is cold, let it it be put into glazed earthen 
vessels, and moistened with alcohol.’ 
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This extract, or inspissated juice, is thé form under which 
Stoerk itetnced wolfsbane into practice. [thas an obscure 
brownish red colour, a disagreeable odour, and an acrid slightly 
styptic taste. Its medicinal properties are the same as those 
of the plant, but it is very seldom used. (See Part i.) The 
dose at first should be gr. 3 only, and gradually increased t to 
grs. vj, taken night and morning. 


EXTRACTUM ALOES'. Lond. | Extract of Alves. . 

“¢ Take-of extract of spiked aloes in powder, haif a pound; | 
boiling water, four pints.. Macerate for three days in a gentle 
heat, then strain the solution, and set it aside that the dregs 
may “subside. Pour off the clear liquor, and evaporate it toa 
proper consistence.” 

‘This extract consists chiefly of the mucous and extractive 
matter of the aloes; but as during the inspissation the extrac- 
tive is partially qnndined, and rendered less soluble, the extract 
is not completely Sle bia in water. It 1s employed in the same 
cases as the aloes, and is said to be less stimulant and griping. 
The dose is from grs. x to ers. xv, given in the form of pills. 

Officinal preparations. Pulvis Aloes compositus. I.  Pilulee Aloes 
composite. L. Pilulee dloes cum Myre L. Pilule Camlogie 
composite. L. 

EXTRACTUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. Extracrum 
Frorum ANTHEMINIS NOBILIS. Edin. Exrracrum Fio- 
kuM CHAM&MELI. Dub. Exiract of Chamomile F lowers. 

“© Take of chamomile flowers dried, a pound ; water, a gal- 
fon. Boil down to four pints, and strain the liquor wh file it 1s 
hot; then evaporate it to a proper consistence.” 

The Edinburgh extract is to be prepared in the same manner 
as the extract bf gentian of that college; the Dublin, after the 
manner directed tor the preparation of the simple extracts. 

In these processes the volatile oil is dissipated, and a simple 
bitter extract remains. It is of a deep brown colour, and has 
a grateful bitter taste, but scarcely any odour. It has scarcely 
any efficacy when uaa alone. “The dose may be from yrs. X 
to 9}, given twice or thrice a day. 


“EXTRACTUM BELLADONN. Lond. Swuccus spis- 
satus Arrop Bettaponn. Edin. Hatract of Belladonna. 

‘¢ ‘Take of fresh leaves of belladonna, @ pound. Bruise them 
in a stone mortar, sprinkling a little water over them; then 
express the juice, and, without any separation of the sediment, 
evaporate It to a proper consistence.’ 


1 'The appellation given to this extract must occasion constant mistakes, as it 
is probable that the substance from which it is prepared will be more fre- 
quently written Extractum Aloes than Alves spicate Extractiim, the name under 

_which it stands in the list of materia medica. The addition of the words per 
aqyam would have distinguished it, 


‘ 
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The inspissated juice of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeta is to 
be prepared in the same manner as the inspissated juice of 
aconite. 

This extract is inodorous, and has a bitterish taste. Its me- 
dicinal properties are the same as those of the plant, but weaker. 
The dose is from gr.j gradually increased to grs. v, given im 
the form of pills. 


EXTRACTUM CASCABILLZ RESINOSUM. Dub. 
Resinous Extract of Cascariild. 

¢¢ Take of cascarilla bark in coarse powder, @ pound ; recti- 
fied spirit of wine, four pints. Digest tor four days, then pour 
off the coloured spirit and filter. Boil what remains of the 
cascarilla in ten pints of water down to two pints; then eva- 
porate the strained decoction, and at the same time distil the 
tincture from a retort, until both begin to thicken; then mix 
them together, and evaporate the mixture to a consistence pro- 
per for making pills. Lastly, mix the extracts intimately to- 
gether.” 

This preparation is expensive, and does not appear to possess 
any peculiar advantages to recommend tt. The dose ts from 
frs. x to Oj, given twice or thrice a day, in the form of pills. 


EXTRACTUM FOLIORUM CASSLH SENNA. Edin. 
Extract of Senna. Rasige 

This is to be prepared in the same manner as the extract of 
gentian. q . 

As the activity of senna is impaired by the preparation of it 
in the form of decoction, it must necessarily suffer much more 
in this preparation. ‘The extract, which is black, shining, and | 
tenacious, has an odour similar to that of wort, and a bit*erish 
taste. It is almost inert as a purgative, and might properly 
be altogether rejected. nriig 


EXTRACTUM CINCHON. Lond, Extract of Bark. 

*¢ Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark bruised, a pound; 
water, a gallon. Boil down to six pints, and strain the liquor 
while it is warm. In the same manner boil it down again four 
successive times, ip an equal. quantity of water, and strain. 
Finally, mix the solutions together, and evaporate the mixture 
to a proper consistence. 

*¢ This extract ought to be kept ina sofé state fit for making 
pulls, and in a Aard state that it may be reduced to powder.” 

os sett Dublin. 

«© Take of cinchona bark in coarse powder; a pound; water, 
siz pounds. Boi) for a quarter of an hour in a vessel nearly 
covered; then filter the decoction while it is yet hot, and set 
it aside. Boil the residue again in the same quantity of water, 
and filter it in the-saime manner; repeat this a third tine; and 
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finally, mix all the liquors, and evaporate the mixture to a 
proper consistence. 

“¢ This extract should be kept in two states: one soft, fit for 
making pills; and the other ard, or ina state proper to be 
reduced to powder.” | 

The operation of the same causes as those which we stated 
to be unfavourable to decoction as a form of preparation for 
the exhibition of cinchona, are still more hurtful to its effi- 
cacy in the form of extract; and according to Sir John Pringle, 
the extract 1s less efficacious, even in equal quantities, than the 
simple powder. It is usually ordered in doses of from grs. x. 
to 3(s, dissolved in any distilled water ; but it is necessary to 
observe that, Gwing to the oxidizement of the extractive mat- 
ter, the solubility of the extract is diminished during its forma- 
tion: scarcely more than one half is soluble in water. It hae 
a very bitter taste, but is less austere than the bark. 

EXTRACTUM CINCHONZ: RESINOSUM. Lond. Re- 
sinous Extract of Bark. 

“¢ Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark bruised, a pound; 
_fectified spirit, four pints. Macerate for four days, and strain, 

Distil the tincture in a water-bath, until the extract has ac- 
quired the due consistence.” 

ExTRAcTUM CINCHON# OFFICINALIS. Edin. Extract of 
officinal Cinchona Bark. | | 

‘¢ Take of officinal cinchona bark in powder, one pound; 
alcohol, four pounds. Digest for four days, and pour off the 
tincture. Boil the residue in five pounds of distilled water for 
fifteen minutes, and strain the decoction while it is hot through 
a linen cloth. Repeat this coction and straining with an equal 
quantity of distilled water, and evaporate the liquor to the con-~ 
sistence of thin hewey. Distil the alcohol from the tincture, 
until it be reduced to a similar consistence. Then mix the 
inspissated liquors, and evaporate them to a proper consistence 
in a bath of boiling water, saturated with muriate of soda,” 


ExTrRACTUM CINCHON® RUBR& RESINOSUM. Dub. Ree 
sinous Eatract of red Cinchona Bark. 

This is ordered to be prepared in the same manner as the 
- resinous extract of cascarilla. 

The extract prepared by these processes has the bitter taste 
and the austereness of the bark, which it nearly equals in effi- 
cacy, and is more grateful to the stomach. It is altogether a 
preferable preparation to the watery extract; for, by the sepa- 
rate action of the spirit and the water, all the soluble and ae- 
tive principles of the drug are taken up; less heat is required 
10 evaporate the menstruum ; and, owing to the presence of 
the alcohol, the extractive matter absorbs less oxygen: indeed, 
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the expense of the spirit, of which there is always some waste, 
ts thé only objection to its general use. The dose is from gr. xX 
to gr. XXX, formed into pills. 

EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS. Lond. Extract of 
- Colocynth. 


«Take of the pulp of colocynth, a pound; water, a gal-_ 


lon. Boil down to four pints, and strain the liquor while it is 


hot; then evaporate it to a proper consistence.” 
This extract is a milder but less powerful cathartic than the 


pulp from which it is prepared, and with the addition of calo- | 


-mel forms an excellent purgative pill, which operates without 
griping. From gr. v to 3fs is the usual ‘dose. 


EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITUM. 
Lond. Compound Extract of Colocynth. 
_ Take of colocynth pulp, sliced, six drachms ; extract of 
the spiked aloe powdered, one ounce and a half; scammon ye 
powdered, half anounce; cardamom seeds powdered, a drachm ; 
hard soap, three drachms ; boiling water, two pints. Macerate 
the colocynth pulp in the water with a gentle heat, for four 
days. Strain the liquor, and add to it the aloes, scammony, 
and soap; then evaporate it toa proper consistence, and to- 
wards the end of the inspissation mix in the cardamom seeds.” 

Dublin. 

<< Take of the pulp of colocynth, cut small, stax drachms ; he- 
patic aloes, az ounce and a half; scammony, half an ounce ; 
lesser cardamom seeds husked, a drachm; Castile soap softened 
with water so as to have a celatinous appearance, three 
drachms; hot water, a pint. Digest the colocynth in the wa- 


ter in a covered vessel, with a medium heat, for four days; ex- 


press and strain the liquor, and add to it the aloes and scam- 
mony, first separately reduced to powder; then evaporate the 
mixture with a medium heat to a proper consistence for making 
pills, and towards the end of the inspissation add the gelati- 
nized soap and the powdered seeds, and with frequent stirring 
mix the whole intimately together.” 

By this combination of powerful cathartic substances a pur- 
gative mass is obtained more manageable and less irritating 
than any of its components separately taken. It forms a very 
useful pill for relieving the habitual costiveness of Jeucophleg- 
matic habits; and in obstinate visceral obstructions when com- 
bined with calomel, which is not decomposed, as might @ 
priori be supposed. The dose is from gr. vj to hss repeated 
every eight hours until it operates. 

EXTRACTUM CONII. Lond. Succus sprssatus WONT 
MACULATI. Edin. Extract of Hemlock. 

‘* Take of fresh hemlock, a Jin ip Bruise it ip a stone 


a 
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mortar, sprinkling over it a litle water; then express the juice, 
and without separating the sediment, evaporate it to a proper 
consistence.” el 

The Edinburgh preparation is to be made according to the 
directions ordered for the preparation of inspissated juices. 

Succus spissAtus Cicur#. Dub. Inspissated Juice of 
Hemlock. 
“© Express hemlock leaves gathered when the flowers are 
about to appear, and allow the juice to remain six hours to de- 
posit the faces; then evaporate the pure juice to a proper con- 
sistence with a moderate heat.” | 
' This extract, or inspissated juice, has a feetid odour, a bit- 
terish saline taste, anda dark olive colour. Although it be 
the form in which’ Stoerk introduced hemlock into practice, 
yet the narcotic power of the remedy is always impaired by this 
mode of preparation, and it is still more weakened by keeping, 
being nearly fost when a saline efflorescence begins to’ ap- 
pear on the surface of the extract. [Tt 1s used in the same cases 
as the powder, with which it is frequently mixed when it is to 
be made into pills; and isan useful adjunct to mercurials in 
cutaneous affections. Bergius recommends it in impotency '. 
. The dose is gr. iij gradually increased to Dj, givén twice or 
thrice a day. . 

EXTRACTUM ELATERII. Lond. ~Eztract of Elate- 
rium. ! 
_ Slice ripe wild encumbers, express the juice very gently, 
and pass it through a very fine hair sieve into a glass vessel; 
then set it aside for some hours, until the thicker part has sub- 
sided. Reject the thinner supernatant part, and. dry the thicker 
part with a gentle heat.” | | ) 

Succus spissatus Momorpic# Evarerit, vulgo Exats- 
RiuM, Edin. Inspissated Juice of Wild Cucumber, commonly 
called Elaterium. ee sea 

© Slice the ripe fruit of the wild-cucumber, -and_pass the 
yaice slightly expressed through avery fine hair sieve; then: 

oil it alittle, and set it aside. some hours, until the thicker 
part subsides. Pour off the thinner supernatant part, and se- 
parate the remainder by straining. Cover the thicker part 
which remains after the straining with a linen cloth, and dry 
it by a gentle heat.” od: , 

ELATERIUM. Dub.  Elaterium. 

** Slice ripe wild cucumbers, and strain the juice very lightly 
expressed through a fine hair sieve into.a glass vessel; then 


| 'Impotentiam virilem sub usu Conii curatam observavi, in yiro quodam phis- 
guam quadragenario, qui omnem erectionem penis perdiderat, pestinde, tamer 
plures liberes procreavit.” Bergius, Afat. Med, 4, 195, 
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set it aside for some hours until the thieker part subsides; re- 
ject the supernatant liquor, and dry the feeula, Jaid upon a liner 
cloth and covered with another, by a medium heat.’’ 

The substance obtained by these processes 1s neithet an ex=_ 
tract nor an inspissated juices but a peculiar modification of 
fecuia combined with some very active principle which is de- 
posited with it; and therefore the name adopted by the Dub- 
lin College is more appropriate than that imposed by either 
the London or the Edinburgh College. The boiling or- 
dered by the Edinburgh formula does not convert this matter 
inte a gelatinous mucilage, which would be the case were it 
real ‘fecula. The mode of preparation, however, without heat 
is to be preferred. - 

Medical properties and uses. Elaterium is a very powerful 
hydragogue, and excites sickness, severe vomiting, and hyper- 
catharsis, if it be not cautiously administered. On this ac- 
count it is seldom used as a cathartic; but in ascites it often 
produces the entire evacuation of the fluid, when gamboge 
and crystals of tartar, foxglove, and every other remedy have 
failed. The best mode of administering it is to give it in di- 
vided doses of gr. fs each, every hour, until it begin to operate. 
It may, however, be given to the extent of gr. inj for a dose. 


EXTRACTUM CACUMINUM GENIST. Dub. Ex- 
tract of Broom Tops. 

This extract is to be prepared in the same manner as the» 
extract of wormwood. It is said to be diuretic, but its efficacy 
is doubtful, and it is scarcely ever employed. The dose is from 
={s to 3] or more. 


EXTRACTUM GENTIAN.E. Lond. ExtTracrum RaA- 
picis Gextiana&. Dub. Extract of Gentian. 

“‘ Take of gentian root sliced, @ pound; boiling water, @ 
gallon. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boul down to 
four pints, strain the liquor while it is hot, and evaporate it to 
@ proper consistence.” 

Extractum GrenTIAn« Luteg. Edin. Extract of Gen- 
tian. | | 

‘¢ Take of gentian root, any quantity. Having sliced and 
bruised it, pour upon it eight umes its weight of boiling water. 
Boil down to one half, express the I:quor strongly, and strain 
it. Evaporate the decoction immediately to the consistence of 
thick honey, in a bath of boiling water saturated with muriate 
- of soda,” : 

The bitter principle of gentian root is not injured by this 
form of preparation. The extract is tnodorous,. very bitter, 
black, shining, und tenacious. It is chicfly used as-a vehicle 
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for the exhibition of the metallic oxides. The dose is from 
or. x to 3fs, given twice or thrice a day. 
Officinal preparation. Pilule Aloes composite. L. 


EXTRACTUM GLYCYRRHIZ. Lond. Dub. Exrrac- 
TUM GLYCYRRHIZH GLABR&. Edin. Extract of Liquorice. 

“* Take of liquorice root sliced, a pound; boiling water, a 
ih Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to 

our pints ; strain the hot solution, and evaporate it to a proper 
consistence.’ 

There is scarcely any of this extract prepared by the apothe- 
cary; the pure extract of liquorice sold in the shops under 
the name of refined liquorice being prepared from the im- 
pure extract of commerce, by dissolving it in water, straining, 
and iaspissating it in the usual manner. It is an useful demul- 
cent in allaying tickling cough, as from its tenacity it hangs 
about and sheaths the fauces. 

Officinal preparations. Pilule opiate. E. Pilule scillitice. E, 
Trochisci Glycyrrhize glabre. E. Trochisci Glycyrrhize cum Opio. E, 


EXTRACTUM HAMATOXYLI. Lond. Exrractum 
Licnt Hamaroxytt CamprcoHtiAni. Edin. Exrractum 
Scopis Hamatoxytti. Dub. Extract of Logwood. 

‘¢ Take of logwood rasped, a pound ; boiling water, a gallon. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil-down to four 
pints ; strain the hot liquor, and evaporate to a proper con- 
sistence.’ 

This extract is almost odorous, has a sweet austere taste, 
and a deep ruby colour. It becomes extremely brittle when 
kept. Itis an useful astringent in the protracted stage of diar- 
rhoga-and dysentery. The dose is from grs. x to 3fs, i deg 
in cinnamon water or peppermint water. 


_ EXTRACTUM RADICIS HELLEBORI NIGRI. Edin, 
Dub. Extract of Black Hellebore Root. 

This is to be prepared after the manner directed for the ex- 
tract of gentian by the Edinburgh College, anid the extract of 
wormwood by the Dublin College. 

EXTRACTUM HUMULI. Lond. Extract of Hops. 

“Take of the strobiles of the hop, haifa pound ; water, a 
gallon. Boil down to four pints ; strain the hot liquor; and 
evaporate it to a proper consistence.’ 

This extract is inoderous ; and has the bitter taste peculiar 
to the hop. We have found it an useful anodyne in gout, acute 
rheumatism, and cases which do not admit of the use of opium. 
The dose is from grs,v. to Sj, given in the form of pulls, or 
dissolved in any aqueous vehicle. 


EXTRACTUM HYOSCYAMI. Lond. Sicous SPISSA~ 
| QR 
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rus HyroscyamMi nieri. Edin. Succus sprssatus Hyos- 
cyamMi. Dub. Extract of Henhane. 

‘* Take of fresh Jeaves of henbane, a pound. Bruise them 
in a stone mortar, sprinkling on them a hittle water; then press 
out the juice, and without Separating the sediment evaporate 
it to a proper consistence.” 

This extract has a disagreeable slightly foctid odour, and a 
nauseous, bitterish, subsaline taste. It is possessed of consi- 
derable narcotic powers, and is used as a substitute for opium 
in nervous affections, gout, rheumatism, and. all painful com- 
plaints in which it is ‘wished to avoid the costiveness which 
opium is apt to induce. The dose is from grs. 1ij to Oj, given 
in the form of pill. 


EXTRACTUM JALAPZ. Lond. Extract of Jalap. 

“Take of jalap root powdered, a pound ; rectified spirit, 
four pints; water, ten pints. Macerate the jalap root in the 
spirit for four days, and decant the tincture. Boil the residue 
in the water down to two pints. Then strain separately the 
tincture and the decoction; distil the fermer, and evapo- 
rate the latter, until both begin to thicken. Lastly, mix the 
extract with the resin, and evaporate the mixture to a proper 
consistence. . 

‘© This extract should be kept in a soft state fit for forming 
pills, and in a /ard state, so that it may be reduced to powder.” 


ExTRAcCTUM CONVOLVUL& JaLAe&. Edin. Extract of 
Jalap. 

This is ordered to be prepared in the same manner as the 
extract of cinchona bark. (Edin.) 


Exrractum JaLtapz. Dub. Extract of Jalap. 

cs et cit. be prepared 1 in the same manner as the resinous 
extract of cascarilla.’ 

This extract contains all .the active principles of the jalap 
root. Ttis, however, apt to gripe during its operation ; hence, 
particularly when given to children, it should be triturated with 
sugar and almonds, or mucilage, so as to form an emulsion, 
in which state it operates freely and without, griping. The 
dose to an adult is from grs. x to Oj. 

Officinal preparation. Pulvis Scammonie compositus. LL, 


EXTRACTUM RADICIS JALAP/E. Dub. Extract of* 


Jalup Root. 

_ This is to be prepared with water alone, after the manner 
directed for the preparation of the simple extracts. (Dub.) It 
contains chiefly the gammy part of the jalap, very little of the 
resin being taken up ‘by the water. Itis milder in its operation 
than the root, and may be given to infants in doses of from 
prs. X to grs. xij, triturated with sugar or testaceous powders. 


ee 
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EXTRACTUM OPII. Lond. Extract of Opium. 
_ © Take of opium sliced, half a pound; water, three pints, 
Pour a small portion of the water upon the opium, and mace- 
rate for twelve hours, that it may become soft; then adding 
gradually the remaining water, rub them together until they 
be well mixed, and set the mixture apart that the feculencies 
may subside. Lastly, strain the liquor, and evaporate it to a 
_proper consistence.’’ = ee 
_ Exrracrom Orit aauvosum. Dub. Watery Extract of 
_ © Take of opium, two vtinces ; boiling water, a pint. Rub 
the opium in the water for ten minutes, and after a little pour 
off the solution; rub the residuary opium in an equal quantity 
of boiling water for the same space of time, pouring off also 
this solution; and repeat the operation a third time. Mix 
together the decanted solutions, and expose the mixture in a 
broad open vessel to the air for two days. Lastly, strain it 
through linen, and. by slow evaporation form it into an ex- 
tract.” | 
Water takes up a certain proportion of all the constituents 
_ of crude opium, but Jess of the resinous than of the gammy 
part. From the chemical analysis, however, of opium, it 
does not exactly appear what proportion of narcotic power is 
attached to these two constituents; and although it is from 
the watery solution that the saline matter, which Derosne has 
denominated the narcotic principle, be obtained, yet, as we 
have already observed (see Pari 11. p. 281), it is by no means 
certain that this substance deserves the appellation given to it, 
or that on it depends the narcotic quality of opium. In the 
Dublin preparation the quantity of active matter must neces- 
sarily be greater, owing to the employment of boiling water 
for the second and third triturations;. but in both processes a 
chemical alteration of it is effected by the evaporation of the 
Solutions, towards the eud of which the extractive matter is 
deposited in a gritty form, probably oxidized and altered in 
its properties. This extract must therefore differ considerably 
from opium; and as the inspissation cannot always be con- 
ducted exactly in the same manner, its strength must conse- 
quently vary. From téfs of crude opium Jijfs only of extract 
are obtained, by following the directions of the London Col- 
Jege. . Le 
Qualities. This extract is inodorous, has a bitter taste, and 
avery deep brown colour. It is not altogether soluble in wa- 
ter, but isnot precipitated from its solution by alcohol. It, 
however, affords precipitates with the following substances, 
which ought not, therefore, to enter into prescriptions with 
its solution; viz. solutions of astringent vegetables, the al 
2B 
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kaline carbonates, corrosive muriate of | mercury, sulphate 
of copper, sulphate of zinc, acetate of Jead, and nitrate of 
silver. © 

Medical properties and uses. This extract is supposed to 
possess the narcotic and anodyne powers of opium, but to pro- 
duce its effects with less subsequent derangement of the ner- 
vous system. It is therefore supposed to be well adapted’ for 

the diseases of children and very irritable habits. The dose is 
from gr. j to grs. vj for an adult. 

Officinal preparation. - Syrupus Opi. D. 


EXTRACTUM PAPAVERIS. Lond. Exrracrum Ca- 
PITUM PAPAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Edin. Extract of Poppies. 

‘© Take of the capsules of the poppy bruised, a pound; boil- 
ing water, @ gallon. Macerate for twenty- fat hours; then 
boil down to four pints; strain the hot liquor, and. evaporate 
it to a proper consistence.” 
_, This extract possesses nearly the same medicinal properties 

as opium, but in a much weaker degree; and is less apt to 

occasion the nausea, beadach, and delirium, which opium oc- 
_easionally produces. It is therefore to be preferred for pro- 
curing sleep in diseases in which the head is much affected. 
The dose is from grs. lj to O}, given in the form of pills. 


_ EXTRACTUM CORTICIS QUERCUS. Dub. Extract 
of Oak Bark. ‘ 

This extract is ordered to be prepared in the same manner 
as the simple extracts. It consists principally of tannin, which 
is, therefore, not liable to be injured by this form of prepara- 
tion; but it-possesses no peculiar advantages to recommend it 
to particular notice." 


EXTRACTUM RHEI? Lond. Extract of Rhubarb. . 

“© Take of rhubarb root bruised, @ pound; proof spirit, @ 
pint ; water, seven pints. Macerate for four days in a gentle 
heat; then strain the solution, and set it apart that the fecu- 
lencies may subside. Pour off the clear liquor, and evaporate 
it to a proper consistence.’ 

Although the purgative properties of the rhubarb be obtained 
to a certain degree in this extract, yet its virtues are certainly 
impaired during the inspissation; and the simple infusion is 
in. every respect. a preferable form of preparation. The dose is 
from grs. x to =f, piven" in the form of pills, or dissolved iu: 
peppermint water. 


EXTRACTUM FOLIORUM RUT GR AVEOLENTIS. 
Edin. Extracrum Forrornum Ruta. Dab. Extract of 
Rue. 
_ The Edinburgh extract is to be prepared in the same manner 
' as the extract of gentian; the Dublin afier the manner. of the 
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simple extracts. Prepared by either process, this extract ig 
inodorous, and has a bitter acrid taste. Its medicinal proper- 
ties are different from those of the plant, the stimulant and 
narcouc powers of which depend on the volatile oil it contains, 
which is dissipated during the inspissation of the extract. The 
dose is from yrs. x to Dj, in pills. me 


EXTRACTUM FOLIORUM SABINA. Dub. E£xtract 
of Savine. ) | 

To be prepared in the same manner as the simple extracts. 
It is a simple bitter of little efficacy, for the acrid volatile oil 
on which the efficacy of sayine depends is dissipated by the 
heat employed during the inspissation. The dose is from grs. x. 
to 3's in pills. fea 

EXTRACTUM SARSAPARILL/A. Lond. Extract of 
Sarsaparilla. i / 

“* Take of sarsaparilla root sliced, a pound; boiling water, 
agailon. Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil down to 
four pints; strain the solution while it is hot, and evaporate it 
to a proper consistence.”’ . | 

This extract has nothing to recommend it to practice. The 
decoction of the root is preferable in every respect, but neither 
of them is possessed of much efficacy, The dose is from grs. ix. 
to 5) dissolved in the decoction, or given in the form of pills. 


EXTRACTUM TARAXACI, Lond. Exrracrum HEr- 
8 ET Rapicis Taraxact. Dub. Extract of Dandelion, 

«< Take of fresh dandelion root bruised, a pound ; boiling wa- 
ter, a gallon. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then’ boil 
down to four pints, strain the hot liquor, and evaporate it t 
@ proper consistence.” i 

The medicinal powers of dandelion have been already no-~ 
ticed. (See Part ii.) This extract is supposed to contain all 
the active principles of the plant, and to prove equally effica- 
cious in hepatic obstruetions. Dr. Pemberton affirms that he 
has seen great advantage result from its administration in 
doses of 3{s in chronic inflammation and ineipient scirrhus of — 
the liver, and in-chronic derangement of the stomach’. The 
usual dose is from grs. x. to 3j, united with sulphate of potass. 


_EXTRACTUM VALERIAN. Dub, Extract of Vale- 
rian. , 
‘¢ Take of valerian root in coarse powder, stx ounces ; boil« 
ing’ water, stx pints. Mix and digest for twenty-four hours 
with a moderate heat in a covered vessel; then express the li- 
uor, and reduce it by evaporation to a proper consistence.”” 
The odour of the plant is almost entirely dissipated in pres 


1 Ou Diseases of the Abdominal Viscera p. 43. 
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paring this extract; and if the efficacy of the remedy be con- 
nected with that quality, which is extremely probable, it must 
be much inferior to the infusion, or tincture. The usual dose 
is from grs. x. to 9j, given in the form of pills, or dissolved in 
some distilled water. , 


MISTUR.Z, 
MIXTURES. 


THE term Mixture in pharmaceutical language denotes a min- 
gled compound, in which different ingredients are held sus- 
pended ina fluid medium by means of mucilaginous or sac- 
charine matter. The London College, however, has placed 
under this title those medicines also which consist of the fixed 
oi! of seeds diffused through water by means of the mucilage, 
fecula, or saccharine matter contained in the seeds, and which 
have hitherto been denominated emulsions. Both these kinds 
of preparations should always be extemporaneous ; and in pre- 
scribing them attention 1s required not to bring together in- 
compatible substances, nor to order in mixtures insoluble mat- 
ters of a specific gravity too great to be suspended in the fluid 
vehicle by the ordinary means, . 


MISTURA AMMONIACTI. Lond. Mixture of Ammoniac. 
‘© Take of ammoniac, two drachms; water, half a pint. 
. Triturate the ammoniac, gradually adding the water until they 
be thoroughly mixed.”” _ . 


Lac AmMontiacr. Dub, Milk of Ammoniac, 

“Take of gum ammoniac, a drachm; pennyroyal water, 
eight fluid ounces, -Triturate the gum, gradually adding the 
pennyroyal water, until the mixture acquire the pcitahee of 
milk, which is to be strained through linen.” | 

The resinous part of the ammomiac is suspended in the wa- 
ter by means of the gummy part; but after a little time the 
greater portion of the resin subsides. It is coagulated by di- 
- stilled vinegar, the oxymels, ether, spirit of nitric ether, super- 
tartrate of potass, and oxymuriate of mercury, which are there- 
fore incompatible in prescriptions with mixture of ammoniac, 
It is advantageously employed as an expectorant in doses of 
from f3fs to £3), combined with an equal quantity of almond 
mixture. 


MISTURA AMYGDALA. Lond. Almond Mixture. 
** Take of almond confection, two ounces ; distilled water, 
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a pint. Add the water gradually to the almond confection, © 
and triturate.”’ Pus 
Emuxsio AMYGDAL& ComMunis. Edin. Almond Emulsion. 
« Take of sweet almonds, an ounce; water, two pounds and 
ahalf. Beat diligently the blanched almonds in a stone mor- 
tar, adding the water gradually; then strain.” 
Lac AMyYGDAL. Dub. Almond Milk. — 
“¢ Take of sweet almonds blanched, an ounce anda half; 
purified sugar, half an ounce; water, two pints anda half. 
Rub the almonds wuh the sugar, adding the water gradually ; 
then strain.” | 


EMULSIO MIMOSZs NILOTICAZ; vulgzo, EMULSIO 
ARABICA. Edin. Emulsion of Gum Arabic. 

*¢ It is to be made in the same manner as the almend emul- 
sion, only adding during the trituration of the almonds two 
ounces of gum arabic.” 


EMULS1O ARABICA. Dub. Arabic Emulsion. 

“* Take of gum arabic in powder, two drachms; sweet al- 
monds blanched, purified sugar, of each half an ounce ; decoc- 
tion of barley, a pint. Dissolve the gum in the warm decoc- 
tion, and when it is almost cold, pour it gradually upon the 
almonds previously beaten to a paste with the sugar, triturating 
at the same time so as to form a milky nnixture; then strain.” 

In these preparations the oil of almonds is diffused through 
the water, and suspended in it by the mucilage and fecula the 
almonds contain; the gum in the two latter preparations con- 
tributing nothing to this effect. The confection ordered by the 
London College affords an expeditious mode of making the 
mixture, but does not prevent the necessity of straining. The 
use of distilled water is an unnecessary refinement. 

Qualities. These emulsions are inodorous, bland, milky 
fluids. The oil after some time rises like a thick cream to the 
surface; and in forty-eight hours the acetous fermentation 
commences, and the mixtures become sour. They are de- 
composed by acids, oxymel, and syrup of squill, spirits, and 
tinctures, (unless these be in small quantity,) tartrate and su- 
pertartrate of potass, supersulphate of potass, oxymuriate of 
mercury, and spirit of nitric ether, which are therefore in- 
eompatible in prescriptions with almond emulsions. 

Medical. properties and uses. These mixtures are in com- 
mon use as diluents and demulcents in inflammatory fevers, 
strangury, dysury, and other affections of the urinary organs; 
but they are chiefly useful as pleasant vehicles for the extibi- 
tion of more active remedies. The dose is from £31) to ofs, 
frequently repeated, : 


d 
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MISTURA ASSAFQETIDAL. Lond. Mixture of Assa- 
fetida. . 
6 Take of assafcetida, two drachms; water, half a pint, 
Triturate the assafcetida, gradually adding the water to it, un- 
til they be thoroughly mixed.” 


Lac Assaratipa. Dub. Milk of Assafeetida. 

_.§© Take of assafcetida, a drachm3 pennyroyal water, eight 
fluid ounces. Triturate the assafcetida, gradually adding the 
water until it form an emulsion.” 

Owing to the disagreeable flavour of assafcetida, it is seldom 
given by the mouth in this form, which 1s chiefly employed as 
an enema in flatulent colic, worms, and the conyulsions of in- 
fants arising from irritations of the bowels during dentition. 
When given by the mouth, the dose'may be from ffs to f3j{s 
frequently repeated. 


MISTURA CAMPHORA. Lond. Mixture of Camphor. 

<¢ Take of camphor, half a drachm; rectified spirit, ten mi- 
mims; water, a pint. Rub the camphor first with the spirit, 
then add the water gradually, and strain.” 

MisturkA CAMPHORATA. Dub. Camphorated Mixture. 

<‘ Take of camphor, a scruple; rectified spirit of wine, tev 
drops; refined sugar, half an ounce; water, a pint. Rub the 
camphor first with the spirit, and then with the sugar; add 
the water during the trituration, and strain the mixture through 
linen.” 

A pint of water takes up scarcely more than one half the 
» quantity of camphor ordered by the senile but it 

communicates to it both odour and taste in a considerable de- 
gree. Solution of pure potass separates the camphor. It is 
an elegant vehicle for more active remedies in low fevers and 
nervous affections. The dose is from £3] to £31}, given every 
three or four hours. : Ss 


EMULSIO CAMPHORATA. Edin. Camphorated Emul- 
sion. 6 a 
‘¢ Take of camphor, a scruple; sweet almonds blanched, 
two drachms; refined sugar, a drachm; water, six ounces. It 
is to be made in the same manner asthe common almond_ 
emulsion.” | 
In this preparation the whole of the camphor is diffused 
through the mixture; the medicinal powers of which are con- 
sequently more considerable than those of the foregoing pre- 
paration. It is less apt to excite nausea and uneasiness at the 
stomach than camphor taken in the solid state, and is given 
‘with advantage in typhus and nervous cases in doses of £31), 
eyery three or four hours, Its preparation should always be 
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extemporancous, as the camphor separates and swims on the 
surface of the mixture after a few days. 


MISTURA CORNU USTI. Lond. Decocrum Cornu 
CERVINI. Dub. Mixture of burnt Hartshorn. 

‘¢ Take of burnt hartshorn, ¢wo ounces; acacia gum, in 
powder, an ounce (three drachms, Dub.) ; water, three pints. 
Boil down to two pints, constantly stirring, and strain.” 

_ This.is the most unchemical , injudicious, and useless prepa-= 
ration in the pharmacopceias w hich have admitted it; being a 
simple diffusion of insoluble phosphate of Jime in a thin mu- 
silage. 


MISTURA CRETE. Lond. Dub. Mixture of Chath. 

“ Take of prepared chalk, half an ounce; refined sugar, 
three drachms; acacia gum, in powder, half an ounce (an 
ounce, Dub.) ; water, a pint. Mix, by trituration. 

Potio Cargponatis Catcis; olim, PoTIo CRETACEA. — 
Edin. Chalk Potion. 

‘© Take of prepared carbonate of lime (chalk), one ounce; 
refined sugar, half an ounce; mucilage of gum arabic, two 
ounces. Rab them together, ‘and then gradually add of water, , 
two pounds and a half’; spirit of cinnamon, tivo ounces: Mix 
them.’’ >; 

These are common and useful forms of giving chalk in acidity 
of the prime via; and combined with opium or catechu in) 
diarrheea. The dose is from [3] to f3y given every three or 
four hours; or after every liquid evacuation. 


. MISTURA FERRI COMPOSITA. Lond'. Compound 
Mixture of Iron. 

— © Take of myrrh, in powder, a drachm ; subcarbonate of 
potass, twenty-five grains 3 rose-water, seven fluid ounces and 
a half ; sulphate of iron, in powder, a seruple ; ; spirit of nut- 
meg, half a fluid ounce; refined sugar, a drachm. Rub to- 
gether the myrrh, the subcarbonate of potass, and the sugar, 
and, while triturating, add first the rose- water and the spirit of 
nutmeg, and afterwards the sulphate of iron. Put the mix- 
ture immediately into a proper glass vessel, and keep it closely 
stopped.” 

In this mixture the sulphate of iron is decomposed by the 
subcarbonate of potass, forming, by the ues e constitu- 
ents w hich takes place, sulphate of potass, and subcarbonate 
of iron; the former of which is dissolved, while the latter is 
diffused through the mixture, and kept. suspended by- the 


1 This name is certainly improper; but it is not easy to invent one which 
would be descriptive of the compound, and yet be sufficiently concise; Mistura 
sudcarbonatis ferr: cum myrrha, would have been less objectionable. . 


- 
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myrrh, whicli forms a saponaceous compound with the excess 
of alkali. The tron is in the state of a suboxide; and as it 
rapidly attracts oxygen in this state, and is converted into the 
red oxide, it 1s necessary to keep the mixture very well ex+ 
¢luded from the air. 

Medical properties and uses. This mixture, which is nearly 
the same as the celebrated antihectic mixture of Dr. Griffith, 
is an useful tonié, in all cases in which preparations of iron ate 
indicated, particularly i in hysteria and chlorosis, aud in phthi- 
SIs, nn no active inflammatory diathesis panels The 
dose is from £3} to 131}, given two or three times in a day. 


MISTURA GUATACI, Lond. Mixture of Guatac. 

“Take of guaiac, a@ drachm and a half ; refined sugar, two 
drachms ; mucilage bf acacia gun, two jfuid drachms ; cin- 
namon water, eight fiuid ounces... Rub the guaiac with the 
sugar, then with the mucila age, and during the. trituration add 
gradually the cinnamon water.” 

This 1s a convenient mode of exhibiting guaiac. It is given 
in doses of from {fs to f3ij, two or three times a day; di- 
luting freely with tepid barley- water or gruel to assist its ope- 
ration. 

MISTURA MOSCHI. Lond. Mixture of Musk, 

‘«« Take of musk, acacia gum, in powder, refined sugar, of 
each, adrachm; rose-water, six fluid ounces. Rub the musk 
with the sugar, then with the gum, and add gradually the rose- 
water.’ 

The quantity of gum ordered 1s scarcely sufficient to retain 
the musk suspended in the mixture. It is a convenient form 
of exhibiting the remedy; and, may be given to the extent of 
£31} every three or four hours in spasmodic affections, and the 
sinking state of typhus. ‘he late Mr. White of Manchester 
found this mixture combined with ammonia 3 s, spirit-of la- 
vender f5j, and spirit of juniper £3], of great utility in sloughs 
ing phagedenie ulcers of a syphilitic and strumous nature. 


selina CATHARTICUM, Dub. Purging Clyster. 
Take of manna, an ounce; dissolve it in compound de- 
coction of chamomile, den fluid ounces; then add of clive oil, 
an ounce; sulphate of magnesia, half an ounce. Mix them.’’ 
ENEMA FOSTIDUM. Dub. Felid Clyster. 
© Itis to be prepared by adding to the purging clyster éiwe 
drachms of assaloetida.*’ 
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SPIRITUS. 
SPIRITS. 


Unper this title are placed spirituous solutions of vegetable 
matter, chiefly volatile oils, obtained by simple mixture, by 
maceration, and by distillation. They are uniform , transparent, 
unchanging solutions, containing, in general, a much larger 
proportion of volatile oil than the distilled waters ; and w hen 
well prepared, they are free from Bai RT and have the 
odour and taste of the volatile oil of the substances from which 
they are distilled. Pure alcohol is more volatile than many of 
the volatile oils, which do not therefore rise in distillation 
with it; and, consequently, proof or distilled spirit is em- 
ployed. As medicinal agents the spirits are strmulant and 
cordial ;. but they are remedies of no great power, and some- 
times bad habits are acquired from their habitual use. They 
are, however, more generally employed to cover the taste sea 
ee of disagreeable medicines ; and to make some which 
are apt to yes nausea, sit light upon the stomach, 


ALCOHOL. Lond. Alcohol. 

«© Take of rectified spirit, a@ gallon; subcarbonate of potass, 
three pounds. Add a pound “of the! subcarbonate of potass, 
previously heated to 300 degrees, to the spirit, and macerate 
for twenty-four hours, frequently shaking the mixture: then 
pour off the spirit, and add the remainder of the subcarbonate 
‘of potass heated to the saine degree: lastly, distil the alcohol 
from a water-bath, and preserve it in a well closed vessel. 

«© The specific gravity of alcohol is to that of distilied water, 
as *315 to 1:000.” 

Atcouon. Dub, Alcohol, | 
“ Take of rectified spirit of wine, a gallon’; pearl-ashes, 
dried at a heat of 300°, and still hot, @ pound; caustic hi 
in powder, an ounce; muriate of lime, dried, kalf a pound, 
Mix the-spirit and the kali; add the ‘pearl- ashes, previously 
reduced to powder, and digest the mixture for three days in a 
closed vessel, frequently shaking it; then pour off the ‘spirit; 
xix with it the muriate of lime; nied, lastly, distil with a mo- 

derate heat, until the residue begins to thicken. 

“* The specific gravity of this spirit is to that of distilled 
water, as 815 to 1000. 

‘© The muriate of lime may be conveniently obtained from 
the residue of the distillation of water of ammonia.” 

Rectified spirit, of the specific gravity of §35, contains 
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about fifteen per cent. of water ; and to free it from this is the 
intention of the above processes'. The theory of the opera- 
tions is sufficiently obvious. The affinity of the alkali and 
the muriate of lime for water is much greater than that of the 
spirit ; it is therefore attracted by these substances, and pre- 
vented from rising with the spirit during the distillation, by 
which means the alcohol comes over in a very highly concen- 


trated state. Of the two processes, that of the Dublin Col- . 


Jege is to be preferred, muriate of lime being a much more 
powerful agent for separating the water than subcarbonate of 
potass. By its means, Dr. Black obtained alcohol of the 
specific gravity of 800°; and Richter. procured it so low as 
0°792, in the temperature of 68° Fahrenheit *, at which degree 
of concentration it may be regarded almost as pure alcohol, or 
alcohol perfectly free from water. The alcohol of the phar- 


macopeeias, therefore, is not free from water, but it is more 


than sufficiently concentrated for all the purposes of phar 
macy. . 


_ 1 The Edinburgh College has no process fer the preparation of pure alcohol, 
which indeed can be easily dispensed with ; but it has very improperly given this 
title to the rectified Spirit of the other pharmacopaias. 

2 Crell’s Annals, 1796,i%. 211.  ~ 


>» 


y 
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The following Table drawn up by Lowitz, with an additional column 
by Dr. Thomson, shows the Specific Gravity of different Mixtares 


of pure Alcohol of a specific gravity *791, and Distilled Water, at 


the temperatures of 60° and 68° of Fahrenheit. 


100 parts 100 parts 100 parts 

by weight |Sp. Gravity|| by weight. |Sp. Gravity|| by weight..|Sp. Gravity 
Alco. { Wat. lat 68°jat 60°|Alco. | Wat. lat 68°at 60°|| Alco, | Wat. jat 68°lat 60° 
100 | — |791| 796! 66 | 34 |877| 880} 32 | 68 | 952/955) 
99 | 1 |704} 798|| 65 | 35 | 880) 883) 31 |:69 | 954) 957 | 
g8 | 2 |707} 801} 64 | 36 | 882; 886! 30 | 70 | 956) 958. 
97 | 3 |800] 804) 63 | 37 |885| 889] 29 | 71 | 957| g601} 
g6 | 4 | 803] 807) 62 | 38 | 887| 891] 28 | 72 | 959) 962 
| 95 | 5 |805}'809) 61 | 39 | 880} 803] 27 | 73 | 961/963 
94 | 6 |808) 812) 60 | 40 | 892) 896) 26 | 74 | 963|.965 
| 93 | 7 |811)\*815) 59 | 41 | 894] 898|| 25 | 75 | 965) 967 
92 | 8 |813| 817) 58 | 42 |896! 900} 24 | 76 | 966) 968 
91 | 9-|816| 820) 57 | 43 | 899| 903) 23 | 77 | 968] 9701 
gO-| 10 | 818} 822) 56 | 44 | 901 | 904) 22 | 78 | g70!972 
89 | 11 | 821] 325) 55 | 45 | 903} 906) 21 | 79 |-971| 973 
88 | 12 | 823] 827) 54 | 46 | 905) 908! 20.) 80 |-973) 974 
87 | 13 | 820} 830) 53 | 47 |907| 910} 19 | 81 | 9741075 
86 | 14 | 828} 832) 52 | 48 | Q00/| 912) 18 | 82 | 97 

85 | 15 | 831)4¢835|) 51-| 49 | 912) O15|).17 | 83 |.977 

| 84 | 16 | 834} 838] 50 | 50 |9141.917| 10 | 84 |. 978 

83 | 17 | 836\t840) 49 | 51 |917| 920) 15 | 85 | gS0 

82 | 18 | 839} 843|| 48 | 52 }919! 922) 14 | 86 | 981 

81 | 19 |842} 840) 47 | 53 | 921! 924) 13 | 87 + 983 

60 | 20 | 844] 848) 40'| 54 |923) 926] 12 | 88 | O85 

79 | 21 | 847} 851)} 45 | 55 | 925) 928] 11 | 89 | 986r 

| 78 | 22 | 849/853] 44 | 56 | 927 |§030/ 10 | go | 987 

77 | 23 |851'| 855) 43: | 57 | 930! 933]| 9 | gt |: 988 

| 76 | 24 1853 857]| 42 | 58 | 932 |Il935)| 8 | 92 | 9890 

/75 | 25 |856| 860) 41 | 59 | 934! 937)| 7 | G2 | Gg] 

74 | 26. |859| 863|| 40 | 6G | 936) 939} 6 | 94 | go2 

73 | 274861} 865)| 39 | 61 |938| 941|| 5 | 95 | 994 

| 72 | 28 |863| 867); 38 | 62 | 940} 943) 4 | 96 | 9905 

71 | 29 |866| 870) 37 | 63 | 942! 945|| 3 | G7 | 9Q7 

| 70 | 30 | 868} 871); 30 | 64 | 944) 947)| 2.) 98 | G98 

} 69 | 3r | 870] 874\) 35 | 65 | 940) 94907 1 | QO |-909 

68 | 32 | 872] 875|) 34 | G6 | 948) 951|| — |100 |1000 

°67 | 33 |875} 879) 33 | 67 |Q50} 953) , 


* Alcohol of the Londen and the Dublin Pharmacopeias, 
4 Ditto, (Edialurgh;) rectified spirit, (London) 


¢ Rectified spirit, (Dublin.), 
§ Proof spirit, (Lond. Dub.) 
|| Ditto, (Zdinburgh.) 
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Table, extracted from the Tables of Mr. Gilpin, showing the Real Spe 
cific Gravity of different Mixtures of Spirit and Water at every 5° of 
temperature from 50° to 70%! ‘The standard spirit employed was 
of the specific gravity 0°825; or contained 89 pure alcoho], and 1E 
water, tn 100 parts. 


Proportions 

by weight of | Real spec. | Real spec | Real spec. | Real spec. } Real spec. 

——_—-—_—_——---jerav. at 50% prav. at 55° grav. at 60%grav. at 65°lgrav. at 70° 

Spirit. | Wat. } : 

100 | — | °82977 | °82736 *82500 | °82262 | 82023 
100 | 5 | '84076 | °83834 |* °83599 | °83362 | °83124 

| 100 | 10 |. *85042 | "$4802 "84508 | ‘84334 | °84002 

100 | (5 | ‘85902 | 85604 } ‘85430 | °85193 | "84951 

100 | 20 | -86676 | ‘86441 "86208 | *85975 | *85736 


100 | 25 | °87384 | °87150 |} °86918 | ‘86680 | ‘86415 
100 | 30 | *88030 | *87796 | °87569 | °87337 | °87105,. 
100 | 35 | -88626 | -88393 | °88169 | 87938 | °87705 


100 | 45 | ‘89684 | ‘89458 | °89232 | :89006 | °88773 
100 | 50 | -gOrGoO | "89933 | °89707 | °89479 | °89252 
100 | 55 | ‘90590 | ‘90367 | ‘g0144 | ‘89920 | *8g095 
100 | 60 | *GogQ97 | *90708 | ‘90549 | °90328 | -g0104 
100 | 65 | ‘91370 | ‘91144 | 90927 | *G0707 | :90484 | 
100 } 70.|. °91723 | ‘91502 | °g1227 | ‘91066 | -90847 


ico | 40 | 89174 | ‘88945 | -88720 | -88490 Ee 


100 | 75 | *92051 | ‘91837 | *g1622 | ‘g1400 | *91181 
100 | 80 | °92358 | ‘02145 | °91933 | °91715 | 91493 
100 | 85 | *92047 | ‘62436 | 92215 | °92010 | ‘91793 
100 | GO | °92g19 | ‘92707 | °G2499 | *92283 | 92069 
100 | 95 | °93177 | ‘92960 | °92758 | ‘02546 | “92333 
100 {109 | °93419 | "93208 |} °9Q3002 | -9g2794 | °92580 
100 | 95 | “03658 | *g3462 | °83247 | -g3040 | ‘92828 
109 | 90 | ‘93897 | "y8600 {tf °93493 | :93285 | °93076 
100 | 85 | ‘94149 | 43948 | ‘93749 | -93546. | *93337 
‘100 | 80 | 94414 | °94213_ | ‘9401S | -93822 | °93616 
105 | 75 | ‘94683 | ‘94486 | °94206. | ‘94099 | °93898 
100 | 70 | °94058 | °94707 | :94579'| ‘94388 | °94193 
100 | 65 } ‘05243 | ‘95087 | ‘94870 | 94089 | 94500 
100 | GO | °95534 | ‘95467 | °95181 | ‘95000 | °94813 
100 | 55 | °95831 | ‘95602 | °g5493 | °g5318 | °95139 
100 | 50 | -96126 | ‘95966 | °95804 | ‘95035 | ‘95469 
100 | 45 | *G6420 | ‘gu262 | -96122 | ‘95962 | ‘95802 
100 | 40 | :96708 | ‘90595 | ‘96437 | ‘96288 | -g0143 
100'| 35 | ‘96995 | ‘96277 | °90752 | ‘96620 | ‘96484 
100 | 30 | -97284 | 97181 | -97074.| ‘96959 | -96836 
100 |'25 | ‘97589 | ‘97800 | °*97410 | °87309 | °97203 
100 | 20 | 97920 | ‘97887 | +97771 | ‘97088- | "97596 
100 | 15 | ‘98293 | ‘98289 | -g8175 | ‘98106 | “9802s 
100 | 10 | -98745 | °98702 | 98654 | -98594 | °98527 
100 } 5 | °99316 | ‘99284 | ‘99244 | ‘gg194 | °969134 


1 Phil. Trans. for 1794, p. $20-—370, * Aleohol, (Ch din.) Rectified spirit, (Lond.) 
+ Proof spirit, (Lond, Dut.) t Proof spivit, (Hain. ) 
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SPIRITUS AMMONLA. Lond. Spirit of Ammonia. 

«© Take of rectified spirit, fwo pints ; solution of ammonia, 
a pint. Mix them.” 

ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM; olim, SprrITUS AMMONIA”. 
Edin. Ammoniated Alcohol; formerly, Spirit of Ammonia. 

“© Take of alcohol (835) thirty- two ounces; lime, recently 
burnt, ¢éw elve ounces ; muriate of ammonia, eight Ounces. 
From these ammoniated alcohol 1 is prepared ex: vetly 1 in the same 
manner as water of ammonia.” 

Spiritus Ammonia. Dub. Spirit of Ammonia. 

** Take of proof spirit, three pints ; muriate of ammonia, 
four ounces ; pot-ashes, six Ounces. Mix them, and distil with 
a moderate heat, two pints.” 

As rectified spirit dissolves pure ammonia, the process of 
the London College is to be preferred on account of its sim- 
plicity. The Edinburgh process by which the same product is 
obtained is more complicated : in it the muriate of ammonia 
is decomposed by the lime, which attracts the muriatic acid, 
while the ammonia is extricated in a pure state, volatilized, and 
readily combines with the alcohol. Muriate of lime remains 
mn the retort. The Dublin formula is the same as lately re- 
jected by the London College, which does not yield a solution 
of pure ammonia in alcohol, but a mixed solution of a small 
poition of ammonia in spirit, and a portion of subcarbonate of 
ammonia in water; a portion of subcarbonate of ammonia 
also sublimes, and remains undissolved in the distilled pro- 
duct. ; 

This spirit properly prepared has the pungent odour and 
acrid taste of ammonia, with which it coincides in its medicinal 
properties. It is chiefly used for pharmaceutical! purposes. 

Officinal preparations. Spiritus Ammonie compositus. L. E. D. 
Spiritus Ammome foetidus. L. E. D. Tinctura Castorei composita. E. 
Tinctura Guaiaci composita. E,  Tinctura Opii ammoniata. E, 

_. SPIRITUS AMMONIAZ AROMATICUS. Lond. ro- 
matic Spirit of Ammonia. 

sé ‘Take of spirit of ammonia, two pints ; oil of lemon, oil 
of cloves, of each, two fluid drachms. Mix them.” 

ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM AROMATICUM; olim, Sprrirus 
AMMONIR® AROMATICUs. Edin. Aromatic ammoniated Al- 
cohol. : 

“ Take of ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces ; volatile oil of 
rosemary, a@ drachm and a half; volatile oil of lemons, a 
drachm. Mix them so as to dissolve the oils.” 

Sprrirus AMMONLA AROMATICUS. Dub. Aromatic Spi- 
rit of Ammonia. 

“© Take of spirit of ammonia, two pints ; essential oil of 
lemons, fwo drachms ; nutmegs, ‘bruised, half an ounce, Di- 
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gest in a covered vessel] for three days, frequently shaking the 
¥essel ; then distil a pound and a half.” 

For these pteparations #t is necessary that the oils be pure; 
_ for if they contdin fixed oil, as is often the case with the vo- 
fatile oils imported into this country, the mrxture is rendered 
turbid and coloured. [It is turbid also with pure oils if the 
spirit of ammonta confain any carbonate of ammonia, as must 
be the case in the Dublin preparation; im which case it is ne- 
cessary to distil the mixtures. ane yA 

Medical properties and uses: This spirit is an useful stimu- 
Jant in languors, and flatulent colic ; and the oils render it 
more grateful to the stomach than the simple spirit of ammo- 
nia. The dose is from f%fs to fs} in any convenient vehicle. 

Officinal prepafations. Tinctura Guaiaci ammoniata. L. D, Tine- 
tura Valeriane ammoniata. L.D. 

SPIRITUS AMMONI4 FO&TIDUS. Lond. Dub. 
Fetid Spirit of Ammonia. | : 

<¢ Take of spirit of ammiotia, two pints; assafcetids, two 
ounces (one ounce and a half, Dub.) .Macerate for twelve 
hours(for three days, in a covered vessel, with frequent agita- 
tion, Dub.) ; then by a gentle fire distil one pint and a half into 
a cold receiver.”’ 

ALCOHOL AMMONIATUM FcaTipuM; olim; Spiritus 
AMMONI® FaTipus. Edin. Feetid ammoniated Alcohol. 

<¢ Take of ammoniated aleohol, ezght ounces ; .assafcetida, 


half an ounce. Digest them in aclose vessel for twelye hours ; 


then distil eight ounces by the heat of boiling water.” 


In these processes the foetid volatile oi] of the gum resin is 


dissolved in the spirit of ammonia, and its odour and flavour 
communicated to it; but very little else is taken up. Its me- 


dicinal properties are not different from those of the preceding . 


spirit; and its dose isthe same. It acquires colour from age. 
SprriTus AMMONL& succinaTus. Lond. Suwceinated Spirit 


of Ammonia. 
<< Take of mastich, three drachms; alcohol, nine fluid 


drachms ; oil of lavender, fourteen minims ; oil of amber, four 


minims-; solution of ammonia, ten fluid ounces. Macerate 
the mastich in the alcohol, that it may be dissolved, and pour 
off the clear tincture ; then add the other ingredients, and mix 
them by agitation.” 

The preparation of this name in the Pharmacopogia of 1787; 
did not preserve the milky appearance characteristic of the eau- 
de-luce, for which it was intended to be a substitute; and, 
therefore, the present formula is given, as furnishing a com- 
pound capable of preserving its milkiness for a very consider- 
able time. It is employed as a stimulant and antispasmodic 
in the same cases as the oil of amber; and has been success- 


~ go 


? 
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fully used in India against the bite of the rattlesnake. The 
dose is from x to f3{s, given in any convenient vehicle, 


SPIRITUS ANISI. Lond. Spirit of Aniseed. 

“« Take of aniseeds bruised, half a pound; proof spirit, 
a gallon ; water, a sufficient quantity to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then distil by a gentle fire.” 


Spiritus Anist cemprositus. Dub. Compound Spirit of 
Aniseed. 

<¢ Take of aniseeds bruised, angelica seeds bruised, of each 
half a pound ; proof spirit, a gallon ; water, sufficient to pre- 
vent empyreuma. LDistil one gallon.” ! 

These are pleasant carminatives in flatulent colic, and similar 
affections. The dose from fsfs to faiv, in water. 


SPIRITUS ARMORACI4 COMPOSITUS. Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Horse-radish. 

*« Take of fresh horse-radish ‘sliced, orange peel dried, of 
each a pound ; nutmegs bruised, half an ounce; proof spirit, 
a gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for twenty-four hours; and distil a gallon by agentle fire.” 


Spiritus Rapwani compositus. Dub. Compound Spirit 
of Horse-radish. 

*«< Take of fresh horse-radish dried, peel of Seville oranges, 
of each two pounds; fresh garden scurvy-grass, four pounds ; 
nutmegs bruised, an ounce ; proof spirit, ¢wo gallons; water, 
sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Distil two gallons.” 

These spirits were formerly used as antiscorbutics, but they 
possess little value as such; and are now chiefly used in drop- 
sies attended with much debility. The doseis from fj to fsiv, 
combined with infusion of toxglove or of juniper berries. 


SPIRITUS CAMPHOR. Lond. Sririrus campnHo- 
RATUS. Dub. Spirit of Camphor. 

‘© Take of camphor, four ounces ; rectified spirit, two pints. 
Mix, that the camphor may be dissolved.” 

TincrurA CAMPHORZ 3 vulgo, SPIRITUS VINOSUS CAM- 
PHORATUS. 

_§* Take of camphor, an ounce; alcohol (sp. grav. 835), a 
pound. Mix, that the camphor may be dissolved, It may also 
be made with double or triple the quantity of camphor.” 

The strength of the spirit renders this preparation unfit to be 
given internally; and the addition of water, with the view of 
dilutfng it, separates the camphor. It is an useful stimulant 
and discutient application to chilblains, and in chronic rheuma- _ 
tism, paralytic numbness, and gangrene. 

SPIRITUS CARUI. Lond. Dub.  Spirtt of Carraway. 

‘* Take of carraway seeds bruised, a pound and a half, 
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(half a pound, Dub.); proof spirit, a gallon; water, sufficient 
to prevent empyreuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours, then 
distil a gallon by.a gentle fire.” 


. Spinirus Cari Carnur. Edin. Spirit of Carraway. 

‘© Take of carraway seeds bruised, half a pound; proof 
spirit, mine pounds. Macerate for two days in aclose vessel ; 
then add a sufficient quantity of water to prevent empyreama, 
and distil nine pounds.” — . 

An useful carminative, and adjunct to griping purgatives. 


SPIRITUS CINNAMOMI. Lond. Dub. Spirit of Cinna- 
mon. 
<‘ Take of cinnamon bark bruised, a pound ; proof spirit, 
a gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for twenty-four hours: then distil a gallon by a gentle fire. 
Srrritus Corticis Lauri CinnamMomi. Edin. Spirit of 
Cinnamon. 
<¢ To be prepared with a pound of cinnamon bark, in the 
_same manner as the spirit of carraway.”’ 
_ This spirit is an agreeable cordial in diseases attended with 
much languor and debility. The dose is from f3] to fsiv, in 
any convenient vehicle. 
Officinal preparation. Infusum Digitalis. L. 


SPIRITUS JUNIPERI COMPOSITUS. Lond. Dub. Edin. 
Compound Spirit of Juniper. 

‘© Take of juniper berries bruised, a pound; carraway seeds 
bruised, fennel seeds bruised, of each an ounce and a half; 
proof spirit, @ gallon (nine pounds, Edin.). Macerate for 
twenty-four hours (two days, Edin. Dub.) ; then distil a gal- 
jon (nine pounds, Edin.) by a gentle heat.” 

This spirit is a grateful and useful addition to infusions of 
foxglove, and other diuretics, in dropsy. | 

SPIRITUS LAVANDUL. Lond. Spirit of Lavender. 

«© Take of fresh lavender flowers, two pounds; rectified 
spirit, a gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; then distil a gallon by a 
gentle heat.” 

Dublin. 

“© Take of fresh flowers of lavender, @ pound and a haif; 
proof spirit, @ gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Distil five pints by a moderate fire.” . 
 Spirniros Lavanput# Spica. Edin. Spirit of Laven- 
der. ; 

«¢ Take of fresh flowers of lavender, ¢wo pounds ; alcohol, 
eight pounds. Distil, with the heat of a water-bath, seven 
pounds,” 
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The volatile oil of lavender is sufficiently volatile to be 
brought over with rectified spirit, which is also required to ex- 
tract all the oil from the flowers: for this reason the Dublin 
process produces a spirit less highly impregnated with the oil. 
Spirit of lavender is chiefly used asa perfume, and in phar- 
macy to prepare the following articles. 

Officinal preparations. Spiritus Lavandule compositus, L. E. D. 
Linimentum Camphore compositum. L. 

SPIRITUS LAVANDUL COMPOSITUS. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. } 

‘¢ Take of spirit of lavender, three pints ; spirit of rose- 
mary, @ pint; cinnamon bark bruised, nutmegs bruised, ‘of 
each half an ounce; (cloves, two drachms, Dub.) ; red Saun- 
ders-wood chipped, an ounce. Macerate for fourteen days 
(ten days, Dud.) and strain.” 

Edinburgh. 

“¢ Take of spirit of lavender, three pounds ; spirit of rose- 
mary, one pound; cinnamon bark bruised, an ounce; nut- 
megs bruised, half an ounce ; red Saunders-wood rasped, 
three drachms. Macerate seven days, and strain.” 

The addition of these aromatics to the spirit of lavender 
renders it a very grateful cordial and stimulant; very useful 
in languors and faintings, and as an adjunct to tonic and sto- 
machic infusions. Its dose is from xxx to fij, either 
dropped on a piece of sugar, or given in water, in camphor 
mixture, or any other convenient vehicle. 

Officinal preparation. Liquor arsenicalis. L. 


SPIRITUS MENTH/: PIPERITA. Lond. Edin. Spirit 
of Peppermint. 

«< Take of peppermint dried, a pound and a half; proof 
spirit, a gallon (nine pounds, Edin.) ; water, sufficient to pre- 
vent empyreuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then di- 
stila gallon (nine pounds, Edin.) by a gentle heat.” 

An useful carminative in nausea and flatulence, and as an 
adjunct to purgative remedies. 


SPIRITUS MENTH A VIRIDIS. Lond. Spirit of Spear- 
mint. ; | 

‘© Take of spearmint dried, @ pound and a half; proof 
spirit, a gallon; water, sufficient to produce empyreuma. Ma- 
cerate for twenty-four hours ; then distil a gallon by a gentle 
heat.” 

‘In the same cases as the former. 


SPIRITUS MYRISTIC. Lond. Srirrirus Nucts my- 
RISTICA MOSCHATA. Edin. Sprrirus Nucis MoscHaTa. 
Dub. Spirit of Nutmeg. : 

‘© Take of nutmegs bruised, two ounces; proof spirit, a 
2S 2 
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gallon (nine pounds, Edin.) 5 water, sufficient to prevent empy- 
reuma. Macerate for twenty-four bours; then distil a gallon 
(nine pounds, Edin.) by a gentle heat.” 


SPIRITUS PIMENTA. Lond. Sprrirus PiMENTo. 
Dub. Sperit of Pimenta. | 

‘© Take of pimenta berries bruised, ¢wo ounces (three 
ounces, Dub.) proof spirit, a@ gallon; water, sufficient to pre- 
vent empyreuma. Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then distil 
a gallon by a gentle heat.” 


Spiritus Frucrus Myrti Pimentz. Edin. Spirit of 
Pimenta. 

‘¢ [tis to be prepared with half a pound of bruised pimenta 
berries, in the same manner as spirit of carraway.” 

A useful carminative in flatulent colic, atonic gout, and dys- 
pepsia. 

SPIRIFUS PULEGII. Lond. Spirit of Pennyroyal. 

‘¢ Take of pennyroyal dried, a pound and a half; proof 
spirit, a gallon ; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Ma- 
cerate for twenty-four hours; then distil a gallon by a gentle 
fire.’ | | 

Similar to spirit of spearmint in its qualities and medicinal 
properties. 


SPIRITUS ROSMARINI. Lond. Spzrit of Rosemary. 

«© Take of fresh rosemary tops, two pounds ; proof spirit, a 
gallon; water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. Macerate 
for twenty-four hours ; then distil a gallon in a gentle heat.” 

SprriTuUS RORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Edin. Spirit of 
Rosemary. 

«* Take of fresh rosemary tops, two pounds; alcohol, (sp. 
vray. 335) eight pounds. Draw off seven pounds by distilla- 
tion i a water-bath.” } 

Spiritus RortsmMArint. Dub, Spirit of Rosemary. 

‘¢ Take of fresh rosemary-tops, a pound and a half ; proof 
spirit, a gallon. Distil five pints by a moderate fire.” 

Oil of rosemary is sufficiently volatile to rise in distillation 
with rectified spirit, which the Edinburgh College has, there- 
fore, ordered to be used. It isa fragrant perfume, and is~ 
chiefly used in the under-mentioned preparations. 

Officinal preparations. Linimentum Saponis compositum, L. E. D. . 
Spiritus Lavandule compositus. L. EB. D. 
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TINCTURE. 
TINCTURES. 


THESE are spirituous solutions of such of the proximate. 
principles of vegetables and animals, as are soluble in pure al- 
cohol or in proof spirit. From vegetable matter submitted 
to its action,. alcohol takes up sugar, resin, extractive, tan- 
nin, cinchonin, camphor, volatile oils, sca acids, and the 
narcotic principle ; proof spirit also takes up the whole.of 
these partially, and is besides the proper menstruum for guin- 
resins ; so that alcohol, either in a concentrated or diluted 
torm, oo capable of separating the greater part of the active 
principles of vegetables from the ligneous inert fibres. The 
tinctures obtained from animal substances are very few in nume- 
ber, and the principles taken up by the spirit are analogous to 
those enumerated above, belonging to the vegetable spent 

Pure alcohol is required in a very few instances only for the 
formation of tinctures, proof spirit being adequate for almost 
every purpose. The dilution of the spirit, however, must be 

varied according to the known principles of the substance to be 
submitted to 11s action: when resin predominates, it must 
necessarily be more concentrated ; when gum-resin or extrac- 
tive are the most a haainsAiain tenis | citadel proof spirit then must 
be employed. In consequence of the great affinity of water 
for alcohol, the addition of it to alcoholic tinctures separates 
the resin, camphor, and volatile oils they contain; but water is 
generally miscible with tinctures made with proof spirit, with~ 
out producing any decomposition. Tinctures are not liable to 
suffer spontaneous decomposition, as is the case with infusions 
and decoctions ; and, independent of the loss which takes 
place from the evaporation of the spirit and the volatile oils, if 
the bottles containing tinctures be closely corked, they may be 
kept for an indefinite length of time, and their virtues remain 
unimpaired, 

Tinctures are prepared by macerating the ingredients in the 
spirit in a temperature not execeding go’, at which degree, by 
allowing the menstruum to remain on the ingredients for a suf 
ficient length of time, all the principles that can prove useful 
in the tincture are extracted, and the solvent saturated. The 
ingredients must be dried and reduced to a coarse powder, and 


1 Arnold de Villa Nova, who was professor of medicine at Montpelier, | ihe 
vented tinctyres, about the end of the 13th century. 
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the maceration made in close vessels, and assisted by fre- 
quent agitation. When completely made, tinctures should not 
be allowed to remain upon the ingredients, but be filtered 
through bibulous paper, and kept in this state in well corked 
bottles. Parmentier' proposes that one half only of the spi- 
ritous menstruum be added to the ingredients at first, and after 
digesting for six days this part to be poured off, and the re- 
mainder added. In six more’the whole is to be strongly ex= 
pressed, and the two portions of tincture mixed together. 
By this method he imagines imore of the active principles of 
the ingredients are extracted, and the tinctures obtained of a 
rhore uniform strength. , 

Tinctures are not of very extensive use as remedies, except 
in cases where stimulants are indicated ; the solvent, even in 
doses of a few fluid drachms, often acting more powerfully on 
the living system than the principles it holds in solution. In 
ordinary cases this action, when continued tor some time, pro- 
duces the same deleterious effects as the habitual use of ardent 
spirits ; and often lays the foundation of the pernicious custom 
of dram-drinking. When the action of asubstance is thé re- 
verse of stimulant, 1 cannot with propriety be exhibited in 
this form, unless the dose be so smal] that the operation of 
the spirit cannot be taken into account, as in tincture of fox- 
glove. The chief use of this class of preparations, therefore, 
is to enable infusions and decoctions to which they are added, 
to sit lighter on the stomach, or to add to them some active 
principle which the waiter is incapable of extracting. | 

The general rule given in the London Pharmacopeeia for the 
preparation of tinctures is, ‘* to prepare them in closed ves- 
sels, and to shake them frequently during the maceration.” 
~ TINCTURA ALOES. Lond. Tincture of Alves. 

*¢ Take of extract of spiked aldes powdered, half an ounce ; 
extract of liquorice, an ounce and a half’; water, a pint; rec- 
tified spirit, four fluzd ounces. Macerate in a sand-bath until 
the extracts are dissolved ; then strain.” 

. : Dublin. 

‘¢ Take of Socotorine aldes in powder, half an ounce; ex- 
tract of liquorice dissolved in eight ounces of boiling water, 
an ounce and a half; proof spirit, eight fluid ounces. Digest 
for seven days; then strain.” | 


Trncrura Avo#s SocoTortnz%. Edin. Tincture of Soco- 
torine Aloes. | 


‘© Take of Socotorine aldes in powder, half an ounce; ex- 


1 Annales de Chimie, \xii. 40. 
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tract of liquorice, ove ounce and a half; alcohol, four ounces ; 
water, a pound. Digest for seven days, with a gentle heat, in 
a close vessel, which 1s to he frequently shaken (acircumstance 
to be attended to in preparing ail the tinctures); then pour off 
the clear tincture.”’ 

This may be regarded rather an aqueous solution than a tinc- 
ture, the quantity of spirit being too small to serve any other 
purpose than that of preventing decomposition. Jt may be 
used in the same cases as the extract of aldes; but, notwith- 
standing the presence.of the liquorice, the. bitterness of the 
aldes is so intense and disagreeable, as to prevent it from being 
often prescribed. Its douse is from f3is to F3jfs. 

TincruraA ALGES 4THEREA. Edin. Ethereal Tincture of 
Alves. | : : 

“¢ Take of Socotorine alées, myrrh, of each, in powder, an 
ounce and a half; English saffron cut, an ounce ; sulphuric 
ether with alcohol, a pound. Digest the myrrh with the sul- 
phuric ether with alcohol for four days, in a closed bottle ; then 
add the saffron and the alées. Digest again for four days, and 
when the dregs have subsided, pour off the tincture.” 

The spirit: of sulphuric ether is supposed to afford a more 
grateful tincture than spirit of wine; and in cases attended 
with spasm, as in hysteria attendant on obstructed menstrua- 
tion, this solvent may prove serviceable independent of the 
matter it holds in solution... It is a warm stomachic purgative, 
and is advantageously given in dyspeptic affections, jaundice, 
gout, chlorosis, and other cases in which aldetics are indi- 
cated. In doses of f3j or f31} it acts chiefly as a stomachic ; 
but purges briskly in larger doses. 


TINCTURA ALOES COMPOSITA. Lond. Dub. Com- 
pound Tincture of Alves. 

“© Take of extract of spiked aloes powdered, saffron, of 
each three ounces ; tincture of myrrh, two pints. Macerate 
for fourteen days (seven days, Dud.} and strain.” 


Tinctura ALors ET Myrru#. Edin. Tincture of Aloes 
and Myrrh. : 

<¢ Take of myrrh in powder, two ounces ; alcohol, a pound 
and a half ; water, half a pound, Mix the alcohol with the 
water; then add the myrrh; digest for four days; and lastly, 
add, of Socotorine aldes in powder, one ounce and a half; 
English saffron cut in pieces, one ounce. Digest again for 
three days, and pour off the clear tincture.” 

This tincture, which differs in little, except the solvent, from 
the former, may be used in the same cases ; and the same dose. 
of it may be given. It 1s occasionally used as a local stimulant 
to foul ulcers. 
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TINCTURA ANGUSTUR. Dub. Tincture of Angus- 
turd. 
‘¢ Take of Angustura bark in coarse powder, two ounces ; 
proof spirit, two pints. Digest for seven days; then filter.”’ 
This tincture, which. contains the active principles of the 
Angustura, is given in doses of f5j or £31), in the same cases as 
the bark. (See Cusparia, Part ii.) 


~ TINCTURA ASSAFQZTIDA. Lond. Tincture of As- 
safeetida. . 

‘© Take of assafcetida, four ounces; rectified spirit, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 
Dublin. 

‘© Take of assafcetida, four ounces; rectified spirit of wine, 
two pints ; water, eight fiuid ounces. Add the spirit to the 
assafcetida previously triturated with the water ; then digest for 
seven days, and strain.” 

TincrursA FeruL# Assar@tTip#®. Edin. Tincture of As- 
safoetida. 

‘© Take of assafcetida, four ounces ; alcohol, two pounds and 
ahalf. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

When this tincture is added to water or aqueous infusions, 
it renders them milky, owing to the separation of the resin. 
It is given in the same cases as crude assafcetida, in doses of 
f'5), or more. 

Officinal preparation. Enema foetidum. D. 

_ TINCTURA AURANTII. Lond. Dub. Tincture of Orange- 
eel, 

‘¢ Take of fresh orange-peel, three ounces ; proof spirit, two 
Johan Macerate for fourteen days, (three days, Dw.) and 

ter. . 

This tincture is not decomposed by water, and may there- 
fore be added to infusions and decoctions, to which it is an 
useful adjunct in dyspepsia, besides communicating its agree- 
able flavour, 

TINCTURA BENZOINI COMPOSITA. Lond. Tinc- 
TURA BeNnzOES CoMPOsITA. Dub. Compound Tincture of 
Benzoin. ) xa donot 

«© Take of benzoin, three ounces; storax balsam’ Strained, 
two ounces ; balsam of Tolu, an ounce ; extract of spiked aloes, 
half an ounce ; rectified spirit, two pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days, (seven days, Dud.) and filter.” ie 

TincrurA BENZOINI composita; vulgo; BALSAMUM 
TraumMATicum. Edin, Compound Tincture of Benzoin, or 
Traumatic Balsam. : | : 

“Take of benzoin in powder, three ounces ; balsam of 
Peru, two ounces ; hepatic aloes in powder, half an ounce; 
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alcohol, two pounds. Digest for seven days, and filter through 
paper.” 

This tincture is a stimulating expectorant, and as such is 
sometimes prescribed in chronic catarrh and old asthmatic 
cases; but it is chiefly employed as an external application to 
wounds and languid ulcers, which it gently stimulates, and 
shields from the action of the air". . It is deco mposed by wa- 
ter, and therefore, when given ee must be triturated 
with yolk of egg or mucilage, to suspend it in aqueous fluids, 
Its dose is from f3{s to f3ij, or more. 


TINCTURA CALUMBA. Lond. Tincture of Calumba, 
‘<¢ Take of calumba root sliced, two ounces and a half; proof 
spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter,” 


Tinctura CotomsBaé. Edin. Tincrura CoLompo. Dub. 
Tincture of Calumba. 

‘* Take of calumba root in powder, ie ounces ; proof spirit, 
two pounds. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

An useful addition to stomachic infusions and’ decoctions. 


TINCTURA CAMPHORA COMPOSIT A+. Lond. Com- 
pound Tincture of Camphor. | 

«Take of camphor, two scruples; hard opium powdered, 
acid of benzoin, of each one drachm; proof spirit, ¢2vo pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 7 

Tincrura Opi CAMPHORATA, sive ELIXIR PAREGORICUM. 
Dub. Camphorated Tincture of Opium, or Paregoric Elixir. 

<¢ Take of hard purified opium in powder, benzoic acid, of 
each, a drachm; camphor, fwo scruples; essential oil of anise- 
ae a dedieleeis proof spirit, dwo pints. Digest for ten days; 
then filter.”’ 

Half a fluid ounce of this tincture contains nearly a grain of 
opium. It has been long known under the titles Paresorie 
Elixir and Asthmatic Elixir; and is an useful anodynein chro- 
nic asthma, hooping-cough, “and catarrh after the ON ate 
symptoms have abated; in which it contributes to allay the 
tickling which induces ‘the frequent cough. The dose is from 
f5} to fj occasionally in the above cases, using alter it the 
inhaler; and fiij in cases where quiet, rather than sleep, is 
required, 


TINCTURA CAPSICI. Lond. Tincture of Capsicum. 
“Take of capsicum berries, am ounce ; proof spirit, two 
ints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

This is a convenient form for exhibiting capsicum in tym- 


1 It is an improved form cf Wade's Balsam, or Friar’s Balsam.’ 

2 The change of name here imposed, appears fo usto be more likely to pro- 
duce errors than the old name ; and it is directlyoppused to the principles of no- 
menclature adopted by the College. 
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panitis, cynanche maligna, the iow stage of typhus, and in si- 
milar cases. The dose is from f3fs to £3); and a mixture of 
t3vj with half a pint of water will answer all the purposes 
of the capsicum gargle. 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMI, Lond. Dub. Tincture of 
Cardamoms. 

“¢ Take of cardamom seeds husked and bruised, three ounces ; 
proof spirit, ¢wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven 
days, Dut.) and filter.” 

Tincrura AMOMI REPENTIS. Edin. Tincture of Carda- 
moms. 

‘¢ Take of lessercardamom seeds bruised, four ounces; proof 
spirit, évo pounds and a half. Digest for seven days, and fil- 
ter through paper.”’ 

TINCTURA CARDAMOMI COMPOSITA. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Cardamoms. 

‘¢ Take of cardamom seeds, (husked, Dub.) carraway seeds, 
cochineal, of each, in powder, to drachms; cinnamon bark 
bruised, half an ounce; raisins stoned, four ounces ; proof spi- 
rit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and. filter.” 

The ;aisins are properly omitted in the Dublin formula. 
Both the simple and the compound tinctures of cardamoms 
are agreeable cordials, and form elegant adjuncts to stomachic 
infusions. 


TINCTURA CASCARILLA. Lond. Dub. Tincture of 
Cascarilla. | 

“© Take of cascarilla bark powdered, four ounces ; proof spi- 
rit, ¢wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) | 
and filter.” | 

This tincture may be regarded as superfluous, as it is scarcely 
ever ordered. ; 


TINCTURA CASTOREI. Lond. Tincrura Castorer 
(ROSSI€I CANADENSIS). Dub. Tincture of Castor. | 
<¢ Take of castor powdered, two ounces ; rectified spirit, 
(proof spirit, Dub.) two pints. Macerate for seven days, and 
filter.” 
Edinburgh. 

“Take of Russian castor powdered, an ounce and a half; 
alcohol, a pound. Macerate for seven days, and filter through 
paper.” , j 

Rectified spirit is the preferable solvent for the active parts of 
castor, which are resin and a volatile oil; andit also affords a 
more grateful tincture than that made with proof spirit. The 
tincture is supposed to possess the medical properties of the cas - 
tor, and is used in similar cases. The dose is from m xx to f5}). 

The Dublin College orders a ** tincture of Russian castor,”’ 
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and a ** tincture of Canadian castor,’”’ which is ari unnecessary 
refinement. The Russian castor is the best, and should always 
be preferred when it can be obtained. 


TINCTURA CASTOREI COMPOSITA. Edin. Com-_ 
pound Tincture of Castor. 

*¢ Take of Russian castor powdered, an ounce ; assafcetida, 
half an ounce ; ammoniated alcohol, one pound. Digest for 
seven days, and filter through paper.” 

This is a more active preparation than the former, and is 
advantageously given in hysteria, cramp of the stomach, and 
flatulent colic, to the extent of f5ij for a dose. 

TINCTURA CATECHU. Lond. Dub. Tincture of Ca- 
techu. . 

Take of extract of catechu, three ounces; cinnamon bark 
bruised, two ounces; proof spirit, fwo pints. 
fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) and filter.”’ 

Tinctura Mimos# CaTecuu; olim, TINCTURA JAPONI- 
cA. Edin. Tincture of Catechu ; formerly, Japonie Tincture. 

‘< Take of extract of catechu in powder, three ounces; cin- 
namon bark bruised, two ounces; proof spirit, two pounds and 
a half. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

Proof spirit dissolves all the soluble parts of catechu except 
the mucilage, which in 311j of Bengal catechu amounts to 94 
grains ; besides which 72 grains of impurities remain undis- 
solved. The tincture is asolution of tannin, extractive matter, 
and the volatile oil of cinnamon. It is a grateful warm astrin- 
gent, useful in all cases in which astringents are indicated. 
The dose is from f5} to £311j, taken in water or wine, or the 
cretaceous mixture of the pharmacopceias. 


TINCTURA CINCHON 2. Lond. Tincture of Cinchona. 

«© Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark in powder, seven 
ounces; proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, 
and filter.”’ | 

TincturA CINCHON# OFFICINALIS. Edin. TINCTURA 
Cincuong. Dub. Tincture of Cinchona. 

‘¢ Take of cinchona bark in powder, four ounces; proof — 
spirit, two pounds and a half, (two pints, Dub.) Digest for 
seven days, and filter through paper.” Ae 

Although this tincture contains the active principles of cin- 
chona bark in considerable quantity, yet, from the nature of 
the vehicle, it cannot be given in sufficiently large doses to 
produce the beneficial effects of the bark in substance; it is 
therefore used chiefly as an adjunct to the infusion or decoc- 
tion. The dose is from f3j to f3iv. 

TINCTURA CINCHONE COMPOSITA. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Cinchona. 


Macerate for 


 f 
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*€ Take of lance-leaved cinchona bark powdered, two ounces ; 
dried orange-peel, an ounce and a hal/; (half an ounce, Dub.) 
Virginian snake-root bruised, ia saffron, a drachm ; 
cochineal in powder, two soruples s proof spirit, twenty fluid 
ounces. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.”’ 

This tincture is more grateful than the former; and although 
it contains less cinchona, yet the addition of the other ingre- 
dients renders it more uscful both as a stomachic and a febrifuge. 
It is the same as the celebrated tincture of Huxham', who 
generally gave it in intermittents and Jow nervous fevers, in 
diluted wine or any proper vehicle, with ten or fifteen drops of 
elixir of vitriol, (aromatic sulphuric acid, Edin.) The dose is 
from £3} to £3 ij, or more in imtermittents. 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMI. Lond. Dub. Tincture of 


Cinnamon. | 

«© Take of cinnamon bark bruised, three ounces ; (three ounces 
anda half, Dub.) proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for four- 
teen days, (seven days, Dub. ) and filter.” 

This tincture contains the active principles of the bark, and 
is an elegant and useful adjunct to the chalk mixture and astrin- 
gent infusions. The dose is from fz] to £3 1ij. 


TINCTURA CINNAMOMI COMPOSITA. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Cimnamon. 

“¢ Take of cinnamon bark i tipath sxe drdedmes's cardamom 
seeds bruised, tree drachms ; long pepper powdered, ginger 
root sliced, of each two drachms ; proof spirit, two pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) and filter.” 

TINCTURA CINNAMOMILCOMPOSITA; olim, TINCTURA ARO- 
matics. Edin. Compound Tincture ef Counamon. 

‘© Take of cinnamon bark bruised, lesser cardamom seeds 
bruised, of each ove ounce; long pepper in powder, two drachms ; 
proof spirit, two pouncds and ahalf. Digest for seven days, 
and filter through paper. 

This is a much warmer aromatic than the simple tincture 4 
and is frequently advantageously used in flatulencies, aie 
gout, languors, and debility, im doses of £3) or £31 properly 
dibied: . 


“ 


Officinal preparation. ther sulphuricus, cum Alcohole aromati- 


cus, E. 


TINCTURA CROCI ANGLICI. Edin, Trxcrora Cro- 
c1. Dub. Tincture of Saffron. 

‘© Take of English saffron cut in shreds, one ounce; proof 
spirit, fifteen ounces, (a pint, Dub.) Digest for seven days, 
and filter through paper.” 


1 Essay on Revits 4122, , ‘ 


‘ 
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_ This tincture contains almost pure extractive, and is sup- 
posed to be stimulant and diaphoretic, but its chief value per- 
haps arises from its colour, 


TINCTURA DIGITALIS. Lond. Tincture of Foxglove. 

<¢ Take of foxglove leaves dried, four ounces; proof spirit, 
two pints. »Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

© Dublin. 

‘© Take of foxglove leaves (the larger ones being rejected) 
dried and reduced toa coarse powder, two ounces ; proof spirit, 
a pint. Digest for seven days, and filter.’ 

Tinerura DIGITALIS PURPUREA. Edin. Tincture of Fox- 
glove. ! 

“ Take of foxglove leaves, dried, one ounce; proof spirit, 
eight ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

This is aconvenient form for exhibiting foxglove. It con- 
tains all the virtues of the plant, aud has the advantage of 
preserving them uninpaired for anv length of time. The dose 
should be mx at first, and gradually increased, the same cau- 
tions being necessary as in the exhibition of the plant in sub- 
stance. 

TINCTURA GALBANI. Dub. Tincture of Galbanum. 

<¢ Take of galbanum cut into small pieces; two ounces ; proof 
spirit, éwo pits. Digest for seven days, then filter.” 

It is used in the same cases as tincture of assafoetida; but, if 
less nauseous, it is also less powerful. 


TINCTURA GALLARUM. Dub. Tincture of Gails. 

“¢ Take of galls in powder, four ounces; proof spirit, tivo 
pints. Macerate for seven days, then filter.” 

Proof spirit dissolves tannin; consequently this tincture con» 
tains all the astringency of the galls, and may be employed in 
the same cases. The dose is from £3] to f3 1}. 


TINCTURA GENTIANA COMPOSITA. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Gentian. 

‘¢ Take of gentian root cut, /wo ounces; orange peel dried, 
an ounce; cardamom seeds bruised, halfan ounce; proof spi- 
rit, éwo pints. Maverate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dud.) 
and filter.” . 

. Trnctura GENTIANZ ComposiTa, vulgo ELTxX1R STOMA- 
cHicum. Edin. Compound Tincture of Gentian, commonly 
called Stomachic Tincture. 

‘¢ Take.of gentian root sliced and bruised, two ounces; 
orange-peel dried and bruised, one ounce ; canella alba bruised, 
half an ounce; cochineal in powder, half a drachm; proof 
spirit, ¢wo pints anda half. Digest for seven days, and filter 
through paper.” 

This is an clegant stomachic bitter and cordial; but in dys- 
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pepsia, in which it 1s more particularly indicated, the infusion 
is preferabie. 


TINCTURA GUAIACI. Lond. Dub. Tincture of Guaiac. 

** Take of guaiac powdered, half a pound. (four ounces, 
Dub ); proof spirit, ¢wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, 
(seven days, Dub.) and filter.” 

Tincrura GUATACI OFFICINALIS. Edin. Tincture of 
Guatac. 

‘Take of guaiac, in powder, one pound; alcohol, two 
pounds: and a half. Digest for seven say ssn and filter through 
paper.” 

The difference in the proportion of the guaiac in these for- 
mulz is much to he regretted. It 1s separated from the alco- 
hol by the addition of water; and therefore when this tincture 
is to be given in the form of draught, it must be triturated with 
yolk of egg or mucilage to enable it to combine witb water. 
The dose ts from f5j to f3iij, in any convenient vehicle. 


TINCTURA GUATACI, AMMONIATA. Lond. Dub. 
Edin. Ammoniated Tincture of Guaiacum. 
, “ Take of guaiac, in powder, four ounces ; compound spi- 
rit of ammonia, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven 
days, Edin. Dub.) and filter.’’ 

As the ammonia coincides with the operation of guaiac more 
than spirit, this tincture is more efficacious as a stimulating 
sudorific than the former preparation. Water readily decom- 
poses it, separating the guaiac in dark curdy flakes. The dose 
is from £3) to f3 1, triturated with any mucous or viscid matters. 


TINCTURA HELLEBORI NIGRI. Lond. Tincture of 
black Helletore. 

“¢ Take of the root of black hellebore sliced, four ounces; 
proof spirit, ¢wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and 
filter.”’ 

Edinburgh. Dublin. 

«© Take of black hellebore-root bruised, (powdered, Dub.) 
four ounces ; cochineal in powder, half a drachm (two scrue 
ples, Dub.) 5 proof spirit, two pounds and a half (iwo pints, 
Dnub.).. Digest for seven days, then filter through paper.” 

The smallness of the fibres of the reot of black hellebore, 
which are the parts medicinally employed, renders it almost 
impossible to follow the direction of the London formula ; and 
it is better to powder it coarsely, as ordered by the Dublia Col- 
jege. This tincture was regarded by Dr. Mead as a powerful 
emmenagogue, and is still ordered in uterine obstructions, and 
in some cutaneous affections. The dose is from 1 xxx to £3], 
in any appropriate vehicle. 


TINCTURA HUMULI. Lond. Tincture of Hops. 
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“ Take of hops, five ounces; proof spirit, fwo pints. Ma- 
cerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 

The lightness and bulk of the hops render it difficult to make 
the quantity of spirit here ordered, act equally on the ingre- 
dients, and therefore their surface should be several times 
changed by stirring, during the maceration. The tincture is 
supposed to possess the tonic and narcotic properties of the 
plant; and has been recommended as a substitute for tincture 
of opium in gout and rheumatism'. The dose 1s from f£3 fs to 
£3 ij, or more. 


TINCTURA HYOSCYAMI. Lond. ‘Tincture of Hen- 
bane. 

*¢ Take of the dried leaves of henbane, four ounces ; proof 
spirit, ¢wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.”’ 

Dubiin. 

‘© Take of the dried leaves of black henbane in coarse pow- 
per, /wo ounces and -a quarter ; proof spirit, a pint. Digest 
for seven days ; then strain.” 

Tincrora Hyoscyamr niert. Edin. Tincture of black 
Henbane. 

<< Take of the dried leaves of black henbane, an ounce ; 
proof spirit, eight ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter 
through paper.” 

We have found this a more certain substitute than tincture 
of hops, for tincture of opium. In a dose of £3] it seldom 
fails of procuring sleep and quict; and does not affect the head, 
or produce costiveness. In cases of diarrhcea, when this tine- 
ture is given, it will be necessary to add a few drops of tinc- 


ture of opium to counteract the tendency it has to run off by 
the bowels. . 


TINCTURA JALAPA!. Lond. Tincture of Jalap. 

‘© Take of jalap-root, powdered, two ounces; proof spirit, 
two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 

Dublin. 

“¢ Take of jalap root in coarse powder, five ounces ; proof 
spirit, ¢wo pints. Digest for seven days, then filter.” 

Tinctura Convotvoeri JALAP&. Edin. Tincture of Jalap. 

_ Take of jalap-root in powder, three ounces ; proof spirit, 
jifteen ounces. Digest for seven days, and filter through paper.”’ 

Both water and alcohol separately extract part of the active 
principles of jalap, and proof spirit the whole of them; the 
combination of the gum, extractive, and resin of the root being 
requisite for the production of its full cathartic effect, The 


' Freak’s Observations on the Humulus Lupulus, 9, et passim. 


¢ 


great difference in point of Heit a of these tinctures is much 
to be reeretted. 

TINCTURA KINO. Lond. © Tincture of Kino. 

*¢ Take of kino in powder, three ounces ; proof spirit, {vo 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.” 

| Edinburgh. Dublin. 

<¢ Take of kino, two ounces; (three ounces, Dub.) proof 
spirit, a pint and a half. Digest for seven days, and filter 
through paper.” 

The matter in solution in this tincture is chiefly tannin. It 
is adiministered in chronic diarrhcea, the latter stage of dysen- 
tery, fluor albus, and in all cases in which astringents are in- 
dicated; but it is less certain in its operation than the tincture 
of catechn. The dose is from £3} to £31). 

TINCTURA LYTT AE. Lond. Tincture of Blistering Fly. 

*¢ Take of blistering flies, bruised, ¢hree drachms ; proof Spl- 
rit, iwo pints. Macerate for foulenh days, and filter.” 

Tincrurka MELOES VEsIcATORII; vulgo, TinerurA CAN- 
THARIDUM. Edin. Tincture of Blistering Fly. 

“Take of blistering flies bruised, a drachm ; proof spirit, a 
pound. Drygest for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

Tincrura CantHaAripis. Dub. Tincture of Blistering Fly. 

Take of blistering flies in powder, two drachms ; cochineal 
in powder, half a drachm; proof Spirit, a pound and a half ; 


Digest for seven days, then strain.” 
Proof spirit extracts the active matter of the flies, and is a more 


convenient form for exhibiting it internally than in substance. 
This tincture is useful in gleets, fluor albus, incontinence of 
urine, and in some cutaneous eruptions. The dose is from m x to 
£3], given in some demulcent infusion. As an external appli- 
cation it is eficaciously employed, in conjunction with Soap or 
canzphor liniment, as an embrocation against rheumatic pams: 
and we have fain d that a rag moistened with it is an useful 
application in_that peculiar species of mortification of the ex- 
tremities, which sometimes happens without any apparent 
cause; and to frost-bitten parts. 

TINCTURA MOSCHI. Dub. Tincture of Musk. 

<¢ Take of musk in powder, two dr achms ; 3 rectified spirit, @ 

int. Digest for seven days, then strain.” 

The only effectual form in which musk can be exhibited, 
is in powder ; much larger doses of it being requisite to do any 
- good than can be given’in a spirituous vehicle. 

TINCTURA MYRREA. Lond. Tincture of Myrrh. 

‘© Take of myrrh bruised, three ounces; rectified spirit, 
twenty-two fiuid ounces ; water, a pint and @ half, Macerate 
for fourteen days, and filter.”” ’ 
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mas: Se Aw Edinburgh. | yy igs 
‘© Take of myrrh in powder, three ounces ; alcohol, twenty 
ounces; water, ten ounces, Digest for seven daysy and filter 


through paper.” : 
Dublin. r 


“© Take of myrrh bruised, three ounces ; proof spirit, a pint 
and a half ; rectified spirit, half a@ pint. Digest for seven days, 
then strain.” si | ei amarte 

A transparent. tincture of a golden-yellow colour may be 
prepared by treating myrrh a¢cording to the Edinburgh or the 
Dublin formula; but by following the directions of the London 
College a turbid solution only is obtained ; a circumstance 
_ which, a priori, might have been stispected, when it is known 
that myrrh is not entirely soluble in proof spirits and the spirit 
ordered by the London College is still more diluted. This 
tincture is tonic and deobstruent; but it is more generally used 
in garéles, combined with infusion of roses and atids; or as 
an application to foul ulcers and exfoliating bones; or diluted 
with water, as a wash for the mouth when the gums are spongy. 
The dose is from f3fs to £3}. 

TINCTURA OPII. Lond. Tincture of Opium. 

*« Take of hard opium powdered, two ounces and a half ; 
proof spirit, to pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and strain.”” 


Tincroura Opit, sive THepatca; vulgo, LAupANuM LI- 
auipuM. Edin. Tincture of Opium, or Thebaic Tincture ; 
commonly, Liguid Laudanum. , al 

“< Take of opium, ¢wo ounces ; proof spirit, two pounds. Ma- 
cerate for seven days, and filter through paper.”’ 


Trincrura Opi, sive TincrurA THErpaica. Dub. Tinc- 
ture of Opium, or Thebaic Tincture. 

- Take of purified hard opium in-coarse powder, ten 
drachms; proof spirit, a pint. Digest for seven days, then 
strain.” iy <i 

Owing to crude opium being now ordered by the London 
College instead of hard purified opium, the strength of the 
tincture formerly prepared is to that of the presetit tincture as 
3 to 2; of mxiv ot the old tincture contained. one grain of 
epium, and were equal to 1 xix of the present tincture. The . 
Edinburgh tincture is of the same strength as the present Lon - 
don tincture; but the Dublin is stronger, ™ xiv of it contain- 
ing one grain of opium. This tincture is used in all cases in 
which opium is indicated, andis a very convenient and elegant 
form of giving the remedy. The usual dose is from m1 x to. 
tm 1x; but in some morbid states of the habit very large dases! 
can be borne, and are even necessary. In colica pictonum 
$5}, given before using purges, facilitates their action, and ren- 
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ders the relief more speedy; and in. tetanus fZvfs have been 


given in divided doses, with advantage in. twenty-six hours’. 


As an external application, the tincture rubbed upon the skin 
produces its anodyne effects in a smaller degree, allays local 


pains, and assists in relaxing the spasm i in ae hohe and similar 
affections. 


*TINCTURA OPII AMMONTATA. Edin. Ammoniated 


Tincture of Opium. 

‘© Take of benzoic acid, English saffron, cut in shreds, of 
each three drachms ; opium, two drachms; volatile oil of ani- 
seed, half a drackm; ammoniated alcohol, sixteen ounces. 
, Digest for seven days i in a close phial, and filter through pa- 


per.’ ° 


This tincture ‘is useful in hooping- cough and ‘spasmodic 


asthma. Each f5j contains gr.j of opium. 


TINCTURA QUASSIA. Dub. Tincture of Quassia. | 

« Take of chips of quassia wood, an ounce 5 proof spirit, f2vo 
pints... Digest for seven days, then strain.’ 

This tincture contains the bitter! of the wood in perfection, 
and may be used in the same cases as the infusion. | 


TINCTURA RHEL. Lond. Tincture of Rhubarb. 

“‘ Take of rhubarb root sliced, two ounces; Ht A seeds 
bruised, half an. ounce ; safiron, two drachms ; proof spirit, 
éwo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.”” 

Dublin.’ 

‘© Take of rhubarb root sliced, fwo ounces ; Jesser’cardamom 
seeds husked and bruised, liquorice bruised, of each half an 
ounce; saffron, ¢wo drachms ; ; “proof spirit, ¢wo pits. Digest 
for seven days, then filter.” 

Tincrura Ruei paLmati. Edin. Tincture of Rhubarb. 

“* Take cf rhubarb root sliced, three ounces; lesser carda- 


mom seeds bruised, half an ounce ; proof spirit, two pounds | 


and a half. Digest for seveit days, and filter through paper.” 


- TINCTURA RHEI COMPOSITA. Lond. Compound 
Tincture of Rhubarb. 

‘Take of rhubarb root sliced, two ounces ; liquorice root 
bruised, half~an.ounce ; ginger root sliced, saffron, of each 
two vivachenk 3 ; water, @ pint ; proof spirit, ERE OUNCES» 
Macerate for fourteen days, and Biter.” 


 TINCTURA+ RUEI ET .ALOES;- ohm, ‘ELIXIR: SA 
CRUM: Edin... Fincture of ; Rhubarb and Aloes ; formerly ‘ 
Sacred Elinin.s 20. aide, 


- 


‘* Take of rhubarb root: sii iced, ten Poi, Sosototine | 


a ee 


aloes powdered, Sha drachms ; sesger cardamom seeds bruised, 


1 Curries Htepurt on n Cota Water 3 1, 138, 
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half an ounce; proof spirit, two pounds and a half. Digest 
for seven ‘days, and filter through paper.’ 


TINCTURA RHELET GENTIANA; olim,, TINCTU- 
RA RHEL AMARA. Edin. Tincture of Rhubarb and Gen- 
tian; formerly, Bitter Tincture of Rhubarb. © 

“* Take of ube irb root sliced, wo ounces ; aeiiae root 

sliced, half an ounce; proof spirit, two pounds and a half. Di- 
“gest for: seven days, and filter through paper. 
_ All these tinctures of rhubarb are purgative and stomachic; 
but the strength of the menstruum is too-great to permit of 
their ceneral use for the first intention, and they are more 
usually employed as adjuncts to saline purgatives to give them 
warinth, or to stomachic infusions in SPER AA, flatulent colic, 
diarrhcea, the costiveness of old people and of cold phlegmatic 
habits. The dose to operate as a purgative is fZyj, and from 
£3} to £Z1ij to produce their stomachic effects. 


TINCTURA SCILLAL. Lond.-Dub. Tincture of Squills. 

« Take of recent squill root (bulb) dried, fowr ounces ; proof 
spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, and filter.” 
(Digest for seven days; then set it aside until the drégs are 
subsided, and pour off the clear liquor. Du.) | 

Proof spirit takes up the active principles of the squill, 2a 
affords a convenient form of exhibiting it in all the cases in- 
which it is indicated. The dose is from Mx to Mxxx, given 
in almond mixture, ammoniac mixture, or mucilage. 


TINCTURA SENN&. Lond. Tincture of Senna. 

“6 Take of senna leaves, three ounces; carraway seeds bruised, 
three drachms; cardamom seeds bruised, a drachm ; raisins 
stoned, four ounces ; proof spirit, ¢wo pints. Macerate for 
fourteen days, and filter.” 

Dublin. " 

' Take of senna leaves, a pound ; carraway seeds bruised, 
one ounce and a half; \esser cardamom seeds husked and 
bruised, half an ounce; proof spirit, @ gallon. ‘ Digest for 
fourteen days, then filter.” : 

~Tincrora SENN@ composira; olim, Exrxir SALuris: 
- Edin. Compound Tincture of Senna ; formeyly, Elixir of’ 
Health. 

‘«¢ Take of the leaves of senna, iwo ounces; jalap root bruised, 
one ounce; coriander seeds bruised, half an ounce; proof spirit, 
three pounds and a half. Digest - ‘for seven days, and to the 
filtered tincture add of refined sugar, fowr ounces.’ 

These tinctures are stomachic and purgative. They are very 
efficacious in flatulent colic, atonic gout, and. as an opening 
medicine for those whose bowels haye been weakened by in-. 
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temperance. The roles is from £3 1j to 95, in any aPEER ar 
vehicle. 


TINCTURA SERPENTARLE. Lond. Dub. — Tincture 
of Snake Root. , 
~ © Take of snake root, {cut and bruised, Dub.) three ounces ; 


proof spirit, two pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven 
days, Dub.) and filter.” 


TinctTura ARIsTOLOCHILE eee ha vss Edin. Tineture — . 


of Snake Root. 

‘© Take of snake root bruised, two ounces; coehiakal in 
powder, a drachm; proof spirit, two pounds and a half. Digest 
for seven days, and filter through paper.’ 

This tincture is a useful addition to infusion of cinchona in 
typhoid and putrid fevers, gout, and periodic headach. The 
dose is from f3fs to {3ij3 or, when taken in water, as much 


as can be iaien without the operation of the spirit. proving 
hurtful. 


TINCTURA TOLUIFERA BALSAMT; olim, TINC- - 
TURA TOLUTANA. Edin. Tincture of Balsam of Tolu. 

<¢ Take of balsam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; alcohol, a 
pound. Digest until the balsam is dissolved, and filter through 

aper.”” 
i rridotute of balsam of Tolu is scarcely ever used except on 
account of its agreeable flavour, Asvit is decomposed by wa- 
ter, it is necessary to triturate it with mucilage, in order to mix 
it with any aqueous fluid. It is chiefly used for making the 
ru 
Y Offcinal lang neha Syrupus Toluiferce Balas E. Trochisci 
Glycyrrhizae cum Opio. E. 

TINCTURA VALERIANZS. Lond. Dub. Tincture : 
Falerian. 

«¢ Take of valerian root in powder, four ownces; proof spi- 
rit, ¢wo pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dut.) 
and filter.” 

Proof spirit extracts the active matter of the valerian, but 
the tincture cannot be given in doses sufficiently large to prove 
‘very efficacious. 


TINCTURA VALERIAN AMMONIATA. eee Am- 
moniated Tincture of Valerian. 

“Take of valerian root, four ounces ; - aromaiie spirit of am- 
monia, two Abie Macerate for fourteen davs, and filter.’” 

Dublin. | 

“ Take of valerian root in powder, two ounces ; spirit of 
ammonia, a pint. Digest for seven days, then filter.” 

As the ammonia corresponds in virtue with the Siiéinen, 
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this tincture is more powerfel than the foregoing. It is ad- 
vantageously employed in hysteria and other nervous affec- 
_ tions, in doses of fz} or £31j, given in milk or some other bland 


fluid. 
TINCTURA ZINGIBERIS. Lond. Dub. Tincture of 


Ginger. 
‘« Take of ginger root sliced, f2vo ownces ; proof spirit, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, Dub.) and 
filter.” ater a bp 
This tincture possesses all the pungency of the ginger, and 
is-useful as a stimulant and carminative, in atonic gout when 
it attacks the stomach, in flatulent colic, and as a corrigent to 
griping purgatives. . | 
TINCTURA VERATRI ALBI. Edin. Tincture of White 
Heilebore. 
<¢ Take of white hellebore root bruised, ezght ounces ; proof - 
spirit, one pound and ahalf, Digest tor seven days, and filter 
through paper.” | 
This tincture is sometimes employed to excite vomiting in 
maniacal and apoplectic cases; and as an alterative in cuta- 
neous eruptions. It is given in doses of mv to mx; but it is 
a very unmanageable remedy, producing sometimes the most 
violent effects. 


. - 
JETHER EA. 
Preparations or ETHER, 


THE action of the strong acids on alcohol produces an order 
of compounds, which possess both important chemical pro- 
perties and medicinal virtues. These are named ETHERS, and 
agree in certain general properties, but vary in some of their 
qualities according as they are produced from different acids. ~ 
They are all extremely volatile, and require to be preserved-in 
closely stopt phials. The following are medicinally used.’ 


JETHER SULPHURICUS. Lond. Sulphuric Ether. 
“°'Take of rectified spirit, sulphuric acid, of each one pound 
and a half. Pour the spirit into a glass retort, and add the 
acid gradually to it, shaking it frequently, and taking care that 
the temperature of the mixture do not exceed 120°, until it be 
completed. Then cautiously place the retort ina sand: bath, pre- 
_ viously heated to 206°, that the liquor may boil as quickly as 
possible, and the ether pass into a tubulated receiver to which 
another receiver is adapted, which is to be cooled by ice or wa- 
ter, »Distil untila heavier fluid begins to pass over, which is 
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seen in the bottom of the receivér below the Wii Pour on 
the liquor which remains in the retort twelve fluid ounces more 
of rectified spirit, and distil another porta of ether in a similar 
manner.” | 
. Edinburgh. 

‘¢ Take of sulphuric acid, alcohol, of each ¢thirfy-two ounces, 
Pour the alcohol into a class retort capable of sustaining a sud- 
den heat; then pour the acid on it in an uninterrupted stream, | 
Mix them gradually by frequent and gentle agitation; then 
immediately distil from.a sand-bath previously heated for the 
purpose, into a receiver kept cold with water or snow.. Let 
the fire be so regulated that the fluid may boil as soon as pos- 
sible, and continue to boi] until sixteen ounces shall have di- 
stilled over; then let the retort be removed from, the sand-bath. 

*« To the distilled liquor add two drachms of potass; then di- 
stil again from a high retort, with a very gentle heat, into a 
receiver kept cold, untif ten ounces have passed over. 

“* If sixteen ounces of alcohol be added to the residuary acid 
after the first distillation, and the distillation repeated, ether 
will be reproduced. And this may be often repeated.” 

Tienon ZETHEREUS SULPHURICUS. Dub. Sulphuric ethe- 
real Liquor. 

“Take of rectified spirit. of wine, sulphuric ether, of each 
thirty-iwo.ounces. Let the spirit heated to 120° be peured 
into a'glass retort fit to‘bear a sudden heat, and add the acid 
in an uninterrupted stream; let them be gradually mixed, and 
by means of a quick and sufficiently powerful heat, distil twenty 
ounces of the liquor into a receiver kept cool. 


‘s If sixteen ounces of rectified ‘spirit of wine be poured onthe 


residuary acid in the retort, more sulphuric ethereal liquor will ° 
be obtained by repeating the distillation.” 


ETHER RECTIFICATUS. Lond. "Rectified Ether. 

** Take of sulphuric ether, fourteen fluid ounces; fused pot- 
ass, half an ounce; distilled water, two fluid ounces. First 
dissolve the potass in the water, and add the ether to it, shaking ~ 
them well-together, until they be mixed; dastly, in a heat of 
120° distil’ from a large retort into a cold receiver twelve fluid. 
ounces of rectified ether.” 


/BTHER suLeHURICUS.. Dub. Bisson Ether. 

“© Take of sulphuric seul liquor, twenty flurd ounces; 
subcarbonate of kali dried and in powder, two drachms. Mix 
them, and distil from a high retort by means of a very gentle 
heat, into a receiver kept cold, twelve fluid ounces. The spe-. 
cific gravity of this fluid is to that of distilled water as 765 to- 
1000.” 

The adinixture of alcohol and sulphuric acid produces an vale 


le 
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most instantaneous formation of ether, which is made sensible 
by the odour of the mixture; while by the mutual action of 
the spirit and the acid on each other a considerable evolution 
of caloric takes place, and the temperature of the mixture is 
raised to Y80”.. Whatever can encourage. these effects in the 
first Instance is to be avoided, as by the sudden rise, of tem- 
perature, and the disengagement of ethereal vapours before the 
apparatus be adjusted, not only is the retort in danger of being 
broken, but a considerable waste of product also takes. place. 
The directions of the Dublin College, therefore, to heat the 
spirit before pouring on the acid, are evidently improper; and 
the least objectionable mode for forming the mixture 15 un- 
doubtedly that of the London College, if the retort be cooled 
after the addition of each portion of the acid.. The retort should 
be thin, and the sand-bath previously heated to 208°, so that. 
the liquor may boil immediately; for the ether is formed, and 


distils over at this temperature: whereas by gradually raising 


the heat to this point, part of the alcohol comes over unaltered. 
The ether,,as it distils, is condensed'in the cool receivers, in 
the form of a colourless, limpid, transparent fluids, but towards 
the end of. the operation a white vapour also comes over, on 
the appearance of which the distillation should be stopt. The 
receivers ought to be ample, and kept cool with ice or snow, 
or cold water, which we have fuund to be preferable to ice or 
snow, The best mode ef applying it is to lay narrow shreds 
of woollen cloth over the receivers, with one end of each im- 
mersed ina vessel of cold water placed higher than. the re- 
ceivers, by which means the water 1s made to trickle constantly 
over them; and by the evaporation which, it suffers, they 


“are kept in a sufficiently low temperature, and at the same 


time the nature of their contents is distinctly seen, which 


‘cannot be conveniently done when they are immersed in snow 


or ice, or. even water. The luting which answers best: in this 
operation is common paste spread on ships of cloth, first ap-' 
plied, and then surrounded with pieces of wet bladder. 

The product of the first distillation is sulphuricether combined | 
with water, some alcohol, and a small portion of sulphurous 
acid, forming an impure ether of the specific gravity,;768; and 
that of the second distillation, or after the addition.of a new por- 
tion of alcohol, is a similar ether of the specific gravity +807: 
on mixing these a fluid of the specific gravity *788 is obtained, 
which is the unrectified ether of the present London Pharma- 


copoeia'. . By the rectification of this ether according to the 
Pp y g 


directions of the British Colleges, it is deprived of the sulphu- 
rons acid and nearly all the water, and its specific gravity res 


ee ee 
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duced to +732, or when highly rectified to *725; but it still 
contains some water and alcohol, as ether of a specific gravity 
so low as +632 in the temperature of 60° has been obtained’, 
The use of the alkali in the rectification is, by its affinity for 
the acid and the water, to separate and detain these; and this 
is still more completely accomplished by the addition of a por- 
tion of black oxide of manganese, which, by affording oxygen 
to the sulphurous acid, converts it into sulphuric acid, and 
thus renders it perfectly fixed at the temperature employed. 
The theary of the formation of ether is still unsettled. Tt 
has been contended that the balance of affinities between the 
constituents of the alcohol is broken by the acid, the oxygen 
of which attracting a ponion of the hydrogen of the alcohol 
forms water; while a portion of its carion, | at the same time 
set free, forms the residuary black matter found in the retort ; 
and by anew combination of the remaining hydrogen, car- 


bon, and oxygen, the ether is produced. This explanation, 


however, which supposes a partial decomposition of the acid, 
hhas been denied by Fourcroy arid Vauquelin; who from a series 
of very ingenious experiments? concluded, that the acid suf- 
fers no ‘Tea postcat, except towards the ‘end of the ‘process, 
which 1s to be attributed to the carbonaceous matter collected 
in the retort; but that it produces the decomposition of the 
alcohol without being itself decomposed, by the exertion alone 
of a disposing afinity. The ether, according to them, is the 
result of the new combination of the components of the alco- 


hol, part of its oxygen and hydrogen first combining to form 


water, and a Jarge portion of its carbon being separated with- 
out entering into any new combination ; so that ether differs 


from alecobol only im containing a greater proportion of hy-. 


drogen and oxygen, and a smaller proportion of carbon. Se- 
veral objections have been raised to this theory; and it 1s cer- 
tain that ethers are more easily produced by the action of those 
acids which readily part with a portion of their oxygen: but 


as ina work of this nature it is hot necessary to enter minutely 


into theoretical discussions, we shall only observe, that by 
whatever means it is effected, the alcohol is apparently decom- 
. posed, water as formed by the union of two-of its components, 
the carbonaceous matter found m the retort proceeds from it, 
i 
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1 Lowitz procured ether of this zravity by the following process. To ether 


reduced to *746 specific gravity by means of ‘subcarbonate of potass in the usual © 


method, he added as much dry powdered muriate of lime as it would dissolve. 
On standing, the mixture separated into two parts; the alcohol holding the ‘sale 
in solution sunk to the botfem,; the ether swam on the surface. When sepa: 
rated from the inferior liquor,. ite specilic gravity was now only 052 in the tem: 
perature of 60°, ‘Thomson's Chemistry, ath ed, it. 443, id 

2 Annales de Chimie, ¥Xi1i1, 203, | 
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and the ether appears to he the result of a new combination of 
its remaining constituents. According to Saussure, jun. 100 
parts of ether are composed of 58-2 of carbon, 22°14 of hydro- 
gen, and 19°66 of oxygen. 

Qualities. Ether has a fragrant penetrating odour, and a 
hot pungent taste. It is colourless and perfectly limpid; and 
is the most volatile of liquids, drying immediately if poured 
on the hand, and producing a great degree of cold by its eva- 
poration. It boils in the’ open air at 98°, and in vacuo at a 
temperature considerably below the common freezing point ; 
but nevertheless, when cooled down to — 25°, it congeals in 
brilliant transparent plates. It is extremely inflammable, 
taking fire on the approach of any ignited body, a circum- 
stance which requires to be attended to in pouring it from one 
phial to another by candle light. “It unites with alcohol in 
every proportion, and also readily mixes with ammonia; but 
ten parts of water take up only one of ether. It dissolves vo- — 
Jatile oils, bitumens, camphor, extractive, and resins. It. is 
decomposed by sulphuric acid. | Re Alla 

Medical properties and uses. Sulphuric ether 46 stimulant, 
narcotic, and antispasmodic. In its operation it resembles al- 
cohol, but is more diffusible, and its effects are less permanent. 
Tt is beneficially employed as a cordial in typhoid and low fe- 
vers, particularly when nausea, subsultus tendinum, and other 
spasmodic symptoms are present. As an antispasmodic, it 
relieves the paroxysm of spasmodic asthma, whether it be taken 
into the stomach, or its vapour only be inhaled into the lungs; 
in which latter form it is also useful in simple dyspnaza and in 
-catarrh. [t is employed with advantage in hysteria, tetanus, 
cramp of the stomach, biccough, and in cholera morbus to 
check the vomiting; and also allays the violence af sea-sick- 
ness. The usual dose of sulphuric ether is from f3fs to £3 ij; 
but it has been given in much larger doses with the most be- 
neficial effects; and in all cases the dose must be tepeated at 
short intervals to produce the full eflect of the remedy. As 
an external application, ether acts either as a stimulant or a re- 
irigerant, according to the mode in which it is applied. The 
first ‘takes place when it is prevented from evaporating, by be- 
ing confined over the spot to which it is applied; in which 
case It often proves useful in relieving headach and other mus- 
cular pains: and from its refrigerant effect produced by its 
rapid evaporation, it is applied to burns, and to assist in the 
reduction of strangulated hernia. We haye seen it produce 
almost immediate relief in ear-ach, when dropped into the ex- 
ternal meatus. 

Officinal preparation, Spiritus Ztheris sulphurici, L 
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SPIRITUS ASTHERIS SULPHURICI. Lond. Spirit of 


? Ss wlphuric Ether. 


“© Take of sulphuric ether, half a pint ; ; rectified spirit, @ 
pint. Mix them.” 
/ETHER SULPHURICUS uM Avcowoun. Edin. Sulphuric 


Ether with Alcohol. 


‘© Take of sulphuric sii one part ; alcohol, two parts. 
Mix them.” 

In the old method of preparing this spirit by distilling the 
charge for sulphuric ether by a slow and gradually increased . 
heat, an alcoholized ether was obtained, owing to part of the 
alcohol first passing over unaltered beture the ether was formed, 
the specific gravity of which was °768; but the gravity of the 
above mixture is "816, showing that it contains considerably 
Jess ether in combination with the alcohol. 

Medical properties and uses. It may be used for the same 
purposes as the ether; but it is necessarily much. less active. 
The dose is from fj to f3ij. An useful gargle for slight in- 
flammation of the fauces is prepared by adding f3j ‘of this 
spirit to f3yy of barley-water, sweetened with fsiv of yea of 
marsh-mallows. 

SPIRITUS AETHERIS AROMATICUS. Lond.  Aro- 
matic Spirit of Ether. 

«© Take of cinnamon hark bruised, three drachms ; ear- 
damom seeds powdered, a drachm ‘and a half ; long pepper’ 
powdered, ginger-root sliced, of each adrachm ; spirit of 
sulphuric ether, a pint. Macerate for Pg Cavin days1 in Eitiees 
glass bottle, and strain.” 

JETHER SULPHURICUS CDM Aven ~AROMATICUS. 
Edin. Aromatic Sulphuric Ether with Alcohol. 

‘« This is to be made with the same aromatics, and in the 
same manner, as the compound tincture af cinnamon, except 
that, instead of proof spirit, sulphuric ether with alcohol is to 
be employed,” 

These preparations do not differ in their medicinal properties 
from the former} the aromatics rendering them only a little 


qmore grateful. 


OLEUM AETHEREUM. Lond. Ethereal Oil. 
«s After the distillation, of sulphuric ether, distil again the 


‘yemaining liquor with a gentle heat, until a black froth swells 


up; then immediately remove the retort from the fire. To 
the liquor in the retort add water sufficient that the oily part 
may float upon it. Let this be skimmed off, and as much 
lime-water be added. to it as will neitralize’ any acid it may 
contain; and shake them together, Lastly, take off the ethe- 
real oil after it has separated.” - ie eg 
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LrauoR ZTHEREUS oLEosuS. Dub. Oily Ethereal Li- 
quor. 

‘© Take what remains in the retort wie the distillation of 
sulphuric ether. Distil to one half, by a moderate -heat.” 

The product of both of these processes is a thick oily mat- 


ter, of a yellow colour, less volatile than ether, but soluble both 
in ether and aleohol. Its natureis not clearly ascertained : for, 


although Foureroy and Vauquelin considerit as similar to ether, 


and differing from it principally in containing a larger propor- 
tion of | carbon ; yet other chemists maintain that it is merely 


a compound of ether and sulphurous acid: but with regard to 
either of these opinions we think it is still necessary. to suspend 
our judgement. It can be obtained more directly, although 
less ceconomically, by distilling ether with a portion of. sul- 
phuric acid. It is used only for the preparation of the com- 
pound spirit. . 

Oficina) preparation, Spiritus Aitheris compositus. L. D. 

SPIRITUS JETHERIS COMPOSITUS. Lond, Com- 
pound Spirit of Ether. 
: © 'Pake of spirit of sulphuric. ether, a pint ; ‘ethereal oil, 
two fluid drachms. Mix them.” 

This is intended as a substitute for the dnodyne Liquor of 
Hoffman; and, besides being stimulant and antispasmodic, it Is 
supposed to possess anodyne properties. It isan useful addition 
to tincture of abate when given with the intention of pro-> 
curing sleep; and often prevents the opium from exciting the 
nausea which it is apt to produce in some habits. “ihe dose 
is from f%fs to £31) in any appropriatevehicle. : 

/ETHER NITROSUS. Dub. Nitrous Ether. 

‘¢ Take of nitrate of kali, dried and coarseiy powdered, @ 


pound and a-half; sulphuric acid, a pound; rectified spirit of 
wine, nineteen fluid ounces. Put the nitrate of kali into a tu= 


‘bulated retort, placed 1 in a bath of cold water, and pour upon it 


in small quantities, and at intervals, the sulphuric acid and 
the spirit previously mixed together, and allow the mixture té 
become cold. Without any external heat, or at least a very 
gentie one, (such as.may be communicated by the addition of 
a little tepid water to the bath,) an ethereal bes will begin to 
distil. luashort timve thé heat of the retort will spontaneously 
increase, and a considerable ebullition take place, which must 
be moderated by adding soine told water to the bath. The re- 
ceiver must also be kept cool with water or snow, and fur- 
nished with a-proper apparatus for transmitting the very elastic 
vapour (arising from the mixture with great force if rhe heat be 
too much increased) through a pound of rectified spirit of 
wine in a phial w hich is to be kept cold, 
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thd The ethereal liquor, thus spontaneously distilled, is to be 
put into a glass phial, fitted with a ground glass stopper, and 


as much subcarbonate of kali, dried, and in powder, 1s to be 


added as is necessary to neutralize the acid, closing the phial 
after each addition of the kali, and determining the neutrali- 
zation by the test of litmus : about a drachm of salt is gene- 
rally sufficient for this purpose ; and in a short time the ni- 
trous ether will rise to the surface, and is to be separated by 
means of a funnel. 

<¢ It the ether 1s required to be very pure, distil it again 
from a water-bath, at a temperature of 140°, to one half. Its 
specific gravity Is, ‘to that of distilled water, as 900 to 1000.’ 
The action of nitric acid on alcohol 1s so violent, that the 
formation of the ether which it affords, has always been re- 
gardedvas a process of great difficulty, to obviate which, many 
ingenious plans have. ‘been suggested. ’The operation which 
has been just déscribed: is admirably adapted for procuring it 
with facility and safety, It was contrived by Woulle, and was 
found by Pelletier to Succeed better than any other. The sul- 
phurte acid and the spirit must be axed with the same degree 
of caution as is necessary in_preparing sulphuric ether; and 
the receiver must be larger, and kept perfectly cool, with the 
apparatus, described in the formula, attached to it, which 
should be kept cool by a mixture of snow or ice and muriate 
of lime. 

Tn the above process, the nitrate of potass is first. decom- 
posed, and nitric acid formed, which acts upon the alcohol as 


itis evolved... The theory of this action is very abscure: but - 


from a number of well contrived experiments Thenard was led 
to draw the following conclusions. Both the acid and the al- 


cohol are decomposed ; the oxygen of the former combines 


with a Jarg¢e proportion of the hydrogen, and a small quantity 
of the carbon of the alcohol, and thence result, ‘© 1st, Much 
water and nitrous oxide, and small quantities of ‘earbonid acid, 
nitrous ackl, and nitric oxide. 2dly, The separation of a small 
quantity of nitrogen, and the formation of much nitric ether 
by the combination in large quantity of |the two elements of 
“the nitric acid, with the alcoho} from which the large propor- 
tion of hydrogen and small proportion of carbon ‘have been 
abstracted. sdly, The formation of acetic acid, and of a mat- 


‘ter disposed to pass to the state of charcoal, by the cembina- 5 


tion, in certain proportions, of the hy drogen and carbon of the 
alcoho} with the oxygen of the nitrie acid ',” 
Qualities. Nitrous, or rather nitric, ether has a strong 


ethereal odour, but is less fragrant than sulphuric ether. ts 
a . 
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1 Murray's Chemistry, 2d’ edit. iv. 447. 
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taste is strong and peculiar; and its colour slightly yellow, 
probably arising from the presence of a small portion of nitric 
oxide. When highly rectified, its specific gravity is 0°866*; 
it is more volatile than sulphuric ether, boiling at a tempera- 
ture of 70°, and consequently producing a greater degree of 
cold by its evaporation; and is very inflammable. It requires 
50 parts of water for its slution, but combines with alcohol 
in every proportion; and readily absorbs nitrous and acetie 
acids, hoth of which acids are formed init, when it is kept 
for some time. According to the analysis of Thenard, the 
constituents of 100 parts of nitric ether are, 48°52 of oxygen, 
28:45 of carbon, 14°49 of azote, and 8°54 of hydrogen. 
Medical, properties and uses. Nitric ether, although intro- 
duced into the Dublin Pharmacopoeia, has not yet been wene- 
rally used in practice ; but it is probable that its properties are 
the same as those of sulphuric ether, and consequently it is 
applicable to the same cases. vy nt ae 


SPIRITUS AETHERIS NITRICI. Lond. Spirit of Nitric 
Ether. . 

«© Take of rectified spirit, two pints ; nitric acid (by weight), 
three eunces, Add-the acid gradually to the spirit, and mix 
them, taking care that the temperature, during the mixture, 
does not exceed 120°; thendistil, by a gentle heat, twenty-six 
fluid ounces.” | \ 

Serritus ASTHERIS NiTROSI- Edin. Spirit of Nitrous 
Ether. 

‘© Take of alcohol, three pounds ; nitrous acid, one pound ; 
pour the alcohol into a large phial placed jn a vessel full of 
cold water, and add the acid gradually, with frequent agita- 
tion, Let'the phial be slightly corked, and placed in a ‘cool 
place for seven days; then distil the liquor by the heat of boil- ° 

Ing water, into a receiver kept cool with snow or water, as 
long as any spirit comes over.’” . 


SpIRiTUS ATHEREUS NirRosus. Dub. | Nitrous Ethereal, 
Spirit. — : : 

- 66 Add to the matter which remains after the distillation of 
nitrous ether, the rectified spirit of wine, employed in that 
operation for condensing the elastic vapour, and distil to dry- 
ness, with the greater heat of a water-bath. Mix the distilled 
liquor with the alkaline liquor which remains after the separa- 
tion of the mitrous ether, and also add as much dry subcarbo- 

pate of kali as shall be. sufficient to saturate the predominant 
acid; which is to be determined by the test of litmus. Lastly, 
distil by the medium heat of a water-bath, as long as any Aud 
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comes over, The specific gravity of Shae liquor i is, to that of | 


distilled water, as 850 to 1000.” . 

The products of the London and Edinburgh processes are 
in every respect the same; but the former is to be preferred 
on account of the length of time required by the latter. The 
‘small quantity of acid in proportion to the alcoho] employed 
permits the mixture to be effected without any violent action 
taking place, or the evolution of much heat, provided the acid 
be added in smal] quantities and at intervals; and cach portion 
be thoroughly mixed with the alcohol before another be added. 
The heat employed for the distillation should not exceed,212°, 
‘and it should be stopped as soon as twenty-four fluid ounces 
come over; for when it 1s longer continued the product be- 
comes coloured, and contains too much free acid'. The theo- 
ry of the operation, inasmuch as relates ta the production of 
the nitric ether, which is thus obtained in combination with 
a large proportion of unchanged alcohol and a small propor- 
tion of nitric. acid, is the same as that already detailed; and 
the entire product has the same relation to nitric ether as ‘spirit 
of sulphuric ether has to sulphuric ether, 

The product cbtained by the first part, of the Dublin process 
is analogous to the above. The Hon which the residue of .the 
distillation of nitrous ether contains, and the alcobol already 
impregnated with a small portion of that fluid, when mixed 
and heated, act.reciprocally on each other, and a ‘compound of 
nitric ether, unchanged alcohol, and free acid, distils over; but 
the alkali, with which it is mixed before the second distilla~ 
tion, removing the acid, its properties, both as a chemical 


compound and as a remedy, must be necessarily altered. The 


products of the fornier processes are those which have been 
longest known and most extensively employed. 

Qualities. Spirit of nitric ether, as procured by the London 
or the Edinburgh process, bas an extremely fragrant odour, 
and a pungent acidulous taste. It is very volatile and inflam- 


mable; soluble in water’and in- alcohol ; and strikes a deep 


olive with solution of green sulphate of iron, _ 
Medical properties and uses. Spitit of nitric ether is refri- 


gerant, diuretic, and antispasmodic. It has long been employed. — 


under the title of Sweee Spirit of Nitre, as a grateful refrige- 


rant, and to quench thirst in febrile affections; for which pur-- 
pose the dose is from ™xx to mxl, given in a cupiul of watery, 


or any other appropriate vehicle. In larger doses it acts as 2 
gentle stimulant to the Stomach, relieving nausea and flatu- 
Jence ; and also determines to the kidneys, increasing the flow 
of urine; on which account it is advantageously prescribed as 
an auxiliary to other diuretics in dropsical Adlai. 5 
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VINA. 

Wines. 
Wine acts upon vegetable substances in nearly the same man- 
ner as diluted spirit, dissolving such of their proximate princi- 


f 


>) 
‘ples as can be taken up by water and alcohol when combined: 


hence it has been long used as a menstruum for extracting the 
active parts of medicinal vegetables; and the solutions thus 
formed have been denominated Medicated Wines. As a sol- 
vent, however, it is liable to the objection of inequality of 
strength; and owing to the spontaneous decomposition which 
it nndergoes from exposure 0 the air, it is still more objec- 


_tionable, this change being likely to take place sooner when it 


is imbued with principles : all of which tend to hasten the fer- 
mentative process. To remedy these disadvantages in this 
class of preparations, Parmentier has proposed ', that instead 
of preparing medicated wines in the usual method, the alcoholic 
tinctures well prepared should be added to wine in given quan- 
tiles: by which means, he contends, the preparations are less 
nauseous, and, what is a still greater advantage, are always of a 
determinate strength. The British Colleges, however, still 
order medicated wines to be prepared after the old method. 

They should be kept in very well corked bottles, and ina cool 
situation. By the general term Wine, | the London College 
means to designate Sherry wine. 


VINUM ALOES. Lond. Wine of Aloes. 

_€© Take of extract of spiked aloes, ezght ounces; canella bark, 
éwo ounces ; wine, six pints; proof spirit, fvo pints. Rub the 
aldes to powder with white sand previously freed from any im- 
purities ; ruly the canella bark also inta powder, and on these, 
mixed together, pour the wine and spirits, Macerate for four- 
teen days, frequently shaking the vessel containing the mix-. 
es and afterwards strain.’ a 

Dublin. 

** Take of Socotorine aloes, four ounces ; canella alba,’ an 
ounce ; Spanish white wine, three pints ; proof spirit, @ pound, 
Let the aldes and the canella alba, ‘separately reduced to Pay 
der, be mixed together, and pour on the wine mixed with the 
spirits then digest, for fourteen days with frequent agitation; 
and lastly, stain the solution.’’ 


Vinuu ALORS | SOCOTORINA, vulgo TINCTURA SACRA, Edin, 


Wine of Socotorine Alées, commonly cailed Sacred Tincture. 
"' ees Take of Socotorine aldes in powder, one ounce; lessercare - 
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damom seéds bruised, ginger root bruised, of each a drachm 
Spanish white wine, évo pounds. Digest for seven days, shak« 
ing the mixture frequently, and strain.’ 

Wine is an excellent sulvent of aldes, and therefore this so- 
Jution contains all the virtues of the remedy in a more agree- 

sable form than that of tincture. The sand. ordered by the 
London College is intended to facilitate the pulverization of 
the ales; but although it does not in the least affect the solu- 
tion, yet it is seldom used; for by eutting the aldes into small 
pieces, and exposing them to the air, they become sufficiently 
pulverulent. 

Medical properties and uses. Wine of aldes is an excellent. 
warm purgative and stomachic. It has long been employed. 
with benefit in cold phlegmatic habits, paralysis, gout, dyspep- 
sia, and chlorosis. The dose is from £3} to £31} to act asa 
stomachic, and from {3} to £31; to produce purging. 


VINUM GENTIANE COMPOSITUM, vulgo VINUM 
AMARUM. Edin. Compound Wine of Gentian, commonly 
called Bitter Wine. 

<¢ Take of gentian root, half an ounce; cinchona bark, one 
ounce ; orange peel dried, two drachms; canella alba, One 
drachm ; proof spirit, “four ounces 3 Spanish white wine, two — 
pounds and a half. First. pour the proof spirit on the root 
and the barks sliced and bruised; and after twenty-fonr hours 
add the wine; then macerate for seven days, and strain.’ 

This wine when newly prepared is stomachic and tonic, but 
by keeping it is very apt to become acescent. The dose is 
from fZiv to f5 vj, given two or three times a day. 


VINUM IPECACUANH 2. Lond. Wine of Lpecacuanha.. 

*« Take of ipecacuanha root bruised, t2vo ounces; wine, two 
pints. Macerate for fourteen days, aml filter.” | 

Edinburgh. 

‘¢ Take of the root of ipecacuanha bruised, one ounce; Spa- 
nish white wine, fifteen ounces. “Macerate for seven days, and 
filter through paper.” 

Dublin. 

« Take of the reot of ipecacuanha bruised, t2vo ounces ; Spa- 
nish white wine, io pints. Digest for seven days, then filter?” 

From our trials.we find that a pint of sherry wine takes up 
100.grains of ipecacuanha, which is the larger proportion of 
the soluble matier contained in an ounce of the root. As an 
emetic it is equally efficacious, and atthe same time milder in its 
operation than antimonial wine, and is therefore better adapted . 
for infants. For this purpose a teaspoonful, or f£3fs, is given. 
for a dose, and repeated every ten minutes till it operates. In 
smaller doses it answers the same purposes as the pow der, and 
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is given in coughs, diarrhoea, dysentery, and other complaints 
in which a determination to the skin 1s indicated. He 


VINUM NICOTIAN TABACI,. Edin. Wine of To- 
bacco | 

«6 Take of tobacco leaves, one ounce} Spanish white wine, 
one pound. Macerate for seven days, and filter through paper.” 

This is the only form in which tobacco can be conveniently 
exhibited as an internal remedy. It is given to produce diureti¢ 
and antispasmodic effects in dropsies, colica pictonum, and 
ileus. The dose is from mx to M xxx, in any proper vehicle. 


VINUM OPII. Lond. Wine of Opium. 

“Take of extract of opium, az ounce; ¢innamon bark 
bruised, cloves bruised, of each a drachm ; wine, a pint. Ma- 
cerate for eight days, and filter.” 

- Wine extracts the active matter of opium, and forms a so- 
lution which agrees in its properties with the alcoholic tinc- 
ture; but the aromatics this preparation contains are supposed 
to modify the action of the opium, and prevent the disturbance 
of the brain and nervous system, which the simple tincture 1s 
apt to induce in nervous habits, and where the head is much 
affected. Mr. Ware introduced the use of this tincture as a 
local application in the second stage of ophthalmia; when 
the inflammatory symptoms have subsided, and the vessels 
of the conjunctiva remain turgid with red blood. Two or 
three drops are dropped into the eye every morning, until 
- the redness be removed. | : | 

VINUM RHEI PALMATI. Edin. Wine of Rhubarb. 

‘©'Take of rhubarb root sliced, two ounces; canella bark 
bruised, a drachm; proof spirit, éwo ounces; Spanish white 
wine, fifteen ounces. _Macerate for seven days, and filter 
through paper,”’ | | 

This wine, when newly prepared, has the same properties, 
and may be applied to the same uses; as the tincture, but it 1s 
liable to undergo decompositions The dose is from f3fs to 
£3), or more. | | 


ns 
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PREPARATIONS OF VINEGAR; 


VINEGAR is capable of dissolving all those proximate prin- 
ciples of plants which are soluble in water; and it is further found 
to extract more completely than any other solvent the acrid mat- 
ter, on which the efficacy of squill and cglchicum depends. As 
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a solvent, however, of vegetable matter, the use of vinegar can- 


not be extended, as it destroys the medicinal properties of some. 
vegetable principles, and does not accord with others in virtue. 


Medicated vinegars are very apt-to spoil, notwithstanding the 
addition of spirit which is ordered; and therefore they should 
be made in small quantities only at a time, and preserved in 
well stopped glass bottles. « ray 


ACETUM AROMATICUM. Edin. Aromatic Vinegar. 
“¢ Take of rosemary tops dried, sage leaves dried, of each 
four ounces ; lavender flowers dried, two ounces ; cloves bruised, 
two drachms ; distilled vinegar, eight pounds. Macerate for 
seven days, and filter the expressed liquor through paper.” 
This preparation has a pleasant pungent aromatic odour. It 
is a solution of the volatile oils of the substances employed in 
vinegar, and is a grateful perfume in sick-rooms; but has no 


right'to be regarded as a prophylactic from fever, or other con- © 


tayions. - | 

ACIDUM ACETOSUM CAMPHORATUM. Edin. Acr- 
DUM ACETICUM CAMPHORATUM. Dub. Camphorated Acetic: 
Acid. | | : 

‘¢ Take of the stronger acetous acid, (acetic acid, Dub.) 
six ounces; camphor, half an ounce. Rub the camphor to 
powder with the assistance of a little alcohol ; then dissolve it 
in the acid.”’’ 

The strong acetic acid readily dissolves a considerable por-+ 
tion of camphor; and forms a very highly pungent and stimu- 
lating perfume, which, snuffed up the nostrils, ts useful in 
syncope and nervous lapgnors. Owing to its extreme-vola- 
tility when well prepared, it requires to be preserved in phials 
closely fitted with ground-glass stoppers. | 


Saffron. 

‘< Take of fresh meadow saffron root (bulb) sliced, an ounce ; 
acetic acid, a pint ;-proct spirit, a fluid ounce. Macerate the 
meadow saffron root with the vinegar ina covered glass vessel 
for twenty-four hours; then express, and set the liquor aside 
that the feculencies may subside; lastly, add the spirit to the 
clear liquor.” ~ ate ( wie" 

The bulb of the meadow saffron is the part intended tq be 
ordered, not the root. When dug up in autumn it contains 
an acrid principle resembling that of the squill, of which vi- 
negar is the proper solvent; and this solution 1s now intro- 
duced as a better form of preserying the virtues of the remedy 
than the oxymel. It is given as a diuretic in ascites and hy- 
drothorax ; but is less to be depended on than the squill. The 
dose is from ffs to f5j, united with honey, orin any bland fluid. 


ACETUM COLCHICI, Lond. Vinegar of Meadow~ 
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ACETUM SCILLZ.: Lond. | Vihegar “of Squill. 

‘© Take of fresh squill root (bulb) dried, a pound 3) acetic 
acid, six pints; proof spirit, half a pint. Macerate the squill 
root *(bulb) i in the acid with a gentle heat, in a covered vessel; 
for twenty-four hours; then express the liquor, and) set» it 
aside that the faculencies may subside ; lastly, add. the ane 
to the clear liquor.” 

_ AcETUM SCILL2 MARITIMA. Edin. Vinekamof Squall. 

‘© Take of squill root (bulb) dried, teo ounces; distilled 
vinegar, ¢wo ponnds and a half; alcohol, three ounces: Ma- 
cerate the squill with ibe acid for seven days ; then, express the 
liquor, and add to it the alcohol; and when the feeculencies 
have subsided, pour off the,clear fluid.” 

Acetum Scitta., Dub. . Vinegar of Sq vill, 

< Take of fresh squill root. (bulb) dried, half a pound ; wine 
vinegar, three pints ; rectified spirit, four fluid ounces. . Digest 
the squill with thé vinegar, for four days in a glass.vessel, with 
frequent agitation ; then express thé vinegar, and, "after the 
feeculencies have subsided, add to it the spirit.’ 

Vinegar extracts the acrid matter of the squill, upon which 
its efficacy as a remedy depends.- It has long been uiséd'as an - 
expectorant and diuretic in chronic catarrh, - humoral ' asthma, 
‘and dropsies. The dose is from ffs to f3ij, given in ‘cinna- 
mon or mint water. In larger doses it produces vomiting ; 
and is occasionally used as an emetic in the above AY 
when the stomach is loaded. 

Officinal preparations. Om iss Scillee. i" Syrupus Scillee. ‘E 


# 
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PREPARATIONS .OF Honey. 


A MORE correct knowledge of the operation of those heii 
cinal substances which have been named balsamic or pectoral, 
has set aside the high opinion which formerly prevailed of the 
efficacy of honey asa remedy in pulinonary diseases. Tt’ is, 
however, still employed in pharmacy, and has some advari- 
tages over syrup, particularly where it is to be employed as a 
local application ; but for internal purposes its use is to a 
certain degree limited, owing to the unpleasant effects which 
it produces on the bivevels of some individuals. The Edin- 
burgh College has altogether rejected this class of preparations, 
but a few of them are retained by the London and Dublin 
Colleges. They are not apt to spoil, and therefore mere 
Jess care to preserve them tlian the syrups. ~ 
2u 2 
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MEL DESPUMATUM. Lond. Dub. Clarified Honey. 


‘© Melt the honey in a water-bath: then remove the scum.” 
By thus liquefying honey, the wax it may have retained 
when expressed from the comb rises to the surface; and at 


the same time any sand or other impurities with which it may . 


have been fraudulently mixed, fall to the bottom or rise with 


the wax, and are easily separated. The specific gravity of 


purified honey is 1°315 it is chiefly employed for forming the 
other preparations into which honey enters. 

MEL BORACIS. Lond. Honey of Borax. 

*¢ Take of borax powdered, a drachm ; clarified honey, an 
ounce. Mix them.” 

This is a cooling, detergent, useful application to the tongue 
and fauces in aphthous affections. Dissolved in water it forms 
an excellent gargle for allaying the pain attending mercurial 
salivations. 

MEL ROS. Lond. Rose Honey. 

‘¢ Take of the petals of the red rose dried, four ounces ; boil- 
ing water, three pints ; clarified honey, five pounds. Macerate 
the petals in the water for six hours; then to the filtered 
liquor add the honey, and boil it down to a proper consistence 
by means of a water bath.” | 


Thine, 


‘¢ Take of the petals of red rose buds, dried and freed from. 


their claws, four ounces ; boiling water, three pints; honey, 
Jive pounds. Macerate the petals in the water for six hours 3 
then mix the honey with the strained liquor, and boil the mix- 
ture to the consistence of a syrup, taking off the scum.” 

This honey has the pleasant flavour of the rose, anda slight 
degree of astringency. Jn making it, the clarified honey or- 
dered by the London College is to be preferred. It is chiefly 
employed as an adjunct to detergent and astringent gargles. 

OXYMEL. Lond. Dub. Oxymel. ' 

<¢ Take of clarified honey, two pounds ; acetic acid (di- 
stilled vinegar), one pound. Boil them in a-glass vessel, by a 
gentle heat, to a proper consistence.”’ ee 

Simple oxymel in doses of £3} or more, dissolved in barley- 
water, forms a pleasant and cooling beverage in fevers and in- 
flammatory affections. It is often added to gargles in cynanche 
tonsillaris, and is a common vehicle of other remedies in 
catarrhal complaints. The Dublin College orders it to be pre- 

ared with unclarified honey, skimming it during the boiling ; 

Gut the London directions are to be preferred. 

OXYMEL COLCHICI. Dub. Oxymel of Meadow Saffron. 

‘* Take of the fresh root (bulb) of meadow saffron cut into 
thin slices, one ounce; distilled vinegar, a pint; clarified 
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honey, two pints, Digest the colchicum with the vinegar, in 
a glass vessel, for two days; then to the liquor strongly ex- 

pressed from the root, add the honey; and lastly, boil down 

the mixture to the consistence of a syrup, frequently stirring it 
during the boiling with a wooden spoon.” 

.The active matter of the colchicum is apt to be injured by 
the boiling; and hence this preparation is yery uncertain in 
point of strength. It is given in humoral asthma, and in 
. dropsies. The dose is £3} gradually increased to £3), given in 
a cupful of gruel, twice a day. — 


OXYMEL SCILLAE. Lond. Dub. Oxymel of Sguill. 

‘** Take of clarified honey, three pounds ; vinegar of squill, 
two pounds. Boil in a glass vessel, over a gentle fire, to a 
proper consistence.” 

Oxymel of squill is principal-y employed as an expectorant, 
and as such is very useful in humoral asthma, and chronic © 
coughs, in doses of from f3fs.to 31}. It is generally given in 
some aromatic distilled water, to prevent the nausea which it 
is apt to induce; in larger doses it is given to’excite vomiting, 
and at the same time clear the chest, in hooping-cough. 


SYRU PI, 


SYRUPS. © 


| 
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THESE are saturated solutions of sugar in water, either sim- 
ple, or united with some vegetable principle, with the view 
either to colour, flavour, or medicinal virtue; but for the last 
intention, this is perhaps the worst of all forms for obtaining 
the medical powers of substances: and therefore, as syrups 
seldom possess much activity, they are chiefly employed to 
render more active remedies palatable. “Upon the whole, 
however, they are net well adapted even for this purpose,. few 
persons thinking that sweetness renders a nauscous drug more 
palatable; and, with a few exceptions, they might be pro- 
perly rejected from the pharmacopeeias. bi, 

In making syrups, refined sugar should always be employed ; 
or, if coarser sugar be used, the syrup should be clarified, by 
beating to a froth the white of egys with a small portion of 
water, and adding it to the solugion of sugar and water before 
boiling. The albumen coagulates as the syrup boils, and, in- 
volving the impurities which the sugar contained, rises to the 
sutface in the form of a scum, which must be carefully 
removed. If too much sugar be used, or if the syrup be tog 
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Hohe Boiled; the sugar soon crystallizes ; ‘and if it be in too 
small proportion, the syrup quickly ferments, and becomes 
-acescent. The most certain test of the proper consistence of 
a syrup is its specific gravity, which, when cold, should be 
1:385. But, however well prepared, syrups are apt to ferment 
when kept in a temperature above 60°; and therefore the fol- 
lowing direction relative to their preservation is given by the 
; London College. 

«© Let syrups be preserved in a place the temperature of 
which never exceeds 55°.” 


SYRUPUS. Lond. Syrup. 

‘¢ Take of refined sugar, two pounds and a half; water, a 
pint. Dissolve the’sugar in the water by means of a water 
bath; then set it aside for twenty-four hours; take off the 
scum, and, if there be any feeces, pour off the clear part from 
them.” . 

SYRUPUS SIMPLEX, sive COMMUNIS, Edin. Simple or. 
Common. Syrup. 

«© Take of purified sugar powdered, fifteen parts ; water, 
eight parts. Dissolve the sugar in the water by a gentle heat, 
and boil it a little so as to form a syrup.’ 

Syrupil. Dub. Syrups. 

«In making ‘syrups, for which neither the weight of the 
sugar nor the mode of dissolving it is specified, the following 
rule is to be observed : 

‘¢ Take of refined sugar reduced to a fine powder, éwenty- 
nine ounces ; the. liquor prescribed, one pint. Add the sugar 
by degrees, ‘and digest with a moderate pice in a close vessel, 
until it is dissolved, frequently stirring it; set the solution 
aside for twenty- four hours, take off the scum, and pour off © | 
the syrup from the feces, if there be any.’ 

Simple syrup, when properly prepared, should be inodorous, 
sweet, thickish, nearly colourless, and perfectly transparent. 


SYRUPUS ACIDI ACETOSI. een, Syrup of Acetous 
Acid. 

‘“* Take ny distilled vinegar, two sande and a half; refined 
sugar, three pounds and a half. Boil, so as to form a syrup. 

This syrupis very liable to undergo decomposition: : it should, 
therefore, be made in small quantities only atatime., It may 
be used for sweetening barley-water or gruels, in fevers and i ny 
flammatory diseases. 


-SYRUPUS ALLIE. Dub. Syrup of Garlic. \. 
«© Take of garlic root (bulb) sliced, @ pound ; boiling water, 
iwo pints. Macerate-the garlic in the water, inacovered ves- _ 
sel, for twelve hours; then let the sugar be added to the — 
strained liquor, and a syrup roger: ? { 
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This is a very disagreeable syrup; but contains the virtues of 
the garlic in a sufficient degree to entitle it to some attention. 


~SYRUPUS ALTHA A, Lond. Syrup of Marsh Mal- 
dows. “Ny . aeons 

_ Take of fresh mafsh mallow root bruised, hulf a pound ; 
refined sugar, two pounds ; water, four pints. Boil down the . 
water with the marsh mallow root to one half, and express the 
liquor when it 1s cold. Set it aside for twenty-four hours, that 
‘the feces may subside; then decant off the clear liquor, and, 
having added to it the sugar, boil down to a proper con- 
sistence.”’ ; ; | BRN 

Syrupus ALTHZ2Z OFFICINALIS. Edin,, Syrup of Marsh 
Mallows.’ , 

«* Take of fresh root of marsh mallows sliced, one pound 
water, ¢en pounds ; refined sugar, four pounds. Boil the water 
with the root down to one half, and, expressing it stroagly, 
strain. Put aside the strained liquor, and, when the. taces 
have subsided, add to it the sugar; then boil so as to forin a 
syrup.” | “ 

This is a solution of mucus and syrup, and is thence sup- 
posed to possess demulcent properties; but these are very 


trivial; and owing to the small proportion of sugar it contains, 


it very soon suffers spontaneous decomposition. 


~SYRUPUS AURANTHL. Lond. Syrup of Orange. 
Take of fresh orange-peel, fwo ounces; boiling water, a 
pint; refined sugar, three pounds. Macerate the bark in ihe 
water for twelve hours in a covered vessel; then pour off the 
liquor, and add to it the sugar.”’ , 


Syrupus CirrarAurantil. Edin. Syrup-of Orange. 

“Take of fresh peel of Seville oranges, stax ounces ; boiling 
water, three pounds; refined sugar, four pounds. Macerate 
the bark in the water for twelve hours ; then add the sugar in 
powder to the strained liquor, and expose it to a gentle heat so 
as ta form a syrup.” fy eee 

Syrupeus Aurantit. Dub. Syrup of' Orange. 

<¢ Take of the fresh peel of Sevilic oranges, cight ounces ; 
boiling water, six pints. Macerate for twelve hours in a 
covered vessel, and dissolve as much sugar in the filtered 
liquor as will form a syrup.” tD 

The quantity of water ordered by the Edinburgh College is 
too! greats particularly as the application of a degree of heat 
sufficient to evaporate part of it would ‘dissipate also the 
flavour of the orange-peel, for which the syrup is chiefly 
valued... A syrap equally ,agrecable.and efficacious may be 
made by adding f3j of tincture of orange-peel to a pint of 
slippie syrup. » | i 94 | ! 
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—Syrupus CotcHici auruMNALIS. Edin. Syrup of Mea- 


dow Saffron. 

** Take of fresh meadow saffron root (bulb) cut into thin 
slices, one ounce ; distilled vinegar, sixteen ounces ; refined su- 
gar, twenty-six ounces. Macerate the rvot in the acid for two 
days, shaking the vessel occasionally ; then expressing, gently 
strain the liquor, and to it add the sugar in powder 5 lastly, 
boil a little so as to form a syrup.’ 

With the substitution of syrup for honey, «this preparation 
is similar to the oxymel. The dose is fs), increased gra- 
dually to £3} or more. | 


SYRUPUS CROCI. Lond. Syrup of Saffron. 

“ Take of saffron, an ounce; boiling water, a pint; wend 
sugar, t2vo.pounds and a half. Macerate the saffron in the 
water for twelve hours, in a slightly covered vessel; then filter 
the liquor, and add to it the sugar.’ | 

This syrup is cordial in a small degree; but it is chiefly 
valued on account of its beautiful colour. 


SYRUPUS DIANTHI CARYOPHYLLI. Edin. Syrup 
of the Clove July Flower. — 

‘© Take of recent petals of the clove July flower, freed from 
their claws, one pound; boiling water, four pounds ; refined 
sugar, seven pounds. Macerate the petals in the water for 
twelve hours; then add the sugar in powder to the strained 
liquor 5 and dissolve it with a gentle heat, so as to forma 
syrup.’ 

Syrupus CARYOPHYLLI RUBRE. Dub. Syrup. of Clove 
July Flower. 

‘¢ Take of fresh petals of the clove July flow er, freed from 
the claws, two pounds 3 boiling water, six pints. Macerate 
for twelve hours in a alass vessel ; and dissolve a sufficient 
quantity of sugar in the strained liquor to make a syrup.’ 

This syrup is valued for the rich colour, and the agreeable 
flavour of the flowers, which it possesses in perfection when 
well prepared. Alkalies change the colour to green, and form 
a test of the genuineness of the syrup; for they do not pro- 
duce this effect on a counterfeit syrup, made of an infusion of 


cloves and coloured with cochineal, which is sometimes sold 


for it; but the one ig as good as the ‘other. 
SYRUPUS LIMONIS. Lond. Syrup of Lemon. 


“‘ Take of strained Jemon-juice, @ pint ; refined sugar, two. 
pounds. Dissolve the sugar in ABE Jemon-juice, i in the manner 
directed for syrup.” / 

SyRupus Citri MEDIC#; olim, Syrupus. LIMONUM. 
Edin. Syrup of Lemons. a 


‘* Take of lemon-juice strained, after the a shall have 


& 
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subsided, three parts ; refined sugar, five parts. Dissolve the 
sugar so as to form a syrup.’ 

Syrvpus Limonis. Dub. Syrup of Lemon. 

‘¢ Take of expressed lemon-juice, two pints. As soon as the 
feeces have subsided -put it into a matrass, and immerse It in 
boiling water for a quarter of an hour; when cold, strain ‘it 
through a sieve, and make it into a syrup.” 

This is an agreeable syrup for acidulating barley-water or / 
other drinks in febrile diseases. Jt is also an ruseful adjunct to 
gargles in inflammatory sore-throat. 


SYRUPUS MORI. Lond. Syr up of Mulberry. 

«* Take of strained mulberry juice, a pint ; refined sugar, 
two pounds. Dissolve the sugar in the mulberry juice i in the: 
manner ordered for syrup.’ 

This syrup is used for the same purposes as the syrup of le- 
mous, and has besides the advantage of colour, 


SYRUPUS OPII. Dub. Syrup of Opium. 

‘¢ Take of the watery extract of opium, eighteen grains ; 
boiling water, e7ght ounces. Macerate until the opium be dis- 
solved; then add sugar so as to make a syrup.” 

Although the watery extract of opium probably undergoes 
some changes, by the heat necessary for its preparation, which 
may impair the virtues of the opium, yet it docs not suffer 
more in this respect ‘than the extract of the poppy, which is 
obtained in the decoction used for the preparation of syrup of 
poppies, for which this is designed as a substitute. Each ounce 
of it contains gr. J of the watery extract. It is a useful anodyne 
for allaying the irritation which keeps up the cough in catarrh 
after the inflammatory symptoms are abated, and for procuring 
sleep, i in the diseases of children. 


- SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS. Lond. Syrup of Poppy. 

‘¢ Take of the dried capsules of the poppy bruised and freed 
from the seeds, four ounces ; refined sugar, two pounds ;' boil- 
ing water, two gallons and a half. Macerate the capsules in 
the water for twelve hours ; then boil it down in a water-bath 
to one gallon, and express strongly. Boil the liquor again 
down to two pounds, and strain it while it is hot. Set it aside 
twelve hours that the faces may subside; then boil down the 
¢lear liquor to one pint, and add the sugar, in the inanner 
ordered for making syrup.’ 

Syrupus PAPAVERIS SOM NIFERI. Edin. Syrup of White 
Poppy 

PoE ce of the capsules of big white poppy dried and freed 


_from the seeds, two pounds ; boiling water, thirty pounds ; re- 


fined sugar, four pounds. Macerate the sliced capsules in the 
water for twelye hours; then boil until a third part only of 
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the liquor remains ;. and, expressing stronaly, strain the decoc- 
tion. Boil the st trained liquor to one half, and again strain it ¢.u 


lastly, having added the sugar, boil it for a short time so as to 
form: a syrup.’ 
Syrupus Papaverts.aLBr. Dub, Syrup of White Pop- 
ies. 
© Take of the capsules of the white poppy, gathered before 
they are ripe, dried, and freed from their seeds, a pound ; boil- 
ing water, ¢/ree pints. Slice and bruise the capsules; then 


pour over them the water, and macerate for twelve hours; ex- | 


press the liquor, and evaporate it by a gevtle heat to a pint ; ; 
strain through a thin linen cloth, and set it aside six hours 
that the faeces may subsicle ; finally, add sugar to the clear li- 
quor that it may make a syrup.’ 

The narcotic principle of the poppy is taken up by the wa- 


ter, but itis very probable that any variation of the degree of 


heat necessary to produce the evaporation, will alter in a con- 
siderable degree the nature of the extract, and must conse- 
quently make the syrup differ in potut of stre neth. it ferments 
more readily than most other syrups,,and loses “its narcotic 
power w then it becomes acescent. One fiuid ounce of it con- 
tains about one grain of extract. | 

Medical properties and uses. Syrup of poppy is an useful 
anodyne for. allaying the violence of the cough in catarrh, for 
easing pain and procuring sleep in children’s diseases. The 
dose 1s from £3] to £3}, according to the age of the patient. 

SYRUPUS RHCEADOS. Lond. Syrup of the Red 
Poppy. 


ing water, @ pint and two fluid ounces ; refined sugar, a pound 

and a half. To the water, heated’ i in a water bath, add gra- 
dually the petals of the red poppy, stirring them occasionally ; ; 
then, having removed the vessel, macerate for twelve hours ; 
press out/the liquor, and set it aside that the impurities may 


subside ; ibis add the sugar in the manner directed for 


making svrup. 

Syrupus PAPAVERIS ERRATICI. Dub. Syrup of the Red 
Poppy. 

‘¢ Take of the fresh petals of the red poppy, @ pound ; hoil- 


- 


‘* Take of the recent petals of the red poppy, @ pound ; boil-. 


ing water, dwenty fluid ounces. Add the flowers gradually to. 
the boiling water; then, having removed the vessel from the. 


fire, macerate in a lower heat for twelve hours ; express the li- 
quor, and set it aside that the faeces may subside 5 finally, ial 
the sugar be added so as to make a syrup.’ 

By attending strictly to the directions’ of either of the one, 


formule, the petals yicld their fine rich eolour, for which alone, 


the syrup is valued. 
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SYRUPUS RHAMNI. Lond. Syrup of Buckthorn. 

“‘ Take of the fresh juice of buckthorn berries, four pints ; 
‘ginger root sliced, pimenta berries bruised, of each half an 
ounce refined sugar, three pounds.and a half. Set apart the 
juice for three days that the fzeces may subside, and strain it. 
To the strained juice add the ginger root and pimenta berries ; 
then macerate by a gentle heat for four hours, and strain. Boil 
the remainder of the juice down to a pint and a half; mix the 
Tiquors, and add the avEae iD the manner directed for making 
syrup.’ 

' Syrupus RHAMNICATHARTICI. Edin. Syrup of Buck- 
thorn... ; 

‘* Take of the clarified juice of ripe buckthorn berries, twa 
parts ; refined sugar, one part. Boil so as to form a syrup,’ 
Of “these two formule, that of the London College is to be 

preferred, as the addition of the ginger and allspice tends to 
cover the unpleasant taste of the buckthorn juice, and prevent 
the violent griping which it is apt to induce. It is a brisk ca- 
thartic; but owing to the unpleasantness of its operation, 
and: the dryness of the mouth and. fauces it occasions, it is 
seldom used, except as a horse medicine. The dose is from 
ffs to f j, drinking freely of tepid demulcent fluids during 
its operation. 


SYRUPUS ROSA. Lond.. Syrup of Roses. 

“© Take of the petals of the bundred-leaved rose dried, seven 
ounces ; refined sugar, six pounds ; boiling water, four. pints. 
Macerate the rose petals in the water for twelve hours, and 
strain. Evaporate the strained liquor in a water bath down to 
two pounds and « half; then add the sugar so as to make a 
syrup. ! 

Syroupus Rosm centTirotia. Edin. Syrup of Damask 
Roses. 

‘* Take of the fresh petals of the damask rose, one pound ; 
boiling water, four pounds; refined sugar, three pounds. Ma- 
cerate the petals in the water for twelve hours; then add the 
sugar to the strained liquor,’ and boil, so as to form a syrup.’ 

: This syrap has none of the agrecable odour of the rose, but 
possesses weak purgative propertics ; on which, account it is 
given as a laxative in very weak habits, and ¢o infants. The 
‘dose is from £51} to f5xij, or more. 

Officinal preparations. Confectio Cassia. L. E. Confectio Scam- 
monte. L. 

SYRUPUS ROS GALLIC. Edin. Syrup of Red 
Roses. 

‘¢ Take of the petals of the red rose dried, seven ounces ; 
boiling water, Jive pounds ; refined sugar, six pounds. Mace- 
rate the petals in the water for twelve hours; then boil a 
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little, and strain, Add the sugar to the strained liquor, and 
again boil a little, so as tq form asyrup.? 

This syrup is a very weak astringent; and as such is added 
to’astringent and stomachic infusions and gargles; but it is 
chiefly valued on account of its flavour and colour. , 

Oficinal preparation. Electuarium Catechu. E. 

~SYRUPUS SCILLZ!, MARITIMA. Edin. | Syrup of" 
Squitl. : | 

‘¢ Take of vinegar of squill, ¢wo pounds ; refined sugar pow 
dered, three pounds and a half. Dissolve the sugar by a gen- 
tle heat, so as to make-a syrup.” 


This syrup has the same properties, and is employed forthe * 


"game purposes, as the oxymel of squill. The dose is from f3j 
to £31], given in any aromatic distilled waters 

SYRUPUS SENN. Lond. Syrup d/ senna. , 
© Take of senna Jeaves, an ounce; fenuél seeds bruised, @ 
drachm; manna, refined sugar, of each @ pound; boiling 
water, a pint. Macerate the senna leaves and the fennel seeds 
in the water for twelve hours; strain the liquor, and mix with 
it the manna and the sugar.” 

. Dublin. iy 

«¢ Take of manna, refined sugar, of each a pound; senna 
leaves, half an ounce; boiling water, a pint. Let the senna 
leaves be macerated in the water in a covered vessel for twelve 
hours; then dissolve the manna and. the sugar in the strained 
liquor.” | 
_ This syrup contains the purgative properties of the senna, 
and is chiefly intended for children ; but the simple infusion of 
senna, sweetened with sugar, and with the addition of a little 
milk, given in the form of tea, 1s more willingly taken by chil- 
dren, and operates with more certainty. 


SYRUPUS TOLUTANUS. Lond, Syrup of Tolu. 


«¢ Take of balsam of Tolu, an ounce; boiling water, a pint; 


refined sugar, two pounds. Boil the balsam in the water for 
half an hour in a close vessel, frequently stirring it, and strain 
the liquor when it is cold; then add the sugar so as to makea 
syrup.” | 

Syrupus ToLuIFERA BAtsaMi; vulgo, SyrupuUS BALSA- 
micus. Edin. Syrup of Tolu; commonly called Balsamic 
Syrup. ne | 


<¢ Take of common syrup, two pounds; tincture of balsam _ 


of Tolu, one ounce. To the syrup immediately after itis made, 
and before it is quite cold, add the tincture gradually, and with 
frequent Siting ee 

By following the London formula a more elegant and grate- 
ful syrup is obtained “than that produced by the .Edinbargh 


J 
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method, and which 6wes its qualities to the benzoic acid of 
the balsam ; but the syrup ordered by the Edinburgh College 
is sufficient for all the uses to which it can be applied. It is 
whitish and turbid owing toa partial decomposition of the tinc- 
ture, which deposits its resin when mixed with the syrup. 
Its only use is to give a pleasant flavour to disagreeable 
draughts and mixtures. 


SYRUPUS VIOLZ ODORAT AE. Edin. Syrup of Violet. 

** Take of flowers-of the odorous violet, a@ pound; boiling 
water, four pounds; refined sugar, seven pounds and a half. 
Macerate the flowers in the water for twenty-four hours, in a 
covered glass or glazed earthenware vessel ; then strain with- 
out expression, and add the sugar in powder, so as to make a 
syrup.” 

Syrupus Viotz. Dub. Syrup of Violet. _ 

** Take of the fresh petals of the violet, two pounds; boiling 
water, five pints. Macerate for twenty-four,hours; then strain 
the liquor through fine linen with expression ; and adda suf- 
ficient quantity of sugar to make a syrup.”” 

This syrup has a deep blue colour, and a very agreeable fla- 
vour. The. colour, however, which constitutes its chief 
value, is apt to suffer by keeping; and, hence, the syrup is 
often counterfeited with materials the colour of which 1s more 

ermanent, and which are more easily obtained. This fraud 
is easily detected by adding a little acid or alkali to a portion 
of the suspected syrup: if it be genuine, the acid will change 
the blue colour to red, and the alkali to green ; but if it be 
counterfeit, these changes will not take place. 

Medical properties and uses. -This syrup acts as a gentle 
laxative when given to infauts ; but it 1s chiefly used as a test 
ef the presence of acids and alkalies. 


SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. Lond. Syrup of Ginger. 

<¢ Take of ginger root sliced, two ounces; boiling water, @ 
pint; refined sugar, éwo founds. Macerate the ginger root in 
the water for four hours, and straw; then add the sugar so as 
to make a syrup.” a | 
; fe: Dublin. | 

«* Take of ginger root bruised, foz ounces; boiling water, 
three pints. Macerate for twenty-four hours; then strain the 
liquor, and add sugar so as to make a syrup.” 


Syrupus AMOMI ZINGIBERIS. Edin. Syrup of Ginger. 
_ © Take of ginger root powdered, three ounces ; boiling water, 
four pounds; refined sugar, seven pounds and a half. Mace- 
rate the root in the water, in a covered vessel, for twenty-four 
hours; then add the sugar to the strained infusion. so as to 
form a syrup.” 


a 
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This syrup is moderately stimulant and carminative; ‘and is 


an useful adjunct to bitter and tonic infusions. 


Otficinal prepare Electuarium Catechu, D. Electuartum opis ' 


@tum, E. F ? 


CONFECTIONES 


CONFECTIONS. 

Unpb:'R this title the London College comprehends the Con- 
serves and Electuaries of its former Pharmacopeeia, and of the 
present Edinburgh and Dublin Pharmacopceias. There is, 
however, a distinction between confections or conserves and 
electuaries, which prevents them in strict propriety from being 


classed together; and which we shall point out, although at. 


the same time we adhere to the title of the {andes College. 


Conrections cr ConsErves consist of fresh vewetable 
matters beat into an uniform mass with refined sugar. They 
are designed to preserve as nearly-as possible unaltered fe 
virtues or properties of recent vegetables ; and to prevent the 
decomposition to which they would otherwise be liable : cand 
although several delicate flowers and fruits and juicy plants 
can be well preserved by this means, yet this form of prepara- 
tion is not adapted for all plants ; and in almost all cases the 
active ingredients are injured by keeping in this form, As 
remedies, confections scarcely ever possess vreat activity ; and 
are chiefly useful as vehicles for the exhibition of more active 


substances. ‘They should be kept in closely covered jars, in 


order to preserve their proper degree of moisture. 


ELECTUARIES are mixtures of vegetable and light earthy 
powders, combined by means of honey or syrup so as to form 
masses of a moderate consistence. All substances of this de- 
scription. may, therefore, be made into electuaries ; but.as the 
intention of thi s form of preparation is to render ‘remedies as 
palatable as possible, those matters only can be employed to 
form electuaries, the taste of which 1s not too ungrateful to be 
covered by syrup or honey. They are more active remedies 
than conserves ; but still’the more powerful vegetable sub- 
stances cannot well be exhibited in this form, on account of 
their taste; and the metallic salts are too ponderous to remain 
suspended | in either syrup or honey. In making electuariess 
the degree of consistence must always be regulated by the na- 


~ ture of the substances which enter into them. 


- 


* 
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«Tn conserves,” as Mr: Murray justly observes, “the addi- 
tion of the saccharine matter is in much larger proportion, 
andis designed to preserve the vegetable matter; in electu- 
aries, the syrup is designed merely to communicate the re- 

uired form.” 

The following general rule is given by the London College 
for restoring the consistence of confections and electuaries 
when they have become hard by keeping: 

‘¢ If confections have become hard from long keeping, they 
are to be moistened with water, so as to restore their proper 
consistence.” 


CONFECTIO: AMYGDALA. Lond. Confection of 
Almonds. ; 

‘* Take of sweet almonds, an ounce; acacia gum in powder, 
a drachm; refined sugar, half an ounce. Macerate the al- 
monds in water to free them from their cuticle, then beat all 
the ingredients together, until they be thoroughly i incorpo- 
rated.’ 3 

This preparation is iHereMedd as affording an easy and ex- 
peditious mode of preparing the almond mixture, the extem- 
poraneous preparation of which is tedious. A little of this 
paste triturated with a sufficient portion of water, immediately 
forms an emulsion. 


CONFECTIO AURANTII. forth Confdittri of Orange. 
«Take of the external rind of the fresh orange, separated 
by rasping, a pound; refined sugar, three pounds. Beat the 
rind in a stone mortar with a wooden pestie; then add the 
sugar, and continue the beating until they be thoroughly in- . 
corporated.” 
ge. 


Conserva Aurantit. Dub. Conserve of Orang 

“© To the rind of Seville orange, rasped off, add three times 
its weight of refined sugar, while beating it.” 

Conserva Crtrt Avrantit. Edin. Conserve of Orange. | 

<¢ Grate off the exterior rind of Seville oranges, beat it into 
a pulp, and during the beating add gradually three times its 
weight of refined sugar.’ 

‘This confection is gently stomachic, and is a pleasant vehi- 
ele for the exhibition of tonic powders. 


CONFECTIO AROMATICA. Lond. Aromatic 'Confec- - 
tion. 

“< Take of cinnamon bark, nutmegs, of each two ounces; 
cloves, an ounce ; cardamom seeds, half an ounce ; saffron’ 
dried, éwo ounces; prepared shells, sixteen ounces; refined 
sugar powdered, two pounds; water, a pint. Rub the dry sub- 


stances mixed together into a very fine powder; then add the 
* 
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water gradually, arid mix until the intel be thoroughly incor- 
porated.” 

tic naeel AROMATICUM. Edin, Aromatic Elec- 
tuary. 


“« Take of the aromatic powdet, one part; syrup of orangé, 
two parts. Mix and beat them well together so as to form aut 


electuary.” P. es 
ublin. 


*¢ Take of cinnamon bark, nutmegs, of each half an ounce ; 
refined sugar, saffron, of each an ounce; lesser cardamom 
seeds husked, cloves, of each two drachms; precipitated chalk, 
two ounces; syrup of orange, a sufficient quantity. eauce 


the aromatics separately to powder, and then mix them with | 


the syrup.’ 

_ These combinations of aromatics are stimulant, and cordial. 
They are given with advantage in typhoid cavers: atonic gout, 
and ‘nervous languors; either alone in the form of bolus, or 
combined with camphor and syrup of orange-peel, in the 
form of mixture. The dose is from gr. x to J, or more. 


CONFECTIO CASSIE. Lond. Confection of Cassia. 

‘¢ Take of fresh cassia pulp, half a pound; manna, two 
ounces; tamarind pulp, az ounce; syrup of roses, half a pound. 
Bruise the manna; then dissolve it in the syrup, by the heat 
of a water bath, and, having mixed in the pulp, evaporate 
down to a proper consistence.” 

Evecruarium Cassi Fisruta. Edin. Electuary of 
Cassia. 

‘ Take of cassia pulp, four parts; tamarind pulp, manna, 
of each one part; syrup of damask roses, four parts, Bruise 
the manna in a mortar, and dissolve it in the syrup, by means 
of a gentle heat ; then add the pulps, and by a continued heat 
reduce the mixture to a proper consistence.” 

Evecruarium Cassia. Dub. Electuary of Cassia. 

“‘ Take of fresh extracted cassia pulp, half a pound ; manna, 
two ounces ; tamarind pulp, an ounce; syrup of orange, half a 
‘pound. Bruise the manna, then dissolve it in the syrup by 
means of a moderate heat, and add the, pulp ; lastly, evapo- 
rate slowly the mixture to a proper consistence.” 

This electuary is gently laxative, and is used to relieve 
habitual costiveness;:as a purge for children; and as a veliicle 
for the exhibition of other, more powerful purgatives. Al- 


though it appears, a@ prior?, to be of a nature apt to ferment 


and become acescent, yet it may be kept for six months 
without undergoing any very particular change. 


CONFECTIO OPII. Lond. Confection of Opium. 


* 
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*° Take of hard opium powdered, sia drachms; long pepper, 
a7 CUNCE 5 ginger root, wo ounces; carraway seeds, three ounces ; 


syrup, a pimé. Rub the opium with the syrup made hot, then 


add the remaining articles reduced to powder, and mix.” 

ELEcTUARIUM oOrlaATuM; olim, ELectuarium THEBAI- 
cum. Edin. Opiate Electuary; formerly, Thebaic Elec- 
cuary. | 

* Take of aromatic powder, six ounces; Virginian snake- 
root in fine powder, three ounces; opium, diffused in a suffi- 
client quantity of Spanish white wine, half an ounce; syrup of 
ginger, a pound.. Mix, so as to make an electuary.” 
_ The operation of the opium, which. is the most important 
ingredient im these preparations, is modified by the aromatics. 
They are intended as substitutes for the mithridate and theri- 
aca of the old pharmacopesias, which were too long allowed to 
disgrace modern pharmacy. They are stimulant narcotics ; 
and are usefully employed in atonic gout, flatulent colic, and 
in diarrboeas unattended by any inflammatory symptoms. 
Thirty-six grains of- the London confection contain one grain 


of opium, and the same quantity is contained in forty-three of - 


the Edinburgh electuary. The dose is from grs. x to 3), 
given in the form of bolus, or diffused in the chalk mixture. 


ELECTUARIUM MIMOS4 CATECHU ; olim, Con- 


FECTIO Japonica. Edin. Electuary of Catechu; formerly, 


Japonic Confection. 


‘© Take of extract of catechu, four ounces; kino,. three 


ounces ; cinnamon bark, nutmegs, of each one ounce; opium, 
diffused in a sufficient quantity of Spanish white wine, ¢vo 
pounds and a quarter ; syrup of red roses boiled to the thick- 
ness of honey, two pounds and a quarter. Reduce the solid 


ingredients to powder; then mix them with the opium and 


syrup, so as to form an electuary.”’ 


ELEcTUARIUM CaTEcHU coMposITUM.’Dub. Compound 


Electuary of Catechi. ; 

“ Take of catechu, four ounces; cinnamon bark, two ounces; 
kino, three ounces; rub them to powder, and add, of hard re~ 
fined opium diffused in Spanish white wine, @ drackm and a 


half; syrup of ginger boiled to the consistence of honey, 


tivo pounds and a quarter. . Mix them.” 

These are useful combinations of astringents and aromatics; 
and may be efhcaciously given in diarrhceas, and the last stage 
of dysentery, either in the form of bolus, or diffused in some 
distilled water. The doseis from 9} to 3ij. Ten scruples con- 


_ tain one grain of opium. 


_ CONFECTIO ROSE CANINA, Lond. Confection of 
the Dog Rose. 


2x 


> 
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“ Take of pulp of the dog rose,’a pound; refined sugar in 
powder, twenty ounces. Rub them? Rent until they be well. 
incorporated, 

Edinburgh. 

‘* Take ‘of the fresh fruit of the dog rose, carefully freed 

from the seeds and inclosed spiculz, beat it toa pulp, and, while, 


beating add gradually three times its weight of double rehmele 
sugar.’ 


' ‘\CONFECTIO ROSAi GALLIC. Lond: Conveesion 
of the Red Rose. | 
** Take of the unblown: “petals we the held rose freed from the 
claws, a pound; refined sugar, three pounds. Beat the petals © 
in a stone mortar; then add the sugar, apd beat again. until 
pi whole he thoroughly incorporated.” >» * 

Edinburgh: 

i Beat the unblown petals of ‘the red rose-to a pulp; and 
add c during the beating three: times their weight of refined 
sugar.’ 

‘Consrnva Rosm. Dud. Conserve of Roses. / 

‘* Beat the unblown petals of the red rose, freed from their 


| claws 5 adding gradually three times their weight of refined 


sugar,’ - 

“The confection of the red rose possesses a small Ahberse of 
astringency, and ts sometimes given, dissolved in new milk as 
a tonic in early convalescence from acute diseases ; but the, 
chief use of the confections of both kinds of rases is to form 
pleasant vehicles for more active remedies. ite 


CONFECTIO RUTZE. Lond. Confection of Rue. 

“© Take of rue leaves dried, carraway seeds, laurel berries, of 
each an ounce and a half; sagapenum, half an ounce; black 
pepper, two drachms; clarified honey, sixteen ounces. Rub 
the dry articles together to a very fine powder; then add the 
honey, and mix the whole together.”? | 

This electuary, we are informed, is introduced as a witanié 
tute for the old Bay Berry Electuary. It possesses some an- 
tispasmodie powders ; but is used in the form of enema only ; 
from j_ to 5} dissolved in Ofs of gruel, being administered in 
the convulsive affections of infants, and flatulent colic. 


CONFECTIO: SCAMMONIL. pers Confection of Scam 
moni. 

“Take of scammony powdered, an ounce und ahalf ; cloves 
bruised, ¢ ginger root powdered, of each six drachms; syrup of 
roses, a sufficient quantity. Rub the dry substance intoa very’ 


fine powder ; then add~-gradually the syrup, and’rub them 
"again; lastly, after adding the oil of carraway mix. the whole 


together.” 


~ 
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ELECTUARIUM Scammonrt, Dub. Electuary of Scam- 
mony. 
~ © Take of scammony, ginger root, of each.reduced to pow- 
der, an ounce ; oi] of cloves; a seruple ; syrup ‘of orange, @ 
sufficient quantity. Mix the ginger in powder with the syrup 
of orange; then add the scammony, and lastly the oil.’? 

This is a stimulating cathartic; and may be given in a dose 


- of from f5fs to fa}; but it is seldom ordered. 


— 


— 


A 
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3iv, or more, taken at bed-time. 


CONFECTIO SENN. Lond. Coiifection of Senna. 

«© Take of senna leaves, eight ounces; figs, a pound; tama-. 
rind pulp, cassia pulp, the pulp of prunes, of each half a pound ; 
coriander seeds, four ounces. pivide: the senna leaves with 
the coriander seeds, and separate by sifting ten ounces of the 
mixed powder. Boil the residue with the figs and the liquo- 
rice root, in four pints of water, until it be reduced one half; 


then press out and strain the liquor. Evaporate the strained 


Jiquor in a water-bath unti] a pint and a half only remains of 
the whole; then the sugar being added make a syrup. Final! iV; 
mix oradually the pulps with the SYTUD 5 and having added the 
sifted powder mix the whole together.’ 

ELECTUARIUM CASSLE Bn as olim, ELECTUARIUM LE- 
NITIVUM.  Electuary of Senna; formerly Lenitive Elec- 
tuary. ‘ 

i dae of senna leaves, eight ovinces ; coriander seeds, four 
ounces; liquorice “reot bruised, three ounces ; figs, pulp of 


prunes, of each a pound; pulp of tamarind, half a pound ; re-, 


fined sugar, two pounds and a half. Rub the senna with the 
coriander, and separa ss by sifting ten ounces of the mixed 


“powder. Boil the residue with the figs and hquorice root, in 


four pounds of water, down to one half; then express and 
strain. Evaporate the strained liquor to about a pound and a 
half; and then add the sugar so as to make a syrup. Add 
this syrup gradually to the pulps; and Jasily, mix in the 
powder.” > : ie 

Evecruartum Senn. Dob. pesse ey of Senna. 

«¢ Take of senna leaves, in very fine powder, four ounces ; 
pulp of prunes, @ pound; pulp of cate tiv0 ounces ;_MO- 
Jasses, one pint and a half’; essential oil of carraway, two 
drachms. Boil the pulps with the syrup to.the thickness of 
honey; then add the powdér, and, when the mixture is n early 
cold, the oil ; finally, mix the whole thoroughly together.’ 

Any of these electuaiics is a mild and pleasant purgative, 
and well adapted for those who are afflicted with habitual cos- 
tiveness; and for pregnant women. ‘The dose is from-3j to 
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PULVERES. 
| POWDERS. » 


\ 

Tuts form of preparing medicines is the simplest, and per- 
haps may be thought the least objectionable; but it is not ap- 
plicable to all the articles of the materia medica, and is evi- 
dently hurtful to some of them. ‘Those remedies which are 
very unpleasant to the taste, as bitter, acrid, and foetid sub- 
stances ; those which deliquesce rapidly when exposed to the 
air, or are very volatile ; and those which require to be given 
in large’ doses, or which are not diffused readily in water,.can- 
not with propriety be administered-in the form of powder. 
Some substances cannot be reduced to powder, unless they be 
very much dried; and the heat necessary to produce such a 
state of dryness alters their properties; even the impalpable 
form given to powders is injurious to some resinous sub- 
stances; and if we reflect that many of these, when kept in 
mass, have their surfates altered by the action of the ajr of the 
atmosphere, we shall not be surprised that a great alteration 
should be effected in a short time, by so great an extension of 
surface as takes place in the operation usually adopted for re- 
ducing drugs to fine powder. This remark applies particularly 
to cinchona, rhubarb, ipecacuanha, and guaiacum,, which we 
have found to operate much less powerfully in the state of 1m- 


palpable powder, than when reduced to that degree of fineness. 


only, which can be effected by simply beating them in a mor- 


tar, and passing them through a coarser sieve than is employed © 


m the former case. ) 
As powders are generally effected by the action of air and 
hight, it should, perhaps, be a general rule to keep all powders 


in opaque or green glass bottles. The effect of light on the. 


majority of substances kept in this form, is rendered obvious 
by the labelled sides of clear bottles, containing powders, 
which are always turned to the light, becoming encrusted with 
the powder changed in its colour, while the side furthest from 
the light remains clear and transparent. 

In forming compound powders, it is necessary, in order to 
render the admixture as complete as possible, to pass the mixed 
powder through a sieve, after it has been well tnturated. The 
following general rule for the formation of powders is given 
by the Dublin College. ‘“* Let the substances to be powdered 
be first dried, and then beaten in an iron mortar; then separate 
the finer powder by shaking it through a hair sieve, and pre- 
agerve it in close vessels.’’ ; 
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PULVIS ALOES COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound 
Powder of Alves. . : | 

‘+ Take of extract of spiked aldes, an dunce and a half ; 
guaiac gum-resin, a7 ounce ; compound powder of cinnamon, 
half an ounce. Powder the extract of aloes and the guaiac se- 
parately; then mix them with the compound powder of cinna- 


3) 


mon. 


Putvis AtGes cum Guaiaco. Dub. Powder of Alces 
with Guaiac. 3 

“¢ Take of hepatic alées, an ounce and a half; guaiac gum- 
resin, an ounce; aromatic powder, half an ounce. Rub the 
alées and the guaiae separately to powder; then mix them 
with the aromatic powder.” 

Both the active substances in these powders are ill adapted 
for this form of preparation; aud the addition of the aromatic 
powders is not sufficient to cover the nauseous taste of the 
aloes. They are warm sudorific cathartics; and may be given 
in doses of from gr. x to 9; but are seldom ordered. 


PULVIS ALOES CUM CANELLA. Dub. Powder of 


Aloes with Canella. ; 
_ & Take of hepatic aldes, apound; white canella, three ounces. 
Rub them separately to powder; and then mix them,” 

This powder is liable to the same objection as the former, 
although the canella covers the taste better than the aromatis 
powder. It has been long known ih the shops under the 
name of Hiera Picra; and 1s used as a domestic remedy, in- 
fused in wine or spirits. From gr. x to Oj may be given for 
a dose. . 


PULVIS: ASARI COMPOSITUS. Edin. Compound 
Powder of Asarabaca. 

«¢ Take of the leaves of asarabacca, three paris; the leaves 
of marjoram, flowers of lavender, of each ene part.. Rub them 
together to a powder.” | 

Dublin. . 

“ Take of dried leaves of asarabacca, an ounce; lavender 
flowers dried, iwo drachms. Rub them together to a 
powder.” . | 

A few grains of this powder snuffed up the nostrils for seve- 
ral successive evenings at bed-time, excite sneezing and a 
copious discharge of. mucus, which continues to flow on the 
succeeding days. [t has been particularly used in toothach 
and chronic ophthalmia. 


PULVIS CINNAMOMI COMPOSITUS. Lond. Com- 


ound Powder of Cinnamon. 


sé ‘ake of cinnamon bark, éwo ounces ; cardamom seeds, an 


— 
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ounce and a half; ginger root, an ounce ; ion pepper, 5 half ; 


an ounce.- Rub them together toa very fine powder, 

Potvis aromaticus. Edin. Aromatic Powder. 

‘« Take of cinnamon bark, cardamom seeds, ginger root, of 
each equal parts. Rub them to a very fine powe der, which’ is 
to be preserved in a well stopped dat ‘i 

Dublin 5 

‘* Take of cinnamon bark, an vunce; lesser cardamom seeds 

freed from the husks, ginger, long pepper, of cach an ounce. 
Rub them together to a powder.” 
These combinations of aromatics are stimulant and carmi- 
native, and may be used to promote digestion, and expel flatus 
in cold phlegmatic habits; but they are more generally em- 
ployed to give warmth to other compositions. The dose is 
from gr. vii) to 9}, given in the form of bolus, or diffused in 
water, 

Officinal preparations. Puts Alées compositus, L. D. Electuarium 
aromaticum, BE;  Electuarium opiatum. E. 

PULVIS CONTRAYERV/: aad,» char 2 Lond. 
Compound Powder of Contrayerva. 

_» Take of contrayerva root: powdered, five ounces ; prepared 
shells, a pound and a half. . Mix them. 

This powder is stimulant and sudorific; and is given bith 

‘advantage in typhoid fevers; the malignant exanthemata ; 
ihe sinking stage of dysentery; and in atonic gout. The dose 
is from er. x to gr. xl, given either diffused in simple bach ine or 
rubbed up with mucilage ajyid mint water. < 


PULVIS CORNU CERVINI USTI. Dub. Powder of 


Burnt Hartshorn. 
“* Let pieces of hartshorn be burnt until they become white, 
then reduce them to a very fine powder.” { 


PULVIS.CORNU USTI'CUM OPIO. Lond. Powder 
of burnt Hartshorn with Opium. | 

** Take of hard opium powdered, a drachm; hartshorn burnt 
and Jpeglprre oe an ounce; cochineal powder, an ounce. Mix 
thenh.? f 


Potvis opratws. Edin. Opiate Roiider. , 


ie Také of opium, one part; prepared carbonate of.lime, nine _ 


par ts. Rub them Wyethe to a fine powder.” 

“Ten grains of either of these powders contain one grain of 
opium. | They are intended chi efly for exhibiting | opium in 
very small doses. The substances ‘ised’ to’ divide’ the opium 
are of no cofisequence as td the effect’of the remedy ; and, 
therefore, the burnt hartshorn being more brittle than the 
chalk is better fitted for this puipose. 


, 
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PULVIS ‘CRETZ COMPOSITUS. Pang? | “Compound 
Powder of .Chalk. 

‘¢ Take of prepared chalk, half a pound; cianamon bark, 
_ four ounces ; tormentil root, acacia gum, of each three ounces ; 
long pepper, Aalfan ounce. Rub them separately to fine pow-" 
der, then mix them.” DAs EO 

Poutvis CarsonaTis Carcrs compositus; olim, Purvis 
CRETACEUS. Edin. Compound Powder of Car lonate of aes . 
formerly, Cretaceous Powder. 

“© Take of prepared carbonate of lime, fom ounces; cinna- 
mon bark, a drachm and a half’; nutmegs, half a drachm. Rub 
them together to a powder.” 

The London preparation, owins to the larger proportion of 
aromatics it:contains, and the addition of the tormentil root, 
is better adapted for checking diarrhoea connected with acidity 
of the prime viz, than the Edinburgh powder, which maybe 
regarded as a simple but grateful antacid. ‘The dose is from 
gers. v to Dj, given generally in the form of mixture rubbed up 
with mucilage and some distilled water. 


PULVIS CRET® COMPOSITUS CUM OPIO. a, 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. 

«© Take of compound powder of chalk, six ounces and a half; 
hard opium powered, four scruples. Mix them.” 

The addition of opium to the compound powder of chalk 
renders it more useful in diarrhcea; and from the minate divi- 
sion of the opium, one grain only being contained in two scru- 
ples of the powder, it forms an useful optate powder for chil- 
dren suffering under the irritative diarrhoea of teething. The 
_ dése is from 9} to 3} for adults. | | 

“PULVIS JALAPE ER RUDE Edin. Compound 
Powder of Jalap. - , 

“ Take of powder of jalap root, one part; supertartrate of 
potass, ¢wo parts. Rub them tosether toa fine powder.” 

The addition of the supertartra ute, besides dividing the jalap 
very minutely, modifies also its purgative operation. This 
powder. is an useful purgative in, habt tual costiveness : it is also 
very serviceable’to children wtih tumid belly, m worm cases, 


and in dropsy.:. The dose is from 9j to Dij, for adults, 


PULVIS IPECACUANH  COMPOSITUS. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha. 

‘‘ Take of ipecacuanha root powdered, hard opium pow~ 
dered, of each a drachm ; auipliaie of potass PON ASEH an 
ounce. Mix them.’”. 

‘Puxvis Ipecacuann# Et Oper; olim, Purvis Doverr. 
Bilin: Powder of Ipecucuanha and Opium. | 

Take of ipecacuanha root powdered, apn, of’each one 


\ 
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part; sulphate of potass, eight parts. Rub them together to 
a fine powder.” fig . | 

In this powder, the sulphate of potass is intended chiefly to 
divide the opium mechanically; but it modifies also the action 
of the opium and ipecacuanha. It operates as a powerful su- 
dorific; and is very efficaciously given in acute rheumatism, 
dropsy, gout, dysentery, and in all’ cases, whether inflamma- 
tory or not, in which full.sweating is indicated. The dose is 
_ from ers. v to Dj given diffused in water, or in the form of 
bolus, and assisted by plentiful dilution with tepid fluids; but 
these must not be drunk immediately after taking the powder, 
as from such a circumstance it is very apt to be rejected by 
vomiting. Ten grains of this powder contain one grain of 
opium. 


PULVIS KINO COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound Pow- 
der of Kino.  d | 

** Take of kino, fifteen drachms ; cinnamon bark, half an 
ounce; hard opium, a drachm. Rub them separately to a very 
fine powder, and then mix.” | 

This is an astringent anodyne powder, now, for the first 
time, introduced into the Pharmacopeia. The dose is from 
grs. x to Dj. Twenty grains of the powder contain one grain 
of opium. 


PULVIS QUERCUS MARINE. Dub. Powder of yel- 
low Bladder-wrack. | : 

Take of bladder-wrack in flower, any quantity. . Let it be 
dried, and freed from the sordes, then exposed to heat in an 
iron vessel, or a crucible, to which a perforated lid is adapted, 
until, the vapours ceasing, it becomes obscurely red hot. Re-. 
duce the carbonaceous matter which remains to powder.” 

This powder is a mixture of soda and charcoal. For its me- 
dicinal effects see Fucus, Part il. 

PULVISSCAMMONI4E COMPOSITUS. Lond. Com- 
pound Powder of Scammony. | 

‘Take of scammony, hard extract of jalap, of each two 


ounces; ginger root, half'an ounce. Rub them separately to a 


very fine powder, aud then mix them.” 


Putvis SCAMMONII CompositTus. Edin. Compound Pow- 


der of Scammony. 
‘* Take of scammony, supertartrate of potass, of each equad 
parts. Rub them together to a very fine powder.” as 
These powders, although agreeing in name, differ very con- 
siderably in their nature. In the first, the activity and the 


stimulating quality of the scammony are increased by the ja- 
lap, while the griping effect of the mixture is im some degree 
obviated by the ginger. Jn the second, the addition of the sue © 


“ee 
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pertartrate of potass detracts from the violence of the operation 
of the scammony, and renders it less irritating; although, at 
the same tinte, it renders it more certain. The dose of the first 
is from gts. x to grs. xv; that of the second, from grs. x to 3fs. 
They are chiefly used in hydropic and worm cases, and to re- 
move mucous obstructions. 


PULVIS SCILLA. Dub. Powder of Squill. 

<¢ Let squill roots (bulbs) freed from their membranous in- 
teguments, and cut in transverse slices, be dried upon a sieve 
with a low degree of heat; and then reduce it to powder, which 
must be preserved in well stopped glass phials.” 


PULVIS SENNA COMPOSITUS. Lond. Compound 
Powder of Senna. - | 
“ Take of senna leaves, supertartrate of potass, of each two 
ounces; scammony, half an ounce ; ginger root, two drachms. 
Reduce to very fine powder, the scammony by. itself, and the 
other ingredients together; then mix the whole.” | 
This powder is hydragogue and eathartic; but it is an in- 
convenient form of preparation, owing to the bulk of the dose, 
which is very considerable, although from 9} to aj only in 


weight. 


PULVIS SPONGLZ UST. Dub. Powder of burnt’ 


Sponge. 

«* Let sponge cut into small pieces be beaten 30 as to free it 
from little stones; then burn it in a covered iron vessel, until 
it become black and friable; finally, reduce it to powder.”’. 


PULVIS SULPHATIS ALUMINZ COMPOSITUS; 


olim, PULVIS STYPTICUS. Edin. Compound Powder of 


_ Sulphate of Alum; formerly, Styptic Powder. - 
© Take of sulphate of alum, four parts; kino, one part. Rub 
them together to a fine powder.” ) 

This ts a powerful astringent powder, and is sometimes used 
internally in menorrhagia and diarrhoea; but is more generally 
employed as an external application. The dose is from grs. x 
to yrs. xv; but it must be taken in the dry state, as the kino 
1s decomposed by the alum, when a fluid vehicle 1s employed. 

. yea. 


PULVIS TRAGACANTH4A COMPOSITUS: © Lond. 
Compound Powder of Tragacanth. 

“« Take of tragacanth powdered, acacia gum powdered, 
stareh, of each an ounce and a half; refined sugar, three ounces. 
Rub the starch and the sugar together to a powder: then add 
the tragacanth and the acacia gum, and mix the whole to- 
gether.” Ens <5 : . 

In this composition the starch might well be omitted, as it 
is insoluble in cold water. ‘This compound powder is effica- 


* 
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ciously used as a demulcent in hectic fever, and to allay the 
tickling cough of catarrh: in gonorrhoea and strangury it is 
given combined with nitre ; and in dysentery, with ipecacu- 
anha powder. The dose 1 is from 3{s to 3iy, i in. water | 
or any bland fluid. ‘ . : 


PILUL A. 


LEELELS, 
PILus. are masses of. a consistence sufficient to. preserve a 
round form, yet not so hard as to be of too difficult solution in 
the stomach. © This form of preparation 1s particularly adapted 
for medicines which have a very nauseous taste:or flavour, and 
such as operate in minute doses, Extracts, when not too hard, 
may be formed into pills without any addition $ but more ger 
nerally they are composed of either vegetable, or earthy, or 
metallic powders, combined by means of syrup into a coherent 
mass.. Salts also may be formed into pills, except such as are 
deliquescent ; and when efflorescént salts are used, they. should 
be first freed from. the water of crystallization, fer the pills 
formed with uneffloresced salts which are apt to effloresce, fall 
into powder as they dry. The masses, which are ordered to be 
kept prepared for the formation of pills, require to be preserved ~ 
in covered pots, wrapped in bladders, and occasionally moist- 
ened, When they are to be formed into pills, a given por-~ 
tion of the mass is rolled into a cy linder, the length of which is 
regulated by the number of pills into’ w hich it is to’ be divided; 
and the division is effected either as equally as possible by the 
hand, or by a’ machine invented for the purpose. (See Instru- 
ments, Part i. ) After the round form is given to’each of the 
pills, by rolling the divided pieces between the’ fingers, they — 
are.covered’ by some dry powder, as Subcarbonate of magnesia 
or starch, to prevent them from adhering. -With the same 
intention ‘pills were formerly ‘gilded; but as simple dry pow- 
ders answer all'the purposes of this sith eh it 1s nOw-alto- 
ther laid aside, 
PILULZ ‘ALOES COMPOSIT#. Lond. Cofhpowed Ali 
hint Pills. 
‘© Take of extract of spiked -aldes powdered, an ounce sex-  - 
tract of gentian, half an ounce; oil of carraway, forty minims ; 
syrup, a sufficient quantity. Be at them toge ther unul shey 
combine into an uniform mass.’ 
Pitutm ALoerica. Edin. * Aléetic Pills: av 
© Take of Socotorinejalées in powder, soap, of each equat 
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- parts. Beat them with simple syrup, so as to make a mass fit 


for forming pills.” 

PriuLa ALOES CUM ZINGIBERE. Dab. Pills of Alves 
and Ginger. 

se dlce of hepatic aldes, an ounce; ginger root in powder, 
a drachm; soap, half an ounce ; essential “oil of peppermint, 


half a drachm. Let the aldes and the ginger be rubbed toge- 


ther to a powder; then add the soap and the oil so as to form 
2? 


a mass.’ 

In the London preparation the quantity of extract oF gen- 
tian ordered’ is too large; for, owing to its reaction on the 
alGes, the mass becomes rather too soft to form into pills 
at-all events no syrup is required in this mstance. The soap 
ordered in the two other formulz is well adapted for giving 
consistence and form to the alées. This is an useful pill, and 
is advantageously used for obviating the habitual costiveness 
of the sedentary, and of leucophlegmatic habits... The dose is 
from grs. x to ers. Xv, or more. 


PILULA ALOES ET ASSAPCETIDA. Edin. Pills of 
Alves and Assafetida. 

‘Take of Socotorine aldes in powder, assafoetida, soap, of 
each equal parts. Beat them into a mass with mucilage of 
gum arabic.” : 

These pills are zndily i and cathartic, ° allaying any irritabi- 
lity of the bowels, at the same time that they open them freely. 
They have been found extremely useful in dyspepsia attended 
with flatulence. The dose is grs. x,, given twice a day. 


PILULAZY ALOES CUM MYRRHA. Lond. Pills’ of 
Altes with Myrrh. "9 

‘«« Take of extract of spiked aloes, two cunces ; saffron, myrrh, 
of each an. ounce ; syrup, @ sufficient quantity. Rub scparately 
_to powder the alécs and the myrrh; then beat all the: ing polbatits 
together until they form an uniform mass.” 

Dublin. | 

‘© Take of hepatic aldes, an ounce; myrrh, half an ounce ; 
saffron, two draehms ; essential oi] of carraway, half a drachm. 
Rub the myrrh and the aldes separately to powder, and beat. 
the whole together into'a mass.’ . 

PILULa Auées rt Myraana. Edin. Pills of Aides and 
Myrrh. 
© Take of Socotorine aldes, Jour paris; my rrh, two parts; 
saffron, one-part. Beat them into a mass with simple syrap.” 

These pills have been long employed to stimulate and open 
the bowels in chlorotic, hy pochondriacal, and cachectic habits. 
‘The dose is-from grs. x to Dg riven twice a day, 

; *: 
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PILULA AMMONIARETI CUPRI. Edin. Pills of Am- 
moniaret of Copper. 

“© Take of ammmoniaret of copper rubbed to fine powder, sin 
teen grains ; crumb of bread » four scruples ; water of carbonate 
of ammonia, a sufficient quantity. Beat them into a mass, 
and divide it into thirty-two equal pills,” 

This is a convenient form forthe exhibition of the ammo- 
niaret of copper, half a grain of which is contained in each of 
the pills, They are given in epilepsy and other spasmodic 
diseases. One pill given night and morning is sufficient at 
first; but the number may be gradually mcreased till five be 
taken for a dose. ) 


PILULAZ CAMBOGIA! COMPOSIT Za. be gar — Com- 
pound Pills of Gamboge. 


** Take of gamboge in powder, extract of soied ube qin 


powder, compound powder of cinnamon, of each a drachm; 


soap, two drachms, Mix the powders together; then add the 

soap, and beat the whole together into an uniform mass.” 
This is considerably more active than the aléetic pills. The 

dose is from grs. x to Oj, given at bed-time in obstinate cos- 


tiveness. 

PILULZ FERRI CUM MYRRHA. -Lond. -Pills of Iron 
with Myrrh, t 

«* Take-of myrrh in powder, two drachms ; subcarbonate of 
soda, sulphate of iron, sugar, of each a drachm: Rub the 
myrrh with the subcarbonate of soda; then, having added the 
sulphate of 1 iron, rub again; and lastly beat the whole into an 
uniform mass.” 

This is an useful emmenagogue pill, similar in its properties 
to Griffith’s mixture. The. dose is froma grs, x to Oj, given 
twice or three times a day. : 

PILULZ GALBANI COMPOSITAR. Lond. Compound 
Pills of Galbanum. 

“Take of ealbanum, an ounce; myrrh, sagapenum, of each 
an ounce and a half’; assafoetida, half an ounce; syrup, @ suffi- 
cient quantity. Beat them together into an uniform mass.” 

Prtuta ASSAPETIDE COMPOSITA. Edin. Compound 
Assafeetida Pils | 

¢ Lake of assalcetida, galbanum, myrrh, of éach eight parts; 
purified 02] of amber, one nah Beat thunk into a mass with 
simple syrup.’ 

Piruca Myre comrosirz. Dub. Compound Pills of 


Myrrh. 


te Take of assafcetida, my ouch in powder, galbanum, of each 
an ounce; oil of amber, half a drachm. Rab them together, . 


and make them into 4 mass with simple syrup.’ 


a 
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These preparations are useful antispasmodics and ermmena- 
gogues; and are given with advantage in chlorosis, hysteria, 
and bypochondriasis. The dose is from grs. x to Oj, taken 
every night at'bed-time. 
_ . Of the three appellations employed by the Pharmacopeeias, 
that of the Edinburgh is the least objectionable, the assafcetida 
being undoubtedly the most powerful article. 


PILULA HYDRARGYRI. Lond. Dub. Mercurial Pills. 
<* Take of purified mercury, two drachms; confection of red 
roses, three drachms ; liquorice root in powder, a drachm. Rub 
the mereury with the confection until the globules disappear; 
then add the liquorice root, and beat the whole into an uniform 
mass.” 
Edinburgh. 

“© Take of purified mercury, conserve of the red rose, of 
each an ounce; starch, to ounces. Rub the mercury with the 
conserve in a glass mortar, until the globules entirely disappear, 
additig, if necessary, a little mucilage of gum arabic ; then add 
the starch, and with a little water beat the whole into a mass, 
which is to be directly divided into one hundred aud eighty 
equal-sized pills.’ 

One grain of mercury is contained in four grains of the 
mass, m iade according tothe London and Dublin formule, and 
in three grains according to the Edinburgh. 

Jn these preparations “the mercury is first minutely divided 
by the viscosity of the conserve, the substance with which it 
is triturated; and formerly it was believed that this mechanical 
division was all that was effected by the trituration. It is now, 
however, generally, and with much probability, supposed that 
the metal is oxidized; and that the great extension of surface, 
and in some degree the substance used in the trituration, faci 
litate this effect. Syrup, honey, mucilage, soap, guaiac, and 
other matters, have been occasionally employed ; but the Col- 
leges have agreed in preferring conserve of roses; and it is not 
improbable that the operation is shortened by the weak acid 
which the conserve contains. Inthe above preparations, 
therefore, the mercury is nearly in the state of the black oxide, 
and on this combination of oxygen its activity as a remedy 
altogether depends. The more assiduously the trituration is 
continued, so as to bring the surfaces of the globules of mer- 
cury quickly and repeatedly into contact with the air, the more 
perfects the preparation. The oxidizement of ihe w hole of 
the globules, or the ¢xtinction or killing of the nercury, as it 
is termed in the common lan'euagze of the laboratory, 1 1s known, 
‘to be completed, when on rubbing a small portion of the mass 
with the porn! of the finger on a piece of clean paper, no me- 
tallic globules are perceptible. The mass must be then imme- 
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« aaiely formed into pills, as it very Lapa becBases too hard, » 
_if allowed to remain. es 
Medical properties and uses. These pills are stimulant and 
antisyphilitic, and are the most common form of preparation 
under which mercury is exhibited for the cure of venereal af- 
fections, being much less liable to act on the bowels than any 
of the other forms. “The common dose is gers. vj to grs. vil}, 
or two pills, given twice a day until the mouth he affected. 
Larger doses are apt to excite purging. 


_ PILULZ HYDRARGYRISUBMURIATIS. Lond. “Pills 
of Submuriate of Mercury. 

«© Take of submuriate of mercury (calomel), precipitated 
id ie of antimony, of each a drachm ; guaiac gum-resin, 

two drachms. Rub.the’submuriate of mercury with the preci- 

pitated sulphuret of antimony, then with the guaiac, and-add 
a sufficient quantity of eopaiba to give the mass a proper con- 
sistence.’ 

This preparation was introduced into practice iy Dr. Plum: 
mer, and admitted into the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia under © 
the name of Plummer’s pill. It was, ‘how ever, afterwards ex- 
punged; but as it continued to be much used in practice, the 
London College has now given it a place in its Pharmacopeeia. 
Tt isa very useful alterative in lepra, in secondary syphilis af- 
fecting the skin, and in other cutaneous diseases. The dose is 
from grs. v to grs. vil], given night and morning, 3 


PILULA RHEI COMPOSIT. Edin.. Compound Rhu 
barb Pills. 

<¢ Take of rhubarb root in pow der, one ounce ; Socotorine 
aloes, sex drachms ; myrrh, half an ounce ; volatile oil of pep- 
permint, half a drachm. Beat them into a mass with syrup 
of orange peel.” H 

This is a warm, stomachic, laxative pill, very, useful for ob- 
viating costivtness, and at the same time giving tone to the 
bowels in dyspepsia and hypochondriasis.. The dose is 3 from 


grs. x to Dj, given twice a day. 4 


PILULAL SAPONIS CUM OPIO. Lond. Pills of Soap | 
and Opium. ~ pees a 
‘© Take of hard opium powdered, half an ounce ; hard soap, 
two ounces. Beat them together into an uniform mass.” Five 
grains contain one erain of opium. ivf 
PILULA OPIA’ ae olim, Prruta Turpaica. Edin? Opi- 
ale Pills ; formerly, Thebaio Pills. | ‘ df 
‘¢ Take of opium, one part ; extract of liquorice, seven parts’; ; 
pimenta berries, two parts. Mix the opium and the extract, 
separately softened with diluted alcohol, and beat them into a 
pulp; then add the Jamaica pepper rubbed to powder, and beat . 
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the whole into a mass.” Ten grains contain one grain of 


opitim. 


Pirutm 8 Stvrace. Dub. Storax Pills. 
© Take of purified storax, three drackms ; soft purified opium, 
saffr on, of each a drachnz. Mix them well together by beat- 
ing.””. Five grains contain one grain of opium. 

The substances with which the opium is combined in these 
pills do not interfere with its operation as an anodyne, but are 
intended chiefly, to cover its odour and taste in cases where the 
patient or his friends have an objection to opium; and as it is 
also sometimes necessary that it should not appear even in the 
prescription, the name at ie by the Dublin College is pre- 
ferable to the others. The dose of the three preparations dif- 


fers, and must be regulated by the quantity of si alt contained 
in that one which is adopted. 


PILULA: SCILL COMPOSI Zi. Lond. Compound 
Squall Pills. 
© Take of fresh squill- root (bulb) dried and powdered, one 
drachm; ginger root powdered, hard soap, of each three 
drachms ; ammoniacum powdered, two drachms. Mix the 
powders together; then beatthem with the soap, as much sy- 
rup being added as will give them a proper consistence.” 

PrLuLe@ scityirice. Edin. Squill Pills. 


*« Take of squill root. (bulb) dried, and rubbed to a ie pow- 


der, one scruple ; ammoniacum, cardamom seeds powdered, 
extract of liquorice, one dr achm. Beat them bie syrup into 
a mass.” 


PituL#@ SCILL& CUM ZinGIBERE. Dub. Pill of Squill 
with Ginger. 


‘© Take of powder of squill,.a dr dohane aiieeY root in pow-. 


der, two drachms; essential oil of aniseed, ten drops. Eeat 
them together, and form them into a mass with jelly of soap.’ 
These pills are useful expectorants tn chronic catarrh, dys- 


i pneea, and asthma; and combined with calomel and digitalis 


in hydropic affections. They are liable, however, to the same 
objections as the squill powder, the efficacy of the squill being 
much injured by keeping in either forms; and it is perhaps 
better that it should be always given under an extemporaneons 
form, except when the tincture is used. The dose is from grs. xX 
to-9j, given three or four times-a day. 
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TROCHISCI. 


TROCHES. 


THEsE are little cakes or tablets composed of powders com- 
bined witb sugar and mucilage.’. They are hard and dry, but 


_readily dissolve in the mouth, for which purpose they are chiefly 


intended ; and therefore, such remedies only as are designed 
to produce a local effect are given in this form. ‘They are of 
little importance as remedies; and the preparation of them 
ought to be left entirely to the confectioner; or they should be 
altogether rejected from the Pharmacopeeia,, as has been done 
by the London and the Dublin Colleges. _ : 

TROCHISCE CARBONATIS CALCIS. Edin. Troches 
of Carbonaie of Lime. | 3 

“< Take of prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces; gum 
arabic, an ounce; nutmegs, one drachm; refined sugar, six 
ounces. Rub them to powder, and form them by means of © 
water into a mass fit for making troches.” 7 

These troches are intended as antacids; but in the state of 
the stomach when it requires the use of these remedies, the 
effect of the carbonate of lime is counteracted by the sugar. 


TROCHISCLGLYCYRRHIZZ GLABRE. Edin. Troches 
of Liquorice. 


‘¢ Take of extract of liquorice, gum arabic, of each one part ; 


refined sugar, two parts. Let them be dissolved in hot water, 


and strained; then evaporate the solution, by a gentle heat, ‘to 
a proper consistence for forming troches.” 

These troches are demulcent, and from the viscid nature of 
the extract of liquorice are well adapted for allaying the tic-’ 
kling irritation which induces coughing; but they are not more 
useful than the simple extract of liquorice refined by straining 
and inspissation, such as is found in the shops under the name 
of refined liquorice. | 

TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZAi CUM OPIO. Edin. Li- 
quorice Troches with Opium. 

<¢ Take of opium, two drachms ; tincture of balsam of Tolu, 
half an ounce ; simple syrup, eight ounces; extract of liquorice 
softened by hot water, guin arabic in powder, of each five 
ounces. First rub the opium well with the tincture; then add 
gradually the syrup and the extract; afterwards sprinkle in the 
powdered gum arabic; lastly, dry the mass, and form it into 
troches, each weighing ten grains.” ei ; 

These troches are used for the same purposes as the former ; 
and from the opium they contain are more efficacious in al 
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laying tickling cough. Six troches contain one grain of opium ; 
and from six to ten may be taken in twenty-four hours. 

TROCHISCI GUMMOSI. Edin. Gum Troches. 

‘© Take of gum arabic, four parts; starch, one part; refined 
sugar, twelve parts. Rub the whole to powder, and form it 
into a mass with rose water fit for forming troches.” 

These troches are simple demulcents, and answer sufficiently 
well for allaying the tickling irritation of the fauces which ex-- 
cites coughing. nye? BY ea 
_ TROCHISCI NITRATIS POTASSA. Edin.  Troches of 
Nitrate of Potass. 

‘< Take of nitrate of potass, ove part; refined sugar, ¢hree 
parts. Beat them to powder, and form them into a mass fit 
for forming troches by means of mucilage of tragacanth.” 

These troches afford an agreeable form of taking nitre:in 
the dry state; and are useful for cooling the mouth in sali- 
vations, and in stopping the progress of inflammatory sore- 
throat, when taken at its commencement. They may.also be 
used as a general refrigerant in fevers, diluting largely during 
their use. The dese is one or two taken every second or third 
hour, | 


“PREPARATA EX ANIMALIBUS. 


PREPARATIONS FROM ANIMALS, | 


Tur substances of this division are few in number, and are 
not remedies of much efficacy. 

ADEPS PRAEPARATA. Lond. Prepared Lard. 

<¢ Cut ihe fat into small fragments; then melt it by a gentle _ 
heat, and press it through Jinen.” 

Apes Suittus pr@paratus. Dub: Prepared Hog’s Lard. 

<¢ Let fresh lard, cut into small pieces, be melted by a mo- 
derate’ heat, and strained by pressing it through a linen cloth, 

«< Lard, which is prepared by the dealers, and is preserved 
with salt, is to be melted with twice its weight of boiling wa- 
ter, and the mixture well ‘stirred; it is then to be allowed to 
ccol, when the lard may be separated.” fps 

SEVUM PRAPARATUM: Lond. Prepared Suet. 

_€ Cut the suet in pieces; then melt it by a gentle heat, and 
press it through linen.”’ | re 
~ The properties of lard and suet have been already detailed. 
(Part ii.) “The above processes are intended to purify them ; 
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but, in order to obtain them very pure, it is necessary that they 
be washed in water until] the water come off colourless, before 
they be melted. Any water that may remain attached to the 
fat is evaporated during the melting; and that it is all evapo- 
rated, is known by throwing a little of the melted fat into the 
fire, when it will crackle if any water be present. The heat 
must not be raised above 97°, the melting point of fat; as 
otherwise the fat is decomposed, rendered acrid, and assumes 
a yellow colour. This purification is seldom attempted by the 
apothecary, as both kinds of fat can be procured very well pu- 
rified from the dealers. .To keep lard clean, and preserve it 
from the action of the air, it is generally run into bladders 
while in the liquid state. 


CORNU USTUM. Lond. Burnt Harishorn. ' 

*¢ Burn pieces of hart’s horn in an open fire until they become’ 
thoroughly white; then powder them, and prepare them in the 
manner directed for the preparation of chalk.” | 

From the title given to this preparation, one might beled to 
suppose that any kind of horn would serve as a substitute for 
hart’s horn, which is intended to be designated: but the pro- 
perties of hart’s horn are more similar to those of bone than 
of the horns of other animals, the chief difference being in the 
proportion of cartilage, which is greater in the hart’s horn than 
in bone. 3 

Tn performing this operation the fire must not be too violent, 
as the horn is apt to, suffer a species of vitrification of the sur- 
face, when exposed to a very strong heat, which prevents the 
internal parts from being completely burnt. The residue of 
100 parts of hart’s horn consists, after the burning, of 57°5 of 
phosphate of lime, 1 of carbonate of lime, and a minute portion 
of phosphate of magnesia. | 

Medical properties and uses. Phosphate of lime is per- 
fectly inert when taken into the stomach; and the analysis of 
burnt hart’s horn has clearly proved, that the former idea of 
its antacid properties was erroneous. It has been proposed as 
a remedy in rickets and mollities ossium; but we cannot 
easily conceive how it can be taken up by the absorbents, and 
thrown upon the bones; and experience has not yet confirmed 
the theory, nor indeed utility, of burnt hart’s horn for any pur- 
pose as a remedy. bok Wy 

Officinal preparation. Mistura Cornu usti. L. 

SPONGIA USTA. Lond. Burnt Sponge. 

«¢ Cut sponge into small pieces and bruise it, in order to 
free it from any adhering extraneous substances ; then.burn it 
in a covered iron vessel, until it become black and friable ; 
finally, rub it toa very fine powder.” eae 

The properties of fresh sponge haye been already noticed : 
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when burnt, the residue consists of carbonate and phosphate 
of lime, subcarhonate of soda, and charcoal: The principa] 
active ingredient is the subcarbonate of soda, but it is asserted 
that a mixture uf this principle and charcoal does not produce 
the effects of burnt sponge. 
Medical properties and uses. Burnt sponge is tonic, deob- 
struent, and antacid. It has been much recommended in 
bronchocele, scrophulous affections, and herpetic eruptions. 
The dose is from 4j to %iij, mixed into the form of an electuary, 
with powdered cinnamon and honey. In bronchocele the 
patient is directed to swallaw the portion of electuary very 
slowly, from a supposition that some local effect is produced. 


TESTAL PRASPARATAS. Lond. Prepared Shells. 

“* Wash the shells with boiling water, having previously 
freed them from extraneous matters, then prepare them in the 
manner directed for the preparation of chalk.” 
abe, TEsT#& PREPARATZ. Dub. Prepared Oyster 

ells, 

‘¢ These are to be prepared in the same manner as chalk.” 


OVORUM TESTA) PRHPARATA. Dub. | Prepared 
Egg Shells. | | 

‘© These are to be prepared in the same manner as chalk.” 

Both in oyster- and egg-shells the predominating ingredient 
is carbonate of lime, and therefore these prepared shells do not 
differ from chalk, except in containing a small portion of gela- 
tin or albumen. But as this does not in any degree affect their 
medicinal properties, which are exactly the same as those of 
‘chalk, they might well be spared from the list of preparations. 
The dose is from gr, x to 3ij or more. os . 


EMPLASTRA. 
PLASTERS., 


THESE’are solid, tenacious compounds, adhesive in the or- 
dinary heat of the human body. The base of the majority of 
plasters is a chemical combination of the semivitreous oxide 
of lead and oil; but some of them owe their consistence to 
wax and resin; and others contain no oily nor fatty matier. 
whatsoever. Deyeux proposes ' to confine the name of plas- 

ters to the combinations of metallic oxides with otis or fats 


’ Annales de Chimie, xxxiii. 52, 
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ane to give those not containing oxides, the term solid oint- 
anents; but this definition would include among the plasters 
some of the ointments, and exclude many of the plasters. _ 

Plasters should not adhere to the hand when cold; they 
should be easily spread when heated ; and should remain te- 
nacious and pliant after they are spread; but should not be so 
soft as to run when heated by the skin. All plasters become 
too consistent and brittle when long kept; but in this case, 
those which are unctuous may be re- -melted by a gentle heat, 
and some oil added to them.. They are usually formed into 
rolls, each of which is wrapped in paper; and when to be 
used, they are melted and spread on leather, calico; linen, or 
silk. Those that contain metallic oxides ought to be melted by 
boiling water, for in a greater degree of heat the fatty matter is 
apt to reduce the oxide. 

Plasters are employed as local remedies ta answer various 
indications. When the materials of which they are formed are 
soft and bland, they are used simply as coverings to sores and 
abraded surfaces, to protect them from the action of the air, 
and give support to the parts ; but in many instances they con- 
tain acrid and stimulating substances, and operate as rubefa- 
cients, or as blisters. 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI. Lond. Ammoniac 
Plaster. | 

“ Take of purified ammoniac, jive ounces; acetic acid, (di- 
stilled vinegar,) half-a pint. Dissolve the ammoniac in the 
vinegar, then evaporate the solution in an iron vessel placed 
in a water- bath, SoS RAY stirring until it acquire a proper 
consistence.’ 

This plaster is stint lane and resolvent. It is applied to 
scrophulous tuniours and white amelingsie and sometimes 
over the scalp, in tinca capitis. 


EMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI, CUM HYDRARGY- 
RO. Lond, Ammoniac Plaster with Mercer. ‘Y 

‘¢ Take of purified ammomiac, a@ pound; purified mercury, 
three ounces ; sulphutated oil, a fluid drachm. Rub 'the mer- 
eury with the sulphurated Gil “until the globules disappear ; 
then.add gradually the ammoniac previously melted, and mix | 
the whole together.” 

Dublin. 

“ Take of pure gum ammoniac, a pound; purified mercury, 
three ounces; turpentine, two drachms. Rub the mercury 
with the turpentine until the globules disappear; then add 
gradually the ammoniac previously melted, and melt the whole 
together.” 

‘in these plasters the mercury is 5 In the state of oxide, with a 
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minimum ef oxygen. They are powerful discutients, and are 
applied to indurated glands, hydarthus, nodes, tophi, and in- 
dolent tumours. 

EMPLASTRUM AROMATICUM. Dab, Aromatic Plas- 
ter.) 
“ Take of frankincense, three ounces ; yellow wax, half an 
ounce ; cinnamon bark in powder, six drachms; oil of pimenta, 
oil of ‘Vethotis: of each aD) Q drachms. Melt the frankincense 
and the wax together, aad strain the mixture; when it thickens 
by cooling, mix with it the powder of cinnamon previously 
rubbed with the oils, and form them into a plaster.”’ 

This plaster, which is am elegant stimulant, | is applied on the 
revion of the stomach in dyspepsia, ‘and increased irritability 
of that viscus, to allay pain and vomiting and to expel flatus, 
As the oils are very volatile, it must be spread with the thumh 


without being melted. It requires to be frequently renewed, 


and is consequently not very adhesive. 
EMPLASTRUM Peart St IDAZ. Edin, Assafectida 
Plaster. 


“¢ Take of plaster of semivatreous Aids of dend) assafcetida, 
of each two parts ; galbanuin, yellow wax, of cache one part. % 

This plasters sometimes applied over the umbilical region, 
in flatulence and hysteria. 

EMPLASTRUM CALEFACIENS. Dub. Warm Plaster. 

‘¢ Take of plaster of cantharides, one part; Burgundy pitch, 
seven parts. Melt them together with a moderate heat, and 


mix them so as to form a plaster.”’ 
This plaster is stimulant and rubefacient, aud is applied with 


advantage i in catarrh, hooping-cough, sciatica, and Jocal pains. 


‘ 


EMPLASTRUM CER. Lond: Wax Plaster. 


‘© Take of yellow wax, prepared suet, of each /hree pounds 5 
yellow resin, a pound. Melt them together, and strain.” 

EMPLASTRUM SIMPLEX; olim, EMPLASTRUM CEBRYMS 
Edin. Simple Plaster ; formerly, Wax Plaster. 

‘Take of yellow wax, three parts; mutton suet, resin, a 


each two parts.” | 
These plasters were originally intended for dressing blistered 


parts, with the view of promoting a discharge 5 but owing to 
the pain and irriation they induce, they are now seldom em- 
ployed. They may be spread with a hot iron, 
Oilicinal preparation. Emplastrum Lytie. L. 
EMPLASTRUM CUMINI.,Lond. Cumin Plaster. \ 
“ Take of cumin seeds, carraway- -seeds, laurel berries, of 
each three ounces ; dried pitch, three pounds ; yellow wax, three 
ounces. Melt the pitch and the wax together, then add the 


other ingredients in powder, and mix.” 
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This plaster is stimnlant and discutient. Jt is applied to 
the hypogastric region in flatulence, and a cold feeling of the 
bowels, and to indolent tumours. 7 Wa 

EMPLASTRUM GALBANI ‘COMPOSITUM. . Lond. 
Compound Galbanum Plaster. 

_ *© Take of purified galbanum, eight ounces; plaster of lead, 
three pounds ; common turpentine, ten drachms ; resin of the 
spruce-fir powdered, three ounces. Having melted the galba- 
num and the turpentine together, mix in first the resin, and 
_ then the plaster of ead previously melted by a slow fire, and 
mix the whole together.” ald 

E:MPLASTRUM GUMMOsSUM. Edin. Gum Plaster. 

‘‘ Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, eight parts; 
ammoniac gum-resin, galbanum, yellow wax, of each ove 

art.” 
‘ Empvastrum Garpany. Dub. Plaster of Galbarmm. 

“¢ Take of litharge plaster, ¢vo pounds; galbanum, half-a- 
pound; yellow wax sliced, four ounces. To the galbanum 
melted by heat add the litharge plaster and the wax; then melt 
the whole together by a gentle heat.’ 

These plasters are stimulant and suppurative. They are ap- 
plied with advantage to scrophulous tumours ; to joints which 
have been long affected with arthritic pains ; and to the Joins in 
rickets. As a suppurative they are applied to indolent tu- 
mours; and to reduce the induration which often remains 
around abcesses, after they are discharged. whe 

EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Lond. Mercurial 
Plaster. °° 
— 6 Take of purified mercury, three ounces; sulphurated oil, — 
a fluid drachm ; plaster of lead, a@ pound. Rub the mercury 
with the sulphurated oil until the globules disappear; then add 
by degrees the lead plaster melted, and mix the whole.” 

Edinburgh. © ithe 

<¢ Take of olive oil, resin, of each one part; mercury, thre¢ 
parts ; plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, six paris. Rub 
the mercury with the oil and the resin previously melted to- 
gether and cooled, until the globules disappear; then add 
gradually the plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead melted, and 
jet the whole be carefully mixed together.” 

The mercury in these plasters is in the state of oxide, with a 
minimum of oxygen; and the sulphurated oi], ordered by the 
London College, is intended to diminish the labour required for 
this oxidizement of the metal. The plasters are powerful dis- 
cutients, and are applied to bubos, venerea! tumours, nodes 
when they are not very painful to the touch, and indurations : 


they are also applied to joints affected with obstinate syphir | 
Jitic pains, | , 
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EMPLASTRUM LYTT. Lond. Slistering Plaster. 

‘¢ Take of blistering flies reduced to a very fine powder, a 
pound ; wax plaster, a pound and a half; prepared lard, a 
pound. ‘Melt the plaster and the lard together, and having 
removed them from the fire, when the mixture is just about to 
become solid, sprinkle in the blistering flies, and mix the whole 
together.” 


EmeLastruM MELOEsS VESICATORII; olim, EMPpLas- 
TRUM VESICATORIUM. Edin. Blistering Plaster. 

‘¢ Take of mutton suet, vellow wax, resin, blistering flies, of 
each equal weights. Reduce the insects to a fine powder, and 
mix them with the other articles, previously melted together, 
and removed from the fire.”’ 

EmMevasTRUM CanTHARIDIS. Dub. Blistering Plaster. 

‘* Take of purified yellow wax, mutton suet, of each a 
pound; yellow resin, four ounces ; blistering flies in fine pow- 
der, a pound. Melt the wax, the suet, and the resin together, 
and a little before they concrete in becoming cold sprinkle in 
the blistering flies, and form the whole into a plaster.” | 

These plasters are of a moderately soft consistence, so as to 
admit of being spread without the assistance of heat, which 
destroys the acrimony and epispastic property of the flies; 
but they seldom fail of raising a blister, if the flies be good, 
and have not been added when the other ingredients were too 
hot. When they are to be used, a piece of leather of a proper 
shape and size is first spread with adhesive plaster, and over 
this the blistering plaster is extended of a moderate degree of 
thickness, and as smooth as possible, by the thumb ; ‘a proper 
margin being left, so as to enable it to adhere closely to the 
skin. There is, however, an evident waste of flies, as those flies 
only which are on the surface of the plaster, when it 1s spread, 


act on the skin; and it has been suggested by Parmentier’, that 


the same effect would be more ceconomically produced by 
sprinkling the powdered flies on a piece of farinaceous paste, 
spread on linen or leather. Blistering plasters require to _re- 
main applied for twelve hours to raise a perfect blister; they 
are then to be removed, the vesicle is to be cut at the most 
depending part, and without removing the cuticle the vesicated 
part is to be dressed with simple cerate or spermaceti ointment 5 
and the old cuticle allowed to remain until anew one is formed 
under it, when it peels off, and the whole is healed in the 
course of a few days. The application of these plasters, how- 


ever, is sometimes attended with strangury and bloody urine, 


which arise from the active principles of the insect being ab- 


7 
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sorbed, and irritating the kidneys and urethra, This effeet is 
very much increased if the blister be applied over an abraded 
surface, as, for exampple, on the head immediately after it has, 
been shaved ; ; and it also occurs if the plaster remain too Jong 
applied. To prevent strangury camphor has been recommended 
to be mixed with the blistering composition, but it has no good 
effect ; and it is bettér cbviated by copious dilution with milk, 
or mucilaginous fluids, and fomentations of warm milk ee i 
water to the blistered part, after the removal of the plaster. 
When the head is the part intended to be blistered, it should 
be shaved at least ten hours before the plaster is applied; and 
in all cases it is perhaps a good rule to interpose a piece of thin 
gauze between the vesicatory and the skin, wetted with vines 
~ gar and applied smooth and very close over the plaster. 

In some diseases of irritation, particularly in children, the 
blistered part instead-of healing kindly becomes a spreading 
sore ; the cutis vera is destroyed, and the part cannot be healed 
until the imitability of habit which induced this ubpleasant 
state is allayed. In such cases the best local application. is a 
warm emollient poultice; and bathing the denuded surface 
frequently with tepid milk and water ; ‘while at the same time 
cinchona bark is internally administered. 


EMPLASTRUM MELOES VESICATORII COMPOSI- 
TUM. Edin. Compound Plaster of Spanish Flies. . 

*¢ Take. of Mebiice turpentine, eighteen parts; Burgundy 
pitch, blistering flies, of each Lipelue, parts; yellow wax; four 
parts; subacetite of copper, dwo parts; white mustard seeds, 
black pepper, of each one part. Melt the Burgundy pitch | 
and the wax, and add to them the turpentine. — While these 
remain still warm after being melted sprinkle in the other in- | 
gredients reduced to fine powder, and mix diem, stirring con- 
stantly, so as to form a plaster.’ | 

This plaster is intended to raise a blister more quickly than 
the former; and hence is adapted for cases of gout and cramps 
of the stomach, in which the effect of the blister must be al- 
most instanily produced. Its operation is accompanied with 
great pain, and a very pungent sense, of heat: and. it is apt to 
produce very unpleasant uiceration if allowed to remain too 


Jong applied. 


EMPLASTRUM OPIT. Lond. Plaster of Opidn: 

‘¢ Take of hard opium powdered, half an ounce; resin of 
the spruce-fir powdered, three vunces; lead plaster, a pound. 
Melt the plaster and the resin together, then add the opium 
and_mix the whole.” 

This plaster is anodyne, and supposed to be me in Te- 
heving rheumatism and Jocal PHU: but although it is une 
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doubtedly certain that opium, in that state of minute diyision 
in which it,exists,in the tincture, produces its specific effect on 
the system in a small degree, when externally applied; yet we 
doubt whether the anodyne properties of this plaster are such 
as to sanction its adoption into the London Pharmacopeeia. 


EMPLASTRUM OXIDI FERRI RUBRI; olim, Emu- 
PLASTRUM ROBORANS, Edin, Plaster ef ‘Red Oxide of fron; 
formerly, Strengthening Plaster. : | : | 

*« Take of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, twenty-four 
parts ; resin, six parts; yellow wax, olive oil, of each three 
parts ;.red oxide of iron, eight parts. Rub the red oxide of 

. Iron with the oil, and,add the other ingredients melted,”’ 

Emecastrum THueis. Dub. Plaster of Frankincense. 

*¢ Take of litharge plaster, two pounds; frankincense, half 
a pound ; red oxide of iron, three ounces. To the plaster and 
frankincense melted together add the oxide, stirring them to- 
gether so as to form a plaster.”’ 

These plasters are supposed to be tonic; and are used in 
muscular relaxations, and weaknesses of the joints after sprains: 
but they act chiefly in affording a mechanical support to the 
parts. 

EMPLASTRUM PICIS COMPOSITUM. Lond. Com- 
pound Pitch Plaster. | 

‘* Take of dried pitch, two pounds; frankincense, a pound ; 
yellow resin, yellow wax, of each four ounces; expressed oil of 
nutmeg, an ounce. To the pitch, resin, and wax, melted toge- 

_ ther, add first the frankincense, then the oil,of nutmeg, and 
mix the whole.” 
This plaster is stimulant and rubefacient. It is use¢l in ca- 
 tarrh, and other pulmonary affections, applied to the thorax ; 
and in headach and chronic ophthalmia, appked to the tem- 
ples. When a serous exudation takes place, the plaster 
should be frequently renewed. 

EMPLASTRUM PLUMBI. Lond. Lead: Plaster. 

<< Take of semiyvitreous oxide of lead, rubbed to a. very fine 
powder, five pounds; olive oil, a gallon; water, two pints. 
Boil them together over’a slow fire, stirring constantly until 
the oi! and oxide of lead cohere into the consisience of a plas- 
‘ter. It will be necessary, however, to.add a little boiling wa-~ 
ter, if all that which was employed in the beginning shall be 
consumed before the end of the process.’ 

EmpLastkuM Oxipit PLUMBI SEMI-VITREI; olim, Em- 
PLASTRUM COMMUNE, Edin. Plaster of Semivitreous Oxide 
of Lead; formerly, Common Plaster. 

_ Take of the semiyitreous oxide of lead, one part; olive 
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oil, two parts. Having added some water, boil them, stirring 
constantly, until the oil and the oxide unite into a plaster.” 
Empevastrum Liraareyri. Dub, Litharge Plaster. 
‘« Take of litharge in fine powder, five pounds; olive oil, 


nine pounds ; boiling water, tuo pinis. Mix them at a high | 


temperature, constantly stirring, until the oil and the litharge 
unite soas to form a plaster ; supplying occasionally any waste 
of water that may take plitee.” 
The use of the water in the formation of these plasters is to 
moderate the heat of the mixture, until the oil and the oxide 


combine, by which means the reduction of the metal is pre-_ 


vented ja circumstance which is apt to take place from the 
strong attraction of the oil for ‘oxy ven when raised to a high 
temperature. By continuing the boiling the water is dissi- 
pated ; ; and the temperature can then be increased to a suffi- 
cient degree to give the plaster the necessary consisteney. The 
water whichi is added should be previously made hot ; as cold 
water is apt to prodace an explosion, which may prove dan- 
gerous to the operator. When long kept, these plasters 
change thcir colour, and lose most of their sensible pro- 
perties. 

These plasters are intended chiefly to defend excoriated sur- 
faces from the action of the air ; and to form the basis of some 
other plasters. 

Officinal preparations. Emplastrum Hydrorgyri. L.E. Emplastrum 
Opit. L. Empiastrum Assafectide. E.  Empiasirum gummosum, E.. 
Emplastrum Galtant. D.  Emplastrum Gallant composilum. L. 
Emplasirum Oxidi Ferri rubri. E.  Emplastrum Resine. L. E.D. 
Emplastraum Saponis. L.E.D. Emplastrum Thuris. D. 


EMPLASTRUM RESINZ. Lond. Resin Plaster. 

“ss Take of yellow resin, half a pound} lead plaster, three 
pounds. Melt the lead plaster by a gentle heat, then add the 
resin in powder, and mix. 

EMPLASTRUM RESINORUM; olim, EMPLASTRUM | ADHE- 
stvom, Edin. Resinous Plaster; formerly, Adhesive Plaster. 

“< Pake of plaster of semivitreous oxide of lead, five parts; 
resin, one part.” 3 

EmecastroM LITHARGYRI CUM RESINA. Dub. Litharge 
Plaster with Resin. 

«© Take of litharge plaster, three pounds and a half; yellow 
resin, half a pound. Melt the litharge plaster by a moderate 
heat, then add the resin reduced to very fine powder, that it 
may melt quickly, and form a plaster.” 

. These plasters are defensive, adhesive, and gently stimulant. 
They are used for retaining together the lips of recent wounds, 
when it ig wi hed to heal them by the first intention ; to give 
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support to ulcerated parts; and to assist their granulation and 
cicatrization, according to the excellent method of Mr. Bayn- 
ton. The plaster, however, originally used by Mr. Baynton 
contained less resin; 3vj only being added to Ib.j of the li- 
tharge plaster; but this preparation answers the purpose 
equally well, except in very irritable ‘habits. The best sub- 
stance for spreading it on for the above purpose is calico ; and 
it is of some importance to spread it equally and thin; to effect 
which the calico must be’stretched, and the plaster melted and 
beginning to cool, must be poured on one end of it, and equally 
extended over the whole surface by means of a spatula, held 
horizontally, and one edge of the blade raised to an angle of 
45 degrees ; or it may be still more equally done by passing ~ 
the calico, on which the fluid plaster has been poured, through 
a machine formed of a straight blade of steel, fixed by screws, 
at a proper distance from a polished plate of the same metal. 


EMPLASTRUM SAPONIS. Lond. Dub. Soap Plaster. 

‘© Take of hard soap sliced, half a pound ; lead plaster, three 
pounds. Mix the soap with the melted plaster; then boil it 
down to a proper consistence.” 

FE.MPLASTRUM SAPONACEUM. Edin. Soap Plaster. 

«° Take of semivitreous oxide of lead, four parts; gum plas- 
ter, ¢wo parts; soap sliced, ong part. Mix the soap with the 
plasters melted together ; then boil them a little so as to form 
a plaster.” : 

Dr. Powell properly observes, that the plaster, of the Lon- 
don College ‘* must be formed into rolls when it begins to 
thicken, for afterwards, although it be still somewhat soft, it 
loses its tenacity, and will break to pieces'.” 

Soap plaster is discutient ; and is applied to lymphatic tu- 
mors; butitis much less useful than the mercurial plaster. 


CERATA. 


CRATES. 


THESE are unctuous compositions possessing a certain de- 
vgree of firmness, intermediate between that of plasters and 
that of ointments. Their consistence depends on the wax 
they contain; and from it they derive their generic appellation. 


? Powell’s Translation of the London Pharmacopeia, 2d edit. 324. 


- 
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The most important circumstance to be attended to in. their 
preparation 1s the freshness of the fat, and the oils employed; 
and their preservation in this state., | 


CERATUM. Lond., Cerate. 

s Pake of olive oil, four fluid ounces ; yellow wax, four 
ounces. Add the oil to the walted’ Wax, and mix.” 

This is‘an useful simple emolhent dressing to excoriations 
and sores. j 


CERATUM CALAMINAE. Lond. Calamine Cerate. 

** Take of prepared eae yellow wax, of each halfa 
pound ; olive oil, a pint. Mix the oil with the melted wax ; 
_then remove the mixture from the fire, and as soon as tt begins 
to thicken add the calaimine, stirring seat until it be 
cold.” 

CERATUM CaRBONATIS ZINCI IMPURT} ph any CEeRATUM 
LapIpis CALAMINARIS. Edin. Cerate of Impure Carbonate 
of Zinc; formerly, Cerate of Calamine Stone. 

«© Take of simple cerate, Jive parts; prepared impire car- 
bonate of zinc, one part.” 

UNGUENTUM CALAMINARE. Dub. Calamine Mie 

‘Take of ointment of yellow wax, jive pound is 3 prepared 

calamine, a pound. Make them into an ointment.’ : 

These preparations are very useful dressings to excoriations 
and-ulcers; and as they are in some degree ” desiccative, they 
are also applied to burns after the inflammation is abated ; and 
to. the eyelids: in ophthalmia tarsi. They have been. long 
known in practice under the name of Turners cerate. 


CERATUM CETACEI. Lond. Spermaceti Cerate. 
‘© Take of spermaceti, half an owen ‘white wax, fwo ounces } 
olive oil, four fluid ounces. 'Melt the »permaceti and the wax 
together, then add the oil, and stir them until they be cold. ” 
CERATUM SIMPLEX. Edin. Simple Cerate. 
‘Take of “olive oil, six purts; white wax, three parts ; 
spermaceti, one part. 
These are soft cooling dressings. 
Officinal preparations. “Ceratum Lylte. L. Ceratum Carbonatis 
Zinct impuri. E. | 
CERATUM LYTT. Lond. Cerate of Blistering Flies. 
“‘ Take of spermaceti cerate, sia drachms ; blistering flies” 
reduced to a very fine powder, a drachm. ‘Add the blistering 
flies to the-cerate, softened by the fire, and mix them toge- 
ther.”’ ae: 4 
This cerate is intended to ‘promote a purulent aactittes from 
a blistered surface ; and in general it answers this intention 
without occasioning bdiae irritation, In some habits, how- 
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ever, it occasions strangury, great pain of the part, swellings 
of the lvmphatics, and so much general irritation as to pro-, 
duce edematose swellings and erysipelas of the neighbouring 
parts". 7 : 

It may be proper to observe, that it is preferable to spread 
cerates or ointments, intended to keep open issues, on lint ; 
and that the dressings should in all cases be renewed once in 

wenty-four hours. 


CERATUM PLUMBI SUPERACETATIS. Lond. Ce- 
rate of Superacetate of Lead. . 


‘Take of superacetate of lead in_ powder, two drachms ; 


white wax, two ounces; clive oil, half a pint. Melt the wax 


in seven fluid ounces of the oil ; then add gradually the super- 
acetate of lead separately rubbed down with the remaining oil, 
and stir with a wooden spatula, until they be thoroughly 1 in- 
corporated.” 

This is an excellent cooling cerate for burns, excoriations, 


and other inflamed sores. 


~ CERATUM PLUMBI a tiene Wieseien Lond. ; Com- 
pound -Cerate’ of Lead. 

« Take of solution of acetate of lead, two fluid ounces and a 
half; yellow wax, four ounces ; olive. ei, nine fluid ounces ; 
camphor, half a drachm. Melt the wax and-‘mix it with eight 
fluid ounces of the oil ; then remove them from the fire, and 
as soon as they begin to thicken, add gradually. the solution of 
acetate of lead, and stir assiduously with a wooden spatula till 


they be cold. Finally, mix with these the camphor dissolved 


in the remainder of the oil.” 

The composition is similar to what was recommended by 
Goulard, as a mode of applying lead in the form of cintment ; 
and long known under the naine of Goulard’s cerate. It a 
applicable to the same cases as the former cerate. | f 


CERATUM RESIN. Lond. Resin Cerate. 

“© Take of yellow resin, yellow wax, of each @ pound; oil 
of olive, a pint. Melt the resin and the wax together bya 
slow fire, then add the oil, and strain the cerate while i it is hot 
throvght a linen cloth.” 


an ene 


cE. 


' In one case, which came under our Males Can: a blister on the scalp wag 
dressed for four days with this cerate. On the fourth day the head swelled to 


- an alarming size; and an edematose erysipelas covered the scalp and face, and 


eee Fe. 
aid in" 


shut up the: eyes; accompanied with a great degree of fever. On removing the 
acrid dressings, and employing emollient fomentations, with dressings of cetae 
ceous ointment, these alarming symptoms soon subsided. 

® This name is extremely improper. It ought to have been Ceratum Plumlbi 
oon the virtue of the composition depending altogether on the acetate of 
ee. * 
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UNGUENTUM RESINOSUM. Edin.  Resinous Ointment. 

“« Take of hog’s lard, eight paris; resin, five parts 3 yellow 
wax, two parts. . . 

UncurentoM RESIN&Z ALB&. Dub. Ointment of White 
Resin. | 

‘¢ Take of yellow wax, a pounds white resin, two pounds ; 
prepared hog’s lard, four pounds. Make them into an oint- 
ment, which is to be strained, while it is hot, through a sieve.”’ 

These ointments are stimulant, digestive, and cleansing ; 
and therefore form an excellent dressing for foul and indolent 
ulcers. 

Officinal preparation. Linimentum Terelinthine. L. 

CERATUM SABINE. Lond. Cerate of Savine. 

«Take of the fresh leaves of savine bruised, @ pound ;.yel- 
low wax, half a pound ; prepared lard, two pounds. Melt the 
lard and the wax together, and boil the savine leaves in the 
mixture; then strain through a linen cloth.” 

Uncuentum Sapina&. Dub. Savine Ointment. 

‘* Take fresh leaves of savine freed from the stalks and 


pruised, half a pound; prepared hog’s lard, two pounds ; yel-. 


iow wax, half a pound, Boil the leaves with the lard until 
they become crisp; then strain with expression; lastly, add 
the wax, and melt them together.” . 

The preparation of this ointment is exceedingly difficult, as 
the acrid principle of the savine, on which its efficacy de- 
pends, is much ijured, by long boiling, or too high a tempe- 
rature. Might it not be better to express the acrid juice frem 
the fresh leaves, and mix it with the ointment when it begins 
to thicken by cooling?. If the fresh leaves cannot be pro- 
cured, it may be prepared from the dry leaves reduced to a fine 
powder; but the acrimony of the savine is impaired by drying 
them. The ointment when good has a beautiful deep green 
colour, and the odour of the fresh bruised herb. It should be 
kept in closely covered pots, us 1t soon loses its virtue by expo- 
, sure tothe air. | 4 eb . 

Savine ointment, which was first described by Mr. Crow- 
ther', is well calculated for keeping up a purulert discharge 
from a blistered surface ; which it does as effectually, and with 
much less irritation than the ointment of blistering flies. A 
white coat is apt to form on the discharging surface, and 
must be removed occasionally so as to allow the cerate to be 
applied to the sore. 

‘CERATUM SAPONIS. Lond. — Cerate of Soap. 

s Take of hard soup, eight ounces ; yellow wax, ten ounces ; 


1 Observations on White Swelling. 
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semivitreous oxide of lead powdered, a pound ; olive oil, a pint; 
vinegar, a gallon. Boil the vinegar on the oxide of lead over 
a slow fire, stirring diligently until they incorporate; then add 
the soap, and boil again in a similar- manner, until the mois- 
ture be entirely evaporated ; lastly, mix with the oil the wax- 
previously melted.” | 

The efficacy of this cerate evidently depends on the acetate 
of lead which 1s formed in the first stage of the process, the 
soap answering scarcely any other purpose than to give con- 
Sistence and adhesiveness. It is occasionally used as a cooling 
dressing. } | 


UNGUENTA. 


OINTMENTS. 


THESE are unctuous substances of nearly the same nature 
as cerates, but having a.consistence much less firm, scarcely 
-exceeding that of butter. The following general rule is given 
by the Edinburgh College for their preparation, and it is equally 
applicable to that of cerates: ** In preparing these composi- 
tions, the fatty matters and the resin are tobe melted by a 
gentle heat, and then constantly stirred, sprinkling in the dry 
ingredients, if there be any, reduced to very fine powder, until 
the mixture by cooling becomes firm.” 


UNGUENTUM ACIDI NITROSI. Edin.’ Ointment of 
Nitrous Acid. 

‘¢ Take of hog’s lard, one pound; nitrous acid, six drachms. 
Mix the acid gradually with the melted lard, and beat the mix- 
ture assiduously as it cools.” . 

Dublin. | 
© Take of olive oil, a pound ; prepared hog’s lard, four ounces ; 
nitrous acid, an ounce by weight. Melt the oil in a eiass ves~- 
sel, and add the acid to it; let them be exposed to a medium 
heat in a water- bath for a quarter of an hour, then remove them 
from the bath, and stir them constantly with a glass rod until 
they become firm.” ayy 

In this process the acid is partially decomposed, nitric oxirle 

gas is evolved, and the ointment ts oxidized, assuming a vel- 
low colour anda firm consistence. It was invented by Alyon, 
who found it useful in syphilitic and berpetic ulcers ; and 
has been occasionally used in this country for the same of 
purposes; but it is less useful_than the ointment of nitrate 
mercury. 
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UNGUENTUM CER FLAVA. Dub. Ointment of | 
Yellow Wax. ; 
_ Take of purified Januly Wax, @ 1 pound ; beptied hog’s lard; 
four pounds. Form ther into an ointment.” 


_ UNGUENTUM CERA ALBA. Dub. Ointment of 
White Wax. | 
** This is to be oe in ‘the: ‘same manner as the former, 
with the substitution of white for- yellow wax.’ 
These.are useful dressings. to’ benign ulcers and excoriations, 
and form the basis of the majority of the compound ointments 
of the Dublin Phar macopo%ia. 


UNGUENTUM CETACEI. Lond. Spermaceti Ointment. 

<¢ ‘Take of spermaceti, szx.drachms; white wax, two drachms. 
Melt them together over a slow fire and stir them constantly 
until they be cold.” . 7 

UNGUENTUM SrPERMATIS CETI.. Dub. Ointment of Sper- 
macett. 

«© Take of white wax, half a pound ; spermaceti, a pound 5 
prepared lard, three pounds. Make them into an ointment.’ 

These ointments form the ordinary dressings. for healing . 
blistered surfaces and excoriations. 


UNGUENTUM ELEMI COMPOSIT UM. Lond, Com- 
pound Ointment of Elemt. 

“ Take of elemi, a pound ; common turpentine, fem ounces ; 
prepared suet, two pounds; olive oil, two fluid ounces. Melt 
the elem with the suet; then remove it from the fire, and mix 
in intinediately the turpentine and the oi!; lastly, strain the 
mixture through a linen cloth.” 


Uncuentum Evemr. Dub. Ointment of Elem?. 

‘¢ Take of elemi resin, a pound ; white wax, half a pound; 
prepared hag’s lard, four pounds. Form them into an oint- 
ment, which 1s to ne strained through a sieve while it is hot.” 

f% best ointments are stimulant and digestive. They are used 
to keep open issues and setons; and as a dressing to ulcers 
which do not admit of the application of the adhesive straps. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI FORTIUS. ‘Lond. 


Strong Mercurial Ointment. 
6* Take of puritied mercury, fwo pounds ; sree lard,” 


twenty - -three ounces ; prepared suet, an ounce. First rub the 
mercury with the shet ahd a little of the lard, until the g globules 
disappear; then add the remainderof the fat, and nix.’ 

Two drachms of this ointment contain one drachm, of mer- 
cury. ge 
Uneurentum Hyprareyni; ik Uxcursrom CHRU- 
xeEuUM, Edin. Adercurial Ointment. 


; 
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‘¢ Take ite mercury, mutton suet,. of each one purty hog’s 
lard, three parts. Rub the mercury diligently in a mortar with 


a little of the hog’s iard until the globules disappears then add 


-the remainder. oF the lard. ” 


One drachm of this. ointment contains twelve grains of mer-_ 


cury. 
vd A may also be made with double or triple the quantity of 


mercury.’ 


Phin: ‘ 
“ Take of ojala) mercury, prepared hog’s lard, equal 
weights. Rub them together 1 ina inarble or an iron ree 


until the globules disappear.” 


One drachm of this ointment contains thirty grains of mer- 
cury. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. Lond. abl 
Milder Mercurial Ointment. 
*¢ Take of the stronger mercurial ointment, a pound; pre- 


| pared lard, two pounds.» Mix them.” 


One drachm of this ointment contains ten grains of mer- 
cury; but prepared according to the Dublin Pharmacopceia, 
with two parts of lard to one of mercury, one drachm contains 
a scruple of mercury. 

The preparation of the stronger mercurial ointments requires 
much labour, care, and patience. During the trituration the 
mercury is mechanically divided into minute globules, which are 


prevented from running together again by the viscosity of the 


‘suet; and during the trituration they are afterwards gradually 
oxidized by attracting the oxygen ofthe atmosphere; the lard, 
the extension and the constant renewal of the surface exposed, 
favouring very much this effect. The fact of the oxidizement of 
the metal in this process is now generally admitted ; and what- 
ever tends to favour it, as, for instance, a slight degree of ranci- 


_dity of the lard, shidttenis the time, and lessens the labour ré- 


quired for the preparation of the ointment. It is not uncom- 
mon, however, to use other means, which are not admissible, 


“to facilitate the process, such as the use of sulphur or turpen- 


tine. The first may be detected by the very black colour of the 


ointment, which is produced by the sulphuret of mercury 


and also by the sulphurous odour exhaled, when a paper coe 


vered with a little of it is held over the flame of acandlé: and 
the turpentine is detected by its odour also, when the ointment 
containing it is treated in the same manner. 


< 


_. When newly prepared, mercurial ointment has a light gray 


or blueish colour, owing to its containing some unoxidized 


_ metal, which separates in globules when “it is liquefied by a 
gentle heat: when kept for some time the colour is much 


_ deepened, Bae less metallic mercury subsides, owing to the 
{ 22 
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‘more complete oxidizement of the faa ali It is stobatles there- — 
fore, that long kept mercurial ointment contains, besides the — 
‘oxide, a sebate of mercury. ih 
' Medical properties and uses. The strong mercurial ointment — ‘I 
rubbed upon the skin is the ordinary mode of introducing a large 
quantity of oxide of mercury into the system. About 3) ig ; 
rubbed upon the inside of the thighs, or any other part of the — 
body where the cuticle is thin, every night and morning until 
the system is affected. The oxide cont ained in the ointment is 
absorbed during the friction, and carried into the habit; where _ 
it produces the same effects as arise from taking the remedy by 
the mouth, without the unpleasant affection of the bowels that — 
very ‘commonly follows the introduction of preparations of mer- 
cury into the stomach. In order, however, to produce the full 
effect of the friction, it must be continued until every particle of ~ 
the ointment disappears ; and the operation should be performed — 
by the patient himself. The stronger mercurial ointment is 
used in this form as an antisy philitic, as‘a deobstruent in hepatic. ‘ 
affections, and to excite the absorbents in hydrocephalus. The - 
weaker ointment is used only as a topical dressing in venereal 
sores. During a course of mercurials the patient should be kepts) 
ina moderately warm and dry, but airy chamber; and his diet 
should be chiefly weak broths, milk, and gruel. - 
The following Table shows at one view the quantity of mer- 
cury contained in each-of the different ointments ordered by 


the British Colleges. 
Trade Ton stronger ointment contains i's mere. 30 gts. 


4 weaker ointment Poco ak TS BREE 1 ' 

os ‘ , 

S < of the Edin. common ointment ——-—~——-—— 12 . 
2 [of Me Dub: stronger ointment ————-—-. 30 

eo) weaker ointment — .20 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI CINEREI. 
Edin. Ointment of gray Oxide of Mercury, > 
‘¢ Take of gray oxide of rain one part; hog’s lard, three : 
parts. Mix.” ; 
As the whole of the mercury in this ointment is oxidized, it é 
might, @ priori, be supposed that it would answer all the pur- 
poses of the mercurial ointment; but it cannot be so easily : 
introduced by friction, the oxide : remaining on the surface of © 
the cuticle after the unctuous matter is abanrbedt It has, how- : 
ever, been too seldom employed to enable a correct judgement “4 
to be formed of its efficacy. a 
UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI N ITRATIS. ‘Lond. 
Ointment of’ Nitrate of Mercury. “ 
** Take of purified mercury, an ounce; nitric dear two fui 4 
ounces ; prepared lard, six ounces } olive oil, four Juuid ounces. pe : 


“First tention the mercury in tHe acid; then mix the solution, © 
_ while it is hot, with the lard and oil melted together.’ 


Uncurentom Nirratis Hyprarcyrr Fortius; vulgo, 


UNGUENTUM CITRINUM. Edin. Stronger Ointment of \Ni- ~~ 


_ trate of Mercury. 

© Take of purified mercury, one part; nitrous acid, two 
_ paris ; olive oil, nine parts; hog’s lard, three parts. | Dissolve 
the mercury in ‘the acid ; then “peat up the solution strongly , 
with the lard and oil previously melted together, and nearly 
coid, in a glass mortar, so as to form an ointment.’ 


_ Uncuentum Supernirratis Hyprarcyal. Dub. Oint- 
ment of Supernitrate of Mercury. 

 & Take of ae mercury, an ovnce; nitrous send two 

ounces by weight ; olive oil, one pint; hog’s lard, four ourices. 
Dissolve the mercury in the acid ; 3 then -mix the solution with 
the oil and lard previously melted together, and form an oint- 
ment in the same manner as the ointment of nitrous acid.” 


UNGUENTUM NIT RATIS HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. 
Edin. Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. 

* Tt is made in the same manner as the stronger ointment, 
with a triple proportion of oil and lard.’ 

Tn all of these formul® too large a proportion of lard is used ; 
for the excess of acid in the metallic solution oxidizing the. 
fatty matters, occasions them to become too hard and brittle . 
after the ointment has been kept for some lime, w ‘hen more 
than one-sixth of lard is employed. The addition of the me- 
tallic solution to the melted mixture of Jard and oil should be 
gradual, and made in a broad flat vessel, so as to expose a large 
surface to the action of the air; while the stirring should be 
performed with a wooden spatula, and. continued until the 
ointment be perfectly cold. 

When prepared in the above manner, and with one-sixth 

art only of lard, this ointment has a beautiful golden colour, 
and the consistence of butter, which it retains, if preserved in 
men Bets 3 ; but when made with a larger proportion of lard, it 
becomes hard, brittle, and of a pale dirty. ye ellow hue, marbled _ 
th ereen blotches: ‘ 
Medical properties and uses: This oitttment is stimulant. 
and detergent. When moderately diluted with lard it is a local 
remedy of great efficacy in herpetic eruptions, tinea capitis, 
and other cutaneous erupticns. The weaker ointment may al-_ 
most be regarded as a specific in psorophthalmia, in the puru- 
; ent ophthaimia of infants producing eetropium, and in ulce- 
¥ations of the tarsi. It is applied by taking’a little on the fin- 
- ger, liquefying it by the fire or the flame of a candle, and ap- 
iq Plyiog it along the inner part of the eyelids. 
222: - 
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UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NITRICO. OXIDI. . 


.. Lond. Ointment of Nitric Oxide of Mercury. . 7 
|: Re 6 Take of nitric oxide of mercury, an ounce ; white wax, “i 
aeae: ~ two ounces ; prepared lard, six ounces, Melt together the wax a 
, and lard, then add to the mixture the nitric oxide of mercury — 

in very fine powder, and mix.” ° . : 


| Uneventum Oxipt HypRARGYRI RUBRIL Rain: on 

ment of red Oxide of Mercury. Ne | 
- «Take of red oxide of mercury by nitric acid, one. part ; 
hog’s lard, eight parts.” 
‘UNGUENTUM SuBNiTRATIS HypRARGYRI. Dub. Oint- — 
ment of Subnitrate of Mercury. a 
“ Take of ointment of white wax, half a pound ; ; subnitrate 

‘ of mercury, half an ounce.. Form them into an ointment.? ——~ 
These are excellent stimulant. ointments, wel] adapted for. 4 
giving energy to indolent foul ulcers. They are also of great use — 
-1n inflammation of the conjunction, with a thickening of the 
inner membrane of the palpebra ; and to specks of the cornea. 
‘They are to be applied in. the same manner as the ointment of — 
nitrate of mercury. nl 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRL PRAECIPITATI AL- : 
BI, Lond. Ointment of White Pregjpitate of Mercury. a 
‘© Take of white precipitate of mercury, adrachm; prepared 
Jard, an ounce and a half. Add the precipitated mercury to ea 
the lard previously melted by a gentle heat, and mix.” ; 


UNGUENTUM SUBMURIATIS HYDRARGYRI AM- ~ Z 
“MONIATI. Dub. Ointment o Ammoniated Submuriate of 
Mercury. 4 
“© Take of ointment of white wax, a pound; ammoniateds 4 
gubmuriate of ‘mercury, an ounce and a half. Form them into — 
an ointment.’ | ore 
These ointments are- stimulant and detergent. They are 


_—— 


as a nae for itch, which may be safely deed on- infants; is 
but they have been little employed i in. this country. 


UNGUENTUM* INFUSI MELOES VESICAT 
Edin. Ointment of Infusion of Blistering Flies. a 
| ‘¢ Take of blistering flies, resin, yellow wax, of each o 
+ ' “part ; Venice turpentine, hog’ s lard, of each two parts ; boiling ; 

water, four paris. Macerate the fies in'the water fora night, — a 

and strain the liquor, expressing it strongly; add the liquor to 
the fat, and bal until the water be evaporated; then add thes 
wax and the resin, and when these are melted remove: the mix- a 
ture from the fire, and add the Venice turpentine’? Pe. 
This ointment is suffciently mild, but it. does not always” 
answer the purpose of keeping open a blistered surface, ee Rae 


vant me 


ascribed to the blistering flies, their acrimony being nearly de- 
stroyed by the heat employed for the evaporation of the water’. 


; UNGUENTUM OXIDL PLUMBI ALBI; vulgo, UN- 
GUENTUM ALBUM. Edin: Ointment of White Oxide of 
Lead. 

‘a Take of simple ointment wee parts i white oxide of lead, 
- one part.” 
Uncurntum Crruss# sive Supacet atis Prumei. Dub. 
~ Ointment of Cerussa, or Subacetate of Lead, 

- Take of ointment of white wax, a pound; cerussa radltrcl 
to avery fine eh sak two ounces. Form them into an oint- 
ment. 

These are useful, cooling, desiccative ointments, chiefly em- 
ployed as dressings for burns. 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI ZINCI IMPURI; olim, UN- 
GUENTUM TUTLA. Edin. Ointment of impure Oxide of 
Zinc ; formerly, Ointment of Tutty. 

“« Take of simple liniment, five parts ; prepared impure oxide 
_ of zinc, one part.” 

Uncurentum Tutia. Dub. Ointment of Tutty. 

- Take of ointment of white wax, ten ounces 3 prepared 
tutty, éwo ounces. Form them into an ointiment. 


NN 


These ointments were formerly much used in. ophyauats 


tarsi; but they are now seldom employed. 


- UNGUENTUM PICIS ARIDA:. Lond. Pitch Ointment. 
.* Take of pitch, yellow wax, yellow resin, of each nine 
ounces ; olive oil, a pint. Melt them together, and strain the 
: mixture through a.linen cloth.” 
-UNGUENTUM PICIS. LIQUIDE. Lond. Tar Oint-. 
ment. 
“<¢ Take of tar, prepared suet, of each @ pound. ‘Melt thear 
together, and strain the mixture through a jinen cloth.” 
_ _Uncuentoum Picts. Edin. Tar Ointment. 
* “© Take of tar, feve parts ; yellow wax, two parts.” 
~~ Uncurntum Pricis riauipa. Dub. Tar Ointment. » 


“Take of tar, mutton suet, of each half a pound. Melt 


“them together, and strain thebi: through a sieve. 
Although the pitch and the tar ointments differ in their sen- 
. sible qualities, yet they are both paces to the same pur- 


i 


a 
mas 6? Galen smployed an ointment made by macerating the entire insect in melted 
att Jard for twenty-four hours, and then straining by expression. Boerhaave pro- 
_ posed to bol the flies in water, then to pour of the liquid, and make an oiniment 
ti of the boiled insects with the addition of lard, 
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pose for hich, it is eceed Little of its efficacy can Wat 


Ointments. ey 
eo Ga 
poses. They are nsed with advenetae’ as detergents in sebby ioe 
+ foul eruptions and tinea capitis. ae. 


UNGUENTUM PIPERIS NIGRI. Dob. Ointnent fo 
Black Pepper: 
‘“¢ Take of prepared hog’s lard, a pound ; blakk pepper in 
SSH Ba et ounces. Form them 4 Into an ointment.” 
We are ignorant of the purpose for whieh this irritating © 
. "ointment is ‘designed. a 
UNGUENTUM PULVERIS MELOES VESICATORII; 
-— olim, UNGUENTUM EPISPASTICUM FORTIUS. Edin. 
~ Ointment of the Powder of Blistering F lies ; ; formerly, Soni 
‘Issue Ointment. ~ = 
“‘ Take of resinous ointment, seven parts ; powdered blister . 
ing flies, one part.” . t 
UNGUENTUM Cantuaripis. Dub. Ointment of Blister- 
ing Flies. ae: 
‘< Take of ointment of yellow wax, half a pound ; blistering 
flies in powder, one ounce. . Form them into an ointment.” 

- These ointments are intendetl for promoting a purulent dis- : 
charge from blistered surfaces, and produce. this effect suf-. 
ficiently well when the irritation they excite can be supported, 
which however cannot always be done. The flies should be 
reduced to a very fine powder, and very intimately mixed ga 
the ointment. 

UNGUENTUM SAMBUCI. Lond. Elder Me of 2 
“Take of elder flowers, two pounds ; prepared lard, two ah 
pounds. Boil the elder flowers in the lard until they become 
crisp, then strain the ointment through a linen cloth.” 
- Dublin. ; 
‘¢ Take of fresh elder flowers, three pounds ; ‘prepared hog’s © 
, lard, four pounds; mutton suet, Zwo pounds. Make an oint- | 
: ment of these in the manner directed’ for the preparation: of — 
; the savine ointment.’ 
These ointments are simply cna and possess no nee A 
‘ vantages over simplé ointment. They are vestiges of the Teg 
* dundant practice of former times. ey 
UNGUENTUM SIMPLEX. Edin. Simple Ointment. 
« Take of olive oil, five parts; white’ wax, two parts,” 
_ An useful emollient ointment. for softening the skin. 
Officinal preparations. Unguenium Ouida Plurmti alli, E. Un- 
guentum Acetitis Plumii. FE. 
UNGUENTUM SUB-ACETITIS CUPRI; olim, UN- 
GUENTUM ASRUGINIS. Edin. Oiniment of Subacetate 
of Copper ; formerly, Ointment of Verdegris. 
“Take of resinous ointment, fifteen | parés ;, subacetate of: § 
copper, one part.” 
Uncuentum Airveinis. Dub. Ointment of Verdegris, 
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Rf <¢ Take of ointment of white wax, a pound; prepared verde- 

gris, half an ounce. Make them into an ointment.” cat 

These ointments are escharotic and detergent. They are 

_ used as an occasional dressing to foul, flabby ulcers ; and as. 

~ an application to scrophutous ulcerations of the tarsi. They 

can scarcely be used in the undiluted state, unless to act as a, 
caustic for taking down fungous flesh. 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS. Lond. Sulphur Ointment. 
© Take of sublimed sulphur; three ounces; prepared lard, 
_ halfa pound. Mix them.’ 

Edinburgh. * 

“¢ Take of hog’s lard, four parts; sublimed sulphur, one 
part. Add to each pound of the ointment, of volatile oil of 
Jemon or volatile oil of lavender, half a drachm.” 

. 7 oN PRIN. Ry? 
‘© Take of prepared hog’s lard, four pounds ; sublimed 
_ sulphur, a pound. Form them into an ointment.” 
. These ointments are specific in itch. They should be rub- 
__ bed on the body every night until the disease be cured, but not 
* more than one fourth part of the body should be covered with 
it at a time. ; 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Ointment of Sulphur. ~ 
‘© Take of sublimed sulphur, half a pound ; white hellebore 
root'in powder, two ounces ; nitrate of potass, a drachm ; soft 
beet a pound ; prepared lard, a pound and a half. Mix 
them, , _ 
This ointment is employed in the same cases as the simple 
- ointment. It is supposed to derive more efficacy from the ad- 
_. dition of the white hellebore, but it often excites too much 
dritation, j a 
_ UNGUENTUM VERATI. Lond. Ointment of White 
*” Hellebore. Xs 
-..€ Take of white hellebore root powdered, two ounces 5° pre- 
pared lard, eight ounces; oil of lemon, twenty minims. Mix 
them.” : 
: Uncurntum Heiiepori ALBr. Dub. Ointment of White 
- _Heilebore. <0 
<¢ Take of prepared lard, a pownd; white hellebore root in 
powder, three ounces. Make them into an ointment.” : 
These ointments: are sometimes used for the cure of psora, 
- when the smell of the sulphur ointment is objected to ; but 
_ they are less certain remedies. 


 UNGUENTUM ZINCI.: Lond. Zine Ointment. 
Take of oxide of zinc, an ounce; prepared lard, six 
OUNCES. Mix them.” 
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part. Mix.” 


balsam ; so/as to allow therf to be easily rubbed upon the skin. 


bly diluted is an usetul stimulant to foul ulcers, which it clear . 
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Gabveviin Oxtpy Zinc. 1 Edin. Ointment of aise Je fic. 
Zine. 
“ Take of angie liniment, sz 2 parts; oxide of zine, one 


Dublin. 
 & Take of ointment of white wax, a@ pound ; oxide of Zitiey 
an ounce and a half. Make them into an ointment.” 

These ointments are moderately astringent and stimulant. 
They are generally applied in chronic inflammation of the eve, 
depending on a relaxed state of the vessels: we find them Aled 


of very considerable use in sore nipples ; and for removingring- 
worm, particularly when it attacks the scalp. 7 
/ # 
LINIMEN TA, + ae ; 

\) LINIMENTS. © | a 


THESE are compositions which have the consistence of oil or 


They are ia general more active remedies than. cerates or oint- 
ments, and act as. local stimulants, relieving deep- seatgu ins 
flammations and pains. 


LINIMENTUM. ASRUGINIS. Lond. Liniment af Vo 
degris. ; . | ¥ 
<¢ Take of verdegris powdered, an ounce ; vinegar, seven fluid 
ounces; clarified honey, fourteen ounces, Dissolve the verde- 
gris im the vinegar, and strain it through a linen cloth; then 
having added the honey, boil down the mixture toa proper 
consistence.” ‘S 
Oxymev Airvernis. Dub. Oxymel of Werdegris. = 
«© Take of prepared verdegris, one ounce; wine vinegar, — 
seven fluid ounces 3 clarified honey, fourteen ounces. Dissolve 
the verdegris in the vinegar, and strain it through a linen cloth; ~~ 
add the honey, and boil the mixture to a proper thickness.” 
This preparation, which is improperly named a liniment by *_ 
the London College, is detergent and escharotic, In the above. 
state it is used for taking down fungous flesh ; and considera= ~ 


and excites to a more healthy action: It has beeti employed | aS 
a gargle in venereal ulcerations of the mouth and fauces 5 bu : 
we cannot recommend it. ey 


LINIMENTUM AMMONI LE FORT rk Load Stronger 
Liniment of Ammonia. 


* 


Hie os oi ae 
1 


£© Take of solution of ammonia, a fluid oun’ olive oil, tava 


Y fiuid ounces. Shake them together until they unite.’ 


OLEUM AMMONIATUM; vulgo, LINIMENTUM oe 


Edin. Ammoniated Oul ; commonly called, Volatile Liniment. 
‘€ Take of olive oil, two ounces; water of auimomia, two 
drachms. Mix them.” 
Linimentum Ammonta. Dub. Liniment of Ammonia. 
“Take of caustic water of ammonia, two fluid drachms ; 
olive oi!, two fluid ounces. Mix them.” 
in these preparations, a chemical union, takes place bet ween 
_ the alkali and the fixed oil, and produces a white e::, which 
is ke ept flaid by the water of the solution of ammonia. It is an 
KeHeRYH etacient! and is efficaciously employed in cynanchd 
aisillar ‘is, spread on a piece of flannel and applied round the 
throat ; and ‘to relieve rheumatic pains, rubbed upon the skin 
over the affected part, often with the addition of a litile cam- 
phor. We have found a medium proportion of solution of 
ammonia, or half a fluid ounce to two fluid ounces of oil, form 
_a preparation better fitted for general use than the above. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONIAZ CARBONATIS. Lond. 
Lintment of Carbonate of Ammonia. 

“© Take of solution of carbonate of ammonia, a fluid ounce 3 

; ‘olive oil, three fluid ounces. Shake them together unul they 
unite.” 

This preparation is also a fluid so: ap, but the combination of 
the oil and alkali is prevented from being so perfect by the car- 
bonic acid of the subcarbonate. tis also much less soluble 
in water, and after a ttle time the soapy matter separates from 
the water. It is intended for the same purposes as the strong 
linimenty which can be readily rendered as mild by the addition 

of oil; and ‘therefore this’ may be regarded as a superfluous 
; preparation. 
- _LINIMENTUM AQU CALCIS; sive, OLEUM LINI 
~CUM CALCE. Edin. Liniment of Lime- Water. 

“¢ Take of linseed oil, lime-water, of each equal parts. Mix 

them.” 
5 Lixrmwentum Caters. Dub. eae of Lime. 

“ Take of lime-water, olive oil, of each three fluid ounces, 
Mix them.” 

These are solutions of earthy soaps, formed by the chemical 

-. union of the lime’ and the oil. They are thick, of a white 
colour, and devoid of acrimony, and are very advaniaceously 
_ applied to burns and scalds. The soapy matter separates from 

the water when it is kept for a little time, and therefore it ig 
eee alway S better to PrePere it ay when itis W anted, 
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- Compound Liniment of Camphor? 
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LINIMENTUM CAMPHOR&, Lond. Liniment of 1 
Camphor. Ay NDE 
Take of camphor, half an ounce; olive oil, two fluid 
ounces. ‘Dissolve the camphor in the oil.” a. 
OveuM CAMeHoRATUM. Edin. Camphorated Oil. 
‘¢ Take of olive oil, two-ounces ; camphor, caedld OUNCE. 
Mix them so as to dissolve the camphor.” 0 | « 
OLEUM cAMPHORATUM. Dub. Camphorated GR 8 oe 
<¢ Take of camphor, half an ounce; olive oil, two fluid "a 


<* 


. 
ounces. Rub them together.” a t 
: 


These solutions of camphor i in fixed-oil are very useful em- 
brocations to unis.” swellings, sprains, bruises, and to joints 
affecte# with rheumatic pains. Mr. Ware recommends it, 
‘with the addition of half an ounce of the solution of subcars: ef 
bonate of potass, to be applied to the eye-lids night and mom- Bi 
ing in incipient amaurosis. j 


LINIMENTUM CAMPHORZE COMPOSITUM. Lond. 


: 

“ Take of camphor, two ounces; solution of ammonia, S28.” 
Jiuid ounces ; spirit of lavender, a pint. Mix the solution of 
ammonia with the spirit; then from a glass retort, by a gentle 
heat, distil a pint. Lastly, dissolve the camphor i ID ths die 
‘tilled liquor.” , 
This is a very useful stimulant application to sprains, bruises, ae 
and rheumatic. pains. It is also an excellent vehicle for intro- 
ducing opium into the habit by means of friction. Anem- ~ 
brocation composed of f3jfs of this liniment, and f3fs of tince ° 
ture, warmed and rubbed over the Seni: of the abdomen, 
very quickly allays the pains of flatulent colic. “4 


LINIMENTUM HYDRARGYRI. Lond. " Diniment of 
Mercury. 

‘¢ Take of the stronger mercurial ointment, prepared lard, 
of each four ounces ; camphor, an ounce; rectified" spirit, 

teen Mmnims ; golution ‘of ammonia, . four fluid ounces. First - 
rub the camphor with the spirit, then with the lard and mer-* 
curial ointment: lastly, drop i in gradually the solution of am- 
monia, and mix the whole.” , 

This liniment is stimulant and diséutient. It is employed 
asan embrocation to parts affected with chronic rei: pains, — 
nodes, and tophi; to indolent swellings, and to discuss mor- e 
bid collections of fluid. One drachm should be rubbed on the _ 
affected part night and morning. When largely used, it sali-* 
yates sooner than mercurial ointment. 


LINIMENTUM SAPONIS COMPOSITUM, Lond, 


Compound Soap Liniment,. ; a 


ART Ute i Liniments. kde alae 


Laat Take OF hard soap, shoe ounces ; camphor, an. ounces} su AW 
spirit of rosemary, @ pint. Dissolve the camphor in the spirit, 
then add the soap, and macerate in the heat of a sand- bath 
until they be dissolved.” - 

Tincturka SAponts ; vuled, LINIMENTUM SAPONACEUM. 
Edin. Tincture of Soap ; “commonly called, Lintment of 
Soap. 

«* Take of soap sliced, fowr ounces ; camphor, two ounces ; ° ’ 
‘volatile oil of rosemary, falf an ounce ; ; alcohol, two pounds. 
‘Digest the soap in the alcohol for three days, then add the’ 
camphor and the oil, frequently shaking the mixture.” 

~These preparations are stimulant and anodyne, and may be 


_ advantageousty applied against Jocal pains, and in bruises rub-. . 
bed upon the parts. 


TINCTURA SAPONIS ET OPII; ety LINIMEN- 

TUM ANODYNUM. Edin. Tincture of Soap and Opium 3 

commonly called dnodyne Liniment. . Re 
<¢ This is to be made in the same manner, and from the 

same ingredients, as. the other tincture of Soap; on! y adding, at 

the beginning of the process, ove ounce of opium,” 
The addition of the opium to the soap liniment rendérs it, in 


‘many cases -of rheumatism and local pains, more useful than 
the sunple liniment. 


LINIMENTUM TEREBINT HINA. Lond. Tyeeeine 
—Linwment. 
‘“« Take of cerate of resin, a pound; oil of turpentine, half 
apint. Melt. the cerate, then add to it the oil of turpentine, 
~ and mix them,’ . 
_. — This liniment was introduced into practice by Dr. Kentish, 
at the time a surgeon in Newcastle, as a dressing to hufin's 
~ immediately after ‘they happen, and until the loosening of the ' 
- eschars. Dr. Kentish’s plan was first to bathe the parts with 
 warmtoil of turpentine, and then to apply over them plasters, 
thickly spread, of this liniment; at the same time that he sup- 
ported the strength with wine, opium, and cordials. After 
the life of the parts appeared to be restored, purges were given, 
_ the cordials omitted, and mild emollient dressings applied’. 
We have had several opportunities of witnessing | the good 
* effects of this plan of treatment. 


- 
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: | 1 Essays on Burns, &c. by Edward Kentish, 1797 and 1800, 
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CaTAPLASMS. 


CATAPLASMS are in general extemporaneous preparations : 
but the two following formule are introduced into the Phar-. 
macopeeias to fix the proportions of the ingredients. 


CATAPLASMA FERMENTI. Lond. Yeast Cataplasm. — 

“¢ ‘Take of flour, a pound; yeast of beer, half a pint. Mix, 
aS the mixture to a gentle heat until it begins to 
swell.” 

The inflation is produced by the extrication of carbonic 
acid gas, on which the efficacy. of the cataplasm depends; and 
which is evolved by the heat applied to the mixture exciting 
the fermentative process. In this state it is applied to painful, 
gangrenous or foul ulcers; and soon corrects the foetor of 
the discharge, while at the same time it hastens the sloughing 
of the sores. ; 


CATAPLASMA SINAPIS. Rowt: Cataplasm: of Mys- 
tard. 

* Take. of mustard seed, lint seed, of each in powder half 
a pound; hot vinegar, a sufficient quantity. Bo them to 
the thickness of a cataplasm.” 

CATAPLASMA Stnapeos. Dub. Mustard Cchtaee 

‘¢ Take of mustard seed in powder, crumb of bread, of each 
half a pound; vinegar, a sufficient quantity. Mix them so as 
to make a cataplasm. This preparation may be rendered more _ 
acrid by adding two ounces of horse-radish finely scraped.” 

These cataplasms are powerful local stimulants an phe 
facients. T hey are to be spread on cloths to the thickness of 
about half an inch, and applied .to the soles of the feet, in the 
jow stage of typhus fever, particularly when stupor or deli- 
rium is present; and in apoplexy, coma, and other cases in 
which there isa great determination tothe head. Their rube- 
facient effects are very quickly produced, and, often so power- » 
fully as to raise blisteis on the part. Zi 
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Showtar the Proportion in which Opium and certain Prbbara- 
tions of tron, Antimony, Arsenic, and Mercury y are 
contained in some compound Medicines. 


| OPIUM. 
CONFECTIO OPH. Lond. Confection of Opium. 


Thirty- SIX grains contain one grain of opium. 


ELECTUARIUM OPIATUM:; olim, THEBATCUM. 


Edin. Opiate, formerly Thebaic, Blectuary, contains in each 


 drachm about one grain and a half of opium. 


ELECTUARIUM MIMOSZE CATECHU; olim, CON- © 


FECTIO JAPONICA, Edin,  Electuary of Catechu, for- 
merly, Japonic Confection, contains in each ounce.about two 
grains and a halfof opium: or one hundred and ninety-three 
zrains contain one grain of opium. 


ELECTUARIUM CATECHU COMPOSITUM. Dub. 
Compound Electuary of Catechu, contains ineach ounce about 
two grains and a half of purified opium, 
 PILULA SAPONIS CUM.OPIO. Lond. Pills of Soap 
and Opium. Five grains contain one grain of opium. 

PILULA OPIAT AE, olim, THEBAICA:. Edin. Opiate, 


formerly Thebaic, Pilis. Each drachm contains six grains of 


-- opium. - A pill of five grains contains half a grain of opium. 


- 


PILUL E STYRACE, Dub. Storax Pills contain, in 


five grains of the mass, one grain of purified opium. 


-PULVIS CORNU USTL CUM OPIO. Lond. Powder 


of Burnt Hartshorn with Opium. Ten grains contain one 


grain of opium. 


PULVIS CRETZ COMPOSITUS CUM OPIO. Lond. 


Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. Two scruples con- 


tain one grain of opium. 


-.PULVIS IPECACUANHA COMPOSITUS. Lond. 


Dub. Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha. Ten grains con 
; tain one grain of opium. | 


PULVIS IPECACUANHZ ET OPII; olim, PULVIS 


_ DOVER. Edin. Powder of Ipecacuanha and Opium ; for- 
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merly, Dover’s Powder. Each drachm contains six grains of 
opium, or one grain in ten grains. 

PULVIS KINO CO\UPOSITUS. Lond. Chiptaae Pow- 
der of Kino, Each scruple contains one grain of opium. 


oy aM co Rabe 


~ for the liquor is more than dombled 1 in bulk by the addition of 


grains of tartarized antimony. 
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SYRUPUS OPI. Dub. Syrtip oF Obipin, contains in one om ‘ 


fluid. ounce’ about one grain of the watery extract of opium; 


the sugar. 


| TINCTURA OPII. ta Tincture of Opium. Wine- a 


teen minims contain about atic grain of opium. 


TINCTURA OPTI; olim, LAUDANUM LIQU!I DUM. 
Edin. Tincture of ‘Opium § formerly, Liquid Laudanum, is 
madé with two scruples of opium in éach ounce of liquid, or 
each drachm should contain five grains. But one grain of 


° 


the tincture when evaporated yields only three grains and a . 
half of opium. a. 


*TINCTURA OPII. Dub. Persie of Opium, contains in 


one fluid drachm about four grains and a half of purified opium. 


TINCTURA CAMPHORA! COMPOSITA. Lond. Com- 
pound Tincture of Camphor. ‘Half a fluid ounce contains 
nearly one grain of opium.. ae ies 


TINCTURA OPTI AMMONITATA; olim, ELIXIR PA- | 
REGORICUM: Edin. Ammoniated Tincture of Opium; for-- > 
merly, Paregoric Elixir, is made with about eight grains of © 
opium 11” each ounce of liquid ; or each drachm contains . 
nearly one grain of opium. . 


TINCTURA OPI] CAMPHORATA. Dub. Camphorated - 
Tincture of Opium. Four fluid drachms and a half contain. 
nearly one grain of purified opium. 


- TINCTURA SAPONIS ET OPII; olim, LINTMEN- 
TUM OPIATUM ET. BALSAMUM ANODYNUM. 
Edin. Tincture of Soap and Opium; formerly, Opiate Lini- 


- ‘ment and Anodyne Balsam, is made with one scruple of opium 


in each. ounce of the liquid. uy 

TROCHISCY GLYCYRRHIZ CUM OPIO! Edin. 
Troches of Liquorice with bone” Each drachm contains | 
nearly one grain of opium. ba 


IRON. . as ee 

TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI CUM ALCOHOL. gia 
Dub. Tincture of Acetate of Iron with Alcohol. Each fluid” dee: 
drachm contains about one grain of dry acetate of iron. Apes 


ANTIMONY. — - re 
“LIQUOR ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. Land. Silution | 
of Tartarized Antimony; contains in each fluid ounce two 
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il ie MERCURY. 


EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Edin. Mercurial | 


Plaster. Each drachm contains about sixteen grains of mere 
 cury, ‘(fifteen grains, Lond.) 


HYDRARGYRUS CUM MAGNESIA. Dub. Mercury 


with Magnesia. ‘Three grains contain two of mercury. 


LIQUOR 'HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. Lond. 


| Solution of Oxymuriate of Mercury. One fluid eunce con- 
~ tains half a grain of oxymuriate of mercury, | ‘ m pies 
PILULZA. HYDRARGYRI.. Lond... Dubs Mercurial 
Pitls.. Three grains contain one grain of mercury.” 
~ PILULA HYDRARGYRI. Edin... Mercurial Pills. 
Each drachm contains fifteen orains of mercury. Each. pill 
contains one orain of mercury. 


¢ 


| Pills of Submuriate of Mercury. About five grains contain, 
one grain of submuriate of mercary. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI FORTIUS. Lond. 
Dub. Stronger Mercurial Oiniment. Two.drachms. contain 
on: drachm of mercury. 


*-UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI .MITIUS. Lond. . 


’ Weaker Mercurial Ointment. Six drachms contain one 
drachm of mercury. i | 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI. Edin. Mercurial 

_. Ointment. Each drachm contains twelve grains of mercury ; 

made with double the quantity of mercury, each drachm con- 
. tains twenty-four grains. 


~~ UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI F ORTIUS. 
Edin. Stronger Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. Each’ 
_ drachm contains four grains of mercury and eight grains _ of 
nitrous acid, 
UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. 
Edins “Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Mercury. Each 


he scruple contains half a grain of mercury and one etain of 
nitrous acid. 


ARSENIC. _ 


LIQUOR ARSENICALIS. Lond. Arsenical Solution, 
| ‘One fluid ounce contains four grains of oxide of arsenic, 


f : : | | 71 Sage 
é VINUM TARTRITIS ANTIMONII. Edin. Wine of — 


_ Tartrite of Antimony, contains in each ounce two grains of 
' tartrite of poupiny (formerly tartar emetic. ) 


PILULA. HYDRARGYRI ‘SUBMURIATIS. Lonth é 
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Showing to what Name of the former Roadie Pharmacopoeia : P, 


‘ 
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‘New Names. 


ABIETISresina . . . 
Absinthiam . "2° 1. 
Acacie gummi. . . 
Acetosa yy oa 
Acidum aceticum . . 
bepzoicum . 
nitricum .. 
sulpburicam . 
ZEther rectificatus . 
Aloes spicate extractum. 


Ammionize murias . . 
—— subcarbonas 
Anthemidis flores. . 
Antimonii sulphuretura, 
‘sulphuretum 
ABU ga Piette) 
Argentinitras . .. 
Armoracie radix’. 


Beato we aS. 


Calamisradix ~. us oc 


Calamita’’ *.7 ees 


Calumbe radix... 
Camboyia) «0 F% 
Canella cortex... 
Capsici bacce . . . 


Caryophyli. . . . 


Cassie pulpa . .... 
Crstofetion ow 7 ah 2 


Ceratum plumbi compositum . 


S——resine .., 
Cetaceum ASN SS sy 


- vulgaris extractum Bi Ne 
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A. VW rane 
Former Names. Bess : 
».. Lhus aay 
Absinthium vulgare 
» . . Arabicum gummi’ weary F 
Acetosa pratensis } 
Acetum distillatum*> = 
Flores benzoes — | a 
Acidum nitrosum ie 
Vitriolicum 1 ) 
fe ther vitriolicus i aia 
Alée socotorina, succus spissatus 
— bar badensis, SUCEUS Spissatus 
Sal ammoniacus . *. 
Ammonia preeparata 
Chamexmelum, jlos simplex 
Antimonium y 


e* 


ee ~ } Sulphur antimonii preecipitatum Bese 


ve 


_ Argeatum nitratum “ve 
Raphanus rusticanus, radir, sy! 
fas fs } 3 
Benzoe. . 7 a a 


Calamué aromaticus, radix Ne bi 
Lapis calaminaris ‘ « Se 
Columba, radix a 
Gambogia ss 
Canella alba, cortex 
Piper indicum, eapsula 
Caryophyllus aromatics, ia | ie 
pium immaturum — ~ é 
Cassia fistulatis, fructus et a 
Castoreum rossicum Y's ae 
i ‘eratum lithargyri- acetati compo: 
situm % 


e ve e 


. ° . 


° e e 


- . « Unguentum resine flavee +. 
weenie " Spermaceti 
. aieker) ts 
+ \ 


a 


Cuprisulphas . 


Feeniculisemina .. . 


A 4 yo eo Se Poe ae 


n 3 a 
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- New Names. 

Cinehonez lancifolize cortex . 
cordifolize cortex . 
— oblongifoliz cortex 
Coccuss yin. 


° . e 


Confectio aurantii . . 


cassie . 
ODI. eS BNO? (6 
rose canine . . 
ros gallice . . 
scammonez . 
senne . . . 
Contifolia oe. 6564) RM 
Copaiba . . . 


Cuspariz cortex 
Cydoniz semina .' 


Decoctum cydonie .. . 
malyz compositum 
papaveris . ... 


eaters poma .. . ip eiew 


Emplastrum cere . . . . 


—————— hydrargyri . . 


drargyro 
ais ts . picis Burgundiczcom- 
————— picis compositum . { . 
POSUDY Yee ee aR me 

—lytte 9. ive aius ——— cantharidis 

—plumbi ... . —_—_—--——— lithargyri 
—_—_—-— resine 2 ee oe lithargyri cum resina. 

F. 

Ferri sulphas . . . . ... Ferrum vitriolatum 
Ferrum ammoniatum. . . . -———— ammoniacale 


Hellebori feetidi folia. . . 
_Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydum . 


oxydum rubrum 
—oxymurias . . 
ee SUDMUTIAS 


——L- 


galbani compositum 


te 
/ 
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Former NAmgs, 
. Cinchone cortex 
.. Fulgd Cortex flavus 
Vulgd Cortex raber 
. Coccinella 
Conserva aurantii hispaliensis core 
{ ticis exterioris - 
. Electuarium cassie 
. Confectio opiate 
Conserva cynosbati 
— rose 
. Electuarium scammonii 
— senne 
Cicuta, herba : 
- Balsamum copaiva 
. Vitriolum ceruleum 
. Vulgd Cortex angusturz 
. Cydonii malus, semen, 


D. 


- Mucilago seminis cydonii mali 
. Decoctum pro enemate 
fomento, 


E. 


. Cucumisagrestis, fructus recens 
. Emplastrum cere compositum 


| ote a lithargyri cum hy- 


. Feeniculumdulee, semen. 


Bi. 


. Helleboraster, folium 

. Hydrargyrus nitratus ruber 
calcinatus 
muriatus 


. Calomelas 


—sulphuretum robrum Hydrargyrus sulphuratus ruber 
_ Hydrargyrus pracipitatus albus : 


. Calx hydrargyri alba, 


3A 
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Former Namss. 
hp 
Jalapium, radix. 
L. 


Linimentum ammoniz carbonatis Lidicnentean ammoniz 


Lini usitatissimi semina 


Liquor aluminis compositus . 


we——— ammonix. . .. 
———. ammoniz acetatis . 
———- antimonii tartarizati . 
me CAICIS oe on Ale 
——— cupri ammoniati. . 

plumbiacetatis . . 


potasse . ae 
Dey eo yeh see | the a ae 


1 EE ig Bie A pee ga ta 
Magnesiz carbonas .. . 
—sulphas . .. . 
IVERTEROLOMTD Soho Criathh'e ts 
Mentha piperita . . . . 
WITS AL Ay aed 
Menyanthes, 2... 6. 
Misturaamygdale,. . . . 
ammoniaci . >. 
assafoctide . . . 
camphore. . . . 
——-crete . . 2. 
guaiaci. .). 
moschi yew og 


wae 


Oleum ethereum. ..:. . 
ey succini e e e ° 


xymiel see aiuelanonne oy \16 ° 


Papaveris somniferi capsule . 
Pilulz saponis cum opio. . 
scilla@ composite . 

. Pix arida 
Plumbi superacetas ... . 
carbonas. "a. 
oxydum semivitreum 
Potassacumcalee : . . . 


. . ° ° a ° 


plumbi acetatis dilutus 


Oxymel zruginis 

Linum, semen 

Aqua aluminis composita 
—-— ammone pure 
ammoniz acetate , 
Vinum antimonii tartarizati 
Agua calcis 

cupri ammoniati - 


_—— jithargyri acetati 
—— lithargyri acetati composita 


—— kali puri 
Cantharis. 


M. 


Magnesia usta 

alba 
vitriolata 
Marrubium album 
Mentha piperitis 
sativa 
Trifol um paludosum 
Lac amygdale 

—— ammoniaci 
—— assafcetidee 
Mistura camphorata 
cretacea 
Lac guaiaci 

Mistura moschata. 


O. 


Oleum vini 
-. succini rectificatuns 
Mel acetatum. 


Ue 


Papaver album, capsula 
Pilule opii 

~— scillze 

Pix Burgundica 
Cerussa acetata 
Cerussa 

Lithargyrus 


Calx cum kali puro - \ 


SS VAN 
é 


its f nf ‘ A c ; 4 “ 


oe ea * 
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“Potassafusa. . . . . . . Kali purum 


impura . . . . . Cineres clavellati 
Potasse acetas . . . . ... Kaliacetatum 
BTS yo cnt | ie. cal ania wae NELPOANTS 
subearbonas . . . . Kali preparatum 


seen CATEFAS ae lw. tartarizatum 
Sulphass TS vitriolatum 
sulphuretim’ 2. sulphuratum 


supertartras . . . . Tartaricrystalli 
Pterocarpi lignum . . . . . Santalum rubrum, dignum 
Pulvisaloes compositus . . . Pulvis aloes cum guaiaco 
— cinnamomi compositus - aromaticus 

cornu usticumopio . . - opiatus. 


R, 


Rheeados petala. . . . . . Papavererraticum, flos 
Rhamni bacce . . . . . . Spinacervina, bacca 

Rhei radix 0 Rhabarbarom, radix 
Rose canine pulpa . . . . Cynosbatus, fructus 
centifoliz petala . . . Rosa Damascena, petalune 
-——— Gallice petala_. ... . rubra, petalum. 


\ 


S. : 


Saccharum . . .°. . «+. Saccharum non purificatum 
Scammoneez gummi resina . . Scammonium, gummi resina 
Senegas radix». Jace: «4 Seneka, radix Hi 
Serpentariz radix. . . . . Serpentaria virginiana, radix 
Sodaimpura . . . . .... Barilla 

tartarizata . . =. . . Natron tartarizatum 

SOGe horas. oes ea OP Borax 

morias ) 4)... ./Sal muriaticus 


-———- sulphas . . 9... . Natron vitriolatum 


subcarbonas.°. 9... preparatum 
Spartii cacumina®. . %  . . Genista, cacumen 
Spiritus camphore . . . . Spiritus camphoratus 
rectificatus . . . . ———— vinosus rectificatus 
tenhion airy ey Beye, — vinosus tenuior 


Sulphur lotum .). . .). .—- Flores sulphuris loti 
sublimatum . . . - Sulphuris flores Mh 
Syrupusaurantii . . =. . . Syrupuscorticis aurantit 


Jin OB ee PELOe TS ms ——— limonis succi_ 
WOVAVETIA Lg net ont papaveris albi s 
m———— theados . 2. 1. erratici. 
T. 


Terebinthina canadensis . . . Balsamum canadense 

Tinctura camphore composita  Tinctura opii camphorata 

~ ferrimuriatis .. . . —— ferzi muriati. 
3AQ 


~ 
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Veratriradix . 4 . .° °°. Helleborus albus, radzx 


Unguentum picis liquide . 2 . Unguentum picis 
—- cetacel’."s-y spermatis ceti. 


ViNchosyonm ... Baca tata de Zincum calcinatum 
———suilphas . 26... ———— vitriolatum., 


ne 


TABL E. 


OF 


FORMER NAMES: 


Showing to what Name of the present London Phar macop eit | 


each belongs. 


‘ail Eva 

Former Names. New Nans. 
AgsINTHIUM vulgare . . . Absinthium 
Acetosa pratensis... . .: .. .. sAcetosa Sea 
Acetum distillatuum . . .. .  Acidum aceticum 
Acidum nitrosum, .. . nitricum 

vitriolicum. .. ....,...————— sulphuricum 
féther vitriolicus . ... .. ...,.»Atther rectificatus ,.. 
Aloe barbadensis ... ..,.. . .Aloes vulgaris extractum 
—-— socotorina << . «6 « Spicatee extractum 
Ammonia preparata . . «>, Ammoniz carbonas, 
.. Antimonii sulphuretuma 
Aqua aluminis composita .., Liquor aluminis compositus 


Fd 


ammonie pure. . é — ammoniz 

ammonie acetate . . .  —-—-—ammonie acetatis 

CAlCi$, «ssi why yew vee ee va calcis 

cupriammoniati . . . ——-cupri ammoniati 
-——- lithargyri acetati . . . ——-— plumbziacetatis 
—— lithargyri acetaté composita plumbi acetatis dilutus 
ce de ty OA eas aan — potassae Pas 
Arabicum gummi. . < . % Acaciz gummi r 
Argentum pitratum . . . . . Argenti nitras. Y : 


‘ 
: a ee) 

y — vite kame 

a eee ao 
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Balsamum canadense ati 
CODA E <9 nl, 
ULE OE RS 
Bengoe tke telat 
Re sy ea a gg 


Calamus aromaticus, radix . 
Calomelas® 3h #05 +8 dene 
Calx cum kalipuro ... . 
hydrargyrialba . .. 
Canella alba, corlez ... « 
Pee Sa a 


Caryophyllus aromatica, pericar 


plum immaturum . - 
Cassia fistularis, fructus... 
Castoreum rosicum-. . . 
Ceratum lithargyri acetati com- 

Sema cok Sot ver 
NMEA Re Mg aN eke e 
Cerussa acetata. . . : 
Chamoemelum, fos simplest : 
Cicuta;-feenhe: riick ann 
Cinchona, contém:nvrxe os 
\ flava, 0 
—— ruler . . 


. Cineres.clayeliatt .°. 6 . 


COCOMIM I. ge Ls 
Colina radiz:. 6 ina. 


. 


’ 


New Names. 


Terebinthina canadensis _ 
Copaiba. 

Soda impura. 
Benzoinum 

Sodz boras, 


C. 


Calami radix 


Hydrargyri submurias - a 


Potassa cum calce 

Hydrargyrus praecipitatus albus 
Canellze cortex 

Lytta 


Sy. Caryophylli 


Cassie pulpa 
Te astoreur 


t Ceratum Se compositum 


Plumbi carbonas 

—— superacetas: -o\eowiie 
Anthemidis flores 

Conii folia , 
Cinchone lancifoliz cortex 
cordifoliz cortex 

~ oblongitolize cortex 


Potassa impura 


Coccus ‘| 


-Calumbe radix | 


Conserva aurantii hispalensis 2 


“§ 


corticis exterioris . .. 
—cynosbati . . . 
m= FOS . BRIE ON 
Tonfectio opiata’ = .’) nee) 
Cortex.angusturaediimi ) #. 


Cucumis agrestis, fructus recens 


Cydonia malus, semen. . -. 
Cynosbatus, fructus . 4s 


Decoctum proenemate . . 
-—fomento .-. 


a 


Eleetuarium Cassie =..." '. 
ioe kee SMA MAOnIT “S| 
——— sen 5... 
Emplastram cantharidis . . 


Confectio aurantii 


rose canine 
——~ gallicz 
opii 
Cusparize cortex 
Elaterii poma 
Cydoniz semina 
Rose caninz pulpa. 


1). 


Decoctum malyxe compositum 
papaveris, 


K. 


Confectio cassiz =, 

—+—_—— scammonez 
sennse 

Pupinnremesien 
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Formnr NamEs. 
Emplastrum lithargyri ier hee * 


—_——— lithargyri cum resina 


— cere compositum 


— lithargyri cum hy- 
drargyro .. sie 


compositum. . . 


Ferrum vitriolatum . . . © 


ammoniacale erg te ee 

Flores DenZ06s Oe ae, 

—sulphuris loti - 3 

Foeniculum dulce, semen. . . 
j ‘ ‘il 5 


Crambogia 45; ee teres so 
Genista, cacumen 2.7%") 


Helleboraster, folium. . . « 
Helleborus albus, radiz . . 
Hydrargyrus calcinatus .. 

-—muriatus. 2 . : 
—nitratus ruber . ; 
sulphuratus ruber . 


——— 


— 


Salapium, rade... 


~ 


Kali acetatum . . . . 
PUTO TP ee ded hes 
—— preparatum 
sulphuratum. . 
tartarizatum sie bi 2, Woke 
yitriolators (se Sithe hs ee 


Lac amygdale . 
-———ammoniaci soe se 
i= assafectidze. . 6 +) + % 
—=guaiaci. - 2. 1 ee 
Lapis calamimaris. «- . . . 
Linimentum ammonie . . . 
Einum, semen”... 6 ss 


Lythargyrus  . «1 we 


ry 
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— lithargyricompositum 


} 


—+—__—_—.  picis Bureundice 


~ 


New Names. 
Emplastrum plumbi 
— resinz 
— cere a 
— galbani compositum 


hydrargyri 


— picis compositum. 


F. 


Ferri sulphas 

Ferrum ammoniatum 
Acidum benzoicum — 
Suiphar-lotum 
Feeniculi semina. 


G, 


Cambogia 
Spartil cacumina. 


H. 


Hellebori foetidi folia 

Veratri radix» 

Hydrargyri oxydum rubrum 

- oxymurias 

- Hitrico-oxydum 

- sulphuretum rubrurr. 


J. 

Jalapz radix. 
K. 

Potassz acetas 


Potassa fusa ye 
Potasse subcarbonas . 


sulphuretun> 5 ; 
tartras 
sulphas. 
L. ; Oi am 

Mistura amygdalee ; 
ammoniaci 
assafcetide 

— —- guaiaci 

Calamina 


Linimentum ammoniz carbonatis 
Lini usitatissimi semina ; 
Plumbi oxydum senivitreum. = 


ForMER NaMEs. 


Magnesia alba... . 1 
eee USlS SiR 
yitriolafaies*. 3-4 
Marrubium album. . . . 
Mer acetatuny 2 sas 
Mentha piperitis -. 2°. -. 
sativa... Hg Bake 
Mistura camphorata . . . 
cretacea a Writ ss 
moschata finery 
Mucilago seminis cydonii mali 


g 


Natron preparatum . . . 
tartarizatuma ) 6) 6. 
Vilriolattin 4 (reece 
Watters. sa eae 


Oleum succini rectificatum . 
Oxymel zruginis . . . . 


Papaver album), capsula .  . 
erraticum, flop . . 
PUI ONE Hy os a es od 

——scille . . . . 
Pix Burgundied 8 si os 
Pulvi: aloes cum guaiaca, 
-aromaticus. . . . 
——-—opitus . 6. .« 1. 


Raphanus rusticanus, radix . 
Rhabarbarum, radir . . . 
Rosa Damascena, petalum: . 
rubra, petulum . . . 


Saccharum non purificatum . 
sal ammoniacus. .°. |.) . 
—-cCOMmnu Cervi «see 
ee MONNANEUB a ea ea 
Santalumrubruny . %° 2°. 
Scammonium, gummi-resina 

peneka,7vadir’*.° . °°.) ws 
Serpentaria virginica, radix . 
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New Nimes. 


M. 


Magnesiz carbonas 


- Magnesia 


Magnesiz sulphas 
Marrubium 
Oxymel 

Mentha piperita 
viridis 
Mistura camphore 
crete 
moschi 
Decoctum cydoniz. 


N. 


Sodz subcarbonas 
Soda tartarizata 
Sodze sulphas 
Potassse nitras. 


O. 


Oleum succini 
Linimentum zruginis. 


P. 


Papaveris somniferi capsule 
Rhoeados petal 

Piluize saponis cum opio 

— scillag composita 

Pix arida 

Pulvis aloes compositus | 
— cinnamomi compositus 
— cornu usti cum opio, 


R. 


Armoracia radix 
Rhe: radix 

Rosz centifoliz petala 
gallice peiala, 


Ss 
Saccharum 
Ammoniz murias 
—-— carbonas 
Sodze murias 
‘Pterocarpi lignum 
Scammonee gummi-resina 
Senege radix 
Serpentarix radix 
a 
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Former Names. © New Nags. 

Spermaceti: 3". se) Metaceutn 

- Spinacervina, bacca . . . . Rhamnibacce _, 

Spiritus camphoratus .. « . . Spiritus camphor | 5 


vinosus rectificatus . . — rectificatus ‘ 
vinosus tenuior . . . tenuior 
aut vi bri Antimonii ipita. 
Sulphur antimonii preecipitatum { a oe amma neg gaat 
Sulphuris flores . . . . . Sulphursublimatum ; 
Syrupus corticis aurantii’, . . Syrupus aurantii ; 
-limonis succi wine h—-—- limonis 
~ papaverisalbi .°. «. - papaveris 
I mas usa erratici . . ———- rheados, 
| 


Tartaricrystalli. . . ... . Potassz supertartras 
Tinctura opii camphorata’ . . Tinctura camphor: composita 


—ferrimuriati, . 9... —- ferri muriatis 
Gis hi cay ae ; . .  Abietis resina 
Trifelium paludosum, iia . Menyanthes. 
4 V. 


Vinum antimonii tartarizati .. . Liquor antimonii tartarizati 
Vitriolum ceruleum . . . . Cuprisulphas 

Unguentum picis . . . . . Unguentum picis liquide 
—- resine flave . . Ceratum resinz flave 

—- spermatisceti . . Unguentum cetacei. 


. ; “a ‘6 


| Z. 
Zincum calcinatum . . . . Zinci oxydum 
Withiolatim «. «<n 7 sulphas.* .  « 


* 


* This ‘Table and the foregoing are copied from Dr. Powell’s Tranglation of 
the London Pharmacopeia. 
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from rain water. \ 


APPENDIX. 


cin ooo 0 
OF WATER. 


W aren is an agent of great importance, independent of the part it sustains in 
the magnificent operations of Nature. Its efficacy in the cure of diseases is in- 
dubitable; yet it is not admitted into the list of materia medica of any of the 
British Pharmacopeeias, either in the ‘state in which it is most commonly pro- 
cured, or that in which it holds in solution substances from which it receives 
new properties, and is rendered capable of producing important changes in the 
animal ceeconomy. * In the first state it is denominated comMON WATER ; in the 


_second, MINERAL WATER: and under both of-these forms, it is necessary that 


its qualities and effects should be known to the medical practitioner. 


I. COMMON WATER. | 


_The usual appearance of water is too well known to require description, It 
retains its fluidity under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, at any de- 
gree of temperature between 32 and 212°: but under 32° it’crystallizes and be- 
comes solid, or is changed into ice; and above 212° assumes an aériform charac- 
ter, or becomes steam, expanding to 2000 times its ordinary bulk. One cubic 
inch of pure water at 60°, and under a pressure of the atmosphere indicated by 
30° of the barometer, weighs 252:422 grains, or J, th of a grain less than two 
hundred and fifty-two grains and a half. ‘ 

Although water is almost universally diffused over the surface of the earth, 
yet it isnot found perfectly pure in any place; which is owing to its great sol- 
vent powers enabling it to take up a portion of many things with which it 
must come into contact in its natural state. These impregnations, however, 
are not sufficient in general to give it any very sensible taste or odour, or to 
render it unfit for the ordinary purposes of life; and it is in this state that com- 
mon water is usually obtained. Common water varies considerably according 
to the source whence it is derived, and other circumstances; but all the va- 
rieties may be reduced under the three following heads: 
Oi 1, Rain Water—Aqua pluvialis. 

2. Spring Water — Aqua fontana. 
3. River Water—Aqua fluviatilis. * 

1, Rain waTeR is the purest kind of natural water; but it, nevertheless, 
contains in solution, in every 100 cubic inches, about 34 cubic inches of air, ra- 
ther more oxygenous than common atmospherical air, and about one cubic inch 
of carbonic acid gas,-besides minute portions of carbonate of lime and muriate 
of lime. Its specific gravity scarcely differs from that of distilled water; and 
after precipitating the muriate of lime, by dropping into it a little barytic water, 
and exposing it to the atmosphere until the precipitate be totally deposited, it is 


‘sufficiently pure for most pharmaceutical purposes'. When rain water, khow- 


ever, is collected in towns, or from the roofs of houses, it contains a small por- 
tion of sulphate of lime, soot, and other impurities, and requires to be boiled and 


filtered before dropping in the barytic water. 
Snow water, when newly melted, is destitute of air; but when allowed ‘to re. 


- main for some time exposed to the atmosphere, it dves not differ in its qualities 


: 


1 Morveau; Annales de Chimie, xxiv. 320. 
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2. Spring wATER, if it has not filtered through a very soluble soil, is almost 
as pure as rain water. The best springs are those which rise through sand or 
gravel, at a small depth. It generally contains, besides the above-mentioned 
ingredients, a small portion of muriate of soda. Bie. 6 ee 

Well or pump weter, which is spring water obtained by digging to a consi- 


derable depth, is by no means so pure. _ It is commonly distinguished by a pro- — 


perty named hardness, implying an incapability of dissolving soap *; which 1s 
owing to its containing many earthy sults, the principal of which 1s sulphate of 
lime. Many of the foreign ingredients contained in hard water are simply sus~ 
pended in it; for pump water is rendered softer and purer by only passing it 
through a filtering stone. ‘The best mode of freeing hard water ot its earthy 
salts, is first to boil it; then, after it has cooled, to drop into it an alkaline car- 
bonate; and lastly, to filter it. It cannot be employed for pharmaceutical pur- 
poses. F ot 
3. River water, when the stream is rapid, and runs over a pebbly or sili- 
ceous channel, is as pure as the softer spring water; but when the current 1s 
slow, and the bed clayey, it approaches nearer to the nature of well water, and 
frequently contains putrefied vegetable and animal matters, as is generally the 
case in the water of lakes and marshes. at a) 

Such are the foreign ingredients contained in common water. Boiling frees it 
from air and gasés, aud precipitates many of the earthy salts; but distillation 
in glass vessels frees it entirely from them, and it is obtained almost perfectly 
pure, transparent, colourless, insipid, and inodorous. billy bie a 

The varieties of water enumerated above may be almost indiscriminately em= 
ployed as diluents, the small proporiion of foreign ingredients they contain, oc- 
casioning no difference in their diluent properties, When the quantity of sul- 
phate of lime and alumisfous matter, however, is very considerable, as is the 
case in many pump waters, there is some reason for concluding that deleterious 
effects may arise from the use of the water; although it may be doubted whe- 
ther the scrophulous and glandular swellings, peculiar to some populous towns, 
van be justly ascribed to this cause 3. Even a few of the waters which are re- 
garded as mineral waters owe more to the diluent property of the water for 
their efficacy, than to the impregnations they contain. This 1s particularly the 

"case with the Malvern spring, which has been found to contain very little fo- 
reign matter. The diluting power of water is much modified by temperature; 
warm er tepid water being a much better diluent than cold water. 

The medicinal properties of water as a diluent were well known to the an- 
cients; and cold water, used asa drink in fevers, was the principal remedy of 
the father of physicin these complaints. ‘The temperature of 60° is the proper 
degree, when it 1s intended that water should produce its diluent effects without 
the aid of heat. Under 45° it producesa sedative and astringent effect; above 60° 
and under 100°, it relaxes the fibres of the stomach, and is apt to induce nausea, 
particularly when bulkis added to this range of temperature; but at a higher 
temperature, the stimulus of heat, in‘the same manner as the addition of other 
stimulauts, prevents that effect. Siniple water may supersede the use of all 
other diluents; but animal «nd vegetable infusions are generally employed, or 
toast and water (infusum panis tostt), which is more agrecable t6 most palates, 
and is an excellent diluent in fevers and inflammatory «- seases. ‘The tempera- 
ture of water as a diluent should be regulated by the nature of the disease: in 
internal hemorrhagies the temperature should not exceed 45°, but it may be*60° 
in fevers; uuless in the cold stage of the paroxysm of fever, when thirst should 


! 

1 The water conveyed to Hodsdon in Hertfordshire rises through a fine white 
sand, and is so pure that Dr. Hales atlirnis it left no incrustation in a boiler 
which had been in constant use for fifteen years. Stutical Essays, i. 242. 

? Soap when agitated with hard water is decomposed; the alkali of the soap 
uniting with the acid of the earthy salts, while the oil and earths combine, and 
form new nearly insoluble soaps, which swim ina cufdy form on the surface of 
the water. : 

3 Percival ascribes the glandular swellings common in Manchester to this 
ccuse. See Essays, i, 291, ~ abut ye ea eT 
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be allayed by tepid or warm water, or other bland fluids: and the same pre- 
caution is necessary when the sweat has become general and profuse. In cases 
in which there exists a morbid increase of bile disturbing thé functions of the 
stomach and irritating the bowels, the temperature of the water used as drink 
may be from 90° to 114°; and in some cases of dyspepsia, which are attended 
with the sensation of coldness at the stomach, and with cold extremities, a cup.- 
ful of water, taken as hot as it can be drunk, affords very considerable relief. 
In cases.of redundant bile, by drinking half a pint of tepid water every morn- 
ing before breakfast, and taking immediately aiterwards moderate exercise, the 
acrid bile is diluted, and its passage through che bowels assisted, without the ir- 
ritation, which in its undiluted state it always excites ; and it produces the same 
benefit in cholera morbus in. the commencement of the disease, the stomach 
being rendered by it more fit to receive opiates and other remedies. Some me- 
dicines, as sudorifics, diuretics, and emetics, scarcely produce their effects, unless 
their operation be assisted by copious dilution with water, or watery fluids. 
_ Water ts also an external remedy of great importance, but its effects are much 
modified by the degree of temperature at which it is applied. 
CoLp waTER, or of a temperature under 70°, gives the sensation of cold 
to the skin. and is applied under the form of bath and of affusiom 
_ The cold bath, when the body is immersed init, first induces the sensation of 
cold, excites shivering, readers the skin pale, and contracts it so as to pra- 
duce the papillous appearance denominated goose skin (cvtis anserina); the re- 
spiration at the same time is quickened and rendered irregular, producing sob- 
bing; and the pulse is diminished in force and velocity; but is also rendered 
firmer ard more regular. If the immersion be not long continued, reaciion 
takes place on coming out of the bath, a glow, or agreeable sensation of heat, is 
felt over the whole body, the tone and vigour of the muscles are increased, a 
buoyancy of spirit and aptitude for-action succeed, anda sense of general re- 
freshment is experienced by the bather. ‘The protraction, however, of the 
immersion for a considerable space of time, particularly if the temperature of 
the bath be under 50°, is not followed by this reaction, but the cold water ope- 
rates as a powerful sedative; the action of the heart and arteries becomes lan- 
guid, the pulse ceases at the wrist, the animal heat is rapidly diminished, and a 
sensation of coldness at the stomach is felt, which is succeeded by faintness, de- 
lirium, torpor, and death.. Sometimes these unpleasant effects are experienced 
in some degree, even when the immersion is not protracted, and the tempera- 
ture of the bath is not under 60°; in which case cold-bathing proves always 
hurtful, and ought not to be repeated: but when the contrary effects are expe- 
rienced; it is found to be useful in many diseases of debility, particularly in scro- 
phula, if the water ‘be impregnated with salt; or sea-bathing be resorted to. 
The use of cold water as a general bath is never employed with a view of pro- 
ducing its sedative effects; but for this purpose is partially applied, either by the 
immersion of the affected parts, or by means of ‘cloths dipped in very cold wa- 
ter, and laid over or near the parts. It is used asa remedy in uterine active 
hemorrhagies, burns and scalds, and in local inflammations even when arising 
from general disease, as gout and acute rheumatism, when the surface of the 
ained part appears red and inflamed. 
‘The cold affusion, or the suddenly pouring cold water over the whole surface 
of the body, operates as a powerful stimulant, although its effects as such are of 
hgftduration. They are produced by the suddenness of the application affecting 
the nervous energy, and by the shock rousing the dormant sensibility, so as to 
induce a new action, as it were, of the nervous system, dissolving the spasm on 
the extreme vessels of the surface, carrying off a large portion of morbid heat 
by general evaporation, and the remainder by insensible perspiration; thence 
restoring the healthy action of the exhalants and the capillaries. In typhus fe- 
ver this mode of applying cold water has been productive of the best effects. It 
should be applied in the first hot stage of the disease, if possible, and repeated 
every time the morbid heat returns. If the water can be impregnated with 
salt,.so much the better; but when the disease is advanced, its temperature 
_ should not be more than 26°" under the heat ofthe body. It often stops suddenly 
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the disease, if it be used during the three first days, and sometimes so late even 
as the fifth; but after this period it can be regarded as an useful auxiliary only 
when properly used. _ In tetanus, Currie affirms! that the cold affusion also 
proves useful, particularly, when the shock is considerable, and applied during 
the presence of the convulsions. It is, however, in idiopathic tetanus ouly that 
it proves useful, no advantage being obtained from using it in tetanus arising 
from wounds*. Its utility has also been proved in many of the exanthemata ; 
for instance, during the hot stage of the eruptive fever of small-pox; and, we 
can bear ample testimony to its efficacy in scarlatina maligna, when the heat 
rises to above 1009.3 This remedy, however, is productive of much mischief 
when misapplied; and therefore it is necessary to observe that it is contraindi- 
cated inthe cold stage of fevers, and when a sense of chilliness is present, al- 
though the thermometer indicate the real heat to be more than natural. It is 
also improper in fevers, when diarrhoea er dysentery are present; after the 
sweating stage in intermittents is formed; after the eruption is completely 
formed in confluert small-pox ; and in symptomatic fever occasioned by great 
local inflammation. ‘The cold affusion, in the form of the shower-bath, is ad- 
vantageously employed as a stimulant and tonic in diseases of general debility, 
when no fever or increased heat is present. | 
WakM WATER, or of atemperature from 79° to 100°, gives the sensation 
of warmth to the body, and is applied both locally and generally, in the form of 
vapour, fomentation, and bath. Water is found in a state of nature combined 
with different quantities of caloric within the above range of temperature... In 
the Buxton hot springs the temperature is about 82°: at Bristol it is from 76° 
to 84°; and at Bath the range is from 110° te 114°.4 The necessary degree of 
temperature, however, is generally obtained bv artificially heating the water. 
The general application af warm water is obtained by means of baths. When 

the greater part of the entire body is immersed, the water constitutes properly 
a bath (Lalneum) ; but when half only is immersed, itis a half bath (semzcupium). 
These may be either . 

a. The hot bath (lalnewm calidum), from 97° to 100° _ 

b. The tepid bath (Lalneum tepidum), from 62° to 90°, 

c. The vapour bath (Lalneum vaporis). 3 
The two first differ in temperature only; but the last, kom the water being 
applied ina very minutely divided state, acts with much greater effect than water 
in the liquid form. ‘The operation of the first of these forms of applying water is 
stimulant; it augments the action of the beart and arteries, renders the skin red, 
quickens respiration, and produces a copious flow of sweat: *but the others, al- 
thaugh they excite the sensation of heat, yet lessen the frequency of the pulse, 
relax powerfully the skin and simple solids, and diminish generally increased ex 
citement. It has been a question of some interest, whether water be ever taken 
info the body by the cutaneous absorbents? ‘That it is taken in has been de- 
nied by many philosophers, and facts brought forward to support the opinion. 
Dr. Currie and Dr. Pearson, after half an hour’s immersion in the Buxton bath, 
at 82°, found that the weight of the body was rather diminished than increased ; 
and in a case of disphagia, in which neither food nor drink was taken by the 
mouth for a considerable time, the patient, when put inta the tepid bath, felt 
his thirst alleviated, and received much comfort, without his weight being at 
allincreased. Dr. Currie supposed that the abatement of thirst in this case 
arose from the relaxation of the exhalants of the surface produced. by the bath, 
and those of the stomach sympathizing: and that although the exhalants ter- 
minate by open months which pierce the epidermis, yet as the mouths of the 


1 Reports on Cold Water, 1, 138. 2 Jbid. i. 159, * 

3 Currie gives the following results of the affusion:—The heat of the bodw in 
fever as indicated by the thermometer being 103, was by it reduced to 98 in half 
an hour; and the pulse from 112 to 80 beats, (vol. 1. 22.): the heat 101 was re- 
duced to 99; and the pulse from 112 to 98 in the same time. The heat 106 

“wyas'reduced to 98 3 and the pulse from 130 to 90, (Vol. i. 46.) 


4 The temperature of the Cress Bath pump is 110°; the King’s Bath, 112°; 


and the Hot Bath, 1149 
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absorbents terminate under it, and do.not come into contact with the open air; 

so while the epidermis remains unirritated and entire, no absorption of fluid 
can therefore take place from the surface. Many experiments made by Seguin. 
are also in favour of the opinion that no cutaneous absorption is effected in the 
bath. Among others, he immersed venereal patients in baths containing oxy- 
muriate of mercury in solution, and found that while thé cuticle remained en- 
tire, no salivation, nor other eflect of the mercury on the system, was apparent ; 
but the specific effect of the remedy always took place when the epidermis was 
injured or destroyed, asin itch. It must, however, be observed, that in the 
case of disphagia the urine flowed asif drink had been taken by the mouth; a 
circumstance which Currie supposes to depend on the absorption from the at.» 


_ mosphere by the lungs, This, however, is an assumed position: the free exha- 


ae 


lation from the lungs is evident, but‘ it is by no means proved that any absorp- 
tion takes place. It is true that the weight of the body in the above case was 
diminished ; but from the sum of this loss we must abstract the cutaneous ex- 
halation of the part of the body not immersed, the pulmonary exhalation, and 
the weight of the egesta: and were a supposition to be admitted as argument, 
it might be suggested that the relaxant power of the warm water acting on the 
epidermis 4s on inert matter, may. open a way through it to the mouths of the 
absorbents. The question is still undecided, and fortunately it is not of much 
importance in a practical point of view. 

Warm and vapour baths are eflicaciously employed in acute rheumatism, in- 
flammation of the abdominal viscera, of the kidneys, bladder, and uterus; in 
suppression of uterine, and in spasmodic affections; particularly those to which 
infants are liable, arising from dentition and other irritations. “The general re- 
laxation produced by their use has been taken advantage of for assisting the 
reduction of strangulated hernia; for, although the effect be not topical as it 
regards the hernial tumour, yet the general relaxation produced gives a dispo- 
sition to all the parts to regain their proper place. ‘The tepid bath is found to 
be very useful in the rigidities which follow some acute diseases, as gout and 
rheumatism in nodosities of the joints '; and, according to some, the rigidities 
attendant on old age”. Its effects in promoting the natural excretions by the 
skin render it very serviceable in promoting the cure of herpetic eruptions: in 
slight cases of lepra the use of it with friction is all that is required; and in all 


_ cutaneous foulnesses it is a most important auxiliary. 


The partial application of warm water as a remedy is made by means of 
1, a. The foot bath (pediluvium) : 
b. The hip bath (coreluvium) : and 
c. The hand bath (manuluviwm). 
2. d. Fomentations of vegetable decoctions: and 
e, Flannel cloths wrung:out of boiling water, by which the mois- 
' ture is applied in a state of vapour. 

These partial baths are useful in the same diseases for which the general baths 
are employed; but are better adapted for relieving the rigidity of single joints, 
and topical inflammation; and the hip bath has lately been found to be very 
beneficial in suppressed menstruation, and for relieving the pains of cancer in 


‘utero. 


For fomentations it is the practice to employ vegetable decoctions; but the’ 
best of these can be regarded only as vehicles for retaining the heat and mois- 
ture. At all times, flannel cloths wrung out of boiling water are superior; 
both, because the water is applied in the form of vapour, and also, while they 


' continue as long warm, they do not wet the bed and linen of the patient. The 


flannel cloths should be each about two yards long, with the ends sewed toge- 
ther; so that by means of two sticks, one being at each end, turned in opposite 
directions, they may be wrung much dryer, when taken out of the boiling 


———— 


2 Haygarth, Clinical History of Diseases, 8vo, Lond. 1805. 

2 Tepid bathing with friction is said by one author, “ vitam sxpe’ per plures 
menses, interdum etiam per aliquot annos, protraxise.” Gregory, Conspectus 
Med, iti. 100. . 
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‘water, than could be effected by the hands. The principal circumstance to be. 


attended to in the application of fomentations is the frequent renewal of them, ~ 


in order that a steady and constant heat may be Theo. to the fomented part. 


_ 


II. MINERAL WATERS.’ 


Ir has been already noticed that, although no natural water is found i in a state 
of absolute purity, yet that in general the quantity of foreign matters is not suffi- 
cient to give it any very sensible taste or odour. In some instances, however, 
these are so considerable, and of such a nature, as to prevent the water from 
forming a part of the nourishment of animals; in which case it is denominated 
a MINERAL WATER, and can be useful to mankind only ina medicinal point of 
view. 

‘The substances found in mineral waters may be arranged under four heads, 
I. Arr and Gases: 
1, Atmospheric Air. (very common.) 
2. Oxygen Gas. (rare.) 
3. Azotic Gas. (Buxton, Harrowgate, Lymington Prigth.) 
4, Sulphuretted Hydrogen Gas. (Harrowgate, Moffat.) 
HI, Acips. 
1. Carbenic Acid. (very common.) 
2. Sulphurous Acid. (some hot springs in Italy.) 
3. Boracic Acid. (some lakes in dtaly.) 
i, aA and EarTus: Oe sce 
+ Soda. (Geyzer, Rykum, hot springs in Iceland.) 
iH Silica. (Geyzer,.Rykum, Carlslad, Pongues, Pu. i 

_ 3. Lime. (doudbtful.) ° 
IV. Comrounp Sats: 

1. Sulphate of Soda. (very common.) 

——————— Ammonia. (some volcanic springs.) 
—— Lime. (vewy common.) 


Ag 


5 Alumina. (very rare.) oe 
6 Iron. (volcanic springs.) , 
@ Copper. (waters from copper mines.) 
#1) ie Nitrate of Potass. (some springs in- Hungary, rare.) 
SF 
10 
Bl 
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— Lime. (some springs in Aratia. , 

; Magnesia. (rare.) 

. Muriate of Potass. (Uhleaborg, Sweden. ahs 

Soda. (very common.) 

—— Ammonia. (some springs in Italy and Sileria.) 

14, ——~ Barytes. (very. uncommon.) P 
15, ——_-——— Lime. (very common.) 

— Magnesia, (dilto.) 

17, —_—__-— Alumina. (uncommon.) _ 

—— Manganese. (Lymington Priors.) 

19, Carbonate of Potass, (rare.) 

Soda. (very common.) > 
Ammonia. (rare.) 

22. ——_—_~-——— Lime. (very common.) ~ ' P 
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23. —— Magnesia. (very common.) 
24, —— Alumina. (rare.) 
25, a lron. (common,) 


26. Hydrosulphuret of Lime. . iat " 
27. Soda, ¢ (not uncommon in sulphureous springs.) 


28. Subborate of Sod (lakes in Persia and Thitet.) 
These substances are not all contained in any mineral water, seldom mere 


1 The greater part of the chemical observations on mineral waters hbk been. 


takea from Thomson’s sdrgeus of Chemistry. 


4, ——_-— Magnesia. (Epsom, and many other springs.) ‘hoa 


ee 
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than five or six being present together; and they are generally in very minute 
quantity, the character and properties of the water depending on one or two 
ingredients which predominate. This allows mineral waters to be arranged 
_ into the four following classes: 1. ActpuLous WATERS; 2. CHALYB#ATE Wa- 
TERS; 3. SuULPHUREOUS WATERS; 4. SALINE WATERS. We shall first givea 
sketch of-the physical characters and medicinal properties of each of these 
classes ; and then describe the method of determining the ingredients, and their 
proportions, contained in any mineral water. 

I, AcIpULoUs WATERS—owe their properties chiefly to carbonic acid. They 
sparkle when drawn from the spring, or when poured into a glass; have an aci- 
dulous taste, and become vapid when exposed to the air. Besides free carbonic 
acid, on the presence of which these qualities depend, acidulous waters contain 
generally also carbonates of soda, of lime, of magnesia, and of iron; and somes 
times muriate of soda. : 

The most celebrated springs of this class are Pyrmont, Seltzer, Spa, and Carls- 
bad. They are tonic and diuretic ; and in large doses produce a sensible degree 
of exhilaration. ‘Chey all afford a grateful and moderate stimulus to the sto- 
mach; but the Pyrmont, Spa, and Carlsbad, containing carbonate of iron, are 
especially useful in all cases of impaired digestion; while those which contain 
alkaline carbonates, as the Carlsbad and Seltzer, are more particularly employed 
as palliatives in calculous affections, ‘ 

2, CHALYBEATE WATERS—owe their properties to iron in combination ge- 
nerally with carbonic acid; and as thisis usually in excess, they are often acidu- 
ous as wellas chalybeate. The metal is found also in the form of a sulphate, 
but the instances of@his are very rare. 

Chalybeate waters have a styptic or inky taste; they are when newly drawn 

. transparent, and strike a black with tincture of nutgalls; but an ochrey sedi- 
ment soon falls, and the water loses its taste, If the iron be in the state of sul- 
phate, however, uc sediment falls ; and the black colour is produced by the 
above test, even after the water has been boiled and filtered. There are many 
chalybeates in Great Britain; but the most celebrated are Tunbridge, Brighton, 
and Peterhead: the Cheltenham spring also contains carbonate of iron; but on 
account of the large proportion of saline matter, and its strong purgative pro- 
perties, itis not ranked in this class. : 

Chalybeate waters are powerful tonics, and are employed in dyspepsia, scro- 
phulous affections, cancer, amenorrhea, chlorosis, and the other diseases of debi- 
lity for which the artificial preparations of iron are used. Much of the benefit de- 
rived from the usé of chalybeate waters depends on the extreme division of the 
metallic salts they contain, as well as the vehicle in which it is given; while at 
the same time their operation is much modified by the carbonic acid by which 
the iron is suspended. 

3. SULPHUREOUS WATERS—derive their character chiefly from sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas ; which in some of them is uncembined, while in others it is united 
with lime or an alkali, They are transparent when newly drawn from the 
spring, and have the foetid odour of jrotten eggs, which is gradually lost from 
exposure to the air, and the water becomes turbid. When they are strongly © 
impregnated with the gas, they redden infusion of litmus, and exhibit some 
other of the characteristics of acids; and even in a weak state blacken silver and 
lead. ‘They generally contain muriate of magnesia or other saline matters, 
which modify their powers as a remedy. 

The most important sulphureous springs in this island are those of Kilburn, 
Harrowgate, and Moffat, which are resorted to chiefly for the cure of cutaneous 
eruptions, and are applied locally as well as drunk. ‘They are slightly sudo- 
rific and diuretic, and are apt to occasion in some patients headach of short 
duration, directly after they are drunk. They are also employed for curing 
visceral and scrophulous obstructions, torpor of the intestines, and some dys- 
peptic and hypochondriac cases. 

4, SALINE MINERAL WaTEeRS—owe their properties altogether to saline com- 

“pounds. Those which predominate, and give their characters to the waters of 

this class, are either; 1. Salts, the basis of which is lime; or, 2. Muriates of 
soda and magnesia; or, 3. Sulphate of magnesia; or, 4. Alkaline carbonates. 

_ They are mostly purgative, the powers of the salts they contain being very 


. hie ‘Increased by the large proportion ‘se water in which they are exhibited, ‘ 
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‘hey are employed in diseases which require continued and modefate intesti- 
nal evacuations, as dyspepsia, hypochondriasis, chronic hepatitis, jaundice, and- 
strumous $wellings. They are more grateful to the stomach when carbonic _ 
acid also is presént; and when they contain iron, as in the case of the Chelten- — 
ham spring, their tonic powers combined with their purgative qualities render — 
them still more useful in dyspeptic complaints and amenorrhea. ne 

To this class the water of the ocean belongs. ‘The quantity of saline matter 
it contains varies in different latitudes: thus between 10° and 20° it is rather 
more than 2th ; at the equator it is 2th; and at 57° north it is only 1th. The 
saline ingredients are muriate of soda, muriate of lime and magnesia, muriate 
of magnesia, lime, and sulphate of soda and magnesia. Its medicinal properties 
are the same as those of the saline purging waters, but more powerful; and as 
a bath, its efficacy is much superiorto that of fresh water. 

The general effects of mineral water are madified by temperature, whether 
they be taken internally, or externally applied. In some springs, as those of 
Bath and Buxton, their virtues depend almost altogether on temperature; and 
in others, as Malvern, which has been found to contain scarcely any foreign 
matter, the simple diluent power of the pure water seems‘to produce the bene- 
fit that results from drinking them. Some of the good effects of all of them, 
however, must be allowed to proceed from change of scene, relaxation from 
business, amusement, temperance, and regular hours; and in ‘these circum- 
stances the drinking the waters at the springs possesses advantages which cannot 
be obtained: from artificial waters, however excellent the imitations may be; 
nor even from the natural waters when bottled and conveyed from the springs. 
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Such are the known contents of the most celebrated mineral waters. Many 
more have been analysed, but it ts unnecessary te introduce an account of them 
in this place; and I consider it to be of more importance to describe the mes 
thod of determining the nature and proportion of the substances. or the analye | 


sisof mineral waters, one of the most difficult parts of practical chemistry. 


METHOD OF ANALYSING MINERAL WATERS?, " 


Tue first circumstance to be attended to in the chemical examination of any 
mineral waier, is to determine the gross weight of the substances held in solution. 
This is to be done by first ascertaining, the specific gravity of the mineral wa- 
ter; then subtracting from it the specific gravity of distilled water, (both 
expressed in whole numbers) multiplying the remainder by 14. The pro-_ 
dict is the gross saline contents, in a quantity of the water denoted by the num- 
ber employed to indicate the-specific gravity of distilled water?. Thus, if the 
specific gravity of the mineral water be 1:079, as that of distilied wateris 1:000,_—. 
the remainder, after the subtraction of the Jatier fromthe former, in whole num- _ 
bers, wil] be 79 which, multiplied by 14 makes 1106; and therefore 110°6 is 
the sum of the saline contents of 1000 parts of the water ; or 11-06 are contained 

-4n 100 parts.. The next step is to ascertain the particular substances, and the 
proportion of each, contained in the water. 

1. The Ax¥RIAL or GASEOUS BoDIES are to be first separated by boiling for 
a quarter of an hour as much of the water as will fill two-thirds of a glass 
retort, connected with an inverted jar, divided into cubic inches and tenths, 
full of mercury, and placed in a mercurial trough. ‘The air and gases will pass 
over into che jar, and depressthe mercury ; and when cocl, alter subtracting the: 
air of the retort, the quantity of air expelled from the water may be easily de- 
términed. f 

‘The only gaseous bodies contained in water are atmospheric air, oxygen gas, 
azotic gas, carbonic acid gas, sulphuretted hydroges gas, and sulphurous acid : 
of which the following cannot exist together in the same water. 

; Oxygen gas and-suJphuretted hydrogen gas. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen gas and sulphurous acid. 

If sulphuretted hydrogen gas be present, it must be first separated ; then the 
sulphurous acid, and carbonic acid gas; and-astly, the oxygen and azotic gases. 

a. Sulphuretied hydrogen gas is known to be contained in water by its pecu- 

liar odour, by the water becoming turbid when exposed to the air and de- - 
positing sulphur, by its blackening paper dipped in a solution of lead, and 
precipitating nitrate of silver black or brown. It may be separated from 
the air obtained from water during boiling, by carrying the jar into a tub of 
warm water and introducing nitric acid, which absorbs the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. The bulk of this gas contaiued in auy water is determined by 
filling a jar three-fourths with the water, mverting it in a water-trough, 
and introducing nitrous gas at intervals, as Jong as red fumes appear, or the 

- hepatic odour continues; when the jar is turned up and the air blown out. 

‘The nitrous gas in this operation mixing with the common air in the upper 
part of the jar forms nitrous acid, which renders the water turbid, by de- 
composing the sulphuretied hydrogen and precipitating sulphur. The 
bulk of hepatic gas is determined by the weight of the sulphur thrown 
down, one grain indicating the presence of 3-33 cubic inches of the gas. 

b. Sulphurows be is ascertained by the same tests as discover the pre- _~ 

sence of sulphuric acid and water: . 1 
e. Carbonic acid gas is detected by lime-water occasioning a precipitate solu 
ble with effervescence in muriatic acid ; by reddening fugaciously tincture 
of litmus, and losing this property when boiled. j 
' To estimate the bulk of these gases, introduce into the air obtained by 
boiling the water, a solution of pure potass, and agitate the whole gently. 
‘These acid gases will be absorbed, and any other gases left; after which 
the bulk of the residuum must be estimated, and subtracted from the bulk 
of the whole to obtain that of the acid gases absorbed. Evaporate next 


* .  ' The following observations on this important subject are cefly extracted — 
from the System of Chemistry of Dr. bomson. a 

2 This useful formula was invented by Mr. Kirwan. See Essay on Mineg 

Walérs, 145, , 2: 
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the potass, slowly, nearly to dryness; and by leaving it exposed to the at- 
mosphere, ‘sulphate of Ree will be formed, which may be separated by 
dissolving the potass in diluted muriatic acid and filtering the solution. 100 
' grains of sulphate of potass indicate 42:72 cubic inches of sulphurous acid 
gas, which being subtracted from the bulk of the gas absorbed by tlie pot- 
ass, leaves the bulk of the carbonic acid gas. 
d. Oxygen gas, after the ‘above gases are separated, may be examined by 
means of the selution of sulphate of iron saturated with nitrous gas'. A 
small gtaduated tube filled with the air to be ¢xamined isto be plunged into 
this solution, and:moved backwards and forwards fora few minutes. The 
whole of the oxygen is rapidiy absorbed, and by marking the greatest ab- 
- sorption, its bulkin a given quantity of the air is ascertained. 
e. Axvtic or nitrogen gas 1s discovered by not being at all affected by eudiome- 
trical processes. . 
ALKALIES, and ALKALINE, EARTHY, and METALLIC) CARBONATES, 
Alkalies, even in minute quantities, are discovered in water by rendering in- 
fusion of turmeric brown. Whenthe change is permanent, the fixed alkalies 
may be supposed to be present’; when fugacious, the alkali is ammonia. An 


~ infusion of Brazil-wood:is rendered blue by the alkaline and earthy carbo- 


nates, and the addition of sulphuric acid produces effervescence. Tincture of 
nutgalls discovers iron: the colour: is violet if alkaline carbonates or earthy 
salts be also present ; dark purple indicates other alkaline salts ;, purplish red, 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas; and whitish and then black, sulphate of lime. 
Boiling the water precipitates the earthy and metallic carbonates. ~ 

> The following substances of this class setdown in the first column are incom. 


/ 


-patible, or cannot exist in mineral waters, with thé salts placed in the opposite 
ails i 


column. 


 . 4 Dr. Henry. 
p ueeesFor).a rule t 


\ 


(Fixed alkaline sulphates. 


; Li ; Alam. 
, Alkkalies 24.5... .a0- 0s * Sulphate of magnesia. 


+ of iron. 
Muriate of barytes. 
of limes ~ ei « 
-—— of magnesia. 
Nitrate of lime. j 
Sulphate of iron. 

Earthy carbonates.... “ P Muicte of barytes. 

Sulphate of lime. 
Carbonate of magnesia..¢ Alum. : 
7 .Muriate of lime. 
a. Alkalies and their carbonates are ascertained to be present in. mineral waters 
by the tests already.mentioned. The volatile nature of ammonia easily 
distinguishes it if present, which is very seldom : and the best test for de- 
termining whether the tixed alkali be potass er soda is muriate of platina', 
which forms an immediate precipitate with potass or any salt containing it, 
.! ‘but is not at all affected by soda. The quantity of an alkali is determmed 
by saturating it with sulphuric acid, and noting the quantity of real acid? 
necessary ; setting down, for every 100 grains Of real acid used, 121-48 of 
potass, or 78°32 of soda: and the loss of weight produced by the efferves- 
cence on dropping inthe acid, being added to the above, shows the quan- 
tity of an alkaline carbonate. if 
%. Earthy carbonates. If the water contains sulphuretted hydrogen gas, this 
must be separated by exposing the water for a considerable time to the air, 
beforethe quantities of the earthy carbonates can be estimated. After thus 
exposing it (if necessary), boil the water for fifteen minutes, filter it when 
cold; and treat. what remains on the filter with muriatic acid, which will 
dissolve the carbonates of lime, of magnesia, and ofiron. The residuum, 
“which may contain carbonate of alumina, and perhaps sulphate of lime, 
- is tobe dried in a red heat, and its weight noted; and then boiled in a solu. 


Alkaline carbonates.... 


determine the quantity of real acid in any diluted acid, see 


e314- ' : 
‘ . . SB 


, 
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acid, and the mixture boiled for half an hour, which precipitates carbonate 

of lime and alumina. This precipitate being dried, the lime is to be sepa= 

rated by acetic acid, and the alumina that remains dried and weighed; so 

that by subtracting its weight from the original weight the proportion of 
~ sulphate of lime is ascertained. s 

‘Yo estimate the contents of the muriatic ‘solution, add to it ammonia as 
long as it throws down a reddish precipitate, which is the iron united. with 
a portion of magnesia, ‘The magnesia is to he separated by acetic acid, the 
precipitate being previously dried by exposure to the air, ina heat of 200°, 
and the solution added to the muriatic solution: and to determine the 
weight of the iron, it is to be redissolved in muriatic acid, then precipitated 
by an alksline carbonate, dried and weighed. 

Sulphuric acid is ugw to be added to the muriatic solution ; and the sul- | 
phate of lime, thus obtained, is to be heated to redness, and weighed; set- 
ting down for every 100 grains cf it 70 of carbonate of lime. From ‘the ‘ 
solution the magnesia is lastly to be separated by subcarbonate of soda, 
dried and weighed: then evaporate the remaining solution to drynéss, and 

wash the residue with distilled water so as to dissolve the muriate of soda. 
‘This residue is subcarbonate of magnesia, the weight of which, when ~ 
dried, must be added to the former; which gives the entire weight of the 
subcarbonate of magnesia. , 
3. MINERAL ACIDS exist in mineral water sometimes uncombined, but more 
generally combined with alkalies and earths, forming sulphates. re 
a. SULPHURIC ACID is readily detected by muriate of barytes, when it does 
not exceed the millionth part of the water. To render this test certain, 
however, the muridfé must be diluted; the alkaline carbonates, if the 
Water contain any; must be previously saturated with muriatic acid; and 
the precipitate must be insoluble in muriatic acid. 
The proportion of sulphuric acid is easily estimated by saturating it _ 
with barytes water, and heating the precipitate to ignition: every 100 
grains of this sulphate of barytes indicate 23-5 of real sulphuric acid. 
lL. The Sulphates contained in ‘mineral waters are six in number, and are ins 
compatible with the follawing salts placed in the opposite column. * : 
. ( Nitrates of lime and of magnesia. 
Fixed alkaline sulphates Marites of lime and of magnesia, 
ktiece Muriate of magnesia. __ ae 
Alkalies © " 


Sulphate of lime ...,..< Carbonateof magnesia. 
. Muriate of magnesia. | 
Alkalies. 4 

ye : Muriate of barytes. ¥ 
"eecerceececees* \Nitrate, muriate, carbonate of lime, ea 
Carbonate of magnesia, ; 

Alkalies ; 


Sulphate of magnesia ...4 Muriate of barytes. . ia 

re WE ‘CNitrate, muriate of lime. — . 
Alkalies. ; 

Sulphate of iron,......< Muriate of barytes. 

Earthy carbonates. 

Muriate of lime. 

Nitrate of lime. 


b. 1, Sulphate of soda.—To detect this salt, first evaporate the water'to one 
half, and add lime-water as long as any precipitate falls. This precipi- — 
tates all the earths except sulphate of lime, which may be separated b , 
evaporating the fluid till it becomes concentrated, then adding a little ake 
cohol, and after filtration a little oxalic acid. If lime-water produces a 
precipitate in the water thus treated, immediately, or after a little alco- 
hol be added, either sulphate of potass or of soda is present. To deter- — 
mine which, precipitate with acetate of barytes; filter and évaporate the — 
filtered fluid to dryness; then dissolve the residue by digesting it in alco- 
hol, andevaporate to dryness, If the sulphate ‘be ved phulte ‘of Porta Py - 

; : t : : rg *- 


Sulphates, except of lime 


« 4 
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the dry salt thus obtained being acetate of potass will deliquesce; but if 
it be sulphate of soda, the acetate will effloresce. Wily ‘ 

The proportion of the alkaline sulphates. is found by precipitating 
their acid, by nitrate of barytes, from the water purified as above. If 
soda be the base of the salt contained in the water, for every 170 grains 
of this precipitate ignited, set down 100 grains of dried sulphate of soda : 
if potass be the base, for 186°36 grains of ignited precipitate, set down 
100. of dry sulphate of potass. 

3. 2. Sulphate of lime is detected by an immediate precipitate being formed 
by oxalic acid, or oxalate of potass, which, although a less sensible, is, 
nevertheless, a more accurate test. To determine its quantity, first satu- 
rate any earthy carbonates that may be present with nitric acid; then 
evaporate the fluid to a few ounces; and having precipitated the sulphate 

- of lime by meansof proof spirit, dry and weigh it. 
4.3. Alwm is detected by carbonate of magnesia, muriate’of lime, muriate 
_of magnesia, or succinate of ammonia. ‘Twelve grains of alumina pre- 
; cipitated by carbonate of magnesia, heated to incandescence, indicate 
100 grains of crystallized alum, or 49 of the dried salt. 

4, 4. Sulphate of magnesia may be detected. in any water (previously freed 
from any alum or uncombined acids it might have contained) by hydro- 
sulphuret of strontian, which produces an immediate precipitate. If no 

; other earthy sulphate be present, the magnesia may be precipitated by 
soda ; every 36°68 grains of the dried precipitate indicating 100 grains 
of dried sulphate of magnesia. If alum be present, the precipitate ob- 
tained as above, is first to be treated with acetie acid, which dissolves the 
magnesia and leaves the argil: and then the acetate of magnesia being ) 
decomposed by.soda, the precipitate, which is magnesia, is to be dried 
and weighed. If sulphate of iron be present, mix the water with a por- 
tion of argil, and expose it for some days. to the air, during which time 
oxide of iron and sulphate of alumina are precipitated, leaving the sul- 
phate of magnesia alone in solution; which may be then estimated by 
the above method. 

3. 5. Sulphate of tron is detected by tincture of galls striking a black colour 
with the water after it has been boiled, andhascooled. Its quantity may 
be estimated by precipitating the iron by prussiate of potass?. 

c. Mouriatic acip, either uncombined or combined, in mineral waters is 
detected by nitrate of silver, which forms with it a white precipitate, in- 
soluble in nitric acid; but the alkaline carbonates, if any, must be first 
saturated by nitric acid; and any sulphuric acid removed by nitrate of 
barytes. The proportion of uncombined muriatic acid is ascertained by 
saturating it with barytic water, and then precipitating the barytes by 
sulphuric acid. For every 100 grains of the ignited precipitate set down 
21 grains of real muriatic acid, , 

—. @ ‘The Muriaies contained in mineral waters are incompatible with the 
following articles in the second column. 

Sulphate of lime. 

} Alum. , 

Sulphate of magnesia. 

-—_———. of iron. 
Fixed alkaline sulphates. 
Muriate of lime......< Alum. 
Sulphate of magnesia. 
y Muriate of magnesia ,,, .Fixed alkaline sulphates. 
@.1.' Murrates of soda and of potass are detected in water by acetate of silver ;. 
but any earthy nitrates and muriates must first be decomposed by sulphuric 
| acid, and the sulphates separated by alcohol and nitrate of barytes. To 
e's ascertain whether the precipitate be muriate of sodaor of potass, evaporate 
; ‘te dryness, then dissolve the acetate in alcohol, and again evaporate to 


Muriate of barytes,... 


xe 2 ‘To make the calculation, the weight of a precipitate produced by the prus- 
_ siate in a solution of a given weight of sulphate of iron im water must be 
previously determined, 
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dryness. If.it be acetate of potass the salt will deliquesce, but if acetate. 
of soda it will efloresce. 'T’o estimate the quantity of these salts, if they 
be unaccompanied by other salts, itis only necessary to dry and weigh the 
precipitate by nitrate of silver ; setting down for every 217°65 grains of it, 
100 of muriate of ‘potass; and for 235 grains, 100 of muriate of soda. If 


alkaline carbonates be present, they must be first saturated with sulphuric — 4 
acid, andsulphate of silver used to precipitate the muriatic acid. i 
d. 2. Muriate of Laryies is detected by sulphuric acidt Itis rarely found, " 
d. 3. Muriaie of lime. To detect this salt the water must be first freed from | . 


the sulphates, then filtered, evaporated to dryness, the dry mass treated 
with alcohol, and the residue, after evaporating the alcohol, dissolved in | 
water, If this solution yieldsa precipitate with acetate of silver, the water 
contained muriate of lime. k 
@d. 4, Muriate of magnesia is detected by separating the sulphates, and pro- | 
ceeding as in the former case. If the aqueous solution of the dry mass_ 
treated with alcohol afford no precipitate with carbonate of lime, and if ig 
sulphuric acid and evaporation, with alcohol, occasion no precipitate, the \ 
solution contains only muriate of magnesia. $ 
d. 5. Muriate of alumina is detected by first saturating any alkali the water 
may contain with nitric acid, and separating any sulphuric acid by nitrate 
of barytes; and then adding carbonate of lime, which produces a precipi- 
tate if this salt be present. ‘This process also precipitates muriate of iron 
and of manganese if any be present. : 
To estimate the quantities of these muriates, which may all be contained 
in the same water; the earths, after *separating any sulphates that may be 
present, are to be precipitated by barytes-water, and redissolved in muri- 
aticacid. They are then to be separated by the rules already mentioned, 
and separately weighed. For every 50 grains of lime, set down 100 of dried 
muriateof lime; for 30 grains of magnesia, 100 of muriate of magnesia; 
and for 21:8 grains of alumina, 100 of muriate of alumina. The barytes 
of the muriate of barytes, which the addition of the barytes-water had 
formed in the mineral water by precipitating the earths, 1s now to be se- . 
parated by sulphuric acid, and its*muriatic acid expelled by heat; after 
which the muriate of soda which the water originally contained, is to be 
obtained by evaporation. x 
e.. Nirric Acip never exists in an uncombined state in mineral waters; and 
even the nitrates are comparatively of rare occurrence. ‘ 
f. ‘The nitrates are incompatible with the salts, in the secgnd column of the 
following table. . 
. Alkaline carbonates, 
_. \ Fixed alkaline sulphates. 
Nitrate of lime,,.,....< Alum. ; 
Sulphate of magnesia. . 
Carbonates of magnesia and alumina. & 


Nitrate of magnesia... .Fixed alkaline sulphates. 

Jf. 1. - Nitrate of potass occurs in mineral waters in conjunction with sul- 
phates and muriates; the former of which must be decomposed by acetate 
of barytes, ,and the latter by acetate of silver, before the nitrates can be 
“estimated. After these previous steps, filter the water, then evaporate it to 
dryness, and treat the residue with alcohol; which dissolves the acetates, 
and leaves the nitre. 

f. 2. Nitrate of lime 1s-detected by first concentrating the water, and sepa 
rating thesulphates by alcohol; then filtering and distilling off the alcohol, ~ 
and separating any muriatic acid by acetate of silver; afterwards, filtering a 
again, evaporating to dryness, and dissolving the residue in alcohol, 
which must be also distilled off, and the dry residue dissolved in water. If 
oxalie acid detect lime in this solution, the mineral water contained ni- 
trate of lime; the quantity of which may be estimated by precipitating » 
with sulphuric acid, and calculating the quantity of lime contained in the 
sulphate; and for every 35 grains of lime setting down 100 grains of dry 
nitrate of lime. & 

J. 3. Nitrate of magnesia is detected by nearly the same means; but to the 


= 
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Jast watery solution, instead of oxalic acid add potass as long as any pre- 
cipitate appears. Filter this solution ; evaporate, and treat the dry mass 
with alechol. If a residue of nitre remains, the mineral water contained 
nitrate of magnesia. 

Such isthe general method of ascertaining the components of mineral waters, 
and the proportion of the ingredients contained im any particular water. To 
render the analysis complete many minutie must necessarily be attended to ; 
but the detail of these would far exceed the limits which a work of this kind 


can admit of; and, afier all, much must depend upon the ingenuity and expert- 


ness of the operator. : 


N° Il, 
OF THE DOSES OF MEDICINES. 


° \ 

Turovcuovr the foregoing pages, the doses of the medicines described have 
been set down as they are generally stated by authors; but it is necessary.to res 
mark, that although the quantities mentioned are such as maybe safely admi- 
nistered, yet, that in actual practice the judgement of the prescriber may either 
increase or diminish them as circumstances direct. These circumstances influ- 
encing the operation of medicines are sex, temperament, habit, disease, and idio- 
syncrasy. Women in general require smaller doses of any kind of medicine 
than men; those of a sanguine temperament usually require smaller doses also, 
than those of ‘the melancholic; habit diminishes very considerably the effect of 
the majority of remedies on the animal economy, particularly of narcotics and 
stimulants, which may be taken in very large quantities after their use has been 

* continued for a considerable leugth of time; and disease sets at defiance all ge- 
neral ‘calculations on this subject. Idiosyncrasy, also, has a very considerable in- 
fluence in moderating the eflect of medicines; some individuals being very sus- 
ceptible of the action of substances which produce very little effect in general ‘ 
while on others the most active remedies, mercury for example, can scarcely 
be made to preduce any effect. 


_ Amore certain rule, however, can be given, for regulating the doses of medi«’ 


cines, as suited to the different periods of life; and the following Tasie, origin- 
ally drawn up by Gaubius, may be considered asa suificient guide for the young 
practitioner. 


“Ages, Proportional quantities. Doses. 


For an adult | suppose the dose to be llor 1 drachm. 


{ 

Under 1 year | will require only yi— 5 grains. 

2 years Ceoaedeegeedeoesifiam 8 grains. | 

3 —— enenewsiesedssesee a= 10 grains, j 

4—- vec ceeceeesreees H-— 15 prains, | 

te ds wag isaee eas cane SECU, 

14 -—— Gis Wate ie dos asaya Sed ater, MRE, ol drachm.| 

20 —— edny eed nettencane i> Zserapies, . 
4 Above 21 ——]| The common dose. — 1drachm. 
60 ‘the inverse gradation| of the above. 


In the following Posological and Prosodial Table the doses are.those fitted for 
an adult. To render it more useful, we have added the Synonyma of the Ediz- 


burgh and Dublin Pharmacopeias, ; 
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Cardamines pratensis eat et fol. E. 32 


Cardamomi semina L. 161 
Cardamomum minus; semina D. 161 
Cardui benedicti folia D, 90 
Caricz fructus L. E. D. ‘173 
Cari carui semen E, 84 
Caruisemina L. ib. 
Caruon D. ib. 
Caryophylli L. hy 163 
Caryophyllus aromaticus E. ib. 
Caryophyllus aromatica D. ib. 
Caryophylli oleum L. E. D. ib. 
_ Caryophyllum rubrum D. 154 
Cascarillz cortex L. D. 136 
Cassiz pulpa L* 85 
fistulz fructus E, 85 
Cassia fistularis D. ib. 
lignea cort. flores nondum ex- 
pliciti D. 220 
senna; folium E. 86 
Castorgum L. E. 38 


rossicum et canadense D. 88 


Cataplasma fermenti L.. 716 
sinapeos D. ib. 
sinapis L, ib. 

Catechu extractum L. &. D. 2 

Centaurix benedictz herba E. 90 

cacumina L, 100 

Centaurium minus D. ib. 

Cepz radix D. 20 

Cera flavaet alba L. E: D. 95 

Ceratum L. 700 

calamine L, ib. 
cetacei L. ib. 
~ lytte EB. : ib, 
plumbi superacetatis L. | 701 
plumbicompositum L. ib. 
resine L, ib. 
sabine L. 702 
saponis L. ib. 
simplex E. ib. 

Cerevisiz fermentum L. 99 

Cervi elaphi corau E. - 98 

Cerussa D. 304 

Cetaceum L. 289 

Chamezemelum ; flores D. 38 

Chamzdryos herba -D. 390 

Chironiz centaurii semina E. 100 

Cicuta D. 125 

‘Cinars scolymi folia E. 148 

Cineres clavellasi D. 313 

Cinchona D. 102 

' Ginchone caribez cortex E. 115 
ee, *- cordifoliz cortex L. 102 
Shee - laneifoliz cortex L. 105 
wi oblongifoliz.cortex L. 107 

Bet officinalis cortex E. 102 

Cinnamomi cortex L. D. Q17 

; oleum L, D. E, 219 
itra aurantii cortex E. D: i18 

3 fructus immat. D. ib. 

“Conus medicus; fructus, &. E. 116 


PAGE 
Coccus L. 113 
cacti E, ib, 
Coccinella D. ib, 
* Cochlearia officin. herba E. 121 
armoraciz E. ce 122 
Coci butyracezx, nucis oleam fixum 
E. 123 
Colchici radix L: D. 194 
autumnalis radix E. ib: 
Colocynthidis pulpa L. 138 


; fructus, medulla D. ib. 


Colomba radix E. 72 
Colombo radix D ae | 
Confectio amygdale L. 671 

aromatica L. ib. 

aurantu L.D. ib. 

cassiz L. 672 

citri aurantii E. 671 

opii L. 672 

rosx canine L. 673 

gallice L. 674 

rute L. ib. 

scammonii L, ib. 

sennz L. 675 

Conii folia L. - 125 

maculati folium, sem, E, ib. 

Conserva aurantii E. D. 671 
rosz canine E. i 

gallice E. D. ib. 

rose D, ibs 

Contrayerve radix L. 160 

Convolvulus jalapz, radix E. 129 


scammonia; 3 gummi Tre- 


sina E, 127 
Copaiba LL. 132 
*Copaiferz officinalis ; resina liqui- 

da E. 131 
Coriandrisemina L. 133 


Coriandrum sativum; semen E, ib. 


Coriandrum D.: ib. 
Cornua L, 98 
Cornu cervinum D, ib. 
Cornu ustum L. 690 


Creta L.D. 15 


precipitata D. 4716 
przparata L. D, ib. 
Croci stigmata L. 134 
~  sativi flores, stigma E. ~—ib. 
Crocus D. ibs 
Croton eleutheria ; cortex E. 196 
Cucumis colocynthis E, 138 
Cummini semina L, ib. 
Cuprum E: D. 140 
ammoniatum L. D. 509 

Cupri sulphas L. E. D. 143 
. Cuspariz cortex L. 146 
Cydoniz semina L. $18 
Cynara scolymus, folia E. 148 
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Daphne mezereum, rad. cortex E. 149 
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PAGE 

Dature stramonii herba E. 150 
Dauci radix L. 152 
carotz semina E, ib. 
sylvestris semina D. ib. 
Decoctum althez officinalis E. | 578 
aloescompositum L. ib. 
anthemidisnobilis Bx 579 
chamzmeli comp. D. | ib. 
cinchone L. ib. 
officinalis E. ib. 

corticis cinchonz D, ib. 

cornu cervini D, 617 

cydoniz L. 580 

daphnes mezerei E. ib. 

digitalis D. 581 
dulcamare L. ib, 

geoftrex inermis E. ib. 

guaiaci compositum E, 582 

hordei L. D. ib. 

“ distichi E. ib. 

compositum L. D. ib. 

lichenis L. 583 

islandici D. ib, 
malvz eompositum L. ib. . 
papaveris L. ib. 

polygale senegz E. 585 

qguercus L, . 583 
sarsaparille L. D. 584 


compositum L. D..585 
smilacis sarsaparille E. 584 


senege L. 
ulmr L. D. 
veratri L. 


Delphinium staphisagria, semen E. ¥53 


Dianthi caryophylli flos E. 
Digitalis fola E. D. 

purpurez folium E. 
Doliches, setz legzuminum’ D. 
Dolichi pubes L. 


Delichos pruriens; pubes rigida E. ib.’ 


; sete leguminum D, 
Dovrstenia contrayerva E. © 
Dulcamare caulis L. 


tt Di 


E. 


Elaterrum D. 

Elaterii poma L. 

Elaterium ; fructus D. 

Electuarium aromaticum EF. 
cassiz fistule E. 
cassiz D. 
cassie senne E, 
catechu comp, D. 
mimosz catechu E. 
opiatum E.. 
scammonii D, . 
senngz D. 

Elemi resina D. 

Elem L, 
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585 
ib. 
586 


154 
155 
ib. 
159 
ib. 
ib. 
160 
S66 


;. stipites autumno collee- 


ib. 
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2253 


ibs 
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Emplastrum ammoniaci L. 


aromaticum D. 
assefetidx FE. 
calefaciens D. - 
cantharidis D. 
eerz I. 
cumini L, 
galbani D. 
comp. L. 
gummosum EF. 
hydrargyri L. E. 
lyttz L. 
lythargyri D. 


cum resina D. ib. 


eege 
cum hydrargyro L. D. ib. ~ 
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693 
ib. 
ib. ° 
695 
693 
ib. am 
694 
ib. 1g 
ib. «a 
ib. am 
695 | 
698 


meloes vesicatorii E, 696 
vesica.comp. E. ib. 


oxidi ferri rubri E. 


plumbi semivit. E. ib. 
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opi L. 696 

Picis compositum L, 697 

plumb: L. ibe 

resinz IL, 698 

resinosum E, ib. 

saponis L. D. 699. 

saponaceum E, ib. 

simplex E, 693 

thuris B. 697 

Emulsio arabica D. 615 
amygdalez comp. E. ib. 
camphorata E, 616 

mimosz nilotice E. 6135 

Enema catharticum D. 618 
fetidum D. ib. 
Enulz campane radix D. 207 
Eryngii radix D. 162 
Euphorbie gummi resina L. 165 
Extractum cacum. absinthii D. ~ 6c2 
aconiti L. ib. 

aloes L. 603 
anthemidis L. ib. 
belladonne L. ib. 


cacuminum genistz D. 608 
capitum papaveris semi- 


num E, 


eascarillz resinosum D. 604 


cassix sennz E. 
einchone L, E.D, 


officinalis E, 603 
resinosum L, ib, 
.. rubrz res. D. ib; 


colocynthidis L. 


' conii L. 


- convolvuli. jalapz E. 


corticis quercus: D. 
-elaterii L. 


foliorum. rute graveolen- 


tis E. d 
rnute Dy 
sabine D. 


ficrum anthem, nob, E, 603 


comp. L, D, ils 
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‘ib. 
ib. 
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‘FEextractum florum chamemeli D. 603 


gentianz L., 608 
lutez E. ib. 
 glycyrrhize L.D. 609 
‘ glabre E. ib. 
hematoxyli L. ib. 
humuli b. ib. 
hyoscyami L. ib, 
jalapz I...D. 610 
ligni hematoxyli E. 609 
opii L. 611 
opit aquosum D. ib. 
papaveris L. 612 
radicis gentiane D.. 608 
hellebori nigri 
F BaD. 609 
jalape D 610 
rhea L. 612 
sarsaparille L. 613 
taraxica L. D. ib. 
valerianz D. ib. 
Farina L. 393 
Ferula assefetida, gums res. E. 171 
Ferrum L, E. D. 167 
*'  ammoniatum L. 512 
tartarizatum L. 517 
Ferri carbonas L. D. 513 
ramenta, limatura,scobs. 171 


rubigo D, 513 


sulphas L, 515 
Ficicarice fructus L. E. D. 174 
Filicis radix I, 62 
Filix mas; radix D ib. 


Feniculi semina L. 35 
Feniculum dulce; semina D. ib. 
Folia et sum.fler. artemisiz absinthii E, 
et cacum. absinthii vulg. D. 58 
aconiti napelli E. 12 
Fraxinusornus, suecusconcretus E, 175 


Fucus L. 177 
G. 

Galbani gummi resina L. D. 71 

Galle L. D. E. 322 

| Gambogiz E. D. 374 

Genista; semina, cacumina D. © 368 

Gentianz radix L. D. 178 

lutex radix E. ib. 

Geoffrcea inermis; cortex E. 179 

cortex D, ib. 

Geum urbanum; radix D. 180 

 Glycyrrhize radix L.D. 182 

Glycyrrhiza glabra; radix E. ib. 

Granati cortex L. Si7 
Granatum; flores, pericarpii cor- 

tex D. ib. 

Gratiola officinalis; herba E, 183 

' herba D. ib. 

Guaiaci resinaet ligaum L,D, 184 
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PAGE 
Guaiacum officinale, lignum, resina ‘ 
E. ib. 
Gummi arabicum D. 4 
mimosa niloticer E. ib. 
resina alges socot. E..D. ~ 21 

H. 
Hematoxylilignum L. D. 188 


Hamatoxylum campech.s lignum E. 


ib, 
Hellebori feetidi folia L. 191 
Heilleboraster ; folia D. ib. 
Hellebori nigri radix L. 189 
Helleborus niger, radix -E. D. 189 
Hirudo medicinalis D. 194 
Hordei semina L. 196 


Hordeum distichon, semen emne cor- 


tice nudatum E. ib. 
Hordeum; semina D. ib. 
Humuli strobili L. ib. 

- Hydrargyrus L.. E. 200 


precipitatus albus L. 533 


purificatus L. E, 524 

cum creta L, 535 
Hydrargyrum D. 200 
purificatum D. 524 

cum creta D. 535 

cum magnesia D. ib. 


Hydrargyri nitrico-oxydum D. ib. 
_oxydum cinereum L. 538 


rubrum L, 537 
oxymurias L. 526 
submurias L. 529 


_ sulphuretum rubrum L, 


541 
Hydro-sulphuretum ammoniz E, D. 

486. 
Hyosciami folia et sergina L. 204 


Hyosciamus niger; herba, semen E, ib, 


;herba D, ib. 
ay mopus officinalis ; ;herba FE. = 206. 
; folia D. ib, 
I. 
idhehyscoke D. ul 
Infusum anthemidis L. 587 . 


armoraciz compositum L. ib. 
aurantiz compositum L. §88 


calumbz L. ib, 
caryophyllorum D. ib, 
cascarillz* L. 589 
eatechu L, ib, 
einchone L. 590 
officinalis E. 591 -/ 
sine calore D, ib, 
cuspariz L. ib, 
digitalis L. ib, 
purpurez E. ib. 
gentianz comp. L, E. D, 592 
lini D. 593 
menthz compositum D, ibe 
mimose catechu E. 589 
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772 


{nfusum quassiz L. 
rhei 1 taal 
rhei palmati E. 
rose L. D. 
rose gallice E. 
sennz L. D. 


sennz cun?tamarindis D. 


/4 “simaroube L, 
tabaci L. 
tamarindi cum senna E, 
valeriane D. 
Tpecacuanhe radix L. E, D. 
Yris florentina ; radix E. 
Jalapx radix L. D. 
Juniperi bacce et cacumina L. _ 
Juniperus; bacce D. 
‘communis; bacce E. 


lycia, gummi resina E. 


sabinz folia E, 
- K, 
Kali causticum D, 
e tartary D. 


cum calce PD. 
Kino 4 BD Cd oh 


> ~ 


L. 


Lac amygdale D. 
‘Lac ammoniagi D. | 
‘Lac assefeetide D. ' 
Lactuca virosa, folium E. 
Laurus sassafras: lignum, &c. E, 
Lapis calaminaris prep. D. 
apis calcareus L. 
Lavandulez flores L. D. 


Lavandula spica; spica florens E, 


Laurus cassia ; cortex, flos ‘D. 
Lauri bacce et folia L. 
cinnamomi cortex E. 
Laurus nobilis; folium, bacca E.. 
Leountodon taraxacum ; radix E. 
Lichen L. 
islandicus D. 
Lamaturi ferri pur. E. 
Limones L. 
Limon; fructus succus, &e. D. 
Limonum cortex L. 
Linimentum zru ginis L. 
ammonix fortius L. 
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712 
ib. 


ammoniz carbonatis L, 


ammoniz D. 
aquz calcis E, 
calcis D. 
camphore L. 


714 


camphore; comp. E: ib. 


hydrargyri L. 


ib. 


* saponis compositum L. ib. 


simplex E, 
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Linimentum terebinthine L; 
Linum catharticum L. 
cathart. herba D. 
semina D. 
Lini ussitatis#imi semina L. E. 
Liquor xtheris oleosus D. 
xthereus sulphuricus D. 
aluminis comp. L, ° 
ammoniz L. 
ammoniz acetatis L. 
ammoniz carbonatis L. 
antimonii tartarizati L. 
arsenicalis L. 
calcis L. 
cupri ammoniati L. 
ferri alkalini L. 


hydrargyri oxymuriatis L, 


plumbi acetatis L. 
plumbi acetatis dilutus L, 
potassz L, 


potassz subearbonatis L, 


subacetatis lithargyri D. 


subacetatis ithargyri comp. D. 
547 


volat. cornu cervini-D. 
Lithargyrum D, 
Lobelia syphylitica, radix E. 
Litmus; lacmus tinctorius D. | 
Lythrum salicaria; herba D, 
Lytta L, 


Magnesia L, E. 
Magnesia D. — 
Magnesiz carbonas L. E. 
Magnesiz sulphas L. 
usta D, 
Malva L. 
sylvestris; herba, flos E. 
Majorana; herba D. 
Manna L, 
succus concretus D, 
Manganesium D. 
Marrubium L. 
album, folia D. 
vulgare ; ; herba E, 

Marum syriacum ; herba D. 
Mastiche L. 
Mel L. D. 

boracis L. 

despumatum L, 

rosx L. D, 
Meloes vesicatorii E, 
Melissa officinalis, folium E. 


Melaleuca leucadendron; a E,’ 


Mentha piperita L, E. 
piperitis 5 sealed D. 
sativa, folium D, 


viridis J L, 
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456 
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438 
306 
234 
231 
235 
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Mentha pulegium; herba E. 251 
Menyanthes L. 252 
trifoliata, folium E. ib. 

Mezerei cortex L. 149 
Mezereoa; radicis cortex D. ib. 
Millepedz, &e. D. 2271 
Mistura ammoniaci L, 614 
amygdale L. ib. 
assxfetide IL,. 616 
camphore L. ib. 
camphorata D, ib. 

cornu usti L. 617 

crete L. D. ib. 

ferri composita L. ib, 

guaiaci L. 618 

moschi L. ib. 
Momordica elaterium, frue. rec. E. 253 
Mori bacce L. 254 
Moschus L. E. D. 255 
Mucilago acaciz L. 598 
amyli L. E. D. 599 

astragali tragacanthe E. ib, 

gummi arabici D, 598 

gummi tragacanthe D, 599 

mimosz nilotice E. 598 
Muriasammoniz E. BF 
ammonizet ferrs E.D, 512 
antimonii E, 495 
baryte E. 470 
hydrargyri E. 526 
hyarareyr corrosivum D, ib, 
sodz E. 361 

sod siccatum E. D. 468 
Myristice nuclei L. 258 
Myristici moschata ; fructus eyes 

 Vegdiy i 

Myroxyli peruiferi bals. E. 261 
Myrrha L. 262 
gummi resina E. D. ib. 

Myrtus pimenta; fructus E, 264 

N. 

Nicotianz tabaci folia E, D. 266 
Nitrum D. S10 
Nitras argenti E. 504 


Wux moschate ; oleum, &c. D. 258 


QO. ? 
- Olea europea; fructus oleum fixum E. 
269 
Oleum ammoniatum E. 713 
zthereum L. 650 
‘amygdale L. pol 
amygdalarum D, ib, 
amygdalz communis E, ib. 
anisi L. 566 
anthemidis L. ib. 
baccarum juniperi D. 567 
bagcarum pimente D, 568 


PAGE 
Oleum camphoratum E. D. 715 
cajeput D. f° 947 
earui L. - 566 


-corticis et ligni sassafras D, 567 
cornu cervini rectif. D. 57G 


florum lavandule D. 567 
foliorum sabinz D, 569 
juniperi L. 567 
sabine E. 569 
lavandule L. 567 
lini L. D. 562 
usitatissimi E. ib. 
menthex. piperite L. E. 568 
menthz piperitidis D, ib. 
menthe viridis L: ib. 
menthz sative D. ib. 
myrti pimente E, ib. 
origani L. D, ib. 
olivarum D. 269 
pimentat * ek 568 
pint purissimum E, 570 
pulegii Leaps 568 
ricini L. 562 
rosmarini L, 563 
rorismarini D. ib. 
rutez D. ib. 
seminum anisi D. E. 568 
seminum carui D, ib: 
sem. foeniculi dulcis D. 567 
succini L, | 570 
succini purissimum E. ib, 
succini rectificatum D, ae 
sulphuratum Lok. - 483 


terebinthinz rectif. D.L. 571 
vol. pimpinelle anisi E. 566 
, vol. juniperi communis E, 567 


vol, Javandule spicz E. ib. 

vol, lauri sassafras’ E. ib. 
vol.rorismariniofficin. E. 569 
Olibanum L. : 212 
gummi resina D. ib. 

Olive oleum L. 269 
Opium bu Q77 
succus concretus D. ib. 
purificatum D. 559 
Opoponax L., 286 
Origanum L. ; 272 
folia D. ib, 
majorana; herba E, ib. 

Ovum L. - ; 287 
Oxidum arsenici Ey 51 


Oxydum antimonii nitro-mur. D, 494 
vitrificatum cum 


cera E. 492 
cum sulph, per ni- 

tratum potassz ~ 498 
e phosphate calcis 

E. 501 
cum sulphure vi- 
trif,, E. 491 


ferrirybrumE,D, = §17 
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Oxydum ferri nigrum pur. E.D. 511 
hydrargyri D. 537 
’ rubrum per acid. 
nit, E. 536 
hydrargyri cinereum E. 538 
hydrargyrinitricum D. 536 
rubrum L. 537 
sulphureum D. 543 
plumbirubrum E, 807 
plumbi album E. 304 
zinci E. 550 
zinci impur. prep. E. ib. 
Gacattd L. D. 660 
zxruginis D. 712 
colchici D. ib. 
scillz D.E. ib. 
P. 
Papaveris capsule L. E. 277 
Papaver album; capsule D. ib.’ 
erraticum; petala D. = 276 


som. succ. spiss. opium dictus 


E. 277 
Petroleum L. D. 69 
Phosphas sodzx E. D. 466 
Pistacia lentiscus 3 resina E. 301 
Pilule aloeticz E. 682 

aloes cum zingibere D. 683 
aloes compositz, L. 682 
aloes cum assafeetida E. 683 
aloescum myrrha L. E.D. ib. 
ammoniaretis cupri E, 684° 
assxfeetidz compositz E, ib. 
galbanicompositz L. ib. 
gambogiz compositx L, — ib. 
ferri cum myrrha L. ib. 
’ hydrargyri L. E. D. 685 


hydrargyri submuriatis L. 686 


opiatz E. ib. 
myrthz composite D. 684 
rhei composite E, 686 
saponis cum opio L. ib. 
styrace D. 687 
sctlle composite L. | ib. 
scillitice E. ib. 
scillz cum zingibere D. ib. 
Pimentz baccez L. D. 264 
Pimpinellz semen E, + 290 
Piperis longi fructus L. E. D. 300 
Piper nigrum L. a 298 
nigrum; fructusE. ~ . ib. 
baccz semen D. ib. 
Pix arida D. 294 
burgundica D, fics ib. 
liquida L.E. D. 291 
Plumbum L. E. 30 
Plumbicarbonas L. 30 


oxydum semivitreum.L, E. 206 - 
superacetas L, , O47 


INDEX, 


Polygala senega; radix E. 
Polygoni bistorta; radix E. 
Polypodium filix mas; radix E. 
Forri radix L. 
Potassa E, 
Potassa impura L. 
fusa Is. 
cum.calce L. E. 
Potassz acetas L. 
impura carbonas L. 
carbonas L. 
nitras L. E, 
subcarbonas L, | 
sulphas L, 
sulphuretum L. E, 
supersulphas L. 
supertartras L. 
tartras L. 
Potio carbonatis calcis E. 
Pruna L. 
Prunus gallica; fruetus E. D. 
Pterocarpi lignum L. 
Pterocarpus draco; resina E. 
Pulegium L. 
herba D. 
Pulparuin extractio 
Pulvis aloes cum eanella D. 
aloes compositus LL. 
aloes cum guaiaco D. 
antimonialis L.D, 
aromaticus E, D,. 
‘asari comp. D. E, 
carbonatis calcis comp. E. 
cinnamomj comp. L. 


contrayerve comp. L. 678 — 
cornu cervini usti D. ib. 
cornu usti ¢c. opio L, ib. 
cretz comp. L. 679 
cretz comp. c. opio L. ib. 
hydrargyri cinereus D. 539 
jalapz compositus E. 679 
‘ipecacuanhz compositus L, D, 

679 
ipecacuanhz et opii E, ib. 
kino compositus L. 680 
opiatus E. 678 
guercus marine D. 680 
scammoniz compoesitus L, E. ib. 

sennz compositus L. 681 
scille D. : 3b, ae 
‘spongiz ustez D, ibys 
stanni D. 545 0m 
, sulphatis alumine comp. E. 681 


tragacanthe comp. L. ib. 
Punica granatum ; fructus é&c. E. 317 
Pyrethri radix E. D. 
erro p radix E, 


i Q. 
Quassiz lignum L. D. 
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Quassia excelsa; lignum E. 
simarouba ; cortex E. 
Quercus cortex L. D. 


cerris, cyniphus nidus E, 


7 marina, herba D. 
Wy robur, cortex E, 


R, 


Raphanirustici radix D, 

_ __ Resina alba D. E, 
flava L, 

Rhamni bacce L. E, D. 

Rhabarbarum, radix E. 

Rheum, radix D. 

Rhei radix L, 

Rheeades petala L. 
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320 
319 
320 
324 
177 


$24 


122 
291 
ib, 
326 
327 
ib. 
ib. 
276 


Rhododendron chrysanthum, folia E, 


Rhus toxicodendron; folia E. 
Ricini semina et oleum L, E, 


333 
334 
335 


Sassafras, lignum et radix L.D, 299 


Scammonig gummi resina D, 127 
Scammonium; gummiresina L. ib. 
Scille radix L, D. 353 
Scilla maritima ; radix E. ib, 
exsiccata E, 557 

Scrophularia; herba D. 355 
Senegex radix L. 307 
Seneka radix D. $07 
Senne folia L. D. 86 
Serpentariz radix L. 47 
Serpentaria virginiana; radix D, ib. 
Sevum L. D. 274 
preparatum L. 630 
Simaroube cortex, L. 319 
Simaroubz cortex, ligznum> D. ib. 
Sinapis alba, semen E, D. 356 
Sinapis semina_L. ib. 
Sisymbrium nasturtium, herba E. 358 
Sium, herba D. ‘ib. 


Smilax sarsaparilla; radix E. 359 


Ricinus ; oleum c, seminibus exp.D, ib. 
Resz caninz pulpa L. 336 
Rosx canine fructus recens E, — ib. 
Rose centifoliz petala L. E. ib, 
Rosa damascena; petala D. 338 
Rosz gallice petala L, E. 337 
Rosarubra; petala D. ib, 
Rosmarini cacumina L, 359 
Rosmarinus ; summitas florens E. ib, 
Rosmarina herba D, ib. 


Rubiz radix L, D, 340 
Rubia tinctorium ; radix E. ib. 
Rumicisacetosz folia E, 341 
Rutz folia L, D. 342s 
Ruta graveolens: herba E, yeh, 
S, 
Sabine folia L. D. 210 
Saccharum L. E. 343 
rubrum D. ib. 
purificatum Beep," ib. 
purissimum E. ib, 
Sagapenum; gummiresina L.E, D. 345 
Salammoniacus D. 27 
commune D, $61 
Salicis cortex L. 346 
Salix ; cortex D. 347 
Salvia officinalis; folium E. 349 
i Saivia D. : ib. 
Sambuci flores L, 350 


Sambucus nigra; flos, bacc#, cortex 
eh aN ib, 
 Santalum rubrum; lignum E. D, 316 


© Santonicz semen D. 57. 
' Sapo durus L. 351 
_ Mapo E. ib, 
durus hispanicus DB, 2 ab, 

hi mollis L, 352 


Sodzx boras L. « 363 

carbonas L, 465 

Soda impura L, 364 

Sedz murias L. E. S61 

subcarbonas L, 462 

subcarbonas exsiccata L. 464 

sulphas L. E.D. 364 and 46% 

' tartarizata L. 460 

Solutio acetitis zinci E, 554 

muriatis barytz E, 72 

muriatis calcis L. 477 

| sulphatiscupricomp. E, 510 

sulphatis zinci E, 553 

Spartii cacumina L. 368 

Spartium scoparium, sum. E. ib. 
Spermaceti E. D. 289 — 

Spigelia marilandica E, 369 

Spigeliz radix L. D. ib. 

Spiritus ztheris aromaticus L, 650 

ztheris comp. L. 651 

zetheris nitrici L. 653 

nitrosi E. ib. 

ztherius nitrosus D. ib. 

ztheris sulphurici L. 650 

ammoniz L. D. — 623 


aromaticus L.D. ib. 


fetidus L.D. 624 
succinatus L. ib. 
anisi .L, 625 

compositus D. ib. 
arrmeoraciz comp. L. ib. 
camphorz L, ib. 
caru L. D, ib. 
‘cari carui E. 62g 
. cinnamomi L. D. ib. 


ae compositus L. D. ib, 


avandulz L. D. 
\ lavandulz spice E, 


ib. 
ib. 


lavandule comp. L. E.D, 627 


lauri ciunamomi E, D. 


626 


w8G 
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Spiritus mentha piperite L: D. 626 
menthz viridis L, ‘yt R 
myristicz L. ib. 
moschatz E. ib. 
mgrti pimenizx BE. 627 
nucis moschate D. 626 
pimente L. 627 
pimento D. ib. 
pulegii L. ib. 
raphanicomp. D. 625 
rectificatus L. 370 


rosmarini L. D. 627 


rosmarial officinalis E. ib. 
tenuior L. 372 
vinosus rectificatus D. 370 
vinosus tenuior D. 372 
Spongia L. D. 374 
officinalis L.. P ib. 
usta L. ib. 
Stannum L.ED. 876 
Staphisagriz semina L. D. 153 
Stramonium; herba D. ‘150 
Styracis balsamum L, 379 
benzoini balsamum E, ib. 


Styrax calamita; resina D. . 373 


officinale ; balsamum, E, ib. 
purificata D. 560 
Subacetascupri E. 142 
Subborassodx D. 363- 
Subcarbonas kali D. 431 
Submurias hydrargyri E. 529 


Submurias hydrarg. ammoniatus D. 

534 
Submurias hydrargyri preci. E. D. 532 
Submurias hydrargyri sublimatum D. 


529 
Subsulphas hydrargyri flavus E. 543 
Succinum L. E, D. $80 


Succus spiss. atropz belladonnx E, 603 


cicute D. 606 
cochleariz comp. E 558 
spiss. conii raaculati E. 602 
hyosciami D. 609 
hyosciami nigri KE. ib, 


Succus spiss. momordice elaterii E. 


607 
Sulphas aluminz L, 25 
Sulphas barytz EB. 67 
Beer SAD 515 
exsiccatus.E. D. 516 — 
kali D. : 446 
magnesiz E. D. 240 
potasse cumsulphureE. 447 
potassz E, .") 445 
Sulphur L. E. D. « $81 
antimoniatum fuscum D. 496 
lotum L. » 482 
precipitatum L, ib, 
sublimatum L. E. D. - 381 
sublimatum lotum E.D.. 482 
Sulphuretum amtimonii E. D. 41 


“ees 


bie 
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ant. preparatum F 1 4 

precipitatum E,496 

' hydrargyrinigrumE.541 — 
hydrargyri rubrum D.ib. 

kali D. Pe 438. By 

Supersulp hae aluminz et potasse E. 25 a 

aluminz et pot. exsicc. 


oe 470 
‘Supertartris potassz E. 883 
Sigeen'¢ febrifugz certex E.D, 386 
mahogani cortex E, ib. 
Syrupus L. D. | 
yr ? acidi acetosi E. 
allii D, 
althee L. 


althzz officinalis E,, 
amomi zingiberis E, 
aurantii L. D. 
caryophylli rubri D, 
cjtri aurantii E, 
medici E, 
colchici autumnalis E, 
croci L. 
dianthi ne E, 
limonis L, D, 
mori we 
opu D, 
papaveris Ls 
papaveris albi D. 
papaveris somniferi E, 
papaveris erratici D, 
rheados L. 
ehamni L, 
rhamni catharticez E, 
rose L. ; 
ros centifoliz E, 
rosz gallice E, 
Sennz L. D. 
‘ simplex E., ¢ 
s scille maritimsz E, 
tolutanus L, 
toluiferze balsami E. 
viol odoratz E. 
viole D. 
zingiberis L. D. 
“a T. 
Tabaci folia L. 
Tamariudi pulpa L, SB 
‘Lamarindus indica, fructus conditus Ki 


bg 

: fructus D. ab. 

Tanacetum vulgare ; fol. los Es 389 
folia Ds i 

 Taraxaci radix L. Rs 
Taraxacum; radix, folia D, altig- 
Tartarum antimoniatum D. 498 - 
erystalliD, Yet S8DY 

ferriDel sha ypalithes oh 
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Patties kali D. 449 
So) gode et kali.D, 461 
‘Fartris antimonii E. 498 
potassz E, 449 
potasse et sodx E, 461 
Pestx 1 278 
‘  preparate L. 691 
Terebinthina canadensis L: 294 


resina liquida E.D, 291 
chia L. 300 
veneta D. E. 293 
vulgaris L. 291 

_ 3 resina ib. 

Tinctura acetatisferri D. ae 
acetatis ferri c. alvohole D. 
ib. 

zinci D. 554 

aloes L. D. * 630 
aloes soccotrinz KE, ib. 
aloes etherea E. 681 


aloes composita I. D. ib. 


aloes et myrrhz E, ib. 
amomi repentis E, 634 
angustur2 D. 632 
assefetide L. D, ib. 
aurantii L. D. ib. 
benzoini composita L. E. ib. 
benzoes comp. D. ib. 
calumbz L, 633 
cantharidis D. 640 
colombe E. D. 633 


columbz E. ib. 
camphore E. 
camphorz composita L. 
- eapsici L. ib. 
cardamomi L. D. 
cardamomi comp. L, D. ib. 


cascarilla L. D. ib, 
castorei [.. FE. ib. 
castorei rossici; canadensis D. 
ib. 
castorei comp. E. 635 
eatechu L. D. ib. 
cinchonz L D. ib. 
cinchonz officinalis E, ib. 
cinchona comp. L.D. ib. 
cinnamomi L. D. 63 


cinnam.comp. L. E.D._ ib. 


convolvuli jalapz E. 639 
croci D. 636 
croci anglici E. ib. 

637 


digitalis EGE S 
digitalis purpuree E. ib. 
ferri ammoniati L, 520 
ferri muriatis L. E. D. ib, 


ferulz assxfetidx E. 632 
galbani D. 637 
gallarum D. : ib. 


gentiane comp. L. E.D. ib. 
- guaiaci L. D. 638 
guaiact officinalis E, ib. 


INDEX. 


fais 


PAGE 


TTinetura guaiaci dmmoniata L, E.D. 


helleborinigri L. E. D. 


humuli L. 
hyosciami L. D. 
hyosciami nigri E, 
jalapez L. D: 

kino L. E. D: 

lauri cinnamomi E. 
lytte L. 

meloes vesicatorii E. 
mimos~ catechu E. 
moschi D. 


638 
ib. 
ib. 

639 

1b. 
ib. 

640 

636 

640 
ib. 

625 

640 


muriatis ferri c. oxydo rubro 


Ds 

myrrhe L E.D. 

opi L. E.D: 

opti camphorata E, 

opii ammoniata E. 

rhei L. D. 

xhei composita L. 

rhei et aloes E. 

rhei et gentiane E, 

rhei palmati E. 

saponis E, 

saponis et opii E, 

scully L. D. 

sennz L, 

senna composita E, 

serpentarie L. D. 

toluiferi balsami E. 

valeriane I. D. 

valeriane ammon., L. 

veratri albi E. 

zingiberis L. D. 
Toluiferz balsami balsamum E. 
Tormentillz radix L. D. 

_erecte tadix E, 

Toxicodendri folia L. E. 

Tragacantha L. D. 

Trifolium paludosum D. 

Tritici hyberni farina E, 

farina D. 

Trochisci carbonatis calcis E, 
glycyrrhize glabre E, 
glycyrrbizx c. opio E, 
guinmosi E, 
nitratis potassz E. 

Tussilago L. D. 
farfara, folium,flos E, 

Tutia D, 


U. 


Ulmi cortex L. D. 
cam pest. 5 

Unguentum acidi nitrosi E. Ds 
acetitis plumbi E, 
acetatis plumbi D. 
zruginis D. 
ealaminaris D. 
cantharidum D, 


3 E 


cortex intérior E. 


52k 
640 
641 
633 
642 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ibs 
ib. 
ib. 
715 
643 
ib. 
ib. 
644 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
645 
ib. 
391 
392 
ib. 
334 
6s 


"252 


393 
ib, 
688 
ib. 
ib. 
689 
ib. 
395 
ib. 
409 


406 
ib. 
703 
709 
ib. 
710 
708 
710 
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Unguentum cere albz D. 704 
cere flave D. ib. 

cerussz D. 709 

cetacei-L. 704 

elemi compositum L. ib. 

elemi D. ib, 


hydrargyri E. D. ib. 
hydrargyri fort. L. ib, 
hydrargyri mitius L. D. 

705 
hydrarg. nitratis L. E.'706 


- hydrarg. nitric. oxydi L. 


708 
infusi meloes vesic E, ib. 
nitratis hydrarg. mitius E. 

707 
oxidi hydrarg. cin. E. 706 

hydrarg. rubri E. 708 
plumbi albi E. 709 
zinci impuri E, ib. 
zinci E. D, vhs | 


picisaride L. 709 
picis liquide L: D. _ ib. 
Piperis nigri D. 710 
pulv. meloes ves. E, ib. 
resinosum E. 702 
resinz albz D. ib. 
sambuci L. D. 710 
sabine D. 702 
simplex E. D. 710 
spermatis ceti D. 704 


subacetatis cupri E. 710 
submuriatis hydrarg. am- 


mon. D. 708 
subnitratis hydrargy. D 
ib 


sulphuris L. E. D. 711 
sulphuris comp. L. ib, 


INDEX. 


Veguentam tutiz D. 
veratri Las 
zinc L, 
lyre passe L. E. 
sole siccatz D. 
ve ursi folia L. D. 
Valeriane radix L. D. 
officinalis radix E, 
Veratri radix L. 
Veratrum album; radix E. 
Vinum L..E. 
aloes L. D. : 
aloes soccotorine E, 
gentianz comp. E. 
ferri L. D. 
_ipecacuanhe L. E. D. 
- nicotianie tabaci E. 
opii L. s 
rhei palmati E. 
tartritis antimonii E. 
Violz flores L. D. 
odorate flos E 
Virga aurea ; flores, folia D. 


W. 


Wintera aromatica, cortex E. 


eae 


Z. 


Zedoarias radix D. 
Zincum L, E. D. 
Zinci oxidum L. E: D. 
oxydum L. 
sulphas L. E. D. 
Zingiberis radix L. D. 
Zingiber ; radix condita D. 
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AcAcIA gum 
Acetate of kali 
potass 
mercury 
Acetic acid 
camphorated 
Acetite of lead 
iron 
potass 
mercury 
Acetous acid, distilled 
impure 
camphorated 
Acetous fermentation - 
Acid, acetic 
x distilled 
strong 
; arsenious 
~ benzoic 
citric 
muriatic 
diluted 
qe, oxygenized 
nitric 
diluted 
nitrous 
diluted 
succinic 
sulphuric 
diluted 
aromatic 
Aconite 
Adhesive plaster 
Ethiops mineral 
Affinity 
tables of 
Agaric 
Aggregation 
Agrimony 
Albumen 
Alcohol 
diluted 
Alkaline earths 
Alkanet 
Almond 
emulsion, mixture 
Alloys 
Aloes 


PAGE - PAGE 
4 Aloetic pills , 682 
444 powder , ae 677 
443 wine ae 655 
524 Alum 25 
414 bufnt or dried 470 
415 solution, compound ib. 
547 Amber 380 
522 oil of 570) 
442 Ammonia, prepared 436 
524 » hydrosulphuret of 486 
414 - Ammoniacal copper 509 
6 iron 512 
658 Ammoniac 192 
ci Ammoniaret of copper 509 
416 Ammoniated alcohol | 623 
414 aromatic ib. 
416 fetid 624 
51 copper ; 509 
417 iron 512 
419 submuriate of quicksil- 
422 ver 534 
424 oil 712 
ib. Angelica 36 
425 Angustura 146 
429 Anise 290 
426  Anodyne liniment 715 
429 Antimonial powder 500 
480 wine 503 
9 Antimoniated tartar 498 
431 Antimony 40 
433 prepared sulphuret of 491 
12." preparations of 491 
697 Apparatus Ixxvi 
541 Arabic emulsion 615 
xvi Arbutus 44 
exiv Arnica 49 
70 Aromatic ammoniated alcohol 623 
xiii electuary ~*~ 672 
16 confection 671 
xviii powder 678 
619 sulphuric xther, with alco- 
372 hol 650 
468 sulphuric acid 433 
$4 Arsenic 50 
30 Arsenical solution 507 
614 Arseniate of kali . 508 
xliii_ Artichoke 148 


Arum _ §9 
. 3EQ2 ; 
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PAGE 
Asarabacea 60 
Assafcetida 171 
Attraction xii 
Avens, commor 180 

B. 
Balaustines 317 
Balm 248 
Balsam of Canada 294 
Copaiva 131 
Gilead $2 
Peru 261 
; Tolu 391 
Balsamic syrup 668 
Barbadoes aloes 22 
tar 70 
Barilla 8364 
Barley 196 
water 582 
Baryta 67 
sulphate of ib. 
carbonate of ib. 
muriate of 470 
Barytes 67 
Bay tree 225 
Beaver 88 
Beluga 1 
Bennet, herb 180 
Benzoic acid 417 
Benzoin 379 
Bistort 309 
Bitter apple 150 
sweet 366 
Bitumen 68 
Bladder wrack 177 
Blessed thistle 90 
Blistering fly 236 
plaster 695 
Blue ointment 704 
Boracic acid xlv 
Borate of soda 363 
Borax ib. 
Brooklime 399 
Broom 368 
Buckbean 252 
Buckthorn, purging 326 
Burdoch 45 
Burgundy pitch 294 
oat plaster, compound 697 
Cc. 

Cabbage tree bark 179 
Cajeputi oil 247 
prepared 549 
Calcined magnesia 480 
Calomel 529 
Caloric xxiv 
Calumba 42 


Calx of quicksilver, white 


INDEX. 
Calx of zinc 
Camphor 
emulsion or mixture: 
oil 
spirit 
Caraway 
water 
Carbonate of ammonia 
baryta ' 
*iron ; 
precipitated 
lead 
lime, prepared 
magnesia 
potass 
ure 
soda B 
impure 
dried 
zinc, impure 
prepared 


Carburet of iron 
Cardamom, lesser 
Cardinal flower, blue 
Carrot, wild and cultivated 
Cascarilla 
Cassia bark 
pods 
water 
Castor 
oil 
Cataplasms of yeast 
: mustard 
Catechu 
Caustic, common, strongest 
common, milder 
lunar 
Cayenne pepper 
Centaury (common) 
Cerate of can‘ harides 
impure carbon.of zinc 
savine 
superacetate of lead 
lead 
compound 
calamine 
soap 
spermaceti 
resin 
simple 
Ceruse 
Chalk 
potion_or mixture 
prepared 
precipitated 
Chalybeate wine 
Chamomile flowers 
Charcoal 
Chesnut, horse 
Chian turpentine 
Cinchona bark (pale) 
(yellow) 
(red) 
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. PAGE 

Cinchona Caribzan 118 

Cinnamon 217 
water 575 

Citric acid 419 

Ciove gilly flower 154 

Clove tree 163 

Clyster, purging 618 

> fetid ib. 

Coatings evi 
Cochineal 119. 

Colomba 72 

Cologuintida 138 

Coltsfoot 395 

Confections €70 

Confection of almonds 671 

of orange-peel ib. 

of hips 673 

aromatic 671 

of cassia 672 

of senna 6715 

of opium ib. 

of rue 674 

of scammony ~< ib. 

Conserve of orange-peel 671 

hips 673 

red rose buds 674 

Contrayerva ' 160 

Copaiva tree 131 

Copper 140 

preparations of. 508 

Copperas 143 
Coriander , 13S 

Corrosive muriated quicksilver 526 

Cowitch 159 

Crab 76 

Crab’s claws ib. 

Cravfish ha 

Crocus 134 

Crystals of taraar 333 

Crystallization XeViil 
Cucumber, wild 253°" 

Cuckow flower 82 

Cumin 139 

plaster 633 

Cusparia bark 146 

D. 

Dandelion 223 

Decections 577 

of aloes compound 578 

barley 582 

compound ib. 

bittersweet 581 

oppies 5838 

bchiags tree bark 581 

chamomile 579 

compound ib. 

cinchona ib. 

elm 585 

foxglove 581 


guaiacum compound 582 
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Decection of hartshora 617 
hellebore, white 586 

e Iceland moss 583 
mallow, compound ib, 


marshmallow 578 

mezereon §80 

oak bark 584 

Peruvian bark 579 

quince seeds 580 

sarsaparilla 584 

compound 585 

seneka ib. 

Dill 35 

water 575 

Dragon’s blood 316 
E, 

Earths 46% 

Ege 287 

shells, prepared 691 

Flaterium 607 

Elder common 350 

ointment . 710 

Elecampane 207 

Electricity XXXVili 

Electuary of cassia 672 

catechu ib. 

opium 673 

scammony 674 

senna 675 

aromatic 671 

Elemi 31 

Eim bark 406 

Emetic tartar 498 

Emulsion, almond 614 

arabic 615 

camphorated _ 616 

of assafcetida ib. 

gum ammonia¢ 614 

Eryngo root 162 

Ethers 645 

nitrous ° 651 

sulphuric 645 

with alcohol 647 

rectified 646 

Ethereal oil 650 

spirit, nitrous 65k 

liquor, oily ib. 

- Euphorbium 165 

Extracts 609 

of aldes 603 

belladonna ib. 

black hellebore 609 

broomtops 608 

catechu BR 

chamomile 603 

cinchona 604 

resinous 608 

solocynth 606 

COMPOund ib. 
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Extract of dandelion 613 ° 

elaterium 607 

gentian 608 

hellebore, black 609 

hops ib. 

jalap 610 

hemlock’ 606 

henbane 610 

liquorice 609 

logwood ib. 
monkshood 602 

oakbark 612 

opium, watery 611 

poppy heads 612 

red cinchona bark 605 

rhubarb 612 

rue ib. 

sarsaparilla ib. 

savin ib. 

senna 604 

spiked aldes 21 

valerian 613 

vulgar aldes 603 
wormwood 602 

wolfsbane | ib. 

Extractive xlvii 

F, 
Fat 689 
Fennel, sweet 35 
Fermentations e 
Fern, male 62 
Fibrin xlvi 
Fig 173 
Figwort $55 
Filings of iron, purified 51il 
. Fir 291 
Fixed oils 560 
Flax, common 232 
» purging 234 
Flour 392 
Fowl, dunghill 287 
Foxglove 155 
Frankincense, common 295 
Freezing mixtures cxi 
Fuels civ 
Furnaces cil 
G. 

Galbanum 7? 
Galipot 292 
Galis 322 
Galvanism XXXVIiL 
Gamboge 374 
Garlic 18 
Gases, constitution of ]xi- 
Gentian 178 
Germander, wall 390 
Ginger . 410 
Glauber’s salt 364 


INDEX.. 


Gluten 

Golden rod 

Granulation 

Grapes 

Guaiac 

Gum arabic’ 
tragacanth 
resins 


H. 


Hartshorn . 
burnt 
Hedge hyssop 
Hellebore, black 
» white 
> fetid 
Hemlock 
Hepatic aldes 
Henbane 
Hep tree 
Hog’s lard 
prepared 
Honey 
of borax 
clarified 
of roses 
Hop 
Horehound, white 
Horse chesnut 
radish 
Horn, burnt 
Hydrogen , 
Hydrosulphuret of ammonia 
Hyssop 
hedge 


Iceland moss 

Ignition 

Infusions 

b of cascarilla 
catechu 
chamomile 
cinchona 
columbo 
cloves 
Cusparia bark 
foxglove 
gentian, compoun 


horse radish, comp. 


linseed 
mint, compound 


orange peel, comp. 


quassia 
rhubarb 
roses 

senna, simple 
simarouba 


tamarinds with senna 


tobaeco 
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r PAGE 
Infusion of valerian 597 
Inulin xlvi 
Ipecacuan oi 
Iron 167 

preparations of 511 
filings 170 
purified wee 

scales of 171 
purified 511 

wire 170 
Isinglass 11 

J. 

Jalap 129 
Juices expressed of scurvy grass, com- 
pound 558 
inspissated ; ib. 

of deadly nightshade 603 
hemlock 607 

henbane 609 

Juice inspissated of wolfsbane 602 
Juniper Nt aes 

K, 

Kali, caustic, water of 456 
with lime 460 

from tartar 452 
Kino 213 

° L. 

Larch 293 
Lard 384 
prepared 639 
Laudanum, liquid 641 
Laurel 295 
Lavender i 227 
Lead 302 
- preparations of 546 
Leech 1a¢ 
Leek 18 
Lemon 116 
Lenitive electuary 672 
Light XXXV 
Limestone | 75 
Lime 472 
water 474 
compound 597 

with pure kali 460 
Liniment of ammonia 713 
stronger 712 

verdegris ib. 

lime water 713 

mercury tat 
camphorated ib. 
camphor, compound ib. 

volatile 713 
turpentine 715 

Liniment of soap 715 


Linseed oil 
Liguids 
Liquid laudanum 


Liquor of carbonate of ammonia 


acetated litharge, comp. 546 


ammoniated copper 
ammonia 


subacetate of litharge 


Liquorice 
Litharge 
Litmus 
Logwood 
Loosestrife 
Lunar caustic 
Lutes 


Mace 
Maceration 
Madder 
Magnesia 
carbonate of 
calcined 
white 
Mahogany bark 
Mallow 
Manna 
Manganese 
Marjoram, sweet 
common 
Marshmallow 
Marum, common 
Mastich 
Syrian herb 
Materia medica 
Meadow saffron 


Measures 
Mercurial ointment, milder 
stronger 
‘ pills 
Mercury 
purified 


‘ preparations of 
Metallic preparations 
oxidés 
Mezereon 
Millipeds 
Mineral waters 
Mixture of guaiac 
musk 
® chalk 
ammoniae 
hartshorn 
assafoetida 
iron, compound 
Mixtures, freezing 
officinal 
Molasses 


“ Monkshood : 


Mucilage of gum arabic 


"184 
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Mucilage of acacia ib. 
tragacanth E99 

quince seeds 580 
vy starch 599 
Mulberry 254 
Muriate of ammonia Q7 
ammonia and iron 512 

antimony 495 

baryta 470 

mercury 526 

corrosive ib. 

soda 361 

dried 468 
iron, tincture of 520 

Muriatic acid Ag] 
Musk 256 
mixture 618 
Mustard 356 
cataplasms 716 
Mutton suet Q74 
prepared 689 
Myrrh ~ 262° 

N. . 

Naphtha 69 
Nightshade, deadly 64 
woody 366 

Nitrate of potass 310 
silver 504 

Nitrated quicksilver, red 535 
Nitre 310 
Nitric acid 425 
Nitrous acid 426 
diluted 429 

ethereal spirit 653 
Nitro-muriatic oxide of antimony 494 
Nutgalls 322 
Nutmeg 258 

O. 

Oak, common, British 324 
dyers’ G22 

poison $34 
Oats 66 
Oil of almonds 561 
amber 570 
rectified 571 

aniseed 566 
cajeput 247 
caraway 566 

castor 335, 562 
chamomile 566 

cloves. i 163 

fennel seed 567 
hartshorn, rectified 570 
ate berries 567 
lavender | BER 

lemon peel 116 
linseed 562 

mace rs 258 


putmeg ibe 
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Oil of olives ; 269 
orange peel 116 
origanum 568 
penny royal + S69 
peppermunt 568 
pimento ib, 
rosemary 569 

rue ib. 
sassafras 567 

savine 569 
spearmint 568 
turpentine 292 
rectified 571 

Vitriol 9 

wine 651 

Oils, animal , 98 
fixed 560 
volatile 563 

_ distilled 564 
Ointment of ammoniated submuriate 
of mercury , 708 

black pepper 710 

Burgundy pitch 709 

elder 710 


elemi, compound 704 
grey oxide of quick- 
, silver 706 
calamine 700 
infusion of canthari- 
des 708 
nitrateof quicksilver 706 
milder 707 
nitrous acid. 703 
nitric oxide of quick- 
silver 708 
oxide of zine 712 
powder of Spanish 
flies 710 
quicksilver, stronger 704 
,» milder ib. 
red oxide of quick- 


silver 708 
savine 702 
Spanish flies 708 
spermaceti 704 


subacetate of lead 709 
subacetite of copper 710 
subnitrate of quick- 
silver 708 
sulphur 711 
compound ib. 
supernitrate of quick- 


silver 707 
tar 709 
tutt 709 
verdegris 710 
wax, ycllow 704 
wax, white 704 

‘white calx of quicksilver 
708 
white hellebore Tid 


white oxide of lead 709 


Ointment of white resin 


Oliba 
Olive 


Onion 
Opiate electuary 


Opium 


Opoponax 
Orange 


Orchill 
Oxalic acid 
Oxide of antimony 
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702 
white precipitated quick- 
silver 708 
zinc 711 
epispastic, milder 
stronger 
simple 
num 


powder 78 
pills 


purified $59 


peel water 


xlv 

494 

nitromuriatic ib. 
with phosphate of 
lime . 501 
with sulphur 491 
by nitrate of potass 492 


of arsenic 51 

prepared 596 

iron, red 517 

lead, white 304 

»red 807 

, semivitrified ib, 

manganese 249 

phosphorus = xiii 

quicksilver 537 

ash-céloured 538 

red, by nitric acid 

435 

nitric B35 

sulphuric ib. 

sulphur | 543 

zinc 550 

impure 409 

Oxygen gas I xxiii 

Oxymel, simple 660 

of meadow saffron ib. 

of squills 661 

of verdegris 712 

Oxymuriate of quicksilver 526 

tin liii 

Oxymuriatic acid 424 

, alkaline water 448 

Oyster 273 

P. 

Palm oil 124 

Palma Christi 335 

Paregoric elixir 633 

Parsley . 43 
Pearl ashes” 313 ‘ 

barley =" 196 
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Pellitory of Spain 39 
Pennyroyal _ 251 
water 576 

Pepper, black 298 
, Cayenne ves) 

» Jdmaica 264 

, long: 800 
Peppermint 250 
water 576 

Peruvian balsam 261 
bark 115 

pale 102 

yellow 105 

red 107 

Petroleum 69 
Pharmaceutical operations Ixxvi 
Phosphate of soda 466 
Phosphoric acid xliv 
Phosphuret of carbon xliii 
Pills of aloes, compound 682 
and assafeetida 683 

and ginger ib. 

with colocynth 682 

and myrrh 683 

ammoniaret of copper 684 
assateetida, eompound ib. 
colocynth, compound 682 
galbanum, compound 684 
mytrh, compound ib. 
opium 687 
quicksilver 685 
rhubarb, compound ‘686 

squills 687 

with ginger ib. 

gamboge, compound 684 

iron with myrrh ib. 
submuriate of mercury 686 

soap with opium ib. 
Pimento. 264 
water 576 

Pink, Carolina 369 
Pitch, Burgundy 294 
mineral 69 
Plasters 691 
Plaster cf assafeetida 693 
ammoniac 692 

cummin 693 
frankincense, comp. 697 
galbanum 694 

gum ammozriiac with quick 

silver 692 

lead 697 

litharge ib. 

with resin 698 

mercury 694 

opium — 696 

pitch, comp. 697 

resin 698 

Ted oxide of iron 697 

seniivitr. oxide of lead ib, 

soap 699 

Spanish flies 693 
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Plaster of Spanish flies, compound 696 
aromatic 693 
blistering 695 
calefacient 693 
common 697 
resinous 698 
saponaceous 699 

simple or wax 693 

Poison, oak 334 
Polychrest salt 445 
Pomegranate Siz. 
Poppy, red 276 
white 277 

Potass ; 458 
melted ib. 

with lime 460 
sulphuret of 484 

water of ? 455 
carbonate of 454 

Pot ashes 313 
Powder of aloes, with canella 627 


with guaiac 677 
with guaiac, comp. 


ib. 

asarabacca, comp. ib. 
burnt horn 678 
burnt sponge 681 
carbonate of lime, comp. 679 
cinnamon, comp. 677 
chalk, comp. 679 
with opium, comp. ib. 
contrayerva, comp. 678 
hartshorn with opium ib. 
ipecacuan_ comp. 679 
with opium ib. 

jalap, compound ib. 
kino, comp. 680 
scammony,compound ib. 
senna, compound 681 
squills ib. 
sulphate of alumine, comp. 
ib. 

tin 545 


+ 


tragacanth, compound 681 
yellow bladder wrack 680 
Precipitated submuriate of merc. 532 


Precipitation xcevi 
Proof spirit $72 
Prunes 315 
Pulverization Ixxx 
Putrefactive fermentation ci 
Q. 

Quassia 320 
Quicklime 472 
Quicksilver 200 

preparations of 524 


with chalk 535 

with magnesia ib. 

white precipitate of 533 
; & 


Quince 318 


INDEX. 


Raisins 
Rattlesnake root 
Reduction 
Red precipitate 
lead 
oxide of lead 
Repulsion 
Resin 
Resinous ointment 
plaster 
Rhododendron 
Rhubarb 
wine 
Rock oil 
Rose, damask 
red 
dog 
Rosemary 
Rosin, white 
yellow 
Rue : 
Rust of iron 


S. 


Saffron, common or English 
meadow 

Sagapenum 
Sage 
Sal ammoniac 

polychrest 
Sallow, round-leaved 
Salt of benzoin 

tartar 
Saponaceous liniment 
plaster 
Sarcocoll ae 
Sarsaparilla 
Sassafras 
Saturnine ointment 
Saunders woed, red 
Savine 
Scales of iron, purified 
Scammony 
Scurvy grass, garden 
Sea salt : 
dried 

Sea holly 
Semivitrified oxide of lead 
Seneka 
Senna 
Sheep 
Shells, prepared 
Sherry 
Sifting 
Silver 
Simarouba 
Sinapism 


PAGE 
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Slaters 271 
Snake root, Virginian 47 
Snake weed 307 
Soap 351 
liniment, compound 714 
_cerate _ 702 
plaster 699 
Socotorine aloes 21 
Soda $62 
carbonate of 464 
Soluble tartar 449 
Solids xl 
Solution lvii 
of acetate of ammonia 439 

acetate of lead 546 

diluted 547 

acetate of zinc 554 

acetite of zinc ib. 

alkaline iron 519 

- alum, comp. 470 
ammonia 440 
ammoniated copper 510 

carbonate of ammonia 436 

lime 474 

muriate of baryta 472 

muriate of lime 477 


oxymuriate of quicksil, 528 
potass 456 
subcarbonate of potass 453 
sulphate of zinc 552 
compound of sulph, of copper 


510 

of subcarbonate of kali 453 

soda 462 

of tartarized antimony 503 

Sorrel, common 341 
wood 27 

Southernwood 56 

tartarian 57 

Spanish fly 236 

_ Spar, ponderous 67 

Spearmint 249 

water 576 

Spermaceti 289 

Spirit of ammonia 623 

aromatic 623 

fetid 624 

succinated ib. 

aniseed 625 

compound ib. 

caraway ib. 

cinnainon 626 

horse radish, compound 625 

juniper, compound 626 

lavender ib. 

lavender, comp. 627 

Mindererus 439 

nitrous ether 653 

nutmeg 627 

pennyroyal 628 

a peppermint 627 


PAGE 
Spirit of pimento 628 
rosemary ib. 
spearmint 627 
sulphuric ether 650 

ether, comp. 651 

rectified 370 

Spirits, distilled ib. 
Sponge 374 
powder of, burnt 690 

Squill 2 853 
dried or prepared 577 

pills 637 

Starch 392 
wheat ib. 
Stavesacre 153 
Sterlet ll 
Storax 378 
purified 560 

pills 687 
Sturgeon 11 
Subacetate of copper 142 
Subborate of soda 563 
Snbcarbonate of potass 450 
kali 451 

soda 462 

dried 464 


Submuriate of quicksil. sublimed 529 
precipitated 532° 


Subsulphate of mercury, yellow 543 
Sublimation XCil 
Succinic acid 430 
Suet, prepared 639 
Sugar 344 
cane 343 

Sugar of lead 547 
Sulphate of alumina 25 
dried 470 

baryta 67 

_ copper 143 

iron $15 

dried 516 

kali 446 

magnesia 240 

potass 445 

soda 364, 461 

zinc 552 

Sulphur 381 
precipitated 482 
sublimed 381 

washed 482 

ointment 712 


of antimony, precipitated 496 
antimoniated, brown ib. 


Sulphurated oil 483 
nitrogen gas Ixvili 
hydrogen gas ib. 
phosphorus Ixvii 

Sulphuret of kali 484 
quicksilver, black 541 

red ib. 
antimony 1 
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Sulphuret of antimony precipitated 
496 
prepared 491 
iron 486 
potass — 484 
Sulphuric acid 9 
diluted 431 
aromatic 433 

ether 645 
aromatic 433 
ethereal liquor 646 
Sumach leaves 334 
Superacetate of lead 547 
Supersulphuret of hydrogen litt 
Supersulphate of alumina and potass 
25 
potass 447 
Supertartrate of potass 383 
impure ib. 
Sweet flag 14 
Swietenia febrifuge , 386 
Sy. ups 661 
Syrup of acetous acid 662 
baisam of Tolu 668 
buckthorn 666 
clove july flowers €64 
colchicum ib, 
garlic 662 
ginger 669 
lerzon juice 664 
marshmallows 668 
meadow sailron 664 
mulberries ~ 665 
opium Ds 
orange peel 663 
poppies, red 667 
white 668 
roses, pale 667 
red ib, 
saffron 4 664 
senna 668 
squills ib. 
Tolu ib, 
5 

Tablesof mineral waters ~ 737 
saline solutions lviii 
Tamarind 387 
Tanain ‘ xlvil 
‘Pansy 389 
Tar 293 
Barbadoes 69 
water 597 
ointment 709 
‘Tartar emetic 498 
vitriolated . 445 
soluble 449 
‘Tartar, crystals or cream of 383 


of iron 417 
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Tartarized antimony 498 
iron 417 

soda 460 

Tartrate of kali 449 
potass ib. 

soda and kali 461 

Tartaric acid xlv 
Tartrite of antimony 498 
potass 449 

potass and sod 461 
Temperature XE: 
Thermometers “ exvili 
Thistle, blessed 90 
Thorn apple 150 

Tin 377 
preparations of 545 
Tincture of acetate of iron 522 

with alcohol ib. 

acetate of zinc 584 

aloes 630 

ethereal 631 

compound ib. 

with myrrh ib. 

ammoniated iron 520 

angustura 632 

assafetida ~ 632 

balsam of Tolu 644 

blistering flies 640 

benzoin, comp. 632 

camphor 625 

‘compound 633 

ealumba 777 ib. 

cantharides 640 

capsicum 633 

cardamom 634 

comp. ib, 

cascarilla ib. 

castor ib. 

compound 635 

eatechu ib. 

cinchona | ib, 

comp, ib. 

cinnamon 636 

comp. - ib, 

colomba 633 

foxglove 637 

galbanum ib. 

galls ib. 

ginger 645 

gentian 637 

comp. ib. 

guaiac 638 

ammon. or volat. ib. 

_ hellebore, black ib, 

henbane 639 

heps 638 

jalap 639 

kino 640 

muriate of iron 520 


with red oxide 521 


musk ae 


q 
3 
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Tincture of myrrh ib. 
| opium 641 
camphorated 633 
ammoniated 642 
Peruvian bark 635 
quassia 642 
rhubarb ib. 
bitter 643 
compound 642 
with aloes ib. 
with gentian 643 
saffron 636 
senna,compound 643 
snake root 644 
soap 714 
with opium ib. 
socotorine aloes 630 
squills 643 
Tolu 644 
valerian ib, 
ammoniated ib. 
Tobacco 266 
wine 657 
Tormentil 392 
‘Toxicodendron 334 
Tragacanth 63 
Trituration Ixxxi 
Troches of carbonate of lime 688 
liquorice ib, 


with opium ib. 


nitrate of potass 689 

Turpentines 295 

Chian 300 

Venice ib, 

oil of 304 

Tutty prepared 550 
V. 

Valerian, wild 396 

Vaporization | XXXili 

Vegetables, preparation of 556 

Verdegris 142 

prepared 509 

Vine 402 

Vinegar 6 

distilled 414 

aromatic 658 

meadow saffron 658 

of squills 659 

Vinous fermentation c 

Violet 400 


Vitrified oxide of antimony with sul- 


phur 491 
with wax 492 

Vitriol, blue 143 
Vitriol, green 515 
552 


white 
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Vitriolated iron §15 
kali 445 
natron 46% 
tartar 445 
zinc 552 
Vitriolic acid 9 
diluted 433 
ether 645 
Volatile lintment 713 
liquor of hartshorn 438 
oils 713 
Ulmin xlvi 
W. 
Wake robin * 59 
Water hig 
distilled 573 
of acetate of ammonia 439 
mineral 734 
of acetite of ammonia 439 
ammonia, caustic 441 
ammonia 446 
carbonate of ammonia 437 
cinnamon 575 
carraway ib. 
dill seed ib, 
fennel th. 
of lemon peel By, 
‘muriate of lime ATT 
orange peel 575 
penny royal S576 
peppermint ib. 
of potass 456 
pimento 576 
rain 728 
rose 576 
of pure ammonia 44] 
caustic kali 457 
spearmint 576 
of sulphuret of kali 485 


ammonia 487 
supercarbonate of potass 455 ~ 


soda 466 
Water cress 358 
Water dock, great 341 


Water parsnip, procumbent 359 
Wax : 95 

yellow, purified ib, 

ointment 704 
Weights Ixxxvi 
Whale 288 
Wheat 392 
White lead 304 
White marble 15 
Willow, crack ‘ 346 
Willow, white 347 
Willow-strife, purple-spiked 235 
Wine 402 
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| EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Puate 1. 


:. Fig. 1, An iron-or brass mortar placed on a stand. 
"2,3, Marble and Wedgwood’s ware mortars, with their re- 


=: "s 


13, 


14. 


spective pestles. . 

A leyigating stone and muller, consisting of a a, the muller, 
which is generally made of porphyry; and 4, the table or 
slab, of the same substance, highly polished. 


A compound sieve, consisting of L, thelid;. c, the body of 
the sieve ; andd, the receiver. 


. Arasp. 

. A perforated support for phials, and for funnels. 

. A graduated glass measure capable of holding four fluid ounces, 
. A graduated measure for one fluid ounce, 

. A minim measure, open at both ends, 

. A ribbed glass funnel. 

. A compound syphon, placed in the situation in which it is 


used: e, a vessel containing the fluid which is to be drawn 
off into 7, another vessel ; g, the body of the syphon ; h, the 
mouth-piece; f, the board for supporting the syphon in 
shallow vessels. 

A separatory, for separating fluids of different specific gravity. 
The mixture is introduced through the central mouth, which 
is then to be corked. By inclining the bottle to one side, and 
at the same time stopping the orifice on the opposite side, the 
fluids will separate; and when the finger is removed, the hea- 
vier will ran through the lower orifice or neck before any of 
the lighter escapes. : 

A separatory funnel, for separating essential oils from the wa- 
ter with which they come over in distillation. 


PLATE 2. 


The common still fitted to a portable furnace. The still con- 


_ sists of two parts ; a, the head or capital; and J, the body, 


© 


which is-here partly sunk in the furnace. 


From the top of 
the head rises the curved pipe, c, which enters the upper part 
of d, the serpentine or worm, placed in B the refrigeratory. 


. A Black's furnace, (portable furnace). f, an opening for ad- 


mitting the fuel into the body of the furnace, and receiving 
the sand-bath n. ; 

e, the chimney, which may be lengthened by the addition of 
iron tubes: g g g, riugs intended to support an upright iron 
wire, or pillar, which has a corresponding one on the opposite 
side of the furnace, and a cross strong wire being stretched 
between them serves to suspend any vessel over the furnace : 
h, an earthen or iron tube, which passes through the body of’ 


the furnace, and issues at the opposite side, intended for pro- 
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Explanation of the Plates. 


curing hydrogen gas; or into the hole on one side, if the. 
opposite hole be shut, the muzzle of a pair of bellows may 
be inserted; &, an opening closely fitted with a sliding door 
for receiving a muffle; 7, a sliding iron plate which may be 
made to cover any number of holes opening into the ash-pit, 
so as to regulate the draught of air; m, the door of the ash- 
pit. 

n, An iron pot, intended for a sand-bath ; p, a cover for this 
pot, or for the opening into the body of the furnace when the 
pot is not used; 0, a stopper, which fits wees. | the per- 
foration in the centre of p. 


4, 5. Different kinds of crucibles; a, a, the lids; b, b, the bodies 


of the crucibles; ee, the stands or supports for be fa them 
above the grate of the furnace. 


PLATE 3. * 


Fig. 1. A Wedgwood’s ware evaporating dish. 
2,3, 4, 5. Parts of a water-bath, forpreparing extracts, invented 


oO 


by Dr. Powell. a, fig 2, acommon tin vessel, with 6, a pro- 
jecting spout, - through which the steam may pass, and addi- 
tions of water be made when necessary: a, fig. 3, upper 
concave surface of the cover, or evaporating pan, the edge 
of which projects over that of the vessel ; 4, its handle. Fig. 
4,5. Sections of two different evaporating Panes one much 
deeper than the other, 


_ Mr. Paul’s alcohol blow-pipe. a, A hollow frame of wood 


five inches in its longest dimension, supporting the pillar d, 
and the two lamps, i, c; the rim, e, slips upon the pillar d, as 
low as the shoulder of the latter will permit; but it may be 
raised or lowered at pleasure, and kept fast by the screw peg f. 
The rim supports g, the boiler, which is a hollow piece of 
thick brass, which will hold about f2) of alcohol, and has 
four openings; three, h, 7, #, at the top, and one at the bot- 
tom, to receive the tube o. The latter is Jong enough to 
reach to the level of the outside of the boiler, and conse- 
quently the alcohol in-the boiler cannot readily boil over into 
the tube ; and the opening 2, which corresponds with it, is 
elosely shut by ascrew stopper, hollowed out a little beneath, 
to allow the free passage of the vapour down the tube, 

ty the contiguity of o to the lamp & the vapour is prevented 
from condensing, and as it passes on through the globe g 4, 
into the jet tube r, it is directly kindled by ‘the flame of the 
lampc; and the united’ flames being violently propelled side- 
ways, along pencil of blue flame is formed, and remains as 
long as any “aleoho} is left in the boiler, The boiler is filled 
at the opening 4. The central hole, 2, is nicely fitted with a 
brass plug, kevt down by a thin slip of iron, 4, which is con- 
fined at one end between two flat screws, m, 2, on the top of 
the npright pillar. This acts as a safety valve, to prevent the 
vessel from bursting when the vapour cannot escape quick 
en ugh at the jet pipe 7, 
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5, A precipitating jar. 
' 8, Aniron ring, with a handle, for cutting glass vessels by means 
isles _ of heat. 
Ae ee Phare 4. 
+  #ig, 1. Fire-tongs. 
, - 2. A muffle. 
; 3. A glass retort: 
4, A proof bottle, for extricating gases without heat. 


5, A small matrass. The twisted wire.is intended for holding it 
over the fire, or a lamp. 


6: A ribbed glass funnel. si 
7. An apparatus for digestions. A 
8. A set of aludels? . 
g. a, A tubulated retort. %, An adopter, for ac(ading the di- 
- stance through which the volatilized matter must pass before 
it enters c, the receiver. a 
10. A glass alembic and globe receiver. a, The head or capital 
covering b, the cucurbit or boiler, the bottom of which is 
made thin, i in order to bear alamp heat: c¢, the receiver into 
which the beak of the capital enters. 
11, A common flask, 
12, A retort funnel, 
: PLATE 5. 
Fig. 1, Woutre’s APPARATUS, consisting of the following ot — 
_ @, amiron or brass stand, with a sliding ring, for supporting 
the retort; &%, asmall Argand’s lamp; c, a tubulated retort ; 
d, a tubulated receiver, placed on a wooden tripod e; ff the 
conducting tube with Welter’s tube of safety affixed to it; 
h, k, other conducting tubes; d, g, 2, receivers ; 0, a pneu- 
matic trough, containing an inverted jar. ‘ 
2, A range of round receivers, which may be used in the same 
manner as Woulfe’s apparatus. 


3, A machine for dividing equally any mass abphe e to be'rolled 
into pills. 


1 These have been inverted by the engraver. 


e 
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Page x, line 8, for Erne read ETHER. : 
mike 36, for rubifacient read rubefacient. ye ace: ae 
14, for pounds read hundred weights, a Se 
note, for] iosciordis read Dioscoridis. : 

2 Sromvthe bottom, for sulphureous read sulphuraus, 

f Oxydum read Oxidum. » ; (7 
ifter CACUMINA insert Dub. » oe Bee 
0: Spank read Spusk. ig 
4, after from insert those. - | oR : 
33, for underripe read undried, e oe : 
30, after RADIX insert Dub. ee >" s 
14, after tickling insert cough.’ ih, : se a 
12, dele which. ~ ee 
“2. a add Edin. Jeska: age FZ 


3, fre e ‘ballon. afier Urrpa add Dub. © 
7; Sor FLORE read Frores F" 
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.. NMERATRUM ALBUM.—Since. writing the of White Hellebore, 
p. 397, a pamphlet has been published by Mr. James Moore, i in which he offers 
several satisfactory ° reasons for believing that a vinous infusion of the root of 
that plant constitutes the active ingredient in the Eau Meédicinalé d Husson.” He 
was led to. this supposition from the effects of the Veratrum detailed by Pliny, 
-whose description very strictly coincides with the account of Husson. Mr. 
- Moore found that a mixture of three parts of a vinous infusion of white helle- 
bore root, and one part, -of Sydenham’ $ vinous infusion of opium, resembled i In 
ualities the medicine of Husson, and also produced the same medicinal 
emedy for gput. The fees is the formula given ae Mr. Moore 
of 44° 

wer THE TINE, OF THE. WHITE HELLEBORE ROOT, : 

“ “ Take of white hellet ore root, eight OUNCES 5 3 white wine, two ae and a half. 
The root is to be cut in thin slices, and infused for ten days, occasionally shaking 
‘the bottle. Let the infusion be then filtered through paper.” _ . 
The dose of the geen Ge in cases of gout, may | be from one fluid drachm to a 
suis: fluid drachms, , & : 
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